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L— I. Some consideratiom on the Political state of the inter- 
mpdiate countries* between Pdfsia and India ; with reference to 
the project of Russia marching an Army through them. By 
E, Sterling, Bengal Civil Service, London, 1850. 

I The Asiatic Journal: third series : Vol, III, London, 

J. Diirrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, §*c. By Captain 
James Abbott, Bengal Artillery, London, 1843. 

L Letters and Journals of Captain Arthur Conolly, Benqal Ca- 
valry, on a Special Mission to Kokand, in 1840-1841. (m.S.) 

In the month of June, 1828, Mr. Edwfard Sterling, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, .being then at Teheran, and about to 
return to India by Khorassan and Atfghanistan, received a let- 
ter from Sir John McDonald, our Envoy at the Persian Court, 
suggesting to him, that he should lose no opportunity, in the 
[!Oiirsc of his journey, of obtaining information concerning the 
' condition, capabilities, and military features of those countries, 

' by which an European army from the north or west could pene- 
‘ trate4o India.” The only two routes,” continued the Envoy, 
by which a Kussian army could attempt the invasion of India, 

‘ are-— 1st, that which lies thrbirgh the heart of Khorassan by 
‘ Meshed, Turbat-i-Hyderi, Herat, Candahar and Cabul to the 
‘ Attock ; 2ndW,that which proceeds fromBoklutra by Balkh and 
‘ the Hindu-Kmsh to Cabul.” Mr. Sterling returned to India 
and collected on thc*journcy what information he could : he saw 
much, and he heard more ; and, although in these days it appears 
to us scanty in the extreme, the sum total, twenty years ago, 
was by no means meagre or contemptible. Such as it was, on 
his return to Bengal, he offered it to Government; but Govern- 
ment would have nothing to say either to Mr. Sterling or his 
information. Lord William Bentiiick had no fear of a llussian 
invasion, and thought that, whilst there was work enough for 
him to do in Hindustan, he had no need to cut out for himself^ 
new troubles and anxieties, by 'exploring in imagination the 
sn^wy summits of the Hindu-Kush, or tracking the sandy ’de- 
serts of Merv. • 

But ‘‘^thc whirligig of time brings in its I'jevcnges.” Before 
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the expiration of ten years the retribution was complete. Tlie 
frigid apathy of 1828 was amply revenged by the feverish 
excitement of 1838. The successor of Lord William Bentinck 
was troubled by something more than a dream of invasion by both 
the routes indicated by Sir John McDonald ; and every scrap 
of information, relating to the countries of Central Asia, was 
received with gratitude, and hc^rded with care. Conolly, Burnes, 
and others, had, by this time, penetrated into Affghanistan 
from the northern countries, and accumulated piles of informa- 
tion, beside which Mr. Sterling’s labours were mere mole-hills ; 
and the tables of the Governor-General and his Secretaries 
were loaded with printed books, manuscript reports, and elabo- 
rate maps of the territories lying between the Caspian and the 
Indus. During four or five unquiet restless years, but little 
was thought of in India beyond the great events which were 
passing in Central Asia; and now in 1850, if we have not re- 
lapsed into the old apathy of 1830, the interest, with which we 
at present contemplate these countries, is derived rather from tln^ 
recollection of the past, than the thought of the present, or the 
prospect of the future. 

Still we do not think it will be altogether unprofitable even 
at the present time to devote a few pages of this journal to 
some account of a portion of that tract of country, over which it 
was once thought a Russian army nnght advance, and by which 
at one time was contemplated the despatch of a British army. 
We are not about to write of the Herat route, but of the ])as- 
sage along the countries beyond the llindu-Kiish watered by 
the Murghab and the Oxus. But we are entirely of opinion 
with Eldred Pottinger, and, indeed, with almost all competent 
authorities, that it is by the Herat route, and by that only, that the 
advance of a formidable European army is ever to be serious- 
ly apprehended. “ Herat,” said Pottinger, in a report drawn up 
by him for Government, when at Calcutta in the hot weather of 
1840, “ is situated at the extremity, or rather the passable point 
‘ for heavy artillery, of the range of mountains, which bounds 
‘ the whole of our northern frontier, as far as Assam ; and at no 
‘ other point could the materiel of an European army force its 
‘ way across, in the presence of an active enemy. All the 
‘ great roads leading on India converge in the Herat territory ; 
‘ and none of them could be used, unless Herat be previously 
reduced. From Cabul to Herat are many points where un- 
‘ encumbered troops may pass the range; but the artillery must 
‘ be of the lightest description ; all the provisions must be l*ar- 
^ ried ; and, if successful, they must draw their supplies from 
‘ th^ northern sicie of the mountains. If Herat wer3 in fhe 
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‘ hands of the opposers of this movement, it would be a most 
‘ dangerous attempt ; as a force from thence could always act 
‘ ag-ainst the line of communication to the rear of the invading 
‘ army ; — Balkh, which is the best point as a base, being only 
‘ the same marchln«j distance from Herat that it is from CabuL” 
From no part of this do we see any reason to dissent. Alex- 
ander climbed the •Hindu-Kdshj/rom the northward, and de- 
scended into the jjains of Affghanistan : but Alexander had 
no artillery. • General' Harlan,, whom his American friends 
modestly compare with the i Macedonian madman,” scaled the 
Faropamisan range from the southward, and carried artillery with 
him; but of the nuinberahdweightof hisguns we are not clearly 
informed. We confess that the scantiness of our information upon 
this head is greatly to be deplored. It matters little what Alexan- 
der did, in days when artillery was not. General Harlan, we 
arc told, crossed from Cabul to Balkh in 1838-39, with a train 
of artillery, and demonstrated the facility of the route. “ By 
‘ my late expedition into Tartary,” he says, ‘‘ from Cabul 
‘ to Balkh, in 1838-39, an enterprise of gfeat magnitude was 
‘ accomplished. Commanding a division of the Cabul army, 
‘ and accompanied by a train of artillery, that stupendous 
‘ range of mountains, the Inc^an Caucasus, was crossed through 
‘ the Paropamisus. The military topography and resources of 
‘ the country were practically tested. Impediments, which 
‘ were supposed to present insurmountable obstacles to the 
‘ passage of an army, proved to be difficulties readily van- 
‘ quished by labour and perseverance — ^and the practicability 
‘ of invading India from tl¥J north no longer doubtful.”* 
In another place, the Doctor-General says — “ I escorted a 
‘ caravan into Balkh, or rather a caravan was« allowed to ac- 
‘ company my division, when proceeding in the camjmign against 
‘ Kunduz in 1838-39. It was made up of 1,600 caTOels and 600 
‘ pack-horses. We crossed the Paropamisus, via Bamian, Kui, 
‘ and Durrah-i-Fsuff, debouching upon Muzar.” His eulogist, 
in the United States Gazette, says for him — ‘‘ Among the most 
‘ extraordinary events of General Harlan’s career was his pas- 
‘ sage of the Indian Caucasus in 1838-39, in command of a di- 
‘ vision of the Cabul army, and accompanied by a train of 
‘ artillery. We view this expedition as an incident altogether 
‘ unique since the period of Alexander’s conquests. With this 
‘ prominent exception, no Christian Chief of European descenfr 
\ ever penetrated so far into the interior of Central Asia under 

♦ What lias become of General Harlan, and wha! has become of his promised 
“ Personal# Narrative of eighteen years’ residence in AsvX^ which was announced 
eighteen years ago as “ in preparation for the pressi?” 
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‘ circumstances so peculiar as characterize General Harlan’s en- 
‘ terprise, and we relinquish the palm of antecedent honour to 
* the Macedonian hero alone.” A curious passage, to say the 
least of it I The writer would seem to he of opinion that Alex- 
ander crossed the Caucasus with a train of artillery, and that he 
was a Christian Chief : or, why are we told that Harlan’s pas- 
sage with a train of artillery was unique since Alexander’s time, 
and that no Christian Chief, except Alexander, had ever penetrat- 
ed so far into Central Asia ? ’ 

That the Hindu-Kush is accessible to artillery, we know per- 
fectly well. A troop of Bengal horse artillery (the 4th troop 3rd 
brigade) marched from Cabul to Bamian in the autumn of 
1839, and remained at the latter place until the autumn of the 
following year. The road was pronounced by our engineer 
officers to be impracticable even for light field-pieces ; but the 
troop officers determined to persevere, and their perseverance was 
crowned with success. They did not, however, accomplish the 
journey so easily as to encourage them in the belief, that, if their 
guns had been of Kirger calibre and heavier metal, they could 
have overcome the difficulties of the journey. Over some part 
of the road, the guns were moved onward by the manual labour 
of the artillery-men and their infantry comrades. It was believ- 
ed that, being light pieces, they might have been carried on the 
backs of elephants ; but even horses were at some points wholly un- 
serviceable, the ascent being occasionally at an elevation of 45‘^. 
It was with difficulty that the men working at the drag-ropes 
were enabled to keep their footing. An account of this march 
has been given in an extract from Captain Buckle’s Memoir 
of the Bengal Artillery, quoted in the 24th Number of this 
journal ; it is also referred to in Number 28, A more detail- 
^ed account of all the operations of the Bamian force, and of 
the councils which it traversed, is to be found in an in- 
teresting and. valuable series of papers, under the title of 
“ The British on the Hindu-Kfish,” '’originally published in 
the Bengal Hnrhani, and re-printed in the Calcutta Monthly 
Journal for 1841, and in Stocqucler’s Memorials of Affghanistan, 
Another series of papers, under the name of A visit to the Ilin- 
du-Kush” was published in the Asiatic Journal of 1844. 

The writer of these papers accompanied Lieutenant Sturt 
in 1840, when that gallant and intelligent young officer was 
employed on the survey of ‘the passes of the Hindu-Kfish. 
Being out on a pleasure excursion, absent on leave from his 
regiment, he seems to have thought more of the picturesque and 
romantic, than of .the 'military, features of the country over 
whicji he travelled. The professional part of the work ‘Was left 
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to his companion, and we have no doubt that it was done effec- 
tually and well. An elal)orate map of the country was prepared 
by Lieutenant Sturt. Th(w went by Akrabad, Syghan, across 
the Dundan-i-Shikkun, to Badjgah, Kui, Heibuk and Elitiltim. 
“ The road to the latter place,” says the writer of these papers, 
“ bordered the river throughout the whole of the journey, 
‘ around the bases of the hillsj until we approached Khdl6m, 

* when the stream rushed witlv^ipetuous violence, through a 
‘ deep cleft of tHe last of this glorious range, forming a strong 

* defile half a mile in length, and its greatest breadth not a 
' hundred yards. One small bourj, or tower, is stationed mid- 
‘ way, and slightly elevated from the road. In defending the 
‘ pass, a mere handful of the troops on the crags above, by 
‘ repeatedly hurling down masses of rocks, would, for a time, 
‘ stop the progress of a hostile army from either direction.” 
The Mir Wulli of Khulfim asked Sturt how long it would take our 
troops to capture his fortress ; and Sturt replied “ About a quarter 
of an hour F It is remarkable that neither from these travellers, 
nor from the officers of the detachment which spent a year on 
the Hindu-Kfish, do we learn anything about General Harlan’s 
expedition, though the General, according to his own account, 
only a year before, traver^ nearly, if not quite, ihe same 
country, with a train of artillery. 

It was on this road, by Khfilum to Balkh, that our troops would 
have proceeded to the latter place, and perhaps to Bokha- 
ra, if the views of Sir William Macnaghten, openly expressed 
in the early part of 1840, had been carried out. Lord Auck- 
land ^t first expressed his disapprobation of this movement, but 
subsequently withdrew his dissent. There were three different 
ol^ts, wi believe, contemplated by the P^nvey. One was the 
re-establishment of the authority of Shah Bujah over ihe petty 
Usbeg Shites, between Cabul and Balkh. Another was the 
' libevation of Colonel Stoddart and the chastisement of the Klian 
of Bokhara, Btut, over and above these more ostensible designs, 
it thought expedient that the demonstration should be made, 
as a counter-movement to that of the Russians on Khiva. Tliat Sir 
William Macnaghten thought an advance into Turkistan a less 
difficult and hazardous movement than the passtige of the Kliyber, 
we have sliOwn in an early,ni|mK^Qfi this jourm^^ The design, 
diowever, was shortly abkndbhedi probability, owing tq the 
receipt of intelligence of the breaMot^rn of the Russian expe- 
dition. Whilst Macnaghten^and Burfee were labouring under the 
conviction that General Perotfski h^ reached Khiva, the Rus- 
sian leader was retiring homewards wit’ll his, shattered battalions. 
• The expedition was abandoned at the end of January. On the 
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13 th of March, intelligence of the disastrous position of Pe- 
roffski’s force was publicly announced in St. Petersburgh, and 
communicated by Lord Clanricarde- to the Foreign Secretar;)^, 
Lord Palmerston. It does not appear that the ti^ngs of this 
disaster created much dismay in the Russian Capital. Count 
Nesselrode said, that it was, cfoubtless, unfortunate; for that such 
a check at that time might Imve an injurious moral etfect in 
Central Asia; but it was believed by our minister that the 
Russian nobles and officers of rank, in general, by no means 
regretted Peroffski’s failure, the expedition having been very 
unpopular among them. It is worth mentioning that Count 
Nesselrode told Lord Clanricarde, that the Russian Govern- 
ment wished to exert their influence at Bokhara,* to prevent 
any Turkoman Chiefs from joining Dost Mahomed, in the hope 
of obviating any occasion lor the British troops to pass the 
Hindu-Kush. It was in the same spirit that Captains Abbott 
and Shakespear were despatched to Khiva, in order, by the 
liberation of the Russian slaves at that place, to ‘‘ obviate any 
occasion ” for the advance of a Russian army into the dominions 
of the Khan Huzrut. 

It is by no means our intention, however, in this place, to enter 
upon the consideration of the political designs of the Russian 
Government. Our object in this article is mainly a geogmphi- 
cal one ; but we purpose, before we bring it to a conclusion, to 
give some incidental account of the relations existing, during 
our occupation of Cabul, - between the different states of 
Central Asia, and of the manner in which they Avere affected 
by the movements of the English on the one side, and the 
Russians on the other. Great Avas the ignorance which < Jong 
^existed tliroughout all the civilized Avorld, regardingi|^^ Oilitn- 
tries lying between the Ilindu-Kdsh and the ‘CaspiafPr-^nd 
it is only since a fcAV energetic officers of the Ea^ Indii Com- 
pany have traversed those dreary countries, tha| gepgrai^crs^" 
have been able to lay doAvn the position of the.diffm’cnt places' 
betAveen tlfom with any thing like accuracy. ^Evti^'^OAV, 
indeed, there are considerable vagueness of delineation and 
uncertainty of nomenclature in the maps most recently publish- 
ed. It is no uncommon thin^ to see mountain ranges set down 
Avhere no mountains are, and rivers flowing in unknown directions. 

It was, at one time, believed, that the Oxtw emptied itself into 
the Caspian ; and even recently, a belief has existed, that the 

♦ But it was acknowledged that at this time Rassia liad no agent at or near Bokhar^ ; 

‘ that there were no means of (opimunicatiun with that pl^e through Astrabad ; 
and that the caravan rqdte from Orenburg to Bokliara, Avbich lies to the east of 
the Aral Lake, would be rendered dangerous for Russian travellers by Uk#* failure o^ 
PeroffsLi’s expedition. 
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Tartars changed the natural course of the river, and turned its 
direction from the Caspian to the Aral lake — the fact being, that 
♦ the Aral lake was formerly conceived to be a part of the 
Caspian. Poor Captain Grover complained bitterlj^, that the 
Home authorities believed that Bokliara was in Persia ; and he 
was so concerned at the mistake, that “ detcraiined, ” as he says, 

to support the national honour*” he took the trouble to address 
a letter on the subject to the Secretary-at-War, who was sup- 
posed to be responsible for thd blunder in the Army List. We 
hope that the national honour does not depend upon the national 
knowledge of the geography of Central Asia. If it does, we 
are afraid that it is in a very bad way. 

Had the Russian force, which baffled by cold and want 
stopped short at Ak-boulak, penetrated as for as Khiva, and, 
encouraged by success, determined to push on towards India, 
it is conceived that it would have taken the route by Bokhara 
and Balkh. We do npt believe that one serious thought of any 
such advance ever entered the mind of the Czar, of Nesselrode, 
or of Peroffski. The movement was meidv a demonstration 
called forth by our advance into Affghanistan. Still it elicited 
much speculation and conjecture regarding the possibility, of 
the march from Khiva to Cabul, and the various routes acces- 
sible to an invading force, ^herc were three routes into AfF- 
ghanistan from the northward which Peroffski might have 
taken. He might, as we have said, have proceeded by Bokhara 
and Balkh, across the Hindu-Kfish. He might have taken 
the Western route across the desert of Merv (or Kharasm), and, 
thence crossing the Murghdl^, have marched upon Herat ; or 
he might have taken a middle course, crossing the Merv desert, 
and proceeding by Maimunah to the Hiniju-Kush. The 
first of these is, comparatively well known. The second is the 
route taken by Captain Abbott, and subsequently by Lieu- 
tenant Shakespear. The third was hikeii by Arthur Cqnolly, 
in the autumn^ of 1^40, when he commenced that perilous 
journey to Khiva, Kokand and Bokhara, from which he was 
doomed never to return. 

The records of this journey are of no common interest. 
Whether they exist any where in a perfect state — in an unbro- 
ken series — we do not pretend to know. We think it is 
extremely doubtful. Arthur Conolly was a profuse and rapid 
writer. When he was not in the saddle, the pen was almotipt 
always in his hand. He suffered nothing to escape him, and 
Vhen on his travels, in new countries, kept an elaborate jour- 
nal, in which he noted down evcrythifig he did and everything 
he saidi Even in his dungeon at Bokhara, he noted down 
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everything that occurred to vary the monotonous wretched- 
ness of his prison life. But the disastrous events, which, for 
a time, interrupted all communication, and caused the destruc- 
tion of many interesting and important records, not improbably 
consigned to perdition some uncopied portions of Arthur Co- 
nolly’s correspondence. It is enough, however, for our present 
purpose, that a narrative of hie journey from Cabul to Khiva, 
by the Merv desert, is in existence. It is of this tract of 
country that we desire to furnish softie illustrations from the 
manuscript materials in our possession. At Khiva Our enqui- 
ries for the present must enef. 

It had been in contemplation to despatch Major Kawlinson 
and Captain Conolly to the Russian camp, when the approach 
of Peroffski’s force was agitating the councils of our Atfghan 
diplomatists. There was sometliing in such a mission peculiar- 
ly grateful to the ardent romantic temperament of Arthur 
Conolly. Disappointed upon this occasion, he never ceased to 
long for another (mportunity of penetrating into Central Asia, 
and facing the dimCultics and dangers of a journey among a 
barbarous people and in an almost unexplored land. Nor was 
it the mere excitement of adventure that lie coveted. He had 
great ideas in his mind about the consolidation of. the Durani 
Empire ; and he thought it not improbable that, if by any means 
we could reclaim those unsettled border-chiefs, who were eter- 
nally transferring their allegiance from one monarch to another 
(keeping themselves and their neighbours in a state of peiqietual 
unrest), and so permanently fix the boundaries of the kingdom 
of Cabul, we might in time woi;)?; out a great moral revolution, 
ending perhaps in the conversion of the Affghans to the pure 
faith of Jesus Christ. It is not improbable, that we may, on 
some future occasion, discourse more at length wi the character 
and career of Arthur Conolly. At present, Jt is enough to say, 
that he obtained, in prosecution of his long-cherished schemes, 
permission from his friend and relative. Sir William Macnaghten, 
to proceed to Khiva and Kokand. When we say that he obtain- 
ed permission to proceed to these places, we do not mean that 
he proceeded as an amateur ; that he was merely — what Lord 
Ellenborough in a letter to the Khan of Bokhara described him 
as being — ‘‘ an innocent traveller.” He was delegated b^ the 
Envoy and Minister to carry out certain objects in Turkistan, 
involving a journey to Khiva and Kokand, and, conditionally, 
to Bokhara; but it is doubtful, whether either Sir William 
Macnaghten or Lord^Auckland really approved of the mission. 
The former, in all probability, succumbed to the wishes of 
Arthur Conolly ; ftnd the latter, somewhat reluctantlyt yielded) 
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his assent, on the representation of the Envoy and Minister. 
The Governor-General disapproved of Abbott’s mission to 
Kliiva, and thought little better of Conolly’s ; but the latter 
was sanctioned in ‘‘ a private letter from authority, ” and can- 
not justly be regarded as an amateur expedition. Lord Ellen- 
borough, however, always insisted on regarding it in this light ; 
and, when General Pollock made an application to Govern- 
ment on behalf of the servants attached to Conolly’s mission. 
Lord Ellenborough replied, that he had no knowledge of that 
officer’s mission to Kokand having been authorised ; on the con- 
trary Ilis Lordship was informed by the late President of the 
Board of Controul, that Lieut. A. Conolly was expressly in- 
structed by him not to go to Kokand.” Be this as it may, in Sep- 
tember, 1840, Arthur Conolly started for Khiva and Kokand, 
carrying credentials to both places. The countries of the Hindii- 
Kfish were then in so unsettled a state (for Dost Mahomed had 
escaped from Bokhara and was raising the Usbegs) that the 
Envoy believed that he would bo obliged to proceed by the Herat 
route. However, he joined the 35th N.*l., which was then 
proceeding to re-inforce the Bamian detachment ; and was 
present at Brigadier Dennie’s brilliant action with the Ex- Amir 
and the Wulli of Khultim on the 18th of September. He 
started, full of “ heart and hdj)e full, too, of the noblest and 
purest feelings of humanity, earnestly hoping that the British 
Government would be induced to play what he called the grand 
game, ” and embrace in one great net-work of benevolent diplo- 
macy all the countries of Central Asia, meting out the amplest 
justice to all, protecting thc^ weak, coercing the tyrannous, 
and restoring peace ^ and prosperity to countries long harassed 
and desolated by strife. ^ 

We purpose to follow the “ innocent traveller ” from Bamian 
to Khiva. It should be noted here, that he was accompanied 
by ^ an A%han Elclii, bearing letters from Shah Sujah to the 
different Chiefs upon the road. This man’s name was Allah-dad 
Khan. He belonged to the tJpulzye tribe, and was held in 
some repute at the Cabul court, especially as a skilful intrio-u- 
ant. It was long before the Shah could make up his mind whom 
to dispatch upon this mission; and the difficulty of selection delay- 
ed Conolly’s departure longer than was pleasing to his enthu- 
siastic temperament. ^ The choice, that was at last made, seemed 
satisfactory to all parties ; and the Mussulman and the Christian 
travellers set out on their journey. Allah-dad Khan was a little, 
tcrubby-looking, sallow-faced man, with a busy look and a rest- 
less eye ; but it was believed that he would be true to the • 

^interest! of hism^ster,especially (as the Shah himself suggested) 

c 
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g8he left behind him Ids family and much valimble property at 
Cabul, which would prove the best guarantees for his good con- 
duct in Turkistan. it : i i* l* ir 

We shall now let Captain Conolly speak for kimself. The 
^ Hazareh and Eimdk countries, which we traversed, he says,* 
^'between Bamkn and Maimuna, consist of high unwooded 

* mountains, covered with gra^ and various shrubs and herbs, 

* which serve for s|)ring and summer pasture and winter fodder, 

‘ and Tallies at different elevations, in the highest of which is 
‘ sown only the naked Thibetian barley, and in the lowest, 

* barley, wheat and millet. The Hazareh portion is the coldest 
^ and the poorest; and the natives with difficulty eke out a 
‘ living in small villages of low huts, where they herd during 
‘ the long winter season under one roof with the cows and 
‘ sheep, using as fuel small dry shrubs, and the dung of 
‘ their cattle. An idea of their privations may be formed from 
‘ the fact that the mass of the people do not use sa/^. There 

* is none in their own country ; and, as they cannot afford the 

* price, which would remunerate importers of this heavy article 
‘ from Tartary and Aftghanistan, they have learned to do with- 

* out it. Their best bread is consequently very tasteless to 

* a stranger.” 

Captain Conolly’s party^ found the Ilazarehs unblushing 
beggars and thieves,” but mild in their manners and industrious 
in their habits. The Chiefs lie felt inclined to describe, some- 
what in the same terms which Elphinstone ' applied to the 
Amirs of Sciude— “ Barbarians of the rudest stamp, Avithout any 
of the barbarian’s virtues.” Of the military tribes he says 

The soldiers of both tribes are cavalry, mounted chiefly on small active 
horses of native breed, though some ride horses imported from Turkistan. 
Their arms are and matchlocks— the last weapons furnished with a 

prong for a rest. There are claw^ of military repute among both people ; but 
the best of them would not stand in open field against Affghans. Their strength 
lies in the poorness and natural difliculty of their counfry ; but this last defence 
is, I imagine, greatly over-rated. Parts of the interior are described as ranch 
more steep than that which we traversed ; but this portiotA, which is the most 
important, as being on the high road to Herat, is by no means so inaccessible as 
it has been reported ; and, were the Governments of Herat and of Cabul settled , 
and of one mind, this route might soon be safely re-opened. 

Neither among the Hazareha nor the Eimdks ia money 
commonly in circulation. The ordinary currency is sheep ; and 
business ia conducted in a very primitive manner. Traders from 
Herat, Candabar, and Cabul repair to the residences of the 


* In a letter (dated Merv, November 16,1840) containing a running abstract of 
his private journal. The journal itself, foil of geographical memoranda, was to have 


request that he would shape the rough surveys into a presentable map. 
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Chiefs, and barter their cotton cloths and chintzes for sheep. 
The Turkish merchants take, in exchai^e for their articles, hu- 
man currency. “ The articles,” writes Captain Conolly, which 
‘ the Hazarehs and Eimidks take to market are men and womeuy 
‘ small black oxen, cows and sheep, clarified butter, some 
‘ woven woollens for clothing, grain sacks and carpet bags, felts 
‘ for horse clothing, and patterned carpets, all naade from the 
^ produce of their flocks ; fdr they ex|>ort no raw wool.” When 
further advanced* on his journey, in the neighbourhood of 
Maimuna, Captain Conolly found that slaves were the repre- 
sentatives of value in those parts, a man having offered him 
a horse for a young male slave and a poney. When the Eng- 
lish officer asked him, if he was not ashamed of dealing in God^s 
creatures, he said that he could only do as others did, but tliat 
he did not mean in this case to imply that he required an actual 
slave, but the value of one — showing, ” adds Captain Conolly, 

‘‘ that men are here a standard of barter, as sheep are among 
‘ the Hazarehs.” 

Having contracted with a native of Hei^^l, who had resided 
long among the Hazareh and Eimdk tribes, for safe conduct 
: frpm Bamian to Maimuna, Captain Conolly proceeded to Yai- 
I kobung, the valley of which is watered by a clear trout-stream 
> running from the far-famed ‘^Bendimir,” of which the foet of 
Lalla Roohh has given us so romantic and refreshing an account. 

‘ There was very little of romance, except of the brigand kind, 

; in the character of the Chief of this place. The present Chief 
' of ^aikobung,” writes Captain Conolly, is Mir Mohib, a vul- 
[ ‘ garian of the coarsest order.. He put Shah Sujah’s letter to 
■ ‘ his head with a fair show of respect, and came to pay his res- 
S ‘ pects to us as the bearers of it, when we gavp him a suitable 
? ‘ present. Ilavkig taken leave, he sent to beg for my furred cloak; 
j ‘ and, on my giviqg his messenger a note, which would pro- 
\ ‘ cure him one from Bamian, he sent to say that he must have 
' ^ my girdle, sha^Yband rf thousand rupees, and he would permit us 
‘ to depart. We were too many to be thus bullied; therefore, 

‘ replying that the Mir seemed to misunderstand our condition, 

‘ we marched away at once, without his daring to interrupt us.” — 
MS. Records. 

Following the course of the Herat river in its clear quick 
wanderings thi’ough different breaks of the limestone valley, 
which forms its bed,” Captain Conolly’s party made their way 
to Deh-Zungi, where they were hospitably received by Sadok 
: Beg, with whom the English officer discoursed freely on the 
[ disadvantage resulting from the constailt internal feuds which • 
I , were detracting the country. The Chief^* said that he was 
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deeply impressed with a conviction of the truth of Captain 
Conolly’s assertion ; and that, if Shah Sujah would only send 
him a regiment and a couple of cannon, and make him chief 
Governor of the Ilazarehs, he would undertake to keep the 
road between Herat and Cabul more open than it had been 
since the days of Mahmoud of Ghuzni. 

There was a war then raging between certain Eim^k and 
Hazareh tribes, and Captain Con^ly^s party were in considerable 
danger from the predatory barfds, which ‘were loose about 
the country. We have an account in the journal of the origin 
and progress of this little war; but we pass it over to give an 
extract relating to the personal adventures, which befell the tra^ 
vellers, on coming across the skirt of the storm : — 

“ When -vre had got two raUes down the valley/’ writes Mr. Conolly, “ we 
were met by sixty horsemen, who called out to us to stop and pay zucat. The 
Atalik’s brother riding ahead, and explaining that we were Envoys on the 
King’s affairs, and not traders, our way-layer replied, that we had paid our way 
to others, and wliy not to him. ‘They are guests of the Atalik/ replied his 
brother ; ‘ and by God and the Prophet, they shall not give a needle, or a chillum 
of tobacco.’ ‘ Then, b^r tlOji and the Prophet, we will take it !’ rejoined the 
robber. Whereupon he ranged some of bis men in line to face us, and caused 
others to dismount upon a rock behind, and to set their guns in rest We lost no 
time in getting ready for defence ; but the Atalik’s brother, riding out between 
our fronts, called a parley, and, drew a line, which neither party were to pass till a 
war had been decided on. ’ Three quai'ters of an hour were consumed in 
debatesf which were thrice broken by demonstrations of attack ; and by the 
end of this time thirty or forty men of the same tribe had collected on foot from 
a near encampment with the evident intention of making a rush at our baggage 
in the event of our becoming engaged in front. We had dispatched several 
messengers to bring up our host ; and, just as the affair had assumed its worst 
look, a cry was raised that he was coming, hooking back, we could see ^horse- 
men pouring out like bees from the tents surrounding Dowlutyar, and also 
hastening in our direction ; but, whilst fOur Eimak escort ex;clainied that the 
Atalik was coming in force to the rescue, our opponents cried out in scorn that 
Hussau Khan was coming to help them to plunder us ; and each party raised a 
shout for the suppbsed reinforcements. After about ten minutes of the most 
intense anxiety, during which we and our opponents, as if tfy mutual agreement, 
waited to see whose conjecture was right, we were relieved by the arrival of 
the Atalik, who, galloping up ahead to us at the utmost speed, exclaimed, that he 
had brought Hussan Khan to our defence. The, announced ally was not long 
in following with three hundred men, and our enemies were made to undertsand 
that they must abandon all idea of attacking us — Hussan Khan declaring that 
we were Envoys recommended to him by the Shah, whose slave he was, and 
that he would allow no one to molest us.”— A/ 5. Records, 

Such are the rude chivalry of the Hazareh and Eimdk coun- 
tries ! Captain Conolly and his party were conducted safely 
along their road out of the reach of danger ; but Hussan Khan 
jiad evidently some misgivings, as to the part he was acting, for 
when he took his leave, he limited his benedictions to those who 
were true followers of the Prophet, and afterwards expressed hitt 
belief, that the English designed to subvert all Muhammadan 
powers ; a notiojl,” adds Captain Conolly, which ^eems tp 
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^ have been industriously propagated among all the tribes, which 
* dwell between the Indus and the Oxus.” 

The party spent four days at Bajgah,* where they were 
hospitably entertained by the Atalik. Here our travellers 
were in some danger from the attacks of Kuvar Beg, a 
neighbouring Chief, who would have spoiled Conolly and his 
friends with little compunctic^, but for the good offices of 
their host, whose alliance tliis man found necessary to his 
existence. Ku\%r Beg* wal at war with another and more 
powerful Chief, whose son he had murdered in his own house. 
The character of this man is well described in Conolly’s jour* 
nal:— 


Wednesday, October 7.— Kuvar Beg came to visit ns in Allah-dad Khan’s tent, 
which we had pitched, as the largest, a little outside our camp, that our guests 
might not have opportunities of stealing, or of too closely observing our pro- 
perty. He was a worn, hard-looking, sarcastic old man ; and his evident object 
throughout the interview was to bully us out of our confidence, and to lower 
us in the opinion of our host and his relatives, so as to lessen their scruples 
about treacherously spoiling us. He, first, after a few cold compliments, 
attacked the Urghenj vakil, by asking why he hacLnot sent assistance to 
Herat, when it was besieged by the infidel Persians. •Yakub Bhai promptly said 
that, but for the food supplied from Merv, Yar Mahomed Khan could not have 
held out. “ A shop-keeper might call that aid,” was the rejoinder “ The 
aid I alluded to, was of men, swords, guns, “ After all,” h.e continued, 

“ though the people speak ill of the Wuzir, to* my mind he is one of the few 
wen, who remain in these couiitries.^He'-holds his own, and turns his neighbours 
to account. They say, God knows with what truth, that#ke keeps a Feringhi 
at Herat, from where he draws a lakh of rupees every month ” 'I hrieflv 
explained why a British agent was resident at Herat ; and that the money from 
time to time disbursed through him, was given for the defence and restoration 
of a^lace, which we had encouraged him to hold out at every sacrifice beimr 
interested in preserving it to the Affghans, with whom we had renewed the 
alliance made thirty years before, jpr tlm purppse of mutual defence against 
foreign encroachments. “ .\ye ; the Affghans !” remarked our visitors, -‘they 
cannot do without help now ; they have ceased t® be soldiers.” Allah-dad 
Khan here replied, .with gentleman-like firmness, that ff, which God forbid. 

would see that theJ 

con d still use their arms niat.>ally , and, after a lame attempt to turn Dost 
Mahomed 8 defeat inlrf a victory, in order to make light of Shah Suiah's 
/oiled m both bis endeavours, exclaiming, in the 
hearing of some of.our peofle, as he mounted to return home, “ Alas 1 slas 1 
I have no relations. It has been shown to me in a hoakS-that the ul..ertee ef 
such is lawful , and there U enough for all.- We tCght 1 IdJm as we^ 
a. pol.t.o towards the Atahk, to send this ruffian a }.resent of Lderam vaTne 

as he had made himself our guest-admitting our host's apology for hm 
insolence in the common excuse that he was half mad.— A/o’. RmrS. ” 

Emerging from the Hcirrfid valley the p^ty now proceeded 
northward up the Hmdu-Kush, and, pasting over an undu- 
Ming p am, crossed the summit of the main ridge of mountaini 
descending they came upon a deep and rapid brook, called tho 
1 ungun, which led them four miles down the cultivated valley 

♦ Ting i^a<‘e must not be confounded with the fort of *Baio”ih n 

• where Capuin Ha^’s detachment was stationed in 1840, Bamian, 
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of Ghilmi, to the mouth of a deep and dose pass, called the 
Deriah-i-Khurgosh, or the “ hare’s defile,” which proved to be 
at an elevation of 5,700 feet. Proceeding through this defile, 
on the following day, they journeyed some thirteen miles 
between perpendicular mountains of limestone, the defile 
‘ running in acute zig-zags, which, for the most part, were not 
‘ more than fifty or sixty yards* long,” and having only breadth 
cnoligh for a path and for the brook, which they were cohtinu- 
ally obliged to cross. “ Burnes, f see,'^’ write# Arthur Conolly, 
“ states that after crossing the Dundan-i-Shikkun, he travelled 
‘ on the northward to Khulfim, between frequently precipi- 
‘ tous rocks, wliich rose on either side to the height of three 
‘ hundred feet, and obscured all stars at night, except at the 
^ zenith. I am afraid of exaggerating the height of the cliffs, bc- 
‘ tween which our road here lay, by guessing at their height in 
‘ feet ; so I will only say that their precipitous elevation made our 
* horsemen look like pigmies, as they filed along their bases in the 
‘ bed.” After expanding to a width of about fifty yards, the defile 
again contracted to ‘'that of thirty ; through which Conolly and 
his associates wound for about five miles, when the Tungun 
discharged itself into the River Murghab, which came from 
the cast, in a bed of good width tlu’ough a similar deep pass. 
I'he passage through the defile is described as winding to such 
an extent, that it occupied the baggage ponies four hours to 
accomplisli a distance, which, in a straight line, would have been 
little more than six miles ; and that the portion of the road, 
which lay in the bed of the stream, crossed the water thirty -dour 
times. The journal-writer thus^dcscribes the Dcriah-i-Khur- 
gosli : — 

Whot is called the« Deriah-i-Khurgosh end*} at the junction of the Tungun 
-with the Murghab \ but the narrowness and diflBculty of the Pass continues fop 
a mile further down the lef^ hank of the latter stream, which we forded when 
the water was up to our ponies’ shoulders, running at the rate of, I should ima- 
gine, 3^ miles per hour. A steep road, which laden ponies take, ascends a 
little above the entrance of Deriah-i-Khurgosh, which runs down again just 
below the junction oii|t^e two streams ; therefore it may be crowned without 
much labour thus faf bn the left side ; but, take it all in all, it is, I suppose for 
its length, as difficult a Pais as exists. I have seen nothing like it except some 
upper portions of the valiey of the Gauges in the Himalaya mountains, and its 
impregnability, according to Asiatic notions of warfare, fully warrants the saying 
with which Eimaks arjstid to have answered the threats of kings, — “ Oppress 
us, ttWA we’ll fide to tlftjpare’ s defile.”— Records, 

^ Continuing norawards along country still precipitous, the 
party, on the 11th of October, was attacked by a band of 
horsemen ; — 

i 

Our foremost riders had yearly reached this point, when a number of 
armed men, rising with shouts from their ambuscade above and on either side 
of us, began with one a(Scord to pelt stones at us, and to fire their guns ; those, 
who yfkxQ on our flanks also loosening pieces of rock, which came bounding down * 
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the shingle bank with force enough to bear away any thing occupying the path. 
Fortunately, the Kafiia was far enough behind to avoid the first of the attack ; 
and we retreated to an open fi^rt of the Pass, when, making ourselves masters 
of the shelving flank on each side, we entered into negociation with our assailants 
ahead. After much time hall been lost in parley, our aggressors agreed to take 
a few pieces of chintzes and forty rupees (as we had no more goodsj, and invited 
us to advance ; but we had scarcely reached the old points when our Envoy, sent 
with the cloths and cash agreed to, came running down to us, stripped and beaten, 
and the attack upon us was renewed. Ouj skirmishers having kept the shelving 
flanks, we had not to retreat far, and, having briefly consulted in turning again, 
we decided that there yas nothing foibit but to force our way. So, advancing 
with our best musket- men on foot, while those left with the Kafiia followed in 
close order, firing over our beads at the cliffs above us, in less than ten mi- 
nutes, we made ourselves masters of the narrow passage, from which our enemies 
retreated over the hills. Some of our men and horses were severely bruised 
by the stones, which were rained upon us during this push, but no bones 
were broken, and the only gun-shot wound, that could be found, was in the 
cloak of one of my Hindustani servants. I am happy to believe that none of 
pur cowardly enemies were killed, or seriously wounded, for we found no dead 
‘men on the rocks taken, and they retreated too fast to carry off any, who were 
much disabled. — MS, Records, 


After this adv entur e , the party proceeded on quietly to Maimuna. 
Mehrab Khan, a keen sportsman, was then ^Qut “ on his annual 
hatta;^' hwi his brother received and entertained Conolly with 
all possible hospitality. After a delay of four days, the Wulli 
returned, and next morning called upon the British officer, when, 
after presenting to him Shah Elijah’s letter and dress of honour, 
Conolly “ quite won his heart,” by giving him, in the name of the 
Envoy and Minister at Cabul, a double-barrelled gun. Next 
day the Embassy went to return his visit : — 


MeVab Khan bade us frankly welcome, and ordered in breakfast of bread, fruit 
cream tea, of which we partook together, our servants carrying off parceU 
of fine green tea, imported from Yarkl^nd, and largo loaves of Russian refined 
®*^*?'* were set before us upon long platters of dried fruits, as the host’s 

offerinjg. After breakfast, the Wulli, without thiiVking it necessary to dismiss 
anv of the mixed servants who stood in the room, began to'twlk about his poli- 
tical .<>ituation, which he described with some humour, begging to know if we 
could give him hope of any arrangement that would enable him to rest 
under one master, “ No doubt,” he observed, " you know the saying, that it is 
dimcult for a man to sail with jjis legs in two boats; but how can any man hope to 
escape drowning, whg is obliged to shift them among five, according as the winfi 
changes i My ancestors were content to serve the king of Cabul ; and, when^ 
.members of thnt house fell into misfortune, they found hospitality here. Shah*" 


for Bokhara : the Khan Huzrut desires me to pot myself under him : and" von 
Murghar-;l7 “ wl'" ^soph-ud-dowlah crossed the 


Upon this, Conolly, congratulating him on the skill which he 
had shown m keeping so well in his own boat, said -that Shah 
Sujah by no means meant that he was tp put himself in imme- 
diate subjection to the throne of Cabul, rather than to that 
pt blerat; but that he hoped he would give lio support to Post 
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Mahomed, or any of his Turkish allies. I gave a plain an- 
swer,” replied Mehrab Khan, “ both to the Dost and his support- 
^ ers ; I told him 1 had seen enough of petty leagues against the 
‘ armies of kings, and would not compromise myself for any one. 
‘ I liad nothing to say to Dost Mahomed Khan when he was in 
^ power. Why should I take up his cause against one, whom God 
‘ has restored to his former thione ?” 

We must pass over th^ long and not uninteresting account of 
the history of Mehrab Khan and the fnternar state of his domi- 
nions given in Arthur Conolly’s journal, and accompany the 
travellers on their journey to Merv : — 

** We made five marches, 'writes Mr. Conolly, “ to the south^rard of west, via 
Alma Ku3u and Charshumbel, from Maimuna to the River Murgh^b, en- 
camping on its bank at the fort of Kaisul Khauck, a few miles below the fort 
of Bala Murghab, which we did not see. In view, upon our left, during these 
five marches, was the south-west ridge of the Hindu-Kush mountains, from 
which we descended behind Maimuna. Our road lay upon easy rises and 
falls through hills of a light clayey soil, enclosing many well-watered valleys and 
glens, in which is cultivated wheat, barley, millet, sesame, flax and cotton ; 
vineyards and gardenscflourish about the villages, at the chief of which, brisk 
little fairs are held twice li week for the convenience of the country round. It 
is a fruitful country, which only requires more inhabitauts to be very valuable : 
and I learn that the districts on towards Herat, as well as those under the moun- 
taiu5 eastward of Maimuna, are of similar chara6ler.’'--3f -S'. Records, 

As they proceeded onwards, several Kafilas passed them on their 
way to Bokhara, or met them on their way to Maimuna for grain ; 
and they encountered several single Turkomans on their way 
to the latter place, riding horses, which they were about to ex- 
change for slaves. A melancholy account is given of the traffic 
in human flesh, which disgraces these parts of the country. 
‘‘ Every defenceless person,” it is said, ‘‘ who can be used for 
‘ labour, is carried off to the insatiable markets of Tartary. We 
‘ were followed Iby a small Kafila of slaves from Maimuna, con- 
‘ sisting of Sheahs, Hazarebs and Suni Eimaks, of all ages, from five 
‘ to tliirty : and we actually discovered that four children of the 
^ lot had been purchased on a speculatign by our colleague, the 
‘ Kliivan Envoy, whilst towards us he was repiobating the prac- 
^ tice as irreli^us and impolitic, and expressing hypocntictil 
‘ hopes that it would soon cease, in all these countries.” 

Fording the Murghab at Karnaoul Kazeh, their march then 
lay along its left bank, for eight marches to Merv. The waters 
of the Murghdb are described as muddy, flowing with fre- 
quent eddies, at a rate of about a mile ana a quarter in an hour, 
and having n?any dangerous quicksands. The banks are thickly 
fringed with tamarisk bushes. , 

Captain Abbott, who? crossed the Murgbdb at another spot, 
and in a differenf; season of the year, describes the river as 
“ a deep stream of very p4re water, about sixty feet in breadth 
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and flowing in a channel mined to the depth of thirty feet 
in the clay soil of the valley.” " The bants, ” he adds, are 
very precepitous and fringed with tamarisks and a few reeds. 
The valley itself is, at P\inj-deh, about mne miles in breadth, 
but narrows as wo advance. Here it is about three-fourths 
of a mile in breadth. On the east bank are sloping sandy 
hills, about 600 feet higher than the valley.^ On the west 
is the desert — a high sandy plait over-run with low bushes 
and camel-thorn, and ex^jenduig to the mountain barrier of 
Persia. The valley of the Murgh^b has once been well 
cultivated, but is now from Pun|rdeh to Yullatun utterly 
deserted, owing to the late distractions of the country.” Sir 
lichmond Shakespear says — This river, when I saw it (in 
March) was muddy, deep and rapid, and full of quicksands. 
The only boats on it, I believe, are the ferry-boats. I was told 
that, even near Punj-deh, the river is at times fordable. Much 
cultivation is irrigated from the Murghdb at Yullatun, and 
the greater portion of its water is wasted on the desert.” 
Che distance from Yullatun to Merv is 22 miles. ^ Shakespear 
ays'^t is an " excellent road over a hard, flat plain — water to 
e found occasionally— grass and wood both scarce.” 

Merv is the head-quarters of the slave-trade of Turkistan. 
Arthur Conolly sighed over it^ but felt himself powerless : — 

“ I have found it necessary,’' he writes, “ even to repress the expression of our 
yinpathies for the strangers, who are so unhappily enslaved in this country ; 
or the necessary interference of Abbott and Shakespear for the release of the 
Russian captives has given rise to an idea, which has spread like wild fire 
hrougff Turkistan, tlmt the Knglish have come forward as deliverers of all who 
ire in bondage there — a notion, which, grateful as it may be to our national 
“cputation, requires to be corrected by 8,11 who come to Usbeg 'J'artary in any 
)olitical character, lest it should excite the enmity of slave-owners against 
ill our efforts for good among them, as well as increase the unhappiness of llie 
mslavcd. To you, however, I may mention that the stat^ of affairs here is 
Hitiahle in the extrefhe, and such as to make every Englishman, who witnesses it, 
nost earnestly reprobate tjie idea of our consenting to its continuance for the sake 
)f any political contingency whatever. Judge only from the following note 
As we came out from vi^ting the Bhoi (Governor), a party of Zekkat 
Turkomans entered, bearing three blackened human skullsupon the point of lances, 
lud thirty bound persons from Khelat-i-Kadur, who, with thirty-six horses, 
jad been recently captured in a chapao. When they had reported the success of 
^eir expedition, these bandits gave the Governor two men and two horses for 
bis share, excusing themselves from paying the full proportion of one in ten, on 
Ihe plea that they had lost or injured some of their own horses. They then pre- 
^ented the heads of their victims, imd, having received five tillahs for each, received 
)rder8 to parade them through the bazar (it being market-day), where I, an hour 
ifterwards, saw them again hung by the beard to a pole Determined to examine 
into all the sins of this place, which had been reported by my servants, I order# 
id my horse, when the market was warm, and, riding through every corner of it, 
}#w enough to sicken and shame the coarsest heart. The camel and horse fair 
was conducted on level spots outside the skirts of standing shops, in which the 
necessaries of life were displayed among a few Iifxuries by the resident traders, 
t the doo-'s of many of these shops, females of different'^iics, under that at which 
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they could no longer be recommended for their personal attractions, were placed 
for show, tucked in good clothes put on them for the occasion, and having their 
eyes streaked with antimony to set off their countenances. Others past their 
prime, with children of poor appearance, were grouped, males and females toge- 
ther, in the corners of the streets, and handled like cattle ; and I was shown small 
mud pews, a little above the height of a man, enclosed on all .sides, into which 
intending purchasers take either male or female captives that they fancy, for 
the purpose of stripping them naked to see that they have no bodily defects.”— 
MS. Records. 

Merv* was once a place of considerable importance; a second 
‘ Palmyra,” says Mr. Sterling, standing an oasis in the midst 
‘ of the Turkoman desert, lying between the Oxus and the culti- 
‘ vated parts of Khorassan.” Abbott says of it, that it was one 
of the most ancient cities of Asia. 

It was situated in the plain, about twelve miles east of the little bazar, which 
at present bears its name. It was founded by fire-worshippers, of whose fort, 
called Klllah-Ghubbah, there are yet remains ; and it long formed a portion of the 
Persian Empire, whose boundary on the east was the river Oxus. Its vicinity 
to this boundary, and its disjunction from the inhabited parts of Persia by wide 
deserts, must have early rendered it obnoxious to molestation from the Turkish 
and other tribes ; and Merv has probably changed masters as often as any city 
in the world. Latterly, as the Persian dominions have shrunk upon their heart, 
Merv has always belonged either to the Turks, or to some of the petty princi- 
palities of the neighbouring mountains. It has, within a few years, been wrested 
from Bokhara by the Khan of Khiva, and forms one of the most important dis- 
tricts of Kharism. During the misrule and anarchy of the last sixty years, 
the ancient dam of the Murghab was neglected and carried away. The city 
in consequence became uninhabitable, anc^ was utterly abandoned. The dam is 
again set up and the lands are brought under culture ; but the ancient site con- 
tinues a deserted ruin. The present Merv is an assemblage upon the Murghab 
of about one hundred mud huts, where a considerable bazar is held. The 
entire waters of the Murghab are dispersed over the sandy plain for the 
purpose of irrigation. This profusion of waters renders the sqil prodr.ctive { 
but it has not strength to bear any but the poor kinds of grain. The plain 
is perhaps an area of sixty miles by forty, or 2,400 square miles, running 
on every side into the desert. About 6h,000 Turkomans are said^o live upon 
this plain, chiefly as miltivators. The trade passing through Merv is very con- 
siderable — Merv cqpn\cting Bokhara and Persia, Khiva and Affghanistan, In- 
deed, the position of l^Ierv is so important that it will never be long abandoned, 
and might with judicious care rapidly rise from its dust into wealth and im- 
portance. — MS. Recordf. * 

So too thought Arthur Conolly. Looking out upon the 
traces of desolution which every where surrdimded him, and 
mourning over the ruins of past prosperity an^ magnificence, 
his benevolent and earnest mind grasped the idea of the restora- 
tion, through British agency — himself perhaps the cliief agent — 
of the pristine glories of this once celebrated place. Of all 
the benevolent single-minded men, who took an active part in 
the memorable events of the great Central- Asian drama (and 
whatever we may think of the policy out of which those events 
arose, there were many humane and honest men concerned in Its 




• It is supjposed to occupy the site of Antioebia Margiaua. 
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execution), there was not one more benevolent, or more single- 
minded, than Arthur Conolly. That he was very speculative, 
we know. Indeed, it is not to be denied that he was something 
of a visionary; but his visions were of the purest, the, most 
benevolent kind, and we could better have spared a more^ prac- 
tical man. What can be more characteristic than his specula- 
tions among the ruins of Merv ? ^e had no n^tsgivings about 
our grand move across the Indus.” He was always earnest, 
sanguine, speculative — always *11111 of grand schemes for the 
regeneration of Central Asia; and now the sight of the de- 
parted glories of Merv stirs up all his benevolent desires. 
Leaving the modern city — if so it can be called — he visits the 
ruins of the ancient habitations, many of which he describes 
as still in a state of tolerable preservation.* This is a double 
city ; and, at the distance of about a mile and a quarter, he 
alights upon a third. ‘‘ There remained in this citadel,” he says, 
‘ the mounds of two immense sloping bastions. We were able 
‘ to ride up to the top of the highest; and from it looked 
‘ down upon the desolation of four fortified* tjities, standing in 
‘ the midst of devastated fields, gardens, valleys and castles of 
‘ various times, the ruins of which extended to the horizon dis- 
‘ ccrnible from this emmencG. It was a melancholy view ; but 
‘ the regret, which it excited, tt^as lightened by a gratifying con- 
‘ viction, that there existed no physical obstacle to the speedy 
‘ restoration of every thing that had been destroyed within this 
‘ wide extent of once flourishing country. Notwithstanding the 
‘ 7jeafs that the ijlain of Merv has been deserted by the multitudes 
‘ leho used to till it, and the destruction of every tree that helped to 
‘ give it shelter and moisture, the proverbially fertile soil has not been 
' invaded by more drifts from the desert, than would disappear un- 
‘ der two years' ploughing f And there are thouskds, who would 
‘ willingly make this land their settled home, if they could be 
' protected upon it — to say nothing of a yet entire colony of 
‘ industrious people, who sigh for it at Bokhara. Shall we not, 

‘ some of tliese days, exert the influence, that our grand move 
‘ across the Indus has gained for us, to make Merv once more 
‘ ‘a king of the Earth,’ by fixing its borders in peace be- 
‘ tween the distinctively hostile parties, who now keep up useless 


* “ An arch^ gate of burnt brick,” he writes, " placed in the western centre of a 
bastion wall, 700 yards wide, which was faced by a ditch, admitted us into a street of 
shops running though the middle of a deserted town ; the red brick walls of which oc 
eiUier side, and of a dense mass of houses behind them to the foot of the ramparted 
wall, were still in a great meaauro standing. One fine double-domed public Bath was 

repairing would have fitted it for 

, I * t The italics are the writer’s. 
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‘ claims to it, and causing the desolate city to rise again, in the 

* centre of its natural fruits, as an emporium for commerce, 

* and a link in the chain of civilizing intercourse between Eu- 
‘ rope and Central Asia?” 

The route from Merv to Khiva followed by Arthur Conolljr 
was the same as that taken by Sir Kichmond Shakespear. It is 
known as the Kah-i-Tukht. .Captain Abbott had taken another 
route to the westward of this, known as the Rah-i-Chusmah. 
For about twenty-eight miles, al'ong 4he banks of the Murghdb, 
the country is cultivated and fertile. Wood, water and grass 
are abundant. But here the cultivation ceases, and for some 
fifteen miles the road lies over a hard level plain ; no water 
— little grass — wood scarce.” Wood and water then become 
again more plentiful, but grass continues very scarce, and 
(what little there is) of a very indifferent kind. The next 
fifteen miles of the road are along the river, over a sandy soil ; 
wood abundant, grass scarce.. Here the traveller, crossing 
the Murghdb, strikes into the desert, that lies between that 
river and the Oxi^Sr As this is an impoi^tant tract of country, 
in relation to the great question of the passage of an army 
from the Caspian to the Hindu-Ktish, we shall do some service, 
perhaps, by recording the dcscripllons given of it by Shakes- 
pear and Conolly. The formeiP writes — Across the desert 

* the soil is sandy and the surface very uneven, generally 

* covered with stunted bushes of tamarisk; but occasionally 
‘ large sand-hills are crossed, composed of the loosest sand. 
‘ In the spring, the Turkomans feed large flocks of shdfep on 
‘ the grass of the desert. I was fortunate in having a guide, 
' who brought me in a very sinprising manner across the 
‘ monotonous sand-hills to two pools of water, 20J miles from 
‘ the river ; anJ on the borders of these pools a little coarse 
' green grass was found for the cattle. From these two reser- 
‘ voirs, we marched over the same uneven sandy ground, covered 

* with the same ugly bushes, twenty-eight miles ; when in the 
‘ middle of the night and without a moon, the Turkomans of 

* the party asserted that we were on the direct road from 
‘ Meshed to Bokhara. I tried hard to discover some traces 
‘ of the road^ but failed; and, even by daylight, it is hardly 
‘ possible to discern the track. The bones of dead camels 

* are the only sure marks. These are occasionally fixed in 
‘ conspicuous places. One or two piles of wood are also 

* placed as marks ; but for these there is no definite road, as the 
' loose sand drifts with every breeze, and obliterates the marks 

, * of the cattle in a short time. We moved twenty-seven miles 
‘ ajong the road ffom Meshed, and then hit upon the RaH-i- 
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‘ Tukht, at a well of bad water. I am ashamed to that 
‘ I cannot decide whether this water was impregnated with 
‘ soda or saltpetre ; but it was of a most offensive smell and 
‘ taste.* The Affghans drank it in large quantities, as did 
‘ the Turkomans — the latter affirming that they preferred it 
‘ to river water, "and asserting that it quenched the thirst and 
^ cooled the blood. The horses and cattle drank of it very 
‘ greedily, and neither man nor beast suffered from it. At 
‘ thirty-six miles ffrom this WI3II, we came to another of excel- 
‘ lent water. A large flock of sheep and a khail was found here. 
‘ The place is called Bi-khuppa, and is off the direct road, which 
^ we left at twenty-one miles from the well of bad water, and 
‘ joined again at twelve miles from Bi-khuppa. At the Tuklit 

* we found another flock of sheep. The servants said that 
‘ there was but a very scanty supply of water here ; but cir- 
‘ cumstances prevented my visiting the spring. The sand is 
^ very loose and deep for many miles before and after reaching 
‘ the Tukht. At 18 | miles, the soil becomes harder, and the 
‘ sandy hills take a more regular firm; iimd at twelve miles 
^ from the Oxus, there is an old well of great size built of 
^ pucka brick. This well is nearly filled by the drifting of 
' the sand. Khuppa-killah must have been a fort of considera- 

* ble size; but at present itts hardly possible to trace the plan 
‘ of it. Some of the ruins of the bastions are still eighty or 
‘ a hundred feet high.” — MS, Memorandum, 

We shall return presently to the general remarks of this able 
and*enterprlzing officer, upon the practicability of the road — 
remarks which derive an additional value from the fact of their 
being written by an artillerjr officer — ^and in the meanwhile 
transcribe Arthur Conolly’s account of this formidable desert. 
“ Our route frpm Merv to Khiva,” he writes, struck into that 
^ taken before us by Shakespear. From the canal beyond the 
‘ Murghdb, at which we halted to lay in water, we marched 
‘ seventeen miles north to camp in the desert. In the first ten 


This is, m all probability, the same well as is thus described in Conolly’s journal : 
^ h® well was but three feet in diameter, and seventy-seven feet deep : the water was 
. blackish, bitter and stinking, and there was so little of it, that we were obliged to 
Mnd a man down to the bottom to fill the small buckets tnat were lowered to him. 
It being evident that we formed too large a party to arrive together at any such wa- 
tering place, Allah-dad Khan and the Khiva Envoy went a-head, while T halted a 
day, to put a march between our two divisions. We marie our third inarch of twentv- 
miles into the desert, with skins filled with this water. The fii-st third of this 
Stage was over finer soil, the next one over moderately deep loose sand, and the Ikst 
through tatiguing sand-beds. The fourth march took us twenty-two miles over hil- 
locks of heavy sand to the Well of Sirt Sali, which contained abundance of water at 
a depth of twenty-one feet. This water was brackish, but had no bad-sraelL It served 
lay feVocM^p”^^^^y^^0^ nules, wliich w^ all over yidulations of sand that 
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‘ miles were visible in all directions the ruins of former little 
‘ castles, about which lay brok^^ bricks and pottery. After 
‘ tlic hrst two miles, we found tnin drift-sand lying here and 
‘ there upon the hard clay plain ; but there was none to signify, 

‘ even to the end of the stage; and it may be inferred that 
‘ if, after so many years of abandonment, so litfte sand has been 

* collected here, the annual drift in time of full habitation and 
^ tillage would not be felt. Next day we marghed eighteen miles 
‘ north to the single well of Tei'eh,„the road generally over 
‘ sand, which lay lialf hoof deep upon the hard plain, though 
‘ occasionally we had to pass deeper beds, gathered loosely upon 
‘ this foundation. Every noAV and then a patch of the hard 

* soil appeared quite bare; and we could observe here and 
‘ onwards to the Oxus, that in soil of this description are set 
‘ the roots of nearly all the bushes and shrubs, which cover 
‘ the surface of the wilderness. * * * * The sixth march of 
‘ twenty miles over similar sandy and undulating plain took 
^ us to Tukht — a spot from which this road is named — marked 
‘ by a broad belt otb Jbare loose sand-hills, which rise over each 
‘ other towards the centre, from the length of twenty to eighty 
‘ feet, and serve as reservoirs for the snow and rain-water, that 
‘ fiill upon them. Wc found holes about three feet deep, dug 
‘ jit the bases of the most sheltered sand-hills, containing a foot 
‘ or more of filtered and deliciously sweet water ; and it was only 
‘ necessary on draining a hole to scoop a little more sand from 
‘ its bottom, and to wait a Avhile for a fresh supply to rise into 
‘ it.” The seventh march carried him on fifteen miles witlr-the 
same excellent supply of water. The eighth took him the same 
distance to the ‘‘broad dry bed 'of the Oxus,” in which he 
encamped “ amongst reeds and jungle-wood, near the left t^ank ' 
‘ of . the actual river, where the stream was 650 yards broad, 

‘ 'flowing in eddies, with the dirty colour of the Ganges, at the rate 
‘ of 2J miles an hour.” “ Noble stream,” adds'Captain Conolly ; 

“ but, alas I without anything in the shape of a boat upon it.” 

Tlic entire distance Ijetween the canal of the Murghab and 
the river Oxus is, according to Conolly, 130 miles. “ This 
is not,” he says, “ the diflicult journey, that the Turkomans love 
‘ to represent it. Small parties of travellers, carrying their 
^ baggage on ponies, can easily accomplish it in ^ve days — with 
‘ exertion in four; and it might be made both easier and 
‘ shorter for caravtins, for it winds considerably. Small detach- 
‘ melnts of light troops, well supplied with camels, might, on 
‘ emergency, be pushed across; and I conceive that 12-pounders*^ 

‘ miglit be drawn over tlie sand by camels on sledges, if not 
^ upon wheels; but, it is not a road, which a reguKv force 
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^ g£»any..«i^ ‘or des^^iptiod wpiiW*.itak§^in or&nfltry circum- 
‘ stances.* , • * * *' * " * * * ti-, ' ' • 

Shakespear seems to have entertaiaecf a still stronger opinion 
of the difficulties of the passage. Looking at the* Merv desert 
with a soldierly eye, he summed up his opinions, of the imprac- 
ticability of the route for a large army with guns, in a few’ 
pregnant sentences, rather re^rding, it would seem, the ques*- 
tion of an advance from our side'than towards it. At Merv,^ 
he says, ''very laige quaptities of grain might be prdcu^'ed, and, 
‘ as in the early spring, grass would be very abundant, it 
' appears possible that cavalry could move across this desert 
' without any very serious difficulty, if sent in small detach- 
‘ ments. Infantry, in the same manner, might cross; but 
‘ to bring artillery would be verv difficult indeed.. . > I do not 
' like to say it would be impossible, as with a corisiderable out- 
‘ lajr of money in purchasing animals to convey water, and 
' with proper arrangements, this desert might be crossed by ar- 
/ tillery : but the wells are generally t^rty-six miles apart, and 
‘ the sand is so heavy, that this distancq < 5 ould not be done 
' in less than four days ; and even then the cattle would 
' suffer much, so that between the^ wells, water must be carried 
for men and cattle for two days, I would, in case of such a 
‘ thing ever being necessary^ propose that but a few rounds of 
‘ ammunition be carried in the limbers, and none on the waggons ; 

‘ that botb gun and waggon be lightened in every possible 

manner ; and that the native mode of marching be adopted 

‘ vix, if the distance to be crossed is twelve miles, that six 
miles should be marched in the early morning, and six in the 

‘ ^ through sand, that 

kills the cattle. ^ The difficulties may be said to be conquered 
when the Oxus IS once reached; from thaftime, wood, water 

• *“• " * »« ~<i 

Conolly was of tlus opinion too ; and he points out, more- 
ovei, that along the line of the Oxus, there is a large available 
supply of rude native carnage, well suited to the country, which 

W 

halted, except on the last march but one, so as to Ket'WtIr f om t ^ 
observed its breadth to vary from 650 to 300 yards, -the stream ^ 

ji.ivided by sand-banks. Slany portions of ^tKed retainertJaoe^ frequently 

mg that t^tse buildings wdre situated on a line of trade ATthi^roaTilong'thi 
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Oxus can be travelled by the cs^rts the doantry, rude vehicles pat together 
without iron, nails, but which run smoothly on verjf high wheels, iri which are 
set well greased axle-rings, the best of cast iron, imported from Russia. The 
body is of plank, generally about three feet square, set in the circumference of 
the wheels, and two feet more of length, by running out boards to notches on the 
shafts. The wheels have as much as 6^ feet diameter, and inches breadth of 
run, which is not tyred. There are eighteen, or nineteen spokes in each, set 
six inches a part’ and tapering from a breadth of three to two inches, from 
under the nine inches, deep run to the heavy nave, 3} feet in circumfer- 
ence, in which they are set. The axle bar itself is not shod, but turns 
without creaking in the well-greased iron ring mentioned. Add a chimney 
pair of shafts, 1 2^ , feet long, and fourteen in^Iies in circumference, of which 
half a foot sticks out behind— and you have the Khiva Araba, which, not- 
withstanding the spiall ness of its body, is made to convey two camel loads, or 
even more at ajpinch. The height of the wheels makes it difficult to overturn 
this narrow vehicle, and a pony generally manages to pull it along at a good 
pace, harnessed, by a collar and a small wooden saddle ; if the load is unusually 
heavy, or the road bad, a second pony is put on Tandem fashion, and a man or 
hoy rides the leader. When we had entered the Oxus, we passed endless files of 
these caits. There must be an immense number of them altogether in this 
country. Even m their present state, they would be of immense service to an 
invading force in want of transport, and their seasoned material would come into 
much use for carriages of other build.— Records. 

Shakespear desenbes these carts, as of very clumsy construc- 
tion, drawn by a* single yabu ; but Conolly thought, that 
clumsy as they were, they would be a great improvement upon 
the common native hackery." At least, ” he adds, the iron 

axle-ring might be introduced.” Both writers state that wood 
and grass are plentiful Shakespear,” writes Arthur Conolly, 
'^in one of his letters to T^d, remarked, that if the Eussians 
‘ came here to invade India, they would find plenty of timber, 
‘ either for land or water-carriage.” And then he characteristi- 
cally adds — I have only to confirm this statement ; but I will 
add a hope that, ere many years, both we and the Eussians shall 
see the resources of Kh^rism called forth for a very different 
purpose.” The road is for the most part good, but sandy. Two 
or three marches from Khiva, the most luxurious vegetation 
commences, and .extends in one unbroken s-heet to that city.” 
« According to the best information,” adds Shakespear, this ciil- 
‘ tivation extends for three hundred miles with an average breadth 
‘ of twenty-five. I have seldom passed a portion of ground more 
‘ highly tilled or better wooded. The farm-houses are very nu- 
‘ merous, the gardens are extensive and well kept, and the people 
^ iare evidently wealthy. This ground is densely populated, and 
‘ the carts of the country meet you at every turn. The climate 
‘ is delightful” , 

.Conolly gives A very similar account. One easy stage,” he 
says, “ took us hence (from Phitunk) to Heizarash,* an open 


, * Khizarist, or Ilazarasp ? 
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‘ town surrounded by very industriously cultivated fields, 
‘ the proprietors of which scatter their houses among them 
‘ like tents, rather than reside in close villages. Such is 
/ the nature of the country all the way on to Khiva, and 
beyond to the end of the oasis, north and west, chequer- 
ed by occasionally tracts of marshy or sandy grounds. — 
Water, in all tracts of the oasis that we have seen up to Khiva, 
* lies only 4 fe^,t below the suiAce, and the wells are mostly 
‘ completed )?y setting up,holh)w trunks of trees, a foot or two 
above the earth, through which water is drawn by the hands, 
by means of a small leather bucket attached to a straight 
^ pole.” ' 

i Conolly found the petty Chiefs in the dominions of the Khan 
jlluzrut of Khiva somewhat grudging of their courtesies and 
[hospitalities. At Merv, the Governor excused himself for his 
imisbehaviour, by alleging that it was not the custom of the 
[country to behave better; and the English officer found, as 
[he advanced, that the man had spoken the truth. As he ap- 
proached Khiva, matters appeared somewhat to mend, as it be- 
:came known that the Khan, who was then out on a hunting ex- 
cursion, was disposed to receive hm hospitably. Messengers had 
i)ccn sent forward from the royal camp to invite the ambassa- 
dors to the presence, and, under their guidance, Conolly advanc- 
ed. As he neared the temporary residence of the Khan 
Huzrut, a new and unforeseen difficulty presented itself. He 
found that he had little reason to confide in the good faith of 
his colleagues 


Qur colleague Yakub Bbai turne^^out a mean creature, seeking to conceal 
the benefits had received from the British Government, and speakln™- 

slightingly of our Affghan policy, after all his fine words at Cabuh We discover'*- 
cd him latterly, telling his acquaintances, that Shah Suwh> Government was 
all a farce, his country rebellious from one end to the othef, and the English 
only just able to hold their ground against Dost Mahomed, who itould infallibly 
have conqiiered us at Bam.an, had he not committed the error of sending his boI 
a-head. 1 his, I presume, w,^ to soften the defeat of so many Usbegs by a hand- 
ful of disciplined troops, as the notion is not a pleasing one here just now, I lec- 

had been misconstrued; tnd promised 
to be more careful, taking the opportunity to beg that I wouldn/imburse him 
for a horse lost in the Furrah road, when he was travelliair<l» his 
to you (Sir W. Macnaghten), and for sundry articles stolenl'r^m^ h^m one night 
on our march through the Maimunah district. I replied, that I must make a 
reference to Todd about the first item, and that, for the /eerd, we wouW Le 

kZ tZTlZrc attention paid to Mah-drd 

Camp, I was more than once disposed to conclude that Ya- 

noon ‘“P'a'ioaa fo? which I took hirtotoek 

upon the road. But I am on the whole now inclined to think that the 

Huzrut never had a clear idea of, or much respect for the 
bujah. Herat 18 in his eyes the most important Affghan’ sovereSTand^tm 
remain 60, unless the king of Cabul takes up simh a position nortt of’the hIu 
iu-Khsh, #0 as to make it easy for him to reach Khiva by the iZof the’ 
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Oxus, i'hia is a desideratum for us and for our Chief Durani Ally, both on poli- 
tical and commercial grounds, which acquires greater claims on our attention, the more 
we look into the state of Turkistan at large.— MS, Records, 

The cmbaBsy was graciously received in the king’s comfort- 
able stick and felt tent.” The Mehtur Agha was present ; and 
a Mirza, who acted as Persian and Turkish interjireter, was in 
attendance. The Khan Iluzrut is described as a dignified 
and gentleman-like person, About fifty years old,”* of gentle 
manners and affable address. He conveyed Jiis meaning to his 
' interpreter in a soft low voice, and then looked up to the person 
addressed with a smile, wliich was said to be habitual to his 
countenance.” Sometimes he* condescended to be jocose; and, 
in spite of the inquisitorial character of the Khan’s language, 
the English officer soon felt himself at ease in his presence. 
The conversation, which took place on this and other occasions, 
is minutely recorded in the journals, from which we have largely 
quoted, and is, at the same time, to our thinking, so interesting 
and so important, as an exposition of our policy towards Khiva 
and the neighboupng states, of their relations towards each 
other, and their position in respect to the probabilities of a 
Russian invasion, that we need make no apology for indenting 
. largely uix>n the manuscript before us. After the first cour- 
tesies had been interchanged, the ^Chan inquired, what were the 
latest accounts from Abbott and Shakespear ; and then^ some- 
what abruptly, told the interpreter to ask which was the greater 
nation, the English or the Russian ; and to explain that it was the 
intention of the Khan to compare his answer with those «given 
by Abbott and Shakespear, Conollv answered that both 
nations were of the highest class ;»that the English was the older 
and the richer ; but that Russia was very great, and every day 
becoming greater. The Khan Huzrut then asked, what was 
the nature of the relations existing between England and Rus- 
sia : to which Conolly replied, that they were quite amicable, 
as they had long been — it being obviously the interest of both 
states, if only on commercial considerations, to live in friend- 
ship towards each other. The dialogue then continued ; — 

is your latest intelligence of the Russians, -with respect to this 

quarter ? 

Conolly.— yiy last was, before they had heard of the restitution of the cap- 
tives. They were not then minded to renew their attack this year ; probably, 
because of the difficulty in procuring enough of camels; but it was understood^ 
they had not abandoned their expedition, and that they were making every pre- 
paration to ensure success. 

Khan. — What are the last accounts from Persia? ^ 

Conolly,— Yfe have not now an ambassador at the Persian court. 1 only 


♦ This was written just ten years ago. 
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prauow, that theTersians hojd Ohorian, and that they have not *“y 

^ Government on the points at issue between the two states. ® 

' JTAan.— Will your ambassador return to Teheran ? 

Cono/7y.— We hope that matters will ere lonp be adjusted, so as to i 
' return; for we have no ill will against the Persians, and the present 
is prejudicial to them, as well as to us. 

A/ian,->Shakespear engaged to be back from Petersburgh in foi 
detained till spring—when do you think he will come ? 

Co/io%,-4Ie.wiU act as near to his word as possible; bttt* perhaps he will not 
be able to return at an by that way. Russian Bni|^ror may decline to 
i receive him as an ambassador from your Majesty: and it niay be Judged best for 
^ him tol^low Mr. Abltot to London. *1 mention those, as posame evBAts, that 
Mr. Shakespear may not, under any circumstances, seem to come short of his 
promise. 

jCAsh.— The Russians received Shakeamf Dansh Kuljah aud Orenburgh, and 

K *)ack my merchants: why should tnay refuse to aftcept him at St. Peters- 
? 


Conolly,— It is not certain that they recognised him in a political character at 
Orenburgh. Your Majesty’s ambassador was present. His interference took 
them by surprise They could not reject the captives that he brought them, 
and they felttsp^^ in accepting the prisoners to restote your Majesty’s detained 
subjects. But now they may stand upon their dignity i and, although vre may offer 
our mediation in a friendly way, for the sake of our own interests, which are 
involved in your quarrel, we cannot force it»upon the Uuissians, if their cause 
is just; and now, especially, that they have failed in theit attempt to reach Khiva, 
they may think that they owe it to themsely^es, to 8he\f the world, that they are 
sufficient for the redress of their own wrongs. Our interference may thus be 
frustrated, or deferred, or thrown into tmother channel. However, now that 
the way of parley has been opened bjr the restitution of the captives, whom Mr. 
Shakespear conducted to OrenburglK it will shortly be seen what tona the Rus- 
sians will take. • . V .y - , . 

A/iarti^With what justice (attending to my expresMon) can the Russians 
pursue the quarrel, now that their people hgvo map restored ? 

Cono//j/,— The detention of those captives' was only one of several charges 
made by the llussian Emperor against the state of Khiva, in the proclamation 
whiclf he published in Europe. May I be permitted to ask what are the last 
distinct demands that have been made upon your Majesty by the Russians ? 

A/ian.-— God knows what they want 1 

The Khan Huzrut said this rather pettishly, and the Mebtur Agha sneered 
obsequiously, while the interpreter was repeatii^^it. 

CoMo//y,— Mr. Shakespear forwarded a oopy "-of the* letter from General 
Peroffsky at Orenburgh, alluding both to the Russian captives in your Majesty’s 
dominions, and to ccrtiyn forts, which the Russian Government required your' 
Majesty to destroy. Is that the last communication received? 

KKan — The last. 


Conolly.—l take*the liberty of putting these questions, because the Governor- 
General of India wishes to know the exact particulars of .the case be- 
tween Kharasm and Rdssia, that he may be prepared |o advise ^jour Majesty 
■in every contingency, and know what to say to the Russian Government con- 
cerning this matter, if opportunity should present itself for. further English 
mediation. His Lordship was very glad to find by yo^f M^^^y’s mission to 
Cabul. that the policy of the British Government was appreciated j and he hopes 
now, that the affairs of Affghanistan give promise of order, to establish a per- 
manently friendly intercourse between the throe countries. The letters which 
I have the honour to bear, will completely explain the GoVernyr-Generij(!^ s«n- 
timents with regard to Kharasm : aud my colleague, who brings a friendly ^pigtle 
from his Majesty, Shah Sujah, will be able to satisfy your Majesty upon 
every point, which concerns the relations of England with his own country w 
well as regarding those which the king of CaWU desires, to maintain with the 
states of 'iSurkistan. . ^ 
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Conolly then presented hie despatchee, and withdrew from 
the royal presence. In the evening, he forwarded" pre- 
sents to the E^g. The next day was devoted to hunting 
and hawking ; but, on the following, the British officer was sum- 
moned to a private interview with th^J^an Huzrut. The 
Khan desired him to be seated; but CS^y excused himself, 
on the plea that he had stood before Shah Sujah; and the 
answer seemed rather to plelse the despotic Chief. The busi- 
ness of the interview then commerced. Gonolly asked the 
Khan what he intended to do regarding the demands of the 
Russian Government upon him. The Khan asked what those 
demands were, and called for^n intelligible explanation. Co- 
nolly met this question with another, asking the Khan what he 
expected would be the next demand of Russia, now that the 
prisoners had been released. “How can I tell,” exclaimed 
the Khan, “ what demand they will put forward? God knows ! 

‘ They may ask a hundred tilings ; but they have mo cause of 
‘ complaint now, as I liavc told them.” The dialogue then con- 
tinued : — 

Cono%.— Concerning the settlement of your frontiers, and security to Russia 
against future inroads* 

iTAon,— Shakespear will see my hoirder ; and I told him to say that, if any of 
my tribes committed chapaos^ they should be given up to the Rushans, on con- 
dition that the Russians would agree to gi\R up to me any of their tribes, who 
might foray mine. 

Cono^.— General PerofFskyinhis last letter refuses your Mf^esty’s demands, 
that he sh^OhJ^destroy Dansh Kullah ; but insists on the destruction of certain 
forts, maintained by your Majesty’s subjects, which are the resorts of robbers. 
From Yakub Bhai 1 learnt that this probably refers to a place called Ak Mai:hich. 

Khan.-^Ak Musjid (white mosque) is within the Kokand border. Our fort 
in that direction is Jynkund ; but that is a place inhabited by peaceable pea- 
sants— not a rqbber-post, as represented. 

Ca»q%.— Tlie Russians, however-*pardon the observation— supposing that ’*' 
to be the quarter referred to, are not li^elv to withdraw- an assertion deliberately 
made to the world, because youi* Majesty^s servants deny its correctness. This 
is a matter, in which you may need the testimony, perhaps, the guarantee of 
a third party. Could not the state of Kokand assist your Msgesty here ? It 
is equally with Khiva, interested in preserving the present Usbeg borders to 
the northward. 

iT/mn.-— We are not ndw on the gpod terms we used to be with Kokand. 
Only«rith in the last year, they hav^ themselves invaded ray territory, built a / 
fort in it, and aggressed my subjects ; and I contemplate sending 1.5,000 or 20,000/ 
Allamans to chapao their country, in return. What do you say to this j* ' 

Conoltp , — Since your Majesty permits me to offer my opinion, I must say 
that such a course appears td me the»v«® Reverse of wise ; and 1 regret exceed- 
ingly the information now given to me, a6 it throws baek my hope of speing the 
independence of Turkistan established by the concert of its differefit rmers. 
Syud Muhammad Zahid, the Kokand Envoy, whom I met at Constantinople, as- 
sured me, that Kokand and Kharasm were one, and that their united influence 
CQuld oblige the Amir of Bokhara to come into any arrangement, thatWas essential 
to the safety of nil. Therefore I considered my hope two-thirds accomplished. 
Now I find your Majesty on indifferent terms with Kokand, aA well as Bokhara, 
aud know not what end to within, and enemies without 1 , , 
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i iTAan.— But wonld you have me sit auiet under as ipjury of that sort ? The 
Kokandis wopild suppose that I iras afraid of them ; and this is the time of year 
. for an attack. Though I sent an Envoy to Kokand, in company with the 
Kuzzak Khanjeh, when he passed through this, to remonstrate, and see about an 
agreement-~onIy within the last month they have made an incursion upon my 
grounds. How can I bear this ? Have you not yourselves sent to cAapao China, 
because that people injured some of yours. Shakespear mentioned this. Why 
should you advise me contrary to what you do yourselves ? 

, Con^.—l would have your Majesty compare the urgencies of the dangers 
^which exist, and at any rate make provisi(^ against the greatest. The Russians, 
fwho declare that nothing but an extraordinarily cold winter prevented their 
itaking Khiva last yeai^ and who will bertainly exert all their great strength to 
^effect this object in a second attempt, unless you satisfy all the demands, that 
they show to be warranted by the laws of nations, have given your Majesty a 
brief interval of leisure, in which to mak^ complete agreements with them, for 
the conservation of your dignity ; and you propose to consume this time in a 
border war with a stale of your own race, which you ought to conciliate, as 
the one that can best help you out of your most pressing difficulties. Your 
Majesty thinks that your honour now calls upon you to attack the Kokandis. 
They will think their honour demands reprisals : and so you will go on, weaken- 
ing each other and widening the breach, till, the time for accommodation having 
[passed out of hand, your foreign enemy will find it easy to do what will lastingly 
[injure you both. ® ^ 

■ Khan. -Please God, if the enemy advances again, we will all unite to oppose 
him. , 

ConoZ/y.—Permit me to represent that no one will then unite with your 
Majesty. The nearer the appearance of the danger, the more will each other 
state, seek to make its own escape from it. How many sent help to Herat, when 
the Persians invaded it, though their success there would have shackled all 
Turkistan ? Bokhara gave you none, though entreated, when the Persians 
were at your doors ; and Kokand cnooses the very time of your distress to 
enlarge her border at your expense. There is only one other hope of the 
Usbeg states holding together and remaining free from foreign controul — 
which lies in their coming to a timely understanding about their individual 
rights and common interests, and making amicable and complete engagements 
with ^ch other to secure them. Other parties may second such a measure • 
but the Usbegs themselves must originate it— and that soon. 

The Mehtur here broke in, Very sagely observing, that what 
God had decreed, would assuredly come to pass : and that if 
Kokand shouldl assume a hostile attitude towards Khiva the 
Khan Huzrut would put his trust in the Almighty, and make a 
stand for his own defence. To this Conolly replied, that faith 
in God was assuredly agreat thing, nothing greater; but that hu- 
man caution was something too in an emergency ; else the IGian 
Huzrut would not have restored the Kusslan captives. The 
Khan, laughing at this retort, exclaimed, « We must have one 
‘ good blow at the Kokandis, to shew that we are not afraid 
wrnmake it up with them. I shall write to say 
that Mr. Conolly advises this, and send the ‘ Allamans’ about the 
time that you proceed. What say you? Or shall I defer the 
expedition till you are across the border?”— After some further 
^onversatbn, the Khan ^ked bluntly, what Conolly waa goi:^ 
X) Koland for?— Probably many othere, before and after, have 
isked th^selves and others, a siroUar question— what was the 
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object of' Conolly’a Journey to Kokand? — Conolly told the Khan 
Huzrut that hia Mission to Kokand had several objects ; firstly, 
to reply to a friendly overture, made a year and a half before, on 
the part of the Kokand state, to the Governor-General of India ; 
and to establish by hLs own explanations, and those of his AfFghan 
associates, as complete an understanding as possible regarding 
British ^iroceedinga and designs in Affghanistan, which had been 
much misrepresented, with remrence both to that country and the 
countries beyond, so as to obtain f6r his own Gl)vernment, and for 
that of Shan Sujah, the esteem and friendsliip which are their 
due; then to ascertain how the commerce of England and 
Hindustan, about which we %cre very solicitous, could best be 
extended, through the country of our Atfghan allies, to the 
remotest parts ot Turkistan; — further to gain a clearer insight 
into the political state and disposition of Kokand, as cither 
was likely to ailect British interests in the event of endeavours 
being made by foreign parties to subvert the independence of 
Turkistan, as was to be aj>prehended from more than one 
([uarter ; and to ut^g upon that court the expediency of its help- 
ing to prevent such an occurrence, by concurring with its 
neighbours in measures of general justice and jicace. In con- 
clusion, Conolly, whilst admitting, that the British Government 
had immense interests at stake, and that the disorder and weak- 
ness of the Usbeg states were prejudicial to our position in 
Central Asia, declared that all our objects were honest and 
friendly, and that it was his desire to counsel nothing that 
would not be advantageous to others, as well as to ourseh'es. 

The Khan Iluzrut listened attentively to these explana- 
tions, and then asked Conolly,' when he intended to pro- 
ceed to Kokand. Tlic British officer replied, that, perliaps, the 
sooner he went 'the better, as ho was anxious, to avoid the 
extreme severity of the weather, and was moreover desirous 
of a speedy return, as he might be able to advance the interests 
of His Majesty in another direction. In what direction 
asked the Khan. “ In that of Persia,” was the answer. “ Per- 
sia,” exclaimed the Khan Huzrut with much energy, “ please 
God, we are ready for them — ^ready at all times.” Upon this 
Conolly urged that Persia W'as no such contemptible enemy; 
tliat European skill had organised her armies; and that in all 
prolmbility her movements would not be in her own name. 

was only the other djiy,.hc said, that Muhammad Shah 
iH'ceived a very hr^c supply of arms and a Ixxlv of European 
officers to re-orgjmizc his troops, from the French Govenunciit, 
.which desired to re-establish its influence with the Shah’s court 
by doing liim service. “ If the Russians, ’’ he added, ‘ crnain at 
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‘ wai* with your Majesty, they will probably endeavour also to 
‘ set the Persians upon you. It would bo politic in them to do 
‘ so, because the Persians, now, must be more or less subservient 
‘ to them ; and if the Persians are, by any European assistance 
‘ of money or military enabled to make a good entry into 

‘ Kharasm, it will be ve|^ difficult to get them out again.*’ The 
dialogue then continued t — o | ^ 

If the Persians obtidn European aid to’ invade me, I will employ 
yoar aid to repel them. ' ' 

Cr>nol/y.— The British Government will, doubtless, do its utmost in every 
case to prevent the borders of Kbarasm from being broken up ; but it cannot 
take part a^instany of yom^M^esty’s enemies, who may come with a just 
ground for invasion. 

jUTAoN.— What just ground can the Persians assert ? 

Co»o//y.— One, which no third nation can disallow that your Majesty’s sub- 
jects carry off their men, women, and children, aid sell them, like four-footed 
beasts. 

jSr/4a«.-~The8e chapnoi are carried on by tlmraselves •, and probably, for one 
Persian that we take, they capture and sell five Sunnis. 

ebnoWy.— I, till now, understood that the captures were almost entirely on the 
side of your Majesty's subjects. One thing is certain ; that there are countless 
numbers of Persian slaves in Kharasm ; and if their country n^en come as 
invaders, they, and probably every other slave in your Majesty’s dominions, 
would rise and form a second army ’against you— a force acquainted with 
evefjyi^lgurce and weakness of the country, who would help invaders to keep 
whateVtft they ^might conquer. But this not being the most immediate danger, 
the discussfon n^y lie over awhile j t'jough yqj|r Mi^eity's servanu will do well 
to consider it attehtiVely. • 

Oan.-^( After a pause)— -Had you not better^efer your journey to Kokand, 
till matters are more settled between mo and that State ? ^ 

ConoUy. — Time is now of great value. 

He liien went on to say, that he apprehended no danger in 
any jiart of Kharasm; and tliat, as according to the Khan 
lluznih, Kokand was bent on disturbing the peace of the Khi- 
van territory, it would bo well to proceed to the former place 
without delay, to ascertain the cause of this hostility. “ It is 
‘ not impossible,” he suggested, “ that Russia, on going to war 
* with your Majesty, may have incited the Chief of Kokand to 
‘ take advantage of your situation, just as I supposed it possible 
‘ that she might set Persia upon you. This is the A^ay of all 
‘ nations when they go to war, and therefore nut to be wondered 
‘ at.” ‘‘ But it would be miserablepolicy,” he urged, ‘‘ either on 
‘ thepartof Kg|^d,or the part of Kiiiva,topavethc way,by their 
‘ misunderstaJpSiigs, for the advance of a foreign power.” Illus- 
t^ing his arguments, by pointing out on a map, the position of 
England, Russia and Hindustan, and the Central Asian countries 
intermeifiately situated, he insisted upon the expediency of 
pre^rving general peace in Turkistan, and explained, at the 
same time, how important it was foi Great Britain to keep 
down th^. ascendancy of Russia in Central Asia. The Khan 

s 
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Iluzrut examined the map, and, putting it aside, turned to the 
Mehtur to consult with him about the selection of a proper 
person to accompany Conolly to Kokand ; and soon afterwards 
the meeting terminated. The Khan spent the day in hunting, 
and Conolly in meditation. 

Thinking over what had passed, at the morning’s interview, 
it occurred to the latter, that die might not have been sufficient- 
ly explicit, and that there were other points on which he might 
have touched with advantage ; * an(> he, therefore, requested 
another interview. It was promptly accorded to him. When 
the Khan Iluzrut had despatched his dinner, the British officer 
was again summoned to the royal presence. 

After some conversation relative to the aiTangements for 
Conolly’s journey to Kokand, they reverted to what had passed 
at the morning’s conferfeJiOT.. Conolly then said, that he had been 
re-perusing the written iSstjructions he had received from liis 
Government; and that there were some points regarding which 
he was directed to obtain explicit information. In the first 
place, he would asl?, whether all the liussian captives had been 
restored. The liussian proclamation, he said, mentioned several 
thousands of prisoners, especially instancing a party of two 
hundred, who had been carried oft* from tlie oanks of the Cas- 
pian in the course-of the preceding spring, whereas Shakespear 
had not collected more tlian 316.* Upon tins, the Khan Huz- 
rut blurted out, "that the prockmatkoi liod^ and the Mehtur 
added, tliat at Dansh Kulla, the Russian officers had examined 
the captives brought thither by Shakespear, and had ascertain- 
ed, to their entire satisfaction, tl^at only four persons were over- 
looked ; and these were despatched afterwards — a statement 
which the Khap, Huzrut confirmed, declaring, that every Rus- 
sian, who chose to go, had been sent back to his own country. f 

Conolly next asked the Khan Huzrut whether, in the event 
of a demand being made by Russia for compensation for the 
expenses of the late expedition to Khiva. His Majesty was pre- 
pared to meet it. The Khan replied, witn uncommon emplmsis, 

♦ The number is here onder-estimatod. We believe it wm 420. 

t And there was, probably, little untruth in thi*. Captain Conolly says “ I find 
Una to be the ^neral impression here ; as, also, that the settled Russians, who pre- 
ferred to remain in the country, were very few. The (anio was great, and the Khan 
has long been despotic. IShakespear, seeing his opportunity, was so uncompromising, 
tliat ho insisted on having a Russian man and woman out of the Khan Uuzrnt’s 
T»wn household. From every slave he obtained, he made diligent enquiries about the 
residence of those, wlio were kept back, and indefhtigably exerted himself, till he got 
possession of every individual Who could be pointed out. There may be some Rus- 
sians remaining a^nst their will in the distant parts of the country, which Shakes- 
war could not beat up ; but lh6 Khan Iluzrut would seem to have sincerely done his 
nest in the matter, and, Uierefore, to deserve ail forbearance at Bis Imperial Mwesty's 
lianjjs.”— Jlf5. Jownwf. ' •’ 
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that nothing would induce lum to *^7 a filrthing. Did I dc- 
^ sire them,” he naively asked, “to go to the exnense of invading 
‘ me, that they should call upon me to pay it? *The simple logic 
of this would seem to be irresistible; but in practice it ^es 
for nought We are afraid that there have been cases, in 
which such a question might Irnve been put to us. 

It was urged, however, by Coaolly, that the Russians would 
find a pretext for the demand in the acts of violence alleged to 
liave been commifted by Khiva on Russian subjects, in spite of 
repeated remonstrances, — acts, which had compelled the Russians 
to take up arms in self-defence. “ But whtit makes you put 

* the question ? ” asked the Khan Huzrut ; “ have the Russians 

* said anytliing to your Government on this point ? ” “ Nothing 

* that I am aware of,” replied Conolly ; ” “ but, knowing that they 
‘ made both Persia and Turkey pay on this score, I deem it not 
‘ impossible that they may make the demand on Kharasm also ; 

* and I would have your Majesty anticipate every contingency.” 
But the Khan Huzrut was firm upon this point. “ I will not 
‘ pay one black coin,” he said, “but rather call Allah to my de- 
^ fence, and resist them to the utmost.” In vain Conolly went 
over the old ground, repeating wliat he had before said about 
tlie expediency oftbrtifying himself against distant enemies by 
cementing an alliance with his near neighbours, and the neces- 
sity of making ample compensation for injuries inflicted upon the 
people of other States. In vain ho read aloud the Russian pro- 
clarnqf ion, translating it into Persian, as he proceeded — the inter- 
preter turning it, sentence by sentence, into the Turkish, for the 
edification of the Khan Huzn^, wl]|o sometimes interrupted the 
translator, by declaring, that the proclamation contained a parcel 
of lies. The Khan either would not, or could nqjt, understand the 
real dangers which beset liim, or the advantages to be derived 
from the course whjch Conolly recommended him to pursue. It 
appeared to the British officer, that he was only sensible to dan- 
ger immediately at his doors ; and that, the crisis passed, he 
always relapsed again into his old state of careless confidence and 
apathy, pursuing any petty obiect of the moment, and closing 
his eyes against important political contingencies, that loomed 
large' before him in the distance. 

Failing to arouse the Khan to a true sense of his position, 
Conolly took his leave of the Khan Huzrut, and shortly after, 
leaving his camp, repaired to Khiva. Before leaving that place, 
he recorded his opinions of the probable effects of the Khan’s 
obduracy upon the character of Russian policy. 

** Whichever waj," he said, “ the RuiiiaDt tredt n dispoiition of thia lort, they 
«|^e likely ^0 obtain their ends. If they judge it eypedient to retrieve the 

F 
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inilitarjr repatation, whicK they lost last year, by insisting again upon the rest 
of their legitimate demands at the cannon’s mouth, the Ktian Huzrnt will fall 
at their feet ; and they may make all the conditions, to which we do not object. 
If, on the contrary, the Russians, through our remonstrances, or their own weak> 
ness, refrain from open attack upon the norther^ borders of this country for a few 
Tears, and use the interval in marking their game among those intermediate 
^bes, whose political superlorship they have been gradually assuming, the 
Ahivans, returning to their robberies and commercial vexations, will be sure 

’ij^ive the Emperor ample excuse fog depriving them of the ability to continue 
l^lr outrages — which, I presume, will be done by pushing on tlie Russian lines '* 
li^ng the tribes as yet in advance of the csane, but whigh have admitted the 
sovereignty of the Czar, so as to assume a mifitary front, which will establish 
his Imperial Majesty's control over the^best purt of* Turkistan." This was 
Bussia't proper direct game, from which she was hurried by our unexpected 
move across the Indus, thinking it necessary to keep pace with us by striking 
A blow of corresponding moral influence upon the mind of Central Asia. Hut 
she did not lose sight of the tribes, which she hid been quietly driving. She 
mentioned them in her proclamation, that we might not dispute her right to 
build upon them, when her opportunity should arrive : and, methinks, that her 
Britannic Mi^esty’s ministers, taking a hint from the Khan Huzrut, should plain- 
ly ask Count Nesselrode, what we aio to understand by tlie *“ Frontiers of the 
Empire,’’ to which it is promised thatthe invading forces shall return, after estab- 
lishing an order of things, comformable to the interests of Russia and the neigh- 
bouring Asiatic states 

We have every reasoiwto expect, that Russia will push Persia into Kharasm, 
as soon as possible ; and Muhammad Shah has all the disposition to come, with 
an undoubted right. Persians here, who have been for some time in the coun- 
try, assert most confidently, that if their king were to advance to Merv, 
with anything like the military paeans he brought agpinst Herat, be might 
dictate his own terms to Turkistan. They mention Turkoman clans that 
would join him, including 3,000 Gokluir families, who were forcibly brought 
away from their favourite pastures near Astrabad, five years ago ; and twice as 
many Zimut families, who, though taken from the Persian frontier, twenty 
years ago, remain discontented, ♦ * * * * I’he nmny.ilaves, possessed by 
these (Tikhat) tribes, would be ready to show him all the sopplies oC theiV 
part of the country, us well aithe way on ; and, by taking MerV, be would break 
up the nest aud refuge of the “ Allamani^” who now are best able to harass 
them. 

'I'his view is, doubtless, coloured by the inclinations of those who give it ; 
but it contains lunch Aruth. I would say, from what I have seen, that if Muham- 
mad 8hah could be furnished with money enough to 8uppor,t a small, well-dis- 
ciplined army, having a select equipment of light artillery (I write from re- 
collection of what I saw in Abbas Mirza’s time), he might calculate upon great 
military success in 'I'arkistan. As an enemy for a pitched battle, the Usbegs are 
quite despicable. A proportion of them are wel^ mounted ; but they are all 
wretchedly armed ; and not even their Ghazis would stand 'for a second round 
of grape. Every step that Muhammad Shah could make in Turkistan, beyond 
Merv, would ratie him hundreds of slaves, longing for deliverance from very 
harsh bondage (it it really severe) : and their services would, probably, bear out 
my suggestion to the Khan Huzrut on this subject. Fiually, let me observe, 
that the Persians would have a right to push any successes that they might 
obtain up to the Jaxartes, in order to exact redress for the most cruel injuries 
that one people can inflict upon another. 

^ We need, then, to make Kokand, and, if possible, Bokhara, alive to the 
danger, which Khiva is likely to bring upon all Usbeg Tartary, and to urge 
them, not only to use their combined influence against the Khan Huzrnt, so as 
to make him enter into just 'engagements with his neighbours, but to cleause 
themselves also from their parZicipation in the wronas, which are committed, 
in the first instance, by tbe marauding subjects of Kharasm. Our language, 
throughout these Us^g ktates, must, I am only tbe more convinced, be as high 
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and QQohftDging m oar oondact. If by oar ttraightforward repreient&tions. we 
can bring ateut the independent peace of Turkistan—best of all ; and. if not, 
we must jast draw ofif'~and watch the Rus^l^t and Persians redressing them- 
aelres. We shall, at least, have gained more accurate knowledge of the 
Usbeg 4tateA and bave pat before their Governments the plain ^^7 of 
jastice, by which they may save themselves, even after the gauntlet has been 
thrown down against them. Having seen such a good instance of our media- 
tion, they will cry lustily enough for it, when they feel themselves getting 
worsted *, and, in anticipation of this early day, we should come to the most 
friendly and complete understanding possible, both with Russia and Persia { 
if practicable, by any fair means, make Affghanistan one kingdom, and estab- 
lish its northern boHer to the front of the military and commercial road 
rnnning through the fertile hill country, which lies beyond the Hindu-KOsh 
mountains, from Herat to some point which will give the Durani monarch 
easy access to the river Oxus, 

Such were the views — as he often said jestingly himself the 
“ enlarged views” — of Arthur Conolly. Men of a colder and more 
sober temperament called them visionary; and perhiu)s they 
were. We believe that the proceedings in the iChan Hiizrut’i 
camp, which we have described above, did not meet with full 
^probation at Calcutta. It was alleged against them, that 
Conolly was too eager to take the initiative. He complained, 
avS we have seen, tliat the Khan Huzrut closed his eyes against 
the dangers and difficulties before him — dangers and difficulties, 
which Conolly took great pains to map out before him. It was 
urged that this was a mistake ; and that it would liavc been better 
policy for tlie representative of the British Government to ap- 
pear at the Khan Huzrut’s court, rather as the discntangler of 
old, than the suggestcr of new, difficulties. And, inasmuch 
as much of our influence at the Khivan court was derived 
from the Khan Huzrut’s confidence in our ability to extricate him 
from tlic difficulties that siirrcundcd him, the objection appears 
to be sound. But it would be difficult to think otherwise, than 
that the objects and gencnil conduct of the Mksion were highly 
creditable to the British character ; and that, if there were any 
want of diplomatic craft to be alleged against it, there was as- 
suredly nothing to be objected on the score of benevolence of 
design, or honesty of execution. The Missions to Khiva of Ab- 
bott, Shakespear, and Conolly, arc episodes in the great epic of 
our Central Asian policy, which, it it Avere not for the sad 
sequel of the adventures of the last, we should contemplate with 
immixed satisfaction. Our readers, we are confident, will agree 
with us in opinion, that while the publication of th^ extracts 
from Arthur Conolly’s journals, which form the bulk of this 
article, has interested and informed them, it reflects nothing but 
honour upon the name of the writer, and the country to which 
he belonged. 
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Art. It — 1. The Brihad Aranyaka Upaniehad^ with the com’- 

mentary of Sankara Achdrya, and the aloss of Anand Girt — 

Bibliotheca Indica, Nos, 5 — 13, 16 and IS, Calcutta, 

2. ' The Institutes of Menu, Serampore, 

Caste, aa upheld at present tby the followers of Brahminism, 
bears but little resemblance to the classification which prevailed 
in the days of Menu; still less to^’that which" is sanctioned in 
the Vedas. The subjective theology of the early Rishis, (if we 
may so designate the hymnology, or, as it is technically called, 
the Sanhitas of the Rich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan,) which 
appears to Iiave been the first eftbrts of Bmhminlcal genius, 
and which, without a formal and dogmatic declaration of faith, 
exhibited the devotional sentiments of the writers, and, in most 
instances, the manners and customs of the age, contains scarcely 
any distinct intimation even of the four original races supposed to 
have sprung from Brahma,* — whilst it decidedly ignores the mixed 
classes, which now fotm the great bulk of Hindu society. The 
Brdhmanasy or the objective theosophy of the Vedas, Speak posi- 
tively of the four primitive orders, but are equally silent on the 
others.! As to the countless divisions of caste, wliicli prevail in 
the present day, many of them ha\e no countcmince either in 
the Sruti or the Smriti, 

The mean offices, which arc assigned to the last order, and the 
wide gap, which is interposed between it and the first three 
orders, impart great probability to the supposition that the Su- 
dras arc tlie aboriginal natives of the soil, and that the twice- 
born are the three-fold ramifications of a conquering race. The 
Brahmins, on settling on the fruitful plains of Hindustan, show- 
ed no greater generosity to the earth-born Sudras, than the 
Normans did to their Saxon serfs in England^ or than the Ame- 
ricans still do to the Indians. 

It is singular that the most stringent rules agi^inst the Sudras 
arc those contained in the Purdnas and the Institutes of Menu. 
The Vedas are not so severe. The Vedas speak of the Sudras 
as the lowest class, but do not assign to them such servile duties 
as were afterwards imposed. Perhaps the Rishis liad not fully 
organize^their aristocracy, or fenced it with severe enactments 

♦ Professor Wilson doubts whether even the Brahmins were recojjfnJ^^d a* a caste, 
vrlien the tirst Astaka of the Sanhita of the Rig-veda was composed. That they 
were so recofodzed in the age of Uie Sanhita of the Sama Veda will appear presently 
in Uiis very wticle. 

f ChandAlas and Paulknsas arc mentioned as specimens of the lowest and basest of 
mankind. . 
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against the aborigines, when they began to cliant the Sanhitas, 
or speculate in the Brdhinanas. Time enabled them afterwards 
to consolidate their power, and to define the position they desired 
to allot to Sudras. 

The Sudras had, however, occasionally risen to power aiid 
eminence, even during the political ascendancy of the Brahmins! 
The honour conferred upon the ^shepherds of Brindaban by 
Krishna’s acknowledgment of them as relatives and playmates, 
must have been appreciated by his followers. Sudra dynasties 
are sometimes mentioned as dominant in certain parts of Hin- 
dustan. The Brahma Vaibartji makes mention of Drumilk, 
king of Kanyakubja, who was a cowherd and a serf. The 
Ramayana speaks of Gulia, king of Sringabera, a Chanddla by 
aiste, but honored with the friendship of the heroic son of Da- 
saratha. Some of the Puilinas also speak prophetically of certain 
Ahhirasy or peasant-kings, whose caste of course is low. 

The Sudra, or the fourth order, is, perhaps, no longer in exis- 
tence. That appellation, with the disgrace attached to it in the 
Sliastras, is now shared by multitudes of classes, which are all 
e(iually excluded from the privileges of the twice-born. These 
classes, though all ranking as Sudras, keep themselves aloof from 
one another, and live entirely isolated as distinct orders. The 
tbur-lbld division of the Vedas has accordingly spun out to 
several scores of castes, of many of which no traces are found 
in the Sliastras. 

That the countless ramifications of the servile classes arc 
monst^fous corruptions of the original division, can admit of no 
doubt. But there was something in the Hindu institution of 
caste, which was naturally liabld to corruption. It was fit for no 
other tlian mondrous growth. Extravagant as the present ramifi- 
cations may appear, in comparison with the fundamental classi- 
licatioii, they are the genuine developments of the original 
])rinciplc. The caste of the Sruti is to that of the Smriti, 
and both are to that in actual existence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the acorn is to the oak. 

Idle Hindu institution of caste was, in this respect, different 
from tliat of any other country. The Egyptians had castes not 
u iiolly unlike those of this country, but they do not seem to liavc 
established them on so grossly invidious a principle as the Brah- 
mins. The wise men of Egypt were no doubt equal®[jealou8 
witli those of India of the least departures from the law^ney had 
laid down, but the authors of the hieroglyphics seem to have 
enforced them more as civil and political, and less as religious 
and moral, institutions, than the authors of the Vedas. Both 
liad probably the same ends in view ; both ;iimcd at the per- 
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petual maintenance of the same professions in the same families; 
both were probably equally desirous of placing their own digni- 
ties and privileges above the competition of the lower classes ; 
both had perhaps reasoned that those, who were rude and vulgar 
in their manners, should not be confounded with the learned and 
the polished ; both had probably been guided by the mistaken 
idea, that the arts and sciences would thrive best by being con- 
fided to particular families, responsible for, and interested in, their 
cultivation and development ; both perhaps thought, that, in the 
rude and infantine state of society m which they lived, the peo- 
ple would not make a judicious division of labour without the 
intervention of the legislature; but the Egyptian, in carrying 
out his principles, was satisfied with making a positive classifica- 
tion, and pronouncing it unalterable. The Brahmin went a step 
further, and based his division on an invidious representation of 
the creation itself. The Brahmin, the Kshetriya, the Vaishya, 
and the Sudra were of different orders, not beimuse they were 
so classed politically by the civil power, which was theocratic, 
but because they* were of different races from the beginning. 
The Bralmiinical division was therefore a moral and relujious, no 
less than a political^ institution. 

This was a baneful principle in the Hindu institutes. It de- 
nied in effect the common origin of our species. It was calculat- 
ed to extinguish all fellow feeling in human beings of diflerent 
classes, who were brethren in no other sense than that in which 
men and quadrupeds might be called brethren — owing to their 
creation by the same Almighty Power. 

The Brahmins fortified their system of caste by discouraging 
intermarriages between the several orders. Intermarriages were 
not so rigorousl;^^ forbidden in the beginning as they arc now ; 
but they were considered, if not absolutely disreputable, at least 
improper and unworthy matches. The marriage of a female of 
a superior order with a mule of an inferior ’class was especially 
discouniged. • 

But human passions are not easily restrained. The heart 
stops not to inquire whether the object of its affections 
sprang from the mouth or the arm of Brahma. Since inter- 
marriages were not absolutely prohibited, men were not wanting 
to avad themselves of the liberty reluctantly given. Mixed 
marria|0 were contracted in the course of time ; and that even 
in cases where the husband was of an inferior class to the wife. 
The Gandharva rule, which allowed the union of male and fe- 
male from mere animal impulse, without waiting for form or ce- 
remony, and the Rakshasa ordinance, which gave liberty to a 
soldier to capture, the females of vanquished foes, contributed, 
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perhaps more than any other circumstance, to multiply the num- 
ber of mixed marriages. ^ t j* • • „ 

These marriages necessarily caused minuter suD-divisions ot 
the four primitive orders. If the Brahmin and Kshetriya were 
of different races, their union must produce an intermediate 
-a half-caste, which was neither Brahmin nor Kshetriya. 
Similar consequences would follovi from the union of the other 
orders. The four orders might thus soon give rise to twelve 
mixed classes, or Sankara which, with the original pure 

castes, would extend to sixteen races. This may be illustrated 
by the following tabular formula: — 


1 . 

2 . 


4 . 

6 . 

7 . 


Uraliuiin male, with Brahmin female, producing pure Brahmin. 

__ with Kshetriya - an impure race. 

with Vaishya — an impure race... j 


with Sudra — 

Kshetriya male with Brahmin — 

with Kshetriya — 

— with Vaishya — 


an impure race... 
an impure race... 
pure kshetriya. 

an impure race... 


p — with Sudra — 

9 Vaishya male with Bralimin — 

10, — with Kshetriya — 

ll] _ with Vaishya — 

12. — with Sudra — 

1?]. Sudra male with Brahmin — 

14 — with Kshetriya — • 

1.5’ — with Vaishya 

— with Sudra 


an impurarace... 
an iinpiAe race, 
an impure race, 
pure Vaishya. 
an Impure race... 
an impure race... 
an impure race... 
an impure race... 
pure Sudra. 


The Vaidyn or 
medical tribe. 
The Nishatla. 
The Suta. 

The Kaibartha 
and Bagatita. 
The Vgra. 


The Kayastha. 
The Chanddla. 
The Paulkasa. 
Ayagava. 


Tlic twelve lialf-castes in the foregoing table might, m pro- 
cess of time, be esteemed as established races of respectability : 
hut tfic irregular passions of men would not be satisfied cvmi 
with these. The Sankaras might go on multiplying until the 
number equalled the square of sixteen, or until mixed marriages 
might be absolutely forbidden. Such, in our opinion, lias actu- 
ally been the ca.se in India ; irregular marriages have occasion- 
ed the development «of caste, and exposed, at a great cost, the 
unsound principle inherent in it. 


The Hindu Ideas of Caste.— The Hindu religion has 
mixed up the idea of caste with the cosmogony itself, b^ur 
orders of human beings are said to have been created at 


* « In all classcR they, and they only, who arc born, in a direct order olives, cnual 
in class, and virgins a/the time of marriage, are to be 

with their fathere ; sons begotten by twiee-born men or women of the class [jext Im- 
mediately below them, wise legislators call not the same, In class with their 

Snte Wallli tW are degraded to a middle rank between both by the lowness of 
their mothers. They are named in order MurdijaWilj|hut^ Mahwhya, and Karana or 
Kayastha, and their Lveral employments are teaching, military exercises, music, as- 
tronomy, keeping herds, and attendance on princes. — Jlfentt a. 0 , 0. ^ 
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the same time with the gods, demi-gods, and demons, who 
inhabit the fourteen lokas of the Shastras, the upper and 
the lower worlds. Except their common humanity, those four 
orders might be considered creatures, as distinct in their origin 
and race, as they were in their social positm in the re- 
public of Hinduism. The Brahmin, the Kshemya, the Vai- 
shya, and the Sudra might be classified under categories, no 
less diversified than those of the Gandharvas, Kinnaras, and 
Siddhas. The Brahma Vaibartha Purdna,*'in describing the 
creation, actually distinguishes the creatures that were produc- 
ed, as “ the Brahmin, the Kshetriya, the Vaishya, the Sudra, 

* the Yaksha, the Gandharva, the Kinnara, &C.’’ 

But notwithstanding the eagerness, with which the authors of 
the Sliastras have sought to represent the institution of caste as 
coeval with the creation, it is not difficult to detect passages, 
incautiously inserted, which prove that the formation even of 
the four first orders was gradual, and tliat there was a time when 
all mankind acknowledged themselves as one race. Thus does the 
truth ooze out of the Vedas and Puruoas themselves.* It was not 
Brahma at the creation, but the Brsihmins long after the 
creation, that created the different orders, and fathered them 
upon their four-headed progenitor. 

The Hindu theory of caste may' be viewed in three different 
aspects. The first is that which the Sruti or the Vedas j)rcscnt ; 
the second is exhibited in the Smriti, the Purdnas, and other 
Shastras ; the third is observed in the practice of the day. In 
other words the three primary rules of the Hindu faith are 
equally decisive in their doctrine of caste ; though they exhibit 
it under different phases. The"* Vedas give the simplest out- 
lines ; the Smrit] and the Purdnas fill up the rude touches, and 
present a body to the system ; the practice of tliQ age has improv- 
ed on the Shastras with a vengeance, and presents a monstrous 
picture, at which Menu himself might stare with amazement 

The reasons, for which wc have placed the Brihad Aranyaka 
U|)anishad and the Institutes of Menu at the head of an article 
on Hindu Caste, arc, that they severally represent the two great' 
epochs, that have already passed in the history of that institution. 
We shall have to quote the Brihad Aranyaka largely in exhibit- 
ing the Vedic theory of caste ; and Menu is the leader of the 
secondaljr Shastras, the Smriti, the Purdnas, and the Tantras. 
Our object in this article being to trace the origin and develop- 

♦ The Brihad Aranvake Upaniuhad aaye, as will be presontlT seen, that Brah- 
mins alone were created at firsts. Does not this countenance the idea that, when the 
Brahmins settled in India, they had no cewfe, and that this classification was an aftcr- 
thonght 7 
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mcnt of caste, we shall necessarily have to devote a large por- 
tion of our space to extracts front the Shdstras. 


On the Theory of Caste, as contained in the Vedas. 
— The most l#med pandit in Bengal has need to talk with diffi- 
dence of what he may consider to Je the teaching of the Vedas 
on any point, especially when negative propositions are concerned. 
It may be doubted* whether a Copy of the entire Vedas is pro- 
curable in any part of Hindustan ; it is more than probable 
that such a copy does not exist in Bengal It would scarcely be 
modest or safe, under such circumstances, to say that such and 
such doctrines are not contained in the Vedas. We wish it 
therefore to be understood, once for all, that when we speak of 
the Vedas, wo mean such portions of them as have issued in 
portable shapes from the European, or the Indian, press. We do 
not pretend to have seen, much less read, all the Vedas, nor 
are we acquainted with occult passages lurking in their inac- 
cessible parts. • • 

The Vedas are divided Into Sanhitas and Brdhmanas ; the 
former being devotional, the latter didactic. The Sanhitas ap- 
pear to pre-suppose a state of society in which an order of priests 
was held in the highest reverence. They were considered as 
the rcjwsitaries of learning and favourites of the superior pow- 
ers. Their enemies were denounced as spiritual outWs, whose 
destruction might be piously prayed for.* 

Th^ Brdhmanas, or didactic parts, inculcate expressly the idea 
of a four-fold division of caste, of which the first three are 
separated by a broad line from fhe fourtln The Brahmin, the 
Kshetriya, and the Vaisya are considered races of peculiar 
excellency. Birth, in any of these races, is hela as a reward of 
\irtue and picty.f The Sddra on the contrary is a low and 
ignoble race, destitute of the privilege of studying the Vedas. 


* wt ftrsTTO' tttbi u " th. 

learned Brahmins take up their abode close by thee.”— Axm. Ved. San. 1 Prap. 4 
Datai. Stk verse. ^ 


I Do not respect those, who hate the Brahmins.’*— 
Sam. Ved. Uttara. San. 1 Prap. 

li “ Kill those who hate Brahmins.”— 5awi. Ved. San.lAdh. 
3 Prop. The same passage occurs also in the Uttara San. 6 Prap. 3rd verse. 

’U wfwinnfif ^ ^ » "Those who 

Nihave excellently in this world attain to excellent races hereafter, agreeably to Aelr 
^rks, whether it be the race of Brahnun‘<.or Kshetriyas, or Vaisyas.”— (^am/<7oya 
Upanishad 5. Prap. 6. ^ ^ j 'rfs 
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Of the tlwee exalted races, the Vedas of course look upon 
the Brahmins as the most dignified and honourable. A few pas- 
mees there are, which show that the Kshetriyas sometimes con- 
/esto/ the palm of superiority with the Brabmina; but the 
Drahmin is nevertheless the hero of the Vedas, ^^hus . 

“The Brahmins are our ‘superiors.”— Ta/ttanya Vpanishad 

xL 3. '^'.17 

The commentator expands the text by observing tliat the 
Brahmins are superior, because of their sacerdotal character. 

The institution of caste is a prominent feature of the Vedic 
cosmogony ; but the creation itself was a gradual succession 
of acts. Brahma, the first cause, though naturally intelligent 
and joyful, was for an indefinite period in a state of torpor and 
inaction. His ‘ vis inert ijB * was however overcome by the con- 
ception of the prolific and mysterious idea — ahamasmt, “ 1 am.” 

A celebrated European philosopher* deduced his existence from 
the fact of his th<i\king. We are not told how Brahma came to 
the same conclusion ; but we are informed that his conception 
of the idea — ahamasmi — produced the principle of ahanlmra, or 
individual consciousness. This led to a desire of creation, or 
rather of generation ; and the desire was followed by the act. 
lie gradually created the elements, gods,, demi-gods, and men. 

It is said that of men he first created only Brahmins, or 
rather that, although he had made males and females, he did not 
for a while ereatc the distinctions of castes and orders. , 

The Brahmins alone existed in the beginning.” — Brihad. 
Upan. 4 Br. \\ Kandika. 

Or, as Sankanlcharjya expounds the passage : — 

? It II 

“ The Kshetriyas and the other casfes were at that time one 
‘ and the same with the Brahmins. There Avas no distinction of 
‘ orders. Brahminism alone existed.” 

But this state of things did not gratify Brahma, or, as we 
may fairly conclude, it would not have been quite gratifying to 
Ills favourite sons, the Brahmins. A world of theological doctors 
was not what he wanted, or wLat they would reliSu Where 
"every one was a spiritual guide, there could be neither dignity 
nor importance in the office. Accordingly — 

All being out, he did not enjoy it.” — Brihad, Upon, iv. 10. 


♦ Des Cartes; Coyilo, ergo sum. 
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Sankardchaijya expounds it thus: — 

nrW s 

He did nS enjoy a state of things, in which there were no 

^ Kshetriyas and others for the protection of the worJd^ 

He therefore : — 

^ & 

Largely created the Kshetriyas of excellent natures.” — 
Brihad. Upan, iv. 11. 

He not only replenished the earth with these guardian heroes, 
but filled heaven itself with sons of Mars. 

Cl^i^ tfH 0 

si 

Indra, Vanina, Soma, lludra, Parjany^ii Yama, Mrityu, 

‘ Lhdna, were Kshetriyas among the gotls.”* 

The commentator describes in detail the sovereignty of these 
warlike and royal gods : — 

T THTT « II JTTWiirtiTT lOJ! 

xroifT « W II fim®! H W ^HirrffTT 

“ Indra was the lord of the gods, Varuna of aquatic animals, 

‘ Soma of the Lmhinins, Riurra of the animals, Parjanya of 
‘ lightning and meteors, Mrityu of diseases, Ishdna of light.” 

The courtly author of the Uiianishad then* interrupts tlie 
tliread of his narration for a while in order to sing an eulogy on 
this newly created martial race, forgetting for a moment the 
over-weening arrogance, with which his fraternity have, in all 
ages, harped on the dignity of their priesthood. He compli- 
ments the holders of temporal sceptres with a degree of Kras- 
tianism, which would shock the sacerdotal sensibilities of a Vyas 
or Menu; he admits that on certain occasions the Kshetriya is 
supreme, higher even than the Brahmins, who, from an inferior 
position, are to do obeisance to him : t — 

ipc ^0% WTif n . 

But not even did the fornmtion of the Kshetriyas give rest 


♦ Brihad. rpan. iv. Brahman 11. 
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to the active energy of which Brahma was now possessed. The 
commentator says, that it was the want of a community to 
develop the resources of the earth, and to create the treasures, 
of which (by anticipation) the Kshetriyas were constituted the 
guardians, that continued to disturb the creator’s mind. Ac- 
cordingly he made a third order — the Vaisyas. 

^ ^ l Brihad. Upan. iv. 12. 

‘‘He created the Vaisyas for the purpose of acquiring wealth,” 
says Sankardchdijya. 

^ Tm •’fw d 

This earthly order too had its prototype in heaven. The celes- 
tial Vaisyas were however companies ^ not individuals ; for, adds 
the commentator, “ Companies, not individuals, are able to ac- 
‘ quire wealth.”* 

“ Still,” says the Veda, “ he was not satisfied,” because, ac- 
cording to the commentator, “ there was a want of servants, or 
‘ slaves.” “ He tl^ercforc made the order of the Sudras.” 

^ ll Brihad. Upamiy, 13. 

Such is the Vedic account of the creation and the institu- 
tion of caste. The Vedas do qpt speak much of the mixed 
classes, which afterwards became so numerous, and are now the 
great strength of the system. Tlic Chandalas and Paulkasas 
alone are nientioned as^most despicable races produced by the 
union of different castes. 

^ 5 II Brihad. Upan, iii. 22. 

The commentator says : — 

i 

U 

“ Chanddla is the offspring of a Siidra by a Brahmin female, 
" and a Paulkasa of the same by a Kshetriya female.”— -SanAard- 
chdrjya on the above text, 

^fnrpf tfir U Brih<ul Upan. iv. 2. 

TO TOPff TOin^T fr fro* ■chtw 

. ^ ^ 

fx PfVmq'Wf X H Sankardckdrjya on the 

above pottage. 
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From the preceding account we may draw the following 
inferences 

1. The Vedas uphold the doctrine of caste no less tena- 
ciously than the other Shdstras. We have just seen that the 
most philosophical parts of them — those which the followers of 
the Vedant consider as the cream of the Shistms to the dis- 
regard of the rest — the most solemn Upanishads themselves, 
inculcate the idea of a four-fold caste. 

2. Agreeabljr the doctrine of the Veda, caste is a reli- 
gious, not a civil, institution. It was Brahma, the creator of 
the universe, that was the founder of caste. 

3. Notwithstanding the inference just made, it plainly ap- 
pears from the Upamshad itself that the institution of caste 
was gradual. Instead of Brahma being dissatisfied, as wo are 
told, with a state of society in which distinctions did not exist, 
the truth seems to be that aspiring Brahmins gradually esta- 
blished the supremacy of their own order, and passed it as an 
ordinance of Brahma, as old as the creation. 

4. The mixed races, produced liy the iiTogular union of 
different castes, had already attracted notice in the age of the 
Vedas ; but they were as yet not numerous. 

I 

Ox THE Theory of Caste, contained in the Smriti and 
OTHER Sn ASTRAS. — The theory of caste contained in the Smriti, 
and other Shastras, inferior to the Vedas, is distinguished princi- 
pally by its greater development. The cjistc of the Smriti is to 
the caste of the Vedas as the full-grown tree is to the tender plant. 
But the full-grown tree often ]ft*esents an appearance very dif- 
ferent from its first germ. Without noticing the gradual deve- 
lopment of the stems, it would be difficult to identify the stately 
Banian with the diminutive plant. Some general features are 
however umnistakeable. The system of caste upheld by the 
Smriti appears gigantiejn comparison with that of the Vedas, 
but contains nothing which may not be traced to the original 
mstitution. The Hniriti speaks more dogmatically and boldly 
ot sacerdotal dignity, and looks down with greater haughtiness 
on the degradation of the Stjdra. AVhen the Vetbis were com- 
iwsed, Brahminical ascendancy had not reached its climax. The 
l>riests were indeed honored as the guardians of literature and 
religion ; tlie respect due to intellectual eminence was cheerfully 
tendered ; they were venerated as men whose occupations were' 
peaceful, who toiled in solitude for the imjjrovcraent of literature, 
who clianted the Vedas, and offered sacrifices for the well-being 
of the State. The indignation of the whole community would 
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be excited against the sacrilegious individual who would dare 
to injure or insult such a fraternity. All this was natiu^l, and 
in some respects reasonable ; but there was something in the prin- 
ciple of caste, which was pregnant with corruption — sometliing 
so invidious in the exaltation of race above race — that it must 
sooner or later have broken through the restraints of reason and 
moderation. The Prahmins^ did not rest contented with the 
dignity due to priests. They began to arrogate to themselves 
divine honours. Nothing less than* the title of earthly godsy 
or equal honours with Vishnu and other celestials, would stitisfy 
their ambition. 

The pretensions of Hildebrand were trifling in comparison 
with those of the Brahmins. He laboured to magnify the dignity 
of a pontift' already invested with sovereign power, and to exalt 
the lionour of a throne already revered as the holy see. He 
personated a royal priest, who held tlic keys of heaven, but 
whose pretensions were owing to promotion or election, not 
race. The Bmhininical theory invests every offspring of Brah- 
ma’s mouth with the powers and privileges of a rope by virtue 
of his birth. His person and property are declared sacred, 
his word immutable, his wisdom unrivalled, his powers un- 
limited. 

The monopoly of learning by tim Brahmins was the cause of 
such lofty pretensions. Tlicre were few i*eaders or writers 
beyond the sacerdotal college. There was no public opinion 
to control the Brahmins ; no fear of criticism to restrain their 
vagrjincies ; no community of independent readers to keep their 
imaginations at bay. They fancied what they ideascd; and they 
wrote what they fancied. ‘ 

The word Smritiii^ a comprehensive term, and admits great 
latitude of intcf^)retation. Itcomjn’chends the didactic writings, 
or recollections of every sage reputed as inspired. The Purunas 
arc heroic poems, recounting the ex})loits of kings and giving 
the tnulitions of the country. The T^antms arc miscellaneous 
compositions, addressed by Mahadeva to Parvati. 

]\Ieiiu stands at the head of the Smriti and other Shastnis infer- 
ior to the Vedas, and is of the highest authority in practical reli- 
gion, monds, and politics. In representing the theory of caste, 
contained in these secondary Shastras, our references wiil princi- 
[>ally be to Menu. Wc may here explain, that, in quoting this 
ancient legistator, we have given the passages as translated by 
Sir AVilliam Jones. The reputation of Sir vVilliam Jones will 
be n sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of his version. We 
have not therefore citqd the original. AVe have observed the 
same rule in our quotations from the Vishnu Purina, where 
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we have made use of Wilson’s translation. In all other cases 
Ave have given the original passages, whether they be from the 
Vedas, or Puranas, witn literal translations of our own. 

The primitive institution of caste is thus expressed by Menu : 
— “ That the human race might be multiplied, he caused the 
‘ Brahmin, the Kshetriya, the Vaisya and the Sddra (so named 
‘ from the scripture, protection, wealth, and labour) to proceed 
‘ from his mouth, his arm, his thi^i, and his foot,” — i. 31. “ To 
‘ Bnihmins he assigned thp duties of reading the Veda, of tcach- 
‘ ing it, of sacrificing, of alluring others to sacrifice, of giving 
^ alms (if they be rich), and, if indigent, of receiving gifts. To 
^ defend the people, to give aims, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, 
‘ to shun tlie allurements of sensual gratification, arc in few 
‘ words the duties of a Kshetriya. To keep herds of cattle, to 
‘ bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scripture, to carry on 
‘ trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate land, arc prescribed, 
‘ or permitted f to a Vaisya. One principal duty the supreme 
‘ ruler assigned to a Sudra ; namely, to serve the before-men- 
‘ tinned classes, without depreciating their wpyth.” — i. 88 — 91. 

This proves sufficiently that caste is a religious institution, the 
<lutics of the different orders being defined by the creator 
himself. 

Tlic Bhagavat Gita says i 

^ ^ ii bi u o 

“ I have created the four castes according to their various 
‘ fpiiflifications and acts.” — iv. 13. 

The Vishnu Puruna says : — There sprang from his (Brah- 
‘ mas) mouth, beings especially endowed witli the quality of 
‘ goodness ; others from his breast, pervaded by the quality of 
‘ foulness ; others from his thighs, in whom foulness and dark- 
‘ ness prevailed ; and others from his feet, in whom the quality of 
‘ <larknesss predominated. These Avere, in succession, beings of 
‘ the several castes, •• Brahmins, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and 
‘ Sddras.” — Cliap. vi. Wilsoriy p. 44. 

The Brdhmana Purdna, in a hymn addressed to Vishnu, has 
these words : 

I m ifir irnr 

** Reverence to thee, O thou (sacred) tree ; the Brahmins 
j are tlfy root, the Kshetriyas thy tnink, the Vaisyas, thy 
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* branches, and the Sddras thy bark. The Brahmins with 
‘ their characteristic fire issued from thy mouth, the kings 
‘ with their weapons from thy arm, the Vaisyas from thy thigh, 
‘ the Siidras from thy feet.” — PapaprashamaTiastava, 

The Mahdbhdrata puts the folmwing words into the mouth of 
the creator : — 

^ ^ fro* « 

Vi H ^ 

II 


“ The Brahmins are my mouth, the Kshctrlyas my arms, the 
‘ Vaisyas my thighs, and the Sudras my feet. Their powers 
‘ decrease In gradation.” — Fanaparva, 187 chap. 

II* ^ 'em 

II II 

H ^ ^ ^wirqfvRci* -Jnc! \'^|evK8 ii 


The Bhagavat Gita thus desciibes the several castes and their 
duties ; 

“Othou afflicter ofthyfocs! the duties of Brahmins, Kshetriyas, 
‘ Vaisyas, and Siidras, are distributed agreeably to their natural 
‘ characteristic (qualities. The natural duties of the Brahmins 
* are subjugation of the mind and bpdy, austerity, sanctity, 
‘ forbearance, rectitude, divine and human knowledge, and faith. 
‘ Those of the Kshetriyas are heroism, energy, patience, policy, 
‘ not fleeing in battle, generosity, aptitude in governing. Those 
‘ of the Vaisyas are commerce, agriculture, and tending cattle. 
‘ The duty of the Sddra is to serve the other orders. By devo- 
‘ tion to ilia particular duty a man attains perfection.”— xviii. 
41 — 43 . 

The prominent features of the system of caste taught in the 
Smriti arc: (I.) the exalted diraity of the Brahmins, approaching, 
if not actually amounting, to their deification ; (II.) the complere 
depression of the Sddras; and (III.) the multiplication of the 
mixed races. 
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I. The exalted dignity of the Brahmins appears — (1) from 
the sanctity ascribed to their persons ; (2) the veneration aue to 
their order ; (3) the privileges and powers peculiar to them ; 
(4) the high duties expected from them, and (5) the aggravated 
nature of offences committed against their persons or properties. 

1. The sanctity ascribed to the Bralunins. 

Menu says : — 

“ Since the Brahmin sprang frofti the mdst excellent parts, 

‘ gince he was the fijrst born^ and since he possesses the Veda, he 
‘ is by riglit the chief of this whole creation.” “ The very birth 
‘ of a Brahmin is a constant incarnation of Dharma, god of 
‘ justice ; for the Brahmin is born to promote justice and to pro- 
‘ cure ultimate happiness.” — i. 93 — 98. 

“ When a Brahmin springs to light, he is born above the 
‘ world, the chief of all creatures, assigned to guard the treasury 
^ of duties, religious and civil.” — i. 90. 

“ What man, desirous of life, would injure those (i, e,, the 
‘ Brahmins) by the aid of whom, that is by whose oblations, 

‘ worlds and gods perpetually subsist. A Brahmin, whether 
‘ learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity ;*even as fire is a 
‘ powerful divinity, whether consecrated or popular.” — ix. 316, 
317. 

“ Thus, although Brahmins ^nploy themselves in all sorts of 
‘ mean oeciqmtion, they must invariably be honored, for they 
‘ arc something transcendcntly divine.” — ix. 319. 

“ From priority of birth, from superiority of origin, from a 
‘ more; exact knowledge of scriptures, and from a distinction in 
‘ the, Micridcial thread, the Brahmin is the lord of all classes.” — 
X. 3. . 

Thus far Menu. Other worthies speak in the same tone. We 
shall quote a few : — 

wmwT ^5? HI mftprrfJTir h 

?nTfrr utti ii 

“ The Brahmin is the most excellent of nil creatures by rea- 

son of his austerity, his learning, and his placidncss ; how much 
^ more so, if joined with my parts .” — Sri Bfidgavaty x. 86, 40. 

Wl^«l KTSTir 

« 

'* ^ ^ 

xrcTir 8 H 
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0 king, the Brahmins are earthly gods, to be adored and 1 
' nored with commendations. They pass through four states 
* life, and are propagators of my re)dg\onJ*--Kalki Purdn 
chap, 4. 

trvTKvf^ ^nrvc fk’swjjrv s 

" The Brahmin is the exalted lord of all the castes. To him 
^ should gifts be made with faith and reverence. The Brahmin 
‘ represents all divinities in himself, a visible god on the earth, 

* who saves the giver in the impassable ocean of the world.” — 
Padma Purdna, Kriyd Yoga Sara, xx. 

Again : — 

jn^nTt* ■^«Ti ii 

•s ^ 

^ ^ f^TTCurr n 

^ wnipirT wruwmt' ii 
iftar ^ ■TC«r‘ w*ni ii 

fsraT! «?na' ii 

fhs 0^\4 

** All the Brahmins are excellent and always to be honored 

* without discrimination, whether they are learned or unlearned. 

* Those excellent Brahmins, who are guilty of such crimes as 

* theft, are offenders against themselves, not others. Brahmins are 
‘ masters of the KshetriyaSjVaishvas and Sddras, they are masters 
‘ of one another, and to be worshipped, being earthly gods.” — 
Ibid, chap. 20, 

2. The veneration in which the Bralimins are held, appears 
from the reverence due to themsclvesj and from the disgrace to 
which their contemners were exposed. Thus : — 

“ The student must consider a Brahmin, though but ten years 
‘ old, and a Kshetriya though aged a hundred years, as father 
‘ and son ; — as between those two, the young Brahmin is to be 
‘ respected as the father.” 

“ Among all those, if they be met at one time, the priest just 
‘ returned nome, and the prince are most honored ; and of those 
‘ two, the priest just returned should be treated with more res- 
‘ pect than the prince.” — Menu, ii, 135 — 139. 

“ Constantly must Ke (the l^g) show respect to Brahmins, 
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Twho have grown old, both in jears and in piety, who know the 
scriptures, who in body and mind are pure ; for he, who honors 
the aged, will perpetually be honored even by cruel de- 
monB,”—Ibtd, viL 38. 

The Mabdbhdrata eays : — 

jifWST wm 8 

^ \0 * 

The Brahmins are thus to be worshipped by those who de- 
sire lieaven .” — Fana Parva^ chap, 199. 

The Brahma Vaibarta says : 

“ He, who docs not immediately bow down, when he sees his 
tutor, or a Brahmin, or the image of a god,*become8 a hog on 
tlic earth .” — Brahma Vaibartha, Prakriti, chap, 50. 

“ Brahmins are not to be despised, whether they behave well 
or ill .” — Mahdbhdrat Adi, 189. 

Again : — 

\J Si ^ i 

WT^nTT 'ifRiPfr^rr miw* h 

“ Whether learned or unlearned, civilized or barbarous, Brah- 

mins are not to be despised : they arc like lire smoiddering in 
ashes. As the flaming fire, though it be in a cemetery, is free 
from fault, so is the Brahmin a great god, whether learned or 
unlearned.” — Ibid, Vana Parva, chap, 199. 

“ Of that king, in whose dominion a learned Brahmin is afflict- 
ed with hunger, the kingdom will in a short time be afflicted 
with famine.” — Menu, vii. 134. 

f^WHiWT i 

^ . t-s 

iniTJ xnrr5 wr i 

SJ '«» 
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' ^ \J 0^* Ov 

?piT^^ TprT ^¥r?5 it 

iiKK^ *r5r Jirarnr ’ il 

^ « -v ^ 

XTTfl^ ?T^ ^ II 

ft^rndr 5*i firorr ^xr n 

^ ^Tc^mr ^ ^W’XTTcilff II 

f^ ?T "STTiTW* II 

M^Hilj^^ciT d *1 ’RTT^Xfi’ il 

Wliatcvcr p^ocxl man bows to a Bmhmin, reverencing him 
‘ as Vishnu, is blessed with long life, with sons, with renown, and 
‘ with prosperity. But whatever foolish man does not bow to a 
‘ Brahmin on the earth, Kesjiva desires to strike oft' his head with 
‘ his chakra. ^V’hosoever bears but a drop of water, which hap 
‘ been in contact \Vith a Brahmin’s foot, all the sins in his body 

* are immediately tlestroyed. Whosoever carries on liis head the 
‘ holy things touched by a Brahmin’s foot, \erily, verily Isay, 

* he is freed from all sins. Whatever good man \vorships a Bran- 
‘ min, going round him, obtains^'the merit of goiiig round the 

* world with its seven continents.” — Padma Parana Kriyd Yaga- 

sdra^ XX. 

wexi II 

“ Even wicked Bnihmins are to be venerated ; but not Siidras, 
‘ though of subdued passions. The cow that cats foul thint^h 
‘ is better than the pig with good disposition^?.” — Ihid. 

3. Peculiar powers and privileges are given to the Brahmi- 
nical order. IMenu says : — 

Whatever exists in the Universe, is all in effect, though not 

* in form, the wealth of the Bmhmin ; since the Bndunin is en- 
‘ titled to it all by his j)rimogeniturc and eminence of birth. 

“ The Bnihuiin eats but his own food ; wears but his own 
‘ apparel, and bestows but his own in alms. Through the bene- 
‘ volence of the Brahmins, indeed, other mortals enjoy life. 

‘‘ lie (the lirahiniu) alone deserves to possess this whole 
‘ earth.”— i. 100, 101, 105. 

From a Brahmin, who was bom in that country, let all men 
‘ on earth learn their several usages.” — il 20. 
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“ A king, even though dying from want, must not receive any 
* tax from a Brahmin learned in the Vedas, nor suffer such a 
‘ Brahmin, residing in his territories, to be afflicted witfi hun- 
‘ ger.” — vii. 133. 

“ Never shall the king slay a Brahmin, though convicted of 
‘ all possible crimes. Let him banish the offender from his realm, 
‘ but with all his property secure £^nd his body unhurt. 

“ No greater crime is known on earth than slaying a Brahmin, 
‘ and the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind an 
' idea of killing a priest.” — viii. 380, 381. 

The propei-ty of a Brahmin shall never be taken as an 
‘ escheat by the king.” — ix. 189. 

4. Correspondingly high duties w'ere expected from Brahmins. 
Those, who arrogate to themselves great honors, must at least pro- 
fess to be guided by a more elevated standard of duty than their 
neighbours. A man, who prides himself on the greatness of his 
origin, must admit, that it behoveth him to observe higher princi- 
ple-^ of morality, than those over whom he affects superiority. The 
Brahmins have accordingly laid down sc^cTc rules for the 
government of their order. Whether the authors of the Shds- 
tras intended, that their austere rules should be followed out in 
practice, or whether they merely proposed to exhibit their 
idea of priestly dignity without intending to realize it, it is not 
easy to determine. One thing, however, is certain, that as the 
Brahmin acknowledged no earthly superior, he had little ap- 
prehension of his delinquencies being severely visited. He could 
not lie called to account for departing from Jiis maxims, 
because no one was at liberty to judge him. An austere 
rule of life could therefore prove no greater restraint on his 
inclinations, than he himself chose to allow. 

The Brahmin is required to pass through four stages in life, 
the fir>t is, that of a stiirlentfinid is called Brahmacharyn. In this 
state, his principal duty is to prosecute his studies under his prin- 
cipal’s roof, and to rendqr implicit obedience to his order. This 
IS the period of his education. He is subject to rules as stringent, 
as tho^c by which the inmates of a Popish monastery are bound. 

The second stage of a Brahmin’s life is that of a householder. 
He is then properly a member of society, or, w hat Homan Ca- 
tholics ^11, a secular j)riest. But he must not perform any mean 
offices tor his livelihood. He must not accept gifts from a Sudm. 
He must not even perform sacrifices for the benefit of the eervil^ 
order, nor must he even, for pleasure or gain, assist in sucli low 
and frivolous occupations, as those of music, singing, dancing. 
Neither must he live by his pen. He is above all such profane 
employments, and is bound to a life of devotion and self-denial. 

m • 
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snnft w m fror i 

•jjnm ^ 'll ^ fipri 1 

JTwipcir! a 

uaffl g itf ^wnr a 

“ The Brahmin, who man'ies a Sddra, or performs funeral 
‘ rites, dresses food, or sacrifices for Sddras, or who lives by his 
‘ arms or his ink, is like the serpent deprived of his venom.” — 
Brahma Vaibarta Prakritif chap, 21. 

“ Let him neither dance nor sing, nor play on musical instru- 
‘ ments, except in religious rites ; nor let him strike his arm, or 
‘ gnash his teeth, or make a braying noise, though agitated by 
‘ passion. 

“ Never let him play with dice : let him not put off his sandals 
‘ with his hand : lot him not eat, while he reclines on a bed, nor 
‘ what is placed in his liand, or on a bench.” — Menu, iv. 64, 74. 

^ ^ "fnii II 

TOm wTHm ^ II 

^ II 

^rfiRlirT ^TTT II 

5 Tim TPC ^RTlfW^cf II 
TTT^ W II 

“ 0 excellent Munis, the Brahmin, who is always distin- 
‘ guished by benevolence, forbearance, veracity, innocence, meek- 
‘ ness, contcmplation,gnice,suavity,rcctitude,8anctity, sacrifices, 
‘ liberality, devotion, study, mortification of the body, subjuga- 
‘ tion of tlic mind, vows, fastings, quietness, washings, and by 
‘ want of espionage, will attain to Brahma by his burnt offer - 
* ings .” — Padma Uttara, chap, 109. 

The next two stages of a Brahmin, are those of anchorets and 
hermits, which are not very dissimilar from one another. In these 
states, he must be entirely separated from the world, and pass his 
.days in religious contemplations. 

The Sh^tras teem with passages, recommending the sever- 
est morals for the observance of the Brahmin. The injunctions 
generally prove abortive, because of their own severity, and be- 
cause of the want, of internal discipline. The Brahmins, though 
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bound to such high duties, are accountable to none. They are 
left to their own good senses and their consciences. The moral 
precepts stand merely as samples of the fine theories of which 
the imaginations of the writers were capable. 

5. Crimes committed against their persons and properties 
were held to be of an aggravated nature. 

‘‘A once-born man, who insults the twice-bom with gross 
invectives, ought to have his tongile slit. If he mention their 
names with contumely, an iron style, ten fingers long, shall be 
thurst red-hot into his mouth. Should he spit on him through 
j)ride, the king shall order both his lipsto be gashed. If he seize 
the Brahmin by the locks, or any other part of the body, let the 
king without hesitation, cause incisions to be made in his hands.” 
Menu, viii. 270, 271, 282, 283. 

Offences, venial in themselves, become mortal, if committed 
against Brahmins. The most fearful anathemas are pronounced 
against those, who knowingly or unknowingly make free with 
property belonging to Brahmins. The following tremendous 
expressions are put in the Sri Bhagavat, in the mouth of Krishna 
himself. * 

^ VfH ^ II 

’fTf yfirfiiwT n 

fr a 

^T»rsrnT ww fnnra a 

N« >4 ^ 

^ Tr4 T*! a 

Os > 

^rmi a 

a 

^snJrr a 

inanrpnTrTTftw a 
^ »rt a 

^ ^ i>rTir^ anfwf a 
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^ H JT^nPf WTfT B 

Os ^ Si ^ 

ucifs rm ^M W «iFs(*ilt a 

fki «icrnre?ifTT tt irrmri ii 
^ wfi 7T f^am‘ II 

.Si 

inmr m 

?i^T Sr^^T w fr u 

cqxnfm W rc ii 

II 

“ The property of Brahmins is difficult of digestion, even by 

* livid tiames, taking little by little ; much more by kings pretend- 

* ing to power and greatness. I do not consider tliat venom to be 
‘ poison, of whi(ili there may be an antidote; the property of 
‘ Brahmins is real poison, having no antidote on the earth. Poi- 
‘ son hurts the eater; fire may be (pieiiehedby water; but the 
‘ fire, proceeding from the flint of Bmhmiuism, burns a wliole race 

* up to the source. The property o^ Brahmins, taken withpermis- 
‘ sion reluctantly given, destroys three generations; if taken by 
‘ force, it destroys ten preceding and ten succeeding generations. 

* As many grains of sand as are wet with tears, dn)pping from 
‘ weeping Brahmins, being liberal and with families, but deprived 
‘ of their properties, so many years do the kings and their rela- 

* tions, who have robbed the Brahmins, rot in hell without remedy, 
‘ Whosoever taketh property belonging to Brahmins, whether it 
‘ was given to them by himself or by others, is born as a worm 
‘ on a dunjjhill for sixty tlioirsand years. May I never take pos- 
‘ session of Bmhmlns’ property, by coveting which many kings 
‘ have become short-live<l and been defeatc<l and deposed, and 
‘ eventually born in another world as fearful serpents. Oh my 
‘ people, do not hurt a Brahmin, even if he be a delinquent. Bow 
‘ to him constantly, even if he commit homicide, or curse muck 
‘ As I bow devotedly to Brahmins at all times, do you also the 
‘ same ; whosoever docs otherwise shall be punished. If Brahmi- 
' nicM property is taken unwittingly, it throws the possessor 
‘ down to hell, like as the Bmhminical cow did to Nriga.” — Sri 
'Bhdgavat^ x. G8, 20, 27. 

ll. — The complete degradation of the Sudras, is evident from 
various passages in Mepii and the Purdnas, Their position is 
defined to be no better than that of the Helots in ancient Sparta, 
or of the NegrocS in modem America. Neither thek.* persons 
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nor tlicir properties are safe. Thcjr are liable to be compelled 
to do servile duty for the Brahmins. Their substance nuiy be 
plundered with impunity. They may be insulted and oppressed, 
almost without any restraint. They are subject to the severest 
punislunents and the heaviest penalties, for oftences committed 
aji^ainst the other castes. They arc incapable of repencrnfion, which 
tlie first three castes receive at thcjtiineof their investment witli 
the sacred thread. 

The degradation of the Sudnifs is attested by — (1) the impurity 
attributed to their persons; (2) the ignoble tasks allotted to their 
community; (3) the unjust laws enacted against them; and (4) 
the little protection given to their persons or properties. 

1. — The impurity, attributed to tlie persons of Siidras, is evid- 
ent from the strictness with which the Brahmins were forbidden 
to form alliances, or cultivate familiarity with them. 

Men of the twice-born class, ivho, through weakness of intel- 

* lect, irregularly marry women of the lof^est class, very soon 

* degrade tlieir families and progeny to the state of Stidras. 

“ According to Atri and Gobima, the son of Ubrthya, he, who 
^ tlms marries a woman of the servile class, if he be a ])riest, is 
‘ degraded instantly ; according to Saunaea, on the birth of a 
‘ son, if he be warrior ; and, if he be a merchant, on the birth of 
‘ a son’s son, according to (mo^ Bhrigu. 

“ A Brahmin, if he take a Siidra to his bed as his first wife, 
‘ sinks to the regions of torment; if he beget a child by her, he 
‘ loses even his priestly rank. 

IKs sacrifices to the gods ; his oblations to the manes; and 
‘ his hospitable attentions to the strangers, must be suj)[)lied 
‘ principally by her : — but the gods and the manes will not eat 
‘ such offering, nor can heaven be attained by su(*Ji hosjiitality.” 

“ For the crime of him, who thus ilhigally drinks the moisture 
‘ of a Sudra’s lips, who is tainted by her breath, and who even 
‘ begets a child on her body, the law declares no expiation.” — 
iVc;/w, iii. 15—19. 

“ The Avholc territory which is inhabited by a number of Sil- 

* dras, overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins, 

* must speedily perish, afflicted with dearth and disease.”— 
viii. 22. 

“ Let no kinsmen, whilst any of his own class arc at hand, 
‘ cause a deceased Brahmin to be carried out by a Sfidra; since 
‘ the funeral rite, polluted by the touch of a servile mail, ob-, 
‘ structs his passage to heaven.” — v. 104. 

2. — Of the ignoble task^ allotcd to the Siidras, the following 

passages will give a general idea : — • 

“ Servile attendance on Brahmins learned iij the Vedas, chiefly 

i ' I • 
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‘ on such as keep house and arc famed for virtue, is of itself the 
‘ highest duty of a Sddra, and leads him to future beatitude.” — 
MenUy ix. 334. 

If a Sddra want a subsistence, and cannot attend a priest, 
' he may serve a Kshetriya ; or, if he cannot wait on a soldier 

* })y birth, he may gain his livelihood by serving an opulent 
‘ Vaishya. 

To liim, who serves Brahmins with a view to a heavenly re- 

* ward, or even with a view to botli* this life and tlic next, the 
' union of the word Brahmin with liis name of servant will as- 

* siiredly bring success. 

“ Attendance on Brahmins is pronounced the best work of a 

* Sudra; wliatcver else he may perform, will compamtivcly avail 

* him notliing.” — x. 121, 123. 

3. — Tlie unjust laws enacted against the Stidras will appear 
from the following 

** A man of the lowest class, who through covetousness lives 
‘ by the acts of the highest, let the king strip of all his wealth, 

* and instantly iSvifish.” — x. 96. 

‘‘No sui)eidluous collection of wealth must be made by a 
‘ Sddra, even though he has power to make it; since a servile 
‘ man, wlio has amassed riches, becomes proud, and, by his iii- 
‘ eolence or neglect, gives pain dven to Brahmins.” — x-. 129. 

4. — The protection given to the Siidras was no better than 
that which slaves enjoy in America. They were almost out-laws. 

“ But a man of the servile class, whether bought or unbought, 
‘ he (the Bnihmin) may compel to perfomi servile duty ; be- 
‘ cause such a man was created by tlie Selfexibtent for the pur- 
‘ pose of serving Brahmins. A Sudm, though emancipated by 
‘ his master, is not released from a state of servitude ; for of a 

* state, which is natural to him, by whom can he be divested ? 
‘ A Brahmin may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed 
‘ for a subsistence, the goods of his Siidra slave ; for, as that 
‘ slave can have no property, his master may take his goods.” — 
Mniu, viii. 413, 414, 417. 

III. — Mixed classes. The Hindu Shastras maintain that the 
offspring of two persons of different orders is not attached to that 
of cither of his parents, but occupies an intermediate rank under 
the title of Varna Sankara. Tliis title was originally applied 
as a tenn of reproach. When the community, to which it was 
• applied, far exceeded the pure orders, the term lost its offensive 
signification. The mixed races were then gradually tolerated 
in society. They were treated us indei>endent classes, inferior 
indeed to the Brahmins, but free from the stigma attached to 
them as impure mees. 
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Of the mixed races, as they existed in the period of the Smriti 
and the Piir^nas, the two followinpf Synopses, the first from 
the second from the Brahma Vaiharta^ will be a sufficient- 
ly clear index. It will thence be evident how fast they had mul- 
tiplied : — 

Synopsis of the mixed races according to Menu. 


Mixed Castes. 


Vaidya, produc- 
ed by 

Nisbada 


Ugra .... 

Siita 

Magadha. 

Vaidelia . 
A)agava . 

Kshatta . 

Chandala. 
Avnta .... 
Abhira .' 
DLigvara. 

Puccasa ,. 


Cucentaca 
Swnpaca ... 

Vena 


( Brahmin as ( Vaisbya 

t father ( motlior.. 

Ditto Sudra 


Kahetriya 


Ditto ilhabmin. 


Vaisbya 

Ditto . 
Sudra .. 

Ditto . 


Ditto .... 
Brahmin .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Bhurjacantaca 
Aavantya .... 

Vatdhana 

Puspadlia 

SHicha 

dlinlla 

Walla 

Nich'hivi 

Nata 

Carana 

Cbosa 

Dravira 

Sudhanwan 

Charya 

Carusha 

Vijanman 

Majtra 

Stttwata 


Father. 


•Mother. 


.IDitto 


Nisbada . 

! Sudra .f.. 
Oslmtta , 

iVaideha . 


KBlictriya 

Brahmin... 
Vaisbya ... 

IKshotriya 

Brahmin.., 



Vaidya 

Ayagava ... 

ISudra 


Nisbada , 
Ugra ... 

Vaidya... 


Vratya, or out- 
cast Brail* 


Out-ce8tK8h6*| 
triyos. 


Out-cast Vai- 
ebyas 


Occupatiou. 


J Medical. 

Catches fish. 
t Killing or confining 
} animals that live in 
i holes. 

IIoi*aomnn and driver. 
Travelling with mor- 
c) Hindi zo. 

Waiting on women. 
ICnrp^nter’s work. 

f Killing or confining 
animals that livo in 
holes. 

Very low. 

ICow-hoid. 

|Selling leather. 

( Killing or confining 
animals that livo in 
holes. 


(Striking musical in- 
( elruments. 
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Mixed Castes. 


Sairindhra 


Maitreyaca 

Margava, or Da- 
sa or Kaivartaj 
Kara vara 


Andhra 

Moda 

Paudusopaca 
Ahiudila 


Sopaca.. 


Antyavasayiu , 
Cliuncha ....... 


Father. 


f Daryeo (which 
< is an out cast! 
I of a pure class) 

Vaidoha 


Nisliada 

Ditto 

Vaideha 

Ditto 

Chaiulrda 

Nisliada 


Cliaudala 


Ditto 


Crahmin . 
Ditto .... 


Mother. 


- Ayagava . 


Ditto 


Occupation. 


5 Servile work and catch- 
ing wild beasts in 
toils. 

5 Hinging a bell at day- 
{ break. 


bitto Boatmen. 


Vaidoha , 
Caravara . 
Nishada . 
Vaideha . 
Ditto .... 


Puocasa 

Nishada , 

Vaideha , 
Ugra ... 


Cuts leather. 

(Slaying beasts of the 
( forest. 

Ditto. 

f Works with cane and 
\ reeds. 

Jailor. 

{ Punishing criminals 
condemned by the 
king— /.e..oxocntionor 
r Employed in places for 
<1 burning the dead— t 
L e., undertaker’s men. 

r xying beasts of the 
forest. 

Ditto. 


S^fiopsis of the mixed races i^accor din y to the Brahma 
Vaibarta Purdna, 


Kayastha 

Vhiulyu 

Mahikur 

Karmokar .. 
Sankhakar .. 
Kubmdakar.. 
Knmhhakar 
Kansakar 


Sntradhara . 


Chitrakar 


Swarnakar , 


Vaishya iSudra ... 

Brahmm Vaishya , 


J^Vishwakarma. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Sudra 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Attalickakar ...IChitjrakar Sudra harlot 


Writer. 

Physician. 

C Gai doner. 

Blacksmith. 

Shell-maker. 

Ditto. 

Potter. 

1. Brazier. 

Carpenter, degraded 
by the curse of tho 
Brahmins, whom ho 
did not readily sup- 
ply with wood, ne- 
cessary for a burnt- 
ofleriug. 

/ Painter, degraded by 
) the curse of theBrah- 
\ mins for his faults 
V in painting, 
f Goldsmith, degraded 
1 by tho curse of the 
-{ Brahmin for stealing 
gold belonging to 
L Brahmins. 

( Civil architect, degraded 
( because basebom 
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Kotika 

Tuilukur 


Attalickakar ... Kumbliokur ... Iloiiso.biiilder. 

Potter Katika Oilman, degraded. 

t'isher. 

Tibara Tailakur 


Lola 

Mall a 

Kola 

Matara 

Jihad 

Kalaiidara .. 

Cliandrda 

Churmokar .. 
Mansachodi 

Koiuh 

Kandara ... . 

Haddika 

Bouiulika 
Uonre 


Leta Tibara. 


q,„i,.o / Brahmin, not 5 Very low, and doffrad- 

t in wedlock.. J ed. 


.jTibara Chandala. Tanner 

. Chandala ......jOharniokar Butcher. 

. Tibara IMansachedi Ditto. 


.ilCuibaitha Koueb Ditto. 

• ! I ^ Sweeper caste. 

I Leta .,... Chandiila .^Vintner. 


Gnngaputra ... Leta jTibra 

Juagi iBeshDliari Qungaputra ... 

Siuuli Vaishya Tibara 

Polindraka Ditto Sundi 

Jlaiput Kshetriya Ke^astha 

Agahi Kayastha Uajput 

Kailiartha Kshetriya Vaishya 

Jhi.lftka Dhibara Tibara 

Kodali*. Tibara Jiajaka 

SaiNuHlu Napitat. Gopa 

Byadha Kshetriya Sarvashi 

I'udara Rishi Brahmin 


Bagatita Kshetriya Vaishya 


Mlccha* Ditto Sudra ... 

'^ola Mlecha ......... Kubinda 

Saraka .Jola IDitto ... 


f Born on the banks of 
1 , * the Ganges. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I Culled also Dhibar or 
I Fishennan. 
VVashennau. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Hunter. 

r Begotten on a forbid- 

< don day and tliero- 
(. fore degraded. 
/Ditto, and that not- 
\ withstanding the un- 

< willingness of the 
J inoiher, and thcrc- 
V fore degraded. 

( Begotten on a forbid- 
i don day. 


• MUclui, or barbarinn, is a term also applied to foreigners, or people born with- 
out Uie prcciucts of the ' vxulknt land* of India. Mlccluis are described as, 

^5 

» c ^ » 

H—*' People, whose cars lire not bored, who are cruel, 
daring, iot^cible in battle, impure in practice, violent, and vrithout religion.” 

* 

/ 
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Before we quit this prt of our essay on the Theory of Caste 
contained in the Smriti, we shall notice one or two curious paa- 
8aj(C8, from which it appears, that some people, bom without the 
boundaries of Hindustan, were once reckoned as men of good 
caste among the Hindus. Menu says:— “ The following races 
of Kshetriyas, by their omission of holy rites and by sceintj* 
' no Brahmins, have gmduaUy sunk among men to the lowest of 
the four classes: Paundracas, Odraa andDraviras; Cambojas, 
Yav ANAS, and Saoas; Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas! 

Dcnidas, and Cliasas.” — x. 43, 44. 

In the h'gcnd of Sagara, which is contained in the Hari- 
Vansa, Vishnu, Brahma and other Purtinas, it is said, that Kinf^ 
Sagarii had discomfited several fierce nations, which had invaded 
hiS kingdom ; and that, by depriving them of the rites of religion, 
and forbidding Bmhmins to officiate for them, he degraded them 
to the humble position of Mlechas and out-casts. Amon<»‘ tlie 
iiatmns thus degraclecK the naines Yomnns, Saens, Cambojas, inii 
(binas^ are found. Now Yavanas in Sanscrit meant the Greeks • 
^acas was the uapie which the. Persians had given to the Scy- 
tlnans; CW%V/.v and Chinas were evidently inhabitants of 
Camliodia and China. Are we to comdude hence that all these 
natams were at one time acknowledged as brethren by the 
Hindus? . 


On Casil as it now Prevails. — The system of caste, 
as It IS iqibeld in the present day, is very different. * The 
Vm.shvas and Smlras, as pure orders, are extinct at least in 
JSengal. Uie Kshetriyas are scarce. The dignity of the twice- 
borii IS almost monopolized by Brahmins. The degmdation 
o the Sudras is sliarcd by the Varna Sankaras, or mixed 
classes, whose name is legion. The Vaidyas stand at the top 
ot the imxcd classes, and lay claim to the privileges of the twice- 
riorii. riie Kayasthas rank next to them, and are the leaders 
ot the classes accounted Sudnis. They arc otherwise called the 
?r;Wcr caste, and are, both in profession and practice, 

Ihe political ascendancy of the Muhammadan and other fo- 
remn powers in India, has, in some measure, led to the diminution 
of Bnihnunical influence. The - earthly gixls ” do not now meet 
nith the unqualified reverence, which they once claimed and re- 
ceived, except when they have succeeded in enforcing their divine 
pretensions by means of worldly possessions. The fire, which they 
are said to have emitted from their mouths at one time for the 

* 01 yap Hipcraijrayraf r^c S^vOat xaXeovat SaKas.^J/crod. vii. 84, 
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ilest ruction of their enemies, as plentifully as a volcano, has long 
bince been extinguished. The Ivayasthas and some other ser- 
vile castes have acquired great influence over them. In many 
cases they are masters and leaders, instead of being (agreeably to 
Menu’s ordinances) obedient slaves of the Brahmins. They still 
assume the title of Dasses, or slaves of the twice-born. But their 
yoke must be particularljr easy, since their servility does not 
incapacitate them for presiding over religious corporations, where- 
of Brahmins are mere memhers. The President of the Dharma 
Sobha of Calcutta is a Kayastha and Sudra, while the Secretary 
is a Brahmin. 

There are some Brahmins still, who exhibit the pride and af- 
fect the purity of their ancestors, and refuse to look upon Siidras, 
as others than slaves, or to perform s[)iritnal offices for them. 
The number of such proud purists is very small. The iiiii- 
jority arc glad to recognize the slaves as their patrons and 
sup[)orters. 

The Brahmins no longer pass through the four stages pre- 
perihed by Menu, nor do they abstain from thtTse employments, 
which, however inconsistent with their vows, are suflicicntly 
lucmtivc. They accept service under any one ; sell their lear?i- 
?V?/ 7 , though that is reckoned a heinous crime in the Shastras; 
live hy tlicir pens, and condescend to the most unprlestly avo- 
cations for the sake of gain. But, however humbled and shorn 
of their powers, they arc still very highly respected. 

The prominent features of caste, as it (exists at [)resent, are: — 
(1) thft spiritual supremacy of the Brahmins; (2) the im])roved 
positions of some of the mixed races; (3) the total prohibition of 
intermarriage and interchange; of hospitality ; and (4) the numer- 
ous ramifications of thesjune ciistes introduced hy the creation of 
Kuhns. 

1. The spiritual supremacy of the Brahmins remains unal- 
tered, at least in theory. They are still venerated by the other 
castes. The Kshetriyashave long lost their importance; the 
Vaishyas are perhaps extinct ; but the Brahmin continues the 
Paine in matters spiritual, as he was in the age of tin; Vedas. 
Buddhist, Muhammadan and British ascendancy have contribut- 
ed successively to diminish his influence : but, wheriwcr there 
is faith in Hinduism, respect is jiaid to Brahmins. The fact is 
another instance of the superiority of the mind over the body. 
The Brahmins, who represented the intellect of the country, 
have preserved their credit long after the diminution of ICshc- 
triya influence, which symbolized physic^d power. 

2. The improved position of some ht the mixed races ap- 
pears from the imjiortance, which is attached to the Kayasthas 
and the Vaidyas. The former as writers, and the latter as plty- 
i 
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Biuiane, are undoubtedly reckoned as gentlemen. They occupy 
in Jlengal a rank second only to Brahmins. The priests look 
up to them, as the Rishis of yore looked up to the Kshetriyas. 
The other mixed classes arc less respected. Nine of them, usu- 
ally called the Nohosakhy are treated with greater regard than 
the rest. The Brahmin will condescend to drink Avater from 
their hands, i, <?., he will have no objection to employ them 
as Avatcr-bearers, an honour Avhich he Avill not confer on others ! 
The remaining castes are held in utter contempt as mechanics 
and artificers. The Brahmin will consider himself defiled by 
their very touch. They actually represent the humble Siidras 
of Menu’s age. 

3. The total prohibition of intermarriage and of the inter- 
change of hospitalities is another characteristic of caste as it now 
prevails. Intennarriages between the several castes Avere always 
discouraged, but never so strictly prohibited as in the present 
age. In fact there is now no degradation in caste, other than 
tliat which is caused by forming a matrimonial connection, or 
joining in a conwial party Avith a person of a different caste. 
In former times, no Brahmin* Avas excommunicated for marry- 
ing a Sndra; the offspring of such a union Avould indeed be 
lowered in rank, but the ])arcnts Avould not suffer. In the 
present age no Brahmin dares cOiitract such a marriage on pain 
of excommunication. 

4. The numerous 'ramifications of the same castes, intro 
duced by the creation of Kulins, though never intended by the 
original hiAV-giA'crs, have nevertheless served to extend the dis- 
tinction of caste to a fearful length. Not only are Brahmins, 
Kayasthas, &c. prohibited to intermarry or interchange hospita- 
lities with other castes, but they arc also forbidden to do so 
Avith many families of their own orders. In marriage the (pics- 
tion of Kulinism requires to be considcreil before the contract 
can be firmed. 

Wc shall illustrate this sub-division of caste by a simple ex- 
ample. The Bmhmins in Bengal are divided into several Sre- 
nies, such as Rauries, Barenders, Vaidiks, and Saptasatis. The 
Srenics again are sub-divided into Kulins, Srotriyas, and Vang- 
sajas. Kulins, Srotriyas and Vangsajas will interchange hospi- 
talities, but not freely intermarry. The different Srenics Avill 
neither intermarry nor interchange hospitalities. 

< Such is the gigantic system of Hindu caste in its several 
stages of development. We liavc hitherto represented it histo- 
rically, without note or comment. Indeed Ave have alloAvcd the 

♦ Tlu'ro nro somo p.'ywas'os in Menu and tlie Purjinas (as thcrca«U’r may liavo ffathor- 
I’dgrom tlu' prooodintf iumtation**), which denounce, ns strongly as poafil»le, the inar- 
rla^'C of a Brahmin with a Sudra. But it appears they were mere* dead letlen'. 
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authors of the Hindu Shdatras to speak for themselves almost 
>vithout interruption. It is time that we put the reader in posses- 
sion of our own sentiments on the subject We shall do 80*witli 
all possible brevitjr. 

The deteriorating effects of the institution of caste have 
not, in any country, been so glaring as in India. There is 
something in the idea of arrangement, which indicates thought, 
and which has therefore sometimes deceived historians into 
the belief, that the classification of a people is a token of 
civilizatioiL The legislators of Egypt have been pi-aised, 
rather than censured, for the division of labour they enforced 
by the institution of caste. Man, in a state of utter bar- 
barism, does not think of such division. lie must appreciate 
the desiderata, which the priest, the warrior, and the merchant 
are intended to supplj^, before he am feel the need of classifica- 
tion. As long as he lives in a savage wild state, ignorant of the 
luxuries and comforts of civilization, he may at times feel the 
need of a priest to offer sacrifices and prayers for him; but 
he has little occasion for the services of thcf warrior or the 
merchant Destitute of property, he can apprehend no danger 
from “ malice domestic” or “ foreign levy,” and therefore 
rc( [Hires not the soldier’s protection. Ignorant of the com- 
forts of life, he cares neitheg for the mercliant nor the mc- 
cluinic, and is equally indifferent to imports and manufac- 
tures, 

Hut if the institution of caste prove that human society lias 
advanced a few steps from a state of absolute rudeness and bar- 
barity, its perpetuation is at the same time both a cause and an 
index of a stagnant state of half-civilization. The march of in- 
tellect is then the fastest, when it is the least restrained by 
arbitrary ordinances. A child may require to be kept in order 
by the school-master’s rod, and to have his whole conduct regu- 
lated by a prescribed routine of duties. Incapable of thought, 
of discretion, and of rqoral agency, he may require to lie 
treated like an irresponsible being, whose proceedings should 
be regulated by the judgment of others. Iluman society, in 
its infancy, might require the same treatment. Legislators 
might bo called upon to regulate the public and private pro- 
ceedings of every member of the State, leaving little or no room 
for the exercise of individual discretion. Such interference 
would however degenerate into intolerance and de^otisra, when 
society advanced from infancy to manhood. Tlie legislator 
could be no more justified in coercing the private acts of 
men in an advanced state of society, Ihan the school-master 

tt 
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in iin]) 03 ing hia own whims on full-grown pupils by means of 
the rod. 

The institution of ciiste exercises a baneful influence on the 
development of the human mind. The little advantage deriv- 
ed from its tendency to inspire the son with the desire of 
emulating tlie father, and of preserving unsullied the reputation 
of the family, is more than cpunter-bakiiced bjr its hurtful con- 
sequences in otlicr respects. Wliether the original constitution 
of the human mind is the same in every person, is a question much 
debated by metaphysical casuists, and but little likely to receive 
a satisfactory determination. Cei*tain it is, however, that many 
men show, as they grow up, various turns of mind qualifying 
them for varying professions in life. It is often difficult to pre- 
dict, before a boy’s mind is actually formed, the profession, for 
which his genius and inclination will make him most fit. That 
the lather may often create circumstances tending to produce a 
certain intended state of mind in liis son, is not denied ; but it 
must be acknowledged, that men are also creatures of circum- 
stances, over which neither they, nor their guardians, have any 
(’ontroul. A i)oy may acquire tastes and imbibe sentiments, 
which neither his father nor his tutor expected or wished. It 
would be preposterous to prescribe his studies, or his profession, 
before, considering the tuim wlmh his own ideas and inclina- 
tions may take. 

The systems, by which a pcjrson’s studies and profession arc 
made dependent on his birth, can never be sufficiently execrated. 
The human mind is free; it will not submit to restramts; it 
will not succumb to the regulations of freakish legislators. 
The Bmhmin or the Kshetriya may have a son, whose mind 
is ill adapted to his hereditary profession. The Vaishya may 
have a son with a natural dislike for a counting-house, and the 
Sudi-a may have talents superior to his bii-th. If they be forced 
to adhere to their hereditary professions, their minds must de- 
teriorate. To call upon a man to adopt a profession, for which 
he is not intellectually fitted, and to pursue such studies as are 
not suitable to his genius and taste, is to obstruct his education 
and prevent his mental growth. If the mind is not allowed to 
do\elop itself in its own congenial way, and if it is strained by a 
rude hand into a strange way, whatever progress it may make 
will bo tainted by the unholy marks of the violence done to it. 
The consequence will ultimately be the intellectual prostration 
of the people. Scholars, that are compelled to adopt a learned 
profession — soldiers, that are impressed to bear arms — ^merchants, 
that arc forced to import and export, arc not likely to reflect 
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lustre on their several professions. They arc more likely to 
throw them into discredit by their own lukewannness and in- 
ditference. 

We do not deny that hereditary professions have some virtues 
peculiar to themselves. The son may often take pride in main- 
taining the credit of his father in a cerhiin profession. Such 
pride pre-supposes, however, that t^e eon has inherited the taste, 
sentiments and genius, along with the profession, of his father. In 
all other cases the institution must produce the evils we have 
described without a single redeeming excellence. 

Nor are the moral evils, produced by the institution of caste, 
less conspicuous. Where dignities arc forced upon men by 
their birth, for which they are little fitted by other qualifica- 
tions, the deterioration of the moral faculties is the inevita- 
ble consequence. The mind is inflated by the enjoyment of 
undeserved honours, which vanity and self-love attribute to real 
merit. The Brahmin, that has no intrinsic worth, but is respected 
for his birth, is soon deluded into the notion, that it is his own 
accomplishments, natural or acquired, that ^y!ftitle him to the 
obeisance of his contemporaries. He learns to construe, as a 
tribute to his personal acquirements, what is a mark of respect 
for his family. He thinks he is not only a descendant of a great 
family, but a great man himself — revered by virtue of his race, 
but still more by virtm; of his own excellencies. 

The Sudra, on the other hand, from being despised by his con- 
temporaries, learns to despise himself. Deprived by law of all 
access* to the Shdstras — denied the privilege of even enjoying 
the ministerial offices of Brahmins — stigmatized as a once-born 
serf, whose duty is only to serve the three superior orders, and 
made a proverb and a bye-word — he considers himself relieved 
from all moral responsibility, because he is considered by others 
as incapable of any excellency. 

Among the moral evils produced by the institution of caste, 
the extinction of symparthy and fellow-feeling is not the hsast 
pernicious. There can be little room for Hympathy, where 
some persons arrogate superior birth, and others submit to brook 
Ibeir humiliation in sullen silence. The Brahmin considers 
himself the lord of the creation ; he cats but his own food ; In* 
esteems himself above the sympathy and fellow-feeling of his serfs. 
The Sddra, on the other hand, sullenly submits to a disgrace 
he cannot avert. He endures what he cannot cure. He may l)y 
reconciled to his fate ; it may be a willing bondage with him, 
but still it is a bondage. He can neither presume nor desire to 
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keep up familiar terms with those whom he can never rival, 
however industrious and ingenious he may be. Sympathy and 
fellow-feeling can only exist between equals. They can have 
no room between uncquals. Those, who are naturally and ne- 
cessarily superior, cannot help looking down upon their inferiors, 
who arc incapable of rising to their level. Tlie inferiors again 
cannot help a secret feeling, of discontent against those whom 
they can never hope to meet on equal ground. Thus the divi- 
sion into classes proves a sore evil. * By fostering the pride of 
some, and producing sullenness in others, it serves to alienate 
race from race and man from man. It obstructs that kindly 
intercourse and mutual regard, which should knit together all 
the sons of Adam. Some are pulfed up ; others arc depressed ; 
ALL ARE 3IORALLY DETERIORATED. 

The social evils of caste are also of a grave character. It is 
a great advantage to society, where persons of various profes- 
sions and talents are allowed free intercourse with one another ; 
where the scholar, the sohlier, the merchant, and the manufac- 
turer can meet dtLan ccpial footing, apart from their desks, their 
parade ground, or their factories. The austere morals of the 
priest, the brave gallantry of the soldier, the calculating accu- 
racy of the merchant, have each its influence on the tone of 
society. Sometimes different moiinbcrs of the same family may 
bo pursuing different occupations in life. Their free intercourse 
as relations may correct the evils, which exclusive devotion to a 
])articular profession lias a tendency to produce. The priest, 
from the authority with which he inculcates doctrine^ pres- 
cribes practice, rebukes, exhorts, is in danger of imbibing 
sr)irltual pride, and of affecting a false appearance of sanctity. 
The soldier, from the frequency with which he wields weapons 
of destruction, is likely to become insensible to the sufferings 
of his fellow-creatures, and to look with utter indifference on 
their pains and sorrows. The merchant, from his habitual study 
of self-interest in his speculations and enterprizes, is apt to lose 
sight of more generous and disinterested considerations. These 
arc evils, which the isolation of the professions has a tendency 
to produce. Familiarity and mutual intercourse arc likely to 
correct them. The austerity and spiritual pride of the priest 
may be rectified by the soldiers gallantry and the merchant’s 
world lincss. The ferocity of the soldier may be softened by 
.the self-denying devotion of the priest. The merchant’s ava- 
rice may be corrected by the severe austerity and the generous 
gallantry of the two other classes. But the institution of caste 
deprives the state of these advantages by isolating the several 
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professions from one another. The Brahmin, the Kshetriya, and 
the Vaishya cannot meet on equal ground, cannot cultivate 
unrestricted familiarity. 

The depression of the arts has been another of the baneful 
consequences of caste. The painter, the carpenter, the civil 
architect, the goldsmith, are pronounced to be degraded. In 
civilized countries, every encouragement is held out to the 
cultivators of the arts, especially the fine arts. Their professions 
are esteemed honourable— ^their hibours are amply rewarded 
by men of taste and refinement. Those especially, who can 
transfer the images of their contemporaries to canvas, or render 
them imperishable in marble or bronze — who can supply to 
husbands and parents, separated from wives and children, 
to afflicted widows and bereaved mothers, personal memorials, on 
which the eye may feast without satiety— are deservedly respect- 
ed for their rare accomplishments. The pernicious system of 
caste taught a different lesson to the Hindus. The man, whose 
bruhh turns the surface of mute canvas into the majestic and 
li\ely image of a being made a little lower llftin the angels, is 
held to be degraded. The civil architect is branded as a bas- 
tard. The carpenter and the goldsmith are accursed, because 
tlic Brahmins chose to take umbrage at them. How could the 
arts flourish in such a society?* How could a person of sensibi- 
lity as[)ire to distinction in the cultivation of arts which are 
consiTlered so low? 

To the temporary humiliation of Brahminism, during the rise 
and p^gress of the Buddhists, we arc perhaps indebted for the 
scattered remains of scul[)turc and architecture in India. Even 
where the chisel or the trowel was consecrated to gods opposed ^ 
to Buddha, the blow infiicted or aimed by the adherents of 
Sakya Sing against the supremacy of the Bralunins may bo 
included among the happy causes of the improvement of 
Indian art. 

The national character of the people cannot but sufi’er under 
such circumstances. The institution of caste, by forcing pro- 
fessions on men without regard to their qualifications and 
tastes, lias a tendency to fill the country with bad j)ricsts, bad 
warriors, bad merchants, bad mechanics, &c. rco])lc cannot be 
expected to improve a science or an art in which they feel 
no interest ; nor arc they likely to take an interest in those 
things, to which they are wedded by birth, not inclination, 
[file Brahmin will chant the Vedas, because he cannot avoia 
it; the Kshetriya will wield the sword because he is compel- 
led to do so ; the Vaishya will turn •merchant, Ixicause no 
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other source of livelihood is open to him. What improve- 
ment can be expected under such circumstances in their pro- 
fessions ? 

Human society cannot fail to deteriorate under such a system. 
Nothing stands still on the earth. All is in motion. That which 
docs not advance must retrograde. The nation, that does not 
move forw'ard, will soonbegip to move backward. If the institu- 
tion of caste is a bar to improvement, it must prove a cause of 
deterioration. Such has been the actual fact in Hindustan. The 
Hindus improved their arts, sciences, and social institutions up 
to a certain point; they left some of their neighbours behind 
them in the scale of civilization ; — and there they stopped. 
Their caste prevented the full development of tlicir faculties. 
A reaction was the consequence. That, which was prevented 
from rising, began to fall. The national character soon de- 
generated. The sun of India’s prosperity began to decline ; 
and it soon set. 

The principal cause of India’s humiliation is caste. It is 
this unnatural iflt^ltution, which, by detaching man from man, 
trade from trade, mechanic from mechanic, tribe from tribe, 
put an end to unity and strength in the nation. A people, 
divided and sub-divided like the Hindus, can never make head 
against any power that deserves die name. The IMuhammadan 
conquest was the natural result of such national weakness. 

If India be destined in the counsels of Providence to* look 
up once more among the nations of the earth, it will only be 
by unlearning the institution of caste, and by mlopthig the 
religion of her present riders with all its temporal and spiri- 
tual blessings. 

After the observations already made, the reader will ex- 
pect to hear an umiualified verdict against caste, as a 
system opposed to reason, experience and revelation. That 
it is opposed to reason and experience, will appear from 
the preceding remarks. Wc have already shown that he is 
but a sorry legislator who endeavours to restrict the ener- 
gies of his species for ages immemorial to certain professions of 
his own selection. Specious as the arguments may be for a com- 
pulsory division of labour, the restraints thereby put on indi- 
vidual taste and discretion counter-balance the advantages which 
may be expected from such division. The evils of monopoly 
.are too flagrant to require an elaborate refutation in the 
nineteenth century. I^Ionopoly generally confers undue benefits 
on a particular party, and becomes invidious because of the 
injury it thereby inflicts on others. But the monopoly of 
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caste scarcely confers a benefit on a single individual or 
community, "its fetters are galling to all. It really injures 
the Brahmin no less than the Sudra, by compelling both to 
adopt professions, which may be opposed to tlieir tastes ; and 
it prevents the improvement of the arts and sciences in the 
bargain. Compulsory agriculture and compulsory manufacture 
canine ver rise to any lii^ standard. All are accordingly injured. 
The people are injured. The arts "arc injured. The nation is 
injured. The country is ii\jured. 

Experience has proved the fatjil consequences of sucli fallaci- 
ous legislation. Why liave the Hindus been so divided ? Be- 
cause of their caste. Why is there so much misery among the 
Brahmins ? Because most of them adhere to their vain notions 
of caste, and, though deprived of support from the State, will not 
work for their livelihood. Why is there so much paui)erism 
among persons of good families? Because they disdain to take 
up professions below their birth, and cannot get employments 
suited to their castes. Why are articles of native manufacture 
generally so inferior? Because the manufact^irers arc accus- 
tomed to consider themselves degraded, and arc incapjible of higli 
aspimtions and honourable ambition. 

But it is not our own fallible reason and limited experience 
to wliieh the system of caste i# opposed. The iiifallil)lo voice 
of divine revelation is equally conclusive against it. We cannot 
stop here to consider the evidences, which attest the Divine 
/)riginal of the Bible. We shall only remark that the main 
arguments, deduced from the fulfilment of undisputed ])ro- 
pliecics and from the performance of genuine miracles, ha\ e 
never been successfully refuted by the opponents of Cliris- 
tiantity. We have therefore as much right to cite the authority 
of the Bible in moral and religious questions, as the man <jf 
science has to quote Newton or Bjicou. Assuming then the 
truth as it is in Jesus, we may safely assert that the system 
of caste is diametrically opposed to the will of God. “God is no 
‘ respecter of persons; but in every nation he, that fcarethllimand 
‘ worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” The Almighty 
pays no regard to pedigree. Righteousness and faith arc the 
qualities which constitute greatness in His sight. He hath 
‘ made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell in all the 
‘ face of the earth.” Brahmin, and Sfidra, baron and villain, 
noble and serf, bond and free, arc distinctions of human in- 
vention, and are to be renounced, wherever they militate againsf 
the will of the Almighty. 

That the Almighty had for a time allowed the service of the 
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sanctuary to be performed by a single tribe consecrated to it, 
is no sanction to the general principle of caste. The Levites 
had their peculiar privileges under a dispensation, which was 
intended to be the prelude of a higher covenant. The types and 
shadows of the Mosaic institution have been satisfied in Him, 
to whom Moses and the prophets bore witness. Under the dis- 
nensation of the Gospel the middle wall of partition has been 
uroken. All arc now one in Clirist. 

Besides, the privileges of the Lejites were owing to a posi- 
tive injunction. It was never given out that they were created 
superior to their brethren. It was not declared that they 
were naturally fitted for no other work than that of the sanctu- 
ary. It only j)leased the Almighty to set apart one tribe for 
Ills own service, until, in the fulness of time, the Saviour was 
manifested. 

If the Hindu disputant liavc fiiilcd to follow us in our condem- 
nation of caste on the grounds of reason, experience and reve- 
lation, we shall, for his conviction, add that the contradictory 
statements in tiie Shastras regarding it are plain proofs of its 
futility. When 'Shdstra is opposed to Shdstra, who can resist 
the evidence thereby oftered of their want of authority ? No 
writings can be infallible, which involve self-contradictions. 
The Shastras, which contain convicting sentiments on caste, can 
never pretend to a divine original : nor can the system of caste 
be palmed upon the nation as a divine institution. 

In exposing the inconsistencies of the Shastras on the sub- 
ject of caste, we sliall not follow the example of tho, Vajra 
^uc/n. We concede that, if a few extraordinary cases of admis- 
sion to the privileges of Brahminhood had been all that 
could be urged against the system, we should not have un- 
dertaken to as-siil the tinie-honoured institution. A few indivi- 
dual exceptions may be easily tolerated. But we shall proceed 
to show that contradictory statutes may be found in the Shdstras 
respecting vital parts of the system, inyolving the privileges and 
resnonsihilities of the Brahminical order. The following table 
will justify our cliarge : — 

Passages maintaining the infallihi- Passages inculcating the contrary 
lity of Brahmins. doctrine. 

“A Brahmin, whether learned or “That Brahmin, who knows not 
ignorant, is a powei fill divinity ; oven the form of returning a salutation, 
as firo is a powerful divinity, whether must not be saluted by a man of 
coiisocrated or popular.” — Menu,ix learning: as a Siidra, even so is he.” 

— Menu, ii. 126. 

“ Even in places for burning the “A twice-born man, who, not bav- 
dead, the bright fire is yndefiled; ing studied the Veda, applies dili 
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ami wlien presented with clarified gent attention to a dificicnt and 
halter at snusequont sacrifices, blazes worldly study, soon falls, even when 
a^ain with extreme splendour.” — living, to the condition of a Sndra . 
IlnU, ix. 318. and his descciideuts «fter him.” — 

fhitlAi. 1(58. 

“ All the Brahmins are excellent, “ A Brahmin unlearned in holy 
and al\va}s to be honoured without writ, is extinguished in an instant, 
discuminatmg whetlier they are like a fire of dry grass. To him tho 
learned or unlearned. Even wicked oblation must not be given; for tho 
Brahmins arc to be venerated, but clarified butter must not be poured 
not Sudras, tliougb of subdued, pas- on ashes.” — Ibid, iii. 108. 
bions. The cow that eats foul 
things, is better than the pig with 
good dispositions.” — Vadina rut ana, 

Kiiya Yoga Sara, chap. 20. 

“ Brahmins are not to be despised “ The Brahmin, who does not per 
whether they behave well or ill.” — form the morning and evening 
Mahabliarat, Adi Parra, chap. 20. dhyas, is to be incnpocitaied like tho 

Sudra for holy duties.” — Brahma 
Vaibartha Praknti, chap. 21 

"Whether learned or unlearned, “If a Brahmin take a Sudra to 
civilized or barbarous, Brahmins are wife, be is excommunicated from tin; 
not to be despised; they are like dignity of the i^iesthood, and be- 
liio sinouldenng in ashes. As the comes worse IhaTi a Ciiaiidala. 

Hauling firo, though it bo in a ccnie- chap. 27, 
iPiy, IS free from fault, so is the 
Bialiimn a great god, whether learn- 
ed or unlearned.” — Ibtd, Yana Part 
i a, chap. I'J'b 

The fbregoin" arc but some of the self-contradictory statc- 
.inentH in the Slifi'^tras respecting the dignity of Brahmins — some 
iiiaintjfining that they are proof against apostacy, and are in- 
liillililt* — others, that marriage with 8udra women, neglect of 
the Samlhya, and similar delinquencies, immediately disqualify 
them as priests, and cmise their excommunication ipso facto ! 

Again, as to the marriage of a Brahmin with a Sddra’s wife, 
the self-contradictions are equally remarkable. Thus : 

Passages acknowledging the legality Passages denouncing a Brahmin's 
a Brahmins marriage math a marriage with a Sudra. 
sudra. 

‘ Should the tiibc sprung from a “ If a Brahmin take a Sudra to 
Biiihnnn, hy a Sudra womau, pro- wife,” &c [Cited above fiom the 
duce a succession of children hy Brahma Vaibartha | 
the marriages of its women with 
Ollier Brahmins, the low tribe shall 
he raised to the highest in the 
i>evciuh geneiation.” — Menu, x. 6J. 

By a Sudra bride, marrying a “ For tbo crime of him, who thn » 
pnest, a soldier, or a merchant, must illegally drinks the moisture of a 
he held the skirt of a mantle.— ///n/, Sudra’s lips, who is tainted by her 
dt breath, lyid who even begets a child 

on her body, the law declares no c.x 
pinlion," — Mrsn, iii B) 
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The passage, quoted Last but one from Menu, x. 64, suggests 
another reflection. The Shdstras declare that a Brahmin is 
horn, not mcuie or promoted. The Idea of Hindu caste exeludes 
the promotion of a lower to a higher order ; and yet the 
passage refen'ed to allows the promotion of a base-born tribe to 
the highest class in the seventh generation ! The 65th verse ex- 
pressly says : “ As the son of a Sddra may thus attain the rank 
of a Brahmin, and as the son of a Brahmin may sink to a level 
with Sudras, &e.,” thus acknowledging promotion, as well as de~ 
(jradation, in caste. We have said elsewhere, we do not wish to 
adopt the si'vere criticism of the Vajra Suchi, the author of 
whicli has based his reflections against caste by citing the oases 
of a few individual lli.dus, who were promoted to the dignity of 
Bralnnins in consiMpiencc of their extraordinary devotion, not- 
withstanding the lowness of their birth. Exceptions may be 
allowed, where the rule is right in its integrity. But the op- 
position of rule to rule and of law to law, n'garding the dignity, 
responsibility, and privileges of the several classes, must present 
insuperable difiimijties in the way of those, who may be desirous 
of maintaining Hindu caste in its integrity. The self-contra- 
dictions likewise jirove that the Hindu Hhdstras could not have 
proceeded from Him “ with ^\hom is no variableness, neither 
sluidow of turning.*’ « 

Into whose hands these our lucubrations may fall, we can- 
not dl\lne. If they ever attract the notice of any of our na- 
ti\e fellow-subjects, we beseech them to consider the duty of- 
alh'viating the evils produced by the system of caste. ‘Those 
especially, whose minds have been enlightened by education, 
should reckon the awful responsibility they incur, in the sight 
both of God and man, by conforming to an institution in which 
they have no faith, and which is fraught with so many evils. 
The rational Hindus, as a certain section delight to call 
themselves, ought not to be so irriitional in practice. We 
cannot conceive how a person, who -professes to regard the 
Hindu Shastms with perfect contempt, can enjoy any feel- 
ing of self-esteem, while, in matters of caste, his professions 
are at such variance with his conduct. Inconsistency is indeed 
an evil, to which all mankind are more or less subject. But 
habitmd ileviation from principle constitutes a degree of turpi- 
tude, which society cannot tolerate without sinking into the 
ilepths of mord debasement. Histoiy luas branded with the 
title of unprincipled hypocrites those, who liabltually falsified 
in pnictlcc what they maintained in theory. Such of our con- 
temporaries, as do not scruple to follow the example, must 
make up their minds to share tlic fate, of those marked men. 
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We do not wisli to anticipate the judgment of posterity: hut 
we cannot think that those persons arc entitling themselves to tlie 
gmtitude of the nation, who keep up in practice what they detest 
ill theory, and perpetuate the monstrous institution of caste, 
notwithstanding their conviction of its evil consequences. 

Such of our readers, as have not absolutely surrendered their 
incntal freedom to the pretended authority of tlie Vedas and 
Puninas, should consider tlie guilt of conforming to a systt^m, 
which is hilsely attributed to p divine original. Of all forgeries the 
iiKK^t flagitious and profane is that, which connects the name of 
the Almighty with an untruth. If the Brahmin, the Kslietriya, 
the Vaishya,^and the Siidra did not really procce<l from different 
parts of the Creator’s person, the story is nothing short of blas- 
phemy. He wlm professes assent to such a story by liis con- 
formity to the institution of caste is parfterps criminis', JOven if 
it were abstractedly right to classify a people, it would still be a 
particiiHition in the spiritual forgeries of the Shdstras to su])- 
port the specific institution which they have originated. 

To us, whom the grace of an All-merciful ( l^od has brought to 
the knowledge of a Saviour mighty to save, it is a most interest- 
ing reflection, that while V^edantism and Deism and other tlieo- 
rics have been propounded for the regeneration of the native 
mind — while nostrums after n(.«trums are prescribed for the res- 
toration of India’s moral health — no remedy has liitherto succeed- 
ed in alleviating the miseries of the country, but tliat which has 
every where proved a panacea for all evils. Vedantism and Deism 
have Hoth been found to repose spell-bound and dumb beside 
Durga’s shrine and the Brahmin’s fire. Christianity alone has 
resisted the bewitching charms of the goddess, and thrown down 
her altars. Christianity alone has quenched the Brahmin’s fire 
and the ignited darts of Shiva. Christianity alone has destroyed 
caste, educated females, stopped the marriage, or ratlier tin; [iros- 
titution, of infants, relieved widows, and proclaimed due liberty 
to the captives of the Zenana. Christianity, wherever it has 
got a footing, has transfonned the Hindu’s house from a scene 
of idolatry, female debasement, ignorance, and idleness, into 
one of i-ational worship, of moral energy, intellectual advance- 
ment, and female aggrandizement. 
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Aiit. Jir. — The Procedure of the Civil Courts of the East In- 
dia Company in th ’ Presidency of Fort fVilliamy in regular suits. 
By JVilliani Macphers(my of the Inner Temple ^ Esq., Barrister 
at Law, Calcutta. 1850. 

A CERTAIN ill-usfed damsel, as we read in our younger days, 
was confined in a solitary chamber by a hard-hearted relative, 
until she should liave completed a ^series of almost impossible 
•tasks, the first of which was to sort a tangled mass of threads 
of different colours. In the midst of her tears, a benevolent 
fairy made her appearance, and, with a touch of her wand, exe- 
cuted the task, and relieved her distress. Such supernatural 
aid is unfortunately not readily called in in these degenerate days; 
but laborious mortals, who endeavour to supply its place, still 
sometimes labour in the cause of the disconsolate public. It 
was out of a chaos of iinarrangcd facts, multitudinous yet not 
complete, that Ijinnocus created an artificial order in the science 
of botany, and 4c^l‘t to philosophers yet to come the task of 
framing a system after the true order of nature, when all, or 
nearly all, the essential facts should have ])cen registered. It 
was the quality of order, which gave to the genius of Napoleon 
its most distinctive characteristic^— a quality, overlooked in coii- 
hcquencc of the brilliancy of his actions, and which may be 
marked throughout his campigns, in the arrangement of his 
own resources and the appreciation of the jiosition of his enemy, 
but which shone most brightly in the civil regulations 'of 
consulate, and still aided his later struggles, after his judg- 
ment had been debauched by unlooked-for success. It is to 
a similar power of armngement that we owe the revised tariff of 
Sir Robert Peel, and the application of uniform and discrimi- 
nating principles to a mass of many hundreds of commodities. 
U'he legislation of J ustinian was the work of many hands, ami 
was disfigured by many faults, but is not the less the most 
gigantic instance in which human ingenuity has drawn order 
out of chaos. A mass of laws, precedents and opinions, which 
have accumulated for centuries, is surely the most chaotic mate- 
rial over which jihUosophcr ever m)ndered, or fairy waved her 
wand. The legislative brick-maker has made many bricks, but 
no form of architecture is there. At the best, it may be com- 
pared to the timbers prepared to build some vast wooden edi- 
fice, all numbered and fitting into each other ; but a conception 
of whose form no inspection of the parts will convey, and which 
is likely to be found, when erected, to be discordant in many 
parts, ill conceived for use, and imposing only from its size. 
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Sixty years have sufficed to form a body of Indian laws, which 
offer, on a smaller scale and with fewer complications, a conn- 
tcqwrt of the difficulties which Tribonian and his colleagues 
encountered. The Guide to the Civil Law has introduced 
the principle of order into the body of civil enactments, 
and many other publications have thrown light on portions of 
the mass. What Linnaeus did for botany — the enabling a stu- 
dent to find the place of an object in a certain artificial ar- 
rangement — has been in great measure accomplished. What 
laws have been enacted on a certain subject, may be readily as- 
certained ; but not so that mixed collection of enactments and 
customs, of precedents and construetjons, which on any one 
subject constitute what is called law, and, in the last resort, 
determine the civil rights of the people. We have had a Law 
('ommission, wliich, besides the good works it did in its time of 
existence, has left us but one or two unborn babes ; and as y(‘t 
there has not been strength for them to come to the birth. 
Pending tlvat long-expected event, and not reverently awaiting 
its advent, Mr. Maepherson has stepped in, s^iftl has rcndcretl 
a public service. Considering the heterogeneous mass from 
which ho has digested his book on civil procedure, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the work, which he undertook, has been 
admirably executed. Notwith«tanding many omissions,* it de- 
serves the credit of having consolidated one portion of the law 
into a regular system. The arrangement of the subject is his- 
torical, commencing with the persons and things that may, or 
may nbt, be parties or subjects in a regular suit ; tlic mode in 
which it should be commenced, and in what court ; the proceed- 
ings leading to a decree ; the execution of the decree, and ap- 
]>cal. In producing a work on this subject, not only lucid but 
readable, Mr. Maepherson has rendered the same sort of ser- 
vice to the legal student, as one, who finds the leaves of a book 
cut out and heaped together at random, and arranges them in 
their proper order. The most indefatigable attention woidd 
scarcely give a critical knowledge of a book, winch can only bo 
^^tudied in such a condition ; once arranged, its internal relations 
i)ocome apparent. So it is in the work before us. The prin- 
ciples of the law are generally laid down at the commencement 
'»f each chapter, and the details and their consistency with each 

* Wo may notice amonj? the larger omianionB, that there w no mention of tlie hjn*- 
> lal roles concerning native soldiers, when parties to a suit— a class, which being? 
‘ vceptionally treated, deserved a section to itaelf, like that given to parties pleading 

J'omA pauperis. It might be added, that, to complete the code of procedure, a 
digest of all tne rules concerning summary suits should be made. Itut this is no 
"miKsion;- -Mr. Mucphcrson haOngonly proposed to himself as a subject the proceed- 
"igs in regular suits. , 
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other are afterwards exhibited, and the weak points and incoii- 
sistencies are brought into light ; principles are carried out to 
their legitimate consequences, and thus, in addition to the mere 
lucidity and clearer understanding of the whole, obscure and 
unsettled points have been put forward, which may ere long 
receive an authoritative solution. Looking upon the perfecting 
of this digest of a portion of the law as an important public 
object, we could wish that a select number of the district 
judges should be rc(iucstcd to annoqite it, to mark its defects, 
omissions and superfluities, so far as the experience of six 
months or a year may suggest to them, and that a second edi- 
tion may embody these suggestions and receive a careful revi- 
sion, preparatory to its being admitted as a text-book for legal ex- 
aminations. For the verification of particular jiro visions, it may 
still be necessary to refer to tl^p place where the original law or 
precedent is to be found : but to make the digest complete, there 
should be nothing material, which is not noted in it, though not 
necessarily at full length. 

Ill the preface ^to his book, Mr. Maepherson has recorded 
his opinion of the Bengal judicial system, and liis suggestions 
for its improvement, llis remarks, even where we differ in 
opinion, arc eminently suggestive, and arc of that class so often 
wished for and so seldom got inJndia, the sentiments of a dis- 
passionate person, who has been brought up under a different 
system, and has applied his mind fairly to consider local facts. 

The cliief subjects discussed in the preface, are the origin and 
development of tlic Indian law; its consequent confused state ; the 
necessity of written laws, contrasted witli the success with which 
non-regulation provinces have often been administered ; some 
defects in the present system ; the importance of a judge’s receiv- 
ing a special preparation for his office ; the comparative de- 
sirableness of his previous employment in the revenue depart- 
ment ; and the want of a code. All of these are questions, about 
which much has been written, without perhaps entirely exhaust- 
ing the subject; questions moreover of vital inqxirtance to the 
jnoper organization and working of the system, and some of them 
depending for their correct solution on facts, which are not at 
first sight closely connected with them. 

We should be as unwilling to confine ourselves, when consi- 
dering the origin and development of our Indian laws, to the 
years in which the Regulations and Acts were passed — to 1792 
and the subsequent years — as we should, in studying English 
law, to ignore every thing that took place before 1. Richard 1. or 
before the passing of tlve first known general enactment. It is 
indeed not a little instructive, and elucidivtory of the Indkn 
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system, to glance at the history of law in oiir native land ; to con- 
ceive clearly and weigh well the many points of resemblance and 
of change, of growth and of agglomeration, which the two have 
in common; and to consider whether the principles, which guide 
\iH in the one, may not be equally applicable in the otlier case; 
whether the feelings, which, we know, are entertained towards 
the system we were born under, may not ofter a key to those 
with which Indian laws are regarded by the population sub- 
ject to tliem. • 

Of the tw'O portions of the law, the unwritten and the 
written, it is obvious that the former must always have the 
higher antiquity. Ours ascends beyond the region of histo- 
rical evidence, into the atmospliere where anticjuarics delight to 
revel. From tlie Homans wfl got our towns with a munieit)al 
constitution ; from the Britons some customs probal>]y, such as 
gavelkind, if not a more substantial contribution ; the Saxons 
imported and consolidated their own customs; the Danes did 
likewise; till at length, before the compicst there prevailed 
three systems of law over three different porticyiti of England — 
the Mercian, the West Saxon, and the Danish law. Upon 
this state of things came the Conquest, and added a new element 
to the common law, perhaps the most important of all ; for the 
tenures of land, the judicial forms and j)leadings, and the language 
of the courts, were all Norman. Land had been cither held of the 
Crown by a charter, or was allodial, and sinqdy private ])ro[)crty. 
At one blow, the Conqueror’s legislation (cap. 52) changed tlui 
tenure Vf all the land in England, by ordaining, that every 
land-owner should swear feudal allegiance to the King ; and 
a further development of the same law (cap. 58), gave them 
a pcr])etual tenure, in jdacc of the life tenure so frc<)uent under 
the vSaxons, and ordered every vassal to do military service. Hence 
arose reliefs, wardships, escheats, and all the intricacies in which 
the feudal law involved the [)osscssor of land. 

From all these sources combined arose the common law, — a 
system, which, by its general customs, settles the proce(‘dings 
olCourts of justice, the course of inheritjince, and the formalities 
of documents, while it legalizes the existence of particular local 
customs. These customs are in the breast of the judges, and are 
learnt from the records of foniier judgments ; but there must 
evidently have been a day, when there were no precedents, and 
when, wliat is now law, was either adopted from the usages • 
of the j)eople, or established de nwo by the courts. The common 
law is always called the perfection of reason ; and it was said in 
proof of it, that an infraction of one of itsVdd rules, of which the 
reason was^ unknown, was sure to be followed by inconvenience. 
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But notwithstamling this reasonableness, it often did not do j in 
tice, which is not surprising, considering how much of it was new 
and did not tally with old customs. The only mode in which jus- 
tice could be got, was by an appeal to the King, who, through hi,> 
Chancellor, called up the case into his own court ; and thus, in 
redressing the deficiency of the common law, laid the foundation 
of the eijuity courts and system of law. In the mean time, 
((uestions concerning spiritual matters, or depending on religious 
rites, such as marriage and legitimacy, fell under the jurisdiction 
of the priestly class, ami of the ecclesiastical courts. All these 
things liad been established, when the statutes, as now known, 
bcj^an. 

Well known as these facts arc, if will still not be superfluous 
to observe the broader features 'displayed in the history of 
our law. Ill its origin are seen local customs, derived from 
whatc\cr source, and obtaining among the people a force equal 
to law ; then, as courts of justice arose, receiving their sanction, 
subsequontlv moulded by the enactments of William into a new 
shape, and datlfig its present outlines from that period. Then 
arose an cipiity jurisdiction to correct the hardness of IIk; 
common hiw, like the Jus Prerfonumy as defined bv Papinian 
to be that power which the Pra*tors exercised of supplying 
from their discretion the defects* ot the Boman law, and, con- 
formable^ to Aristotle’s opinion, that a law may, by reason 
of its universality, be deficient, and rciiuire to be rectified by 
special decrees. Then also was made the separate jurisdic- 
tion ot ecclesiastical courts, in which, besides matters s][ieciallv 
connected with religion, rmhts of marriage, divorce, and tcstii- 
ments were cognizable. The body of statute laws has since 
been enacted to limit and guide the whole. 

Is it not possible, that such light, as is to be derived from a 
comparison of an analogous case, may he obtained from a re- 
view of the progress of JOnglish Jaw, and be of use in consider- 
ing the Indian system, if, not confining ourselves to the Sta- 
tute Law ot the one country and the Acts and Regulations 
of the other, wo examine the origin and growth of both? 
Would that there existed a historical daguerreotype — a coni- 
nlcte description of the state of what must he called the law, 
however inapplicable the term may appear — before the Bri- 
tisli sway extended over Bengal, or over other parts of India. 
1 here are materials for the latter, which are deficient with 
respect to Bengal ; hut in either case, there would be found, 
coiitmry to the accepted definition of the sovereign power, rnl- 
cu*s, who enacted and* did wliat was held by the people to ho 
illegal, ami subject**, who had certain fixed, if not alwavs well-do- 
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fined, ideas of what was law, entirely opposed, where under 
Muhammadan dominion, to those of the ruler, but assented to 
on the whole, though sometimes disregarded from caprice or 
interest, by a Hindu Chief. Such iis it was, under cither rule, 
there was (notwithstanding the aiprice or hostility of those in 
high place, and the absence of a check on their conduct) some- 
thing wliich deserved to be called a common law, ns much as 
the dearly local customs of the Saxons — something, however ill- 
defined and in some pointy inexactly observed, to which the 
people were attached, which regulated their relations with each 
other, and, though often liable to be made of no effect by the will 
of tlie governing power, had, as its sanction, tlic force of po- 
pidar opinion. To rehitc all its provisions, to enter into 
all its minutiffi, to record its- numberless exceptional provisions, 
is a task, which ncNcr has been attempted, and which no indus- 
try or knowledge could successtidly perform. 

Such is the c()niplic4ition of rules under wliich the Hindu re- 
joices to live. The earliest, most elaborate and cojuplctc synopsis 
of them is to be found in the Institutes of Menu* In these later 
<la}s as in that early time, the law of the Hindu enters more 
largely into the guidance of evory-day conduct than in any 
otlicr race. Much of it emanates from religious dogmas : much 
proccedv from the principles, .which in every nation regulate 
the social relations of men. There is the law which aflects 
the [)()Mtion in society given by caste, which has a religious 
origin; that nhich regulates the adoption of heirs, legitimacy, 
di\orct', and inhcrilaiicc, enforces contracts, gives hereditary 
Hihoe under tioveriuucnt, and prescribes the tenures td’ land. 
I'i\ery di>trict, every Nillagc, every caste, even (‘very I’amily, 
might have, and often luid, rules peculiar to iti-eH‘. An Allred 
or an Kdward might, in Haxon tlnujs, endeavour, by com])ilati()ii 
or .H’leetion, to reduce the similar muss of various hxal customs 
to nnifiirmily, with some jirospoct of success; but the s,'ig(‘s 
of the law among the Hindus had no sucli jmwer to interfiu’o 
with those of their country-mcn, whose origin and sanetion, 
being partly in religious u.sigc and class attachment, defied 
the aggressions of tlic legislator. In tlunr code's will b(‘ found 
the proof of their impotence,* where they inculcate the ne- 


* We alhiJed to j»u(h oxpn-^jiions as the followin^f : — 

“ F'.ver)- kiiiKtlom lias its own ciistoiiih, an«l tien l<»wn lias ita own custojriH, so e\cry 
Into has its own customs: if, acconlinK to those <’UMtoinH, un unequaJ (li\ihion taK<? 
I'laco, it is approvc<L 

“ If U»o inotle of nnm^iul ilivision fias ^iasso<l rcKularly from fatlu-r ami anccHlxiis, 
OoH also is approved." — HalhriTi CoiU of (imtoo lM\rf,p. 91. 

\KTecat*ly to a U'xt t)f VrihaNDiiti, “ Immemorial usaffe le{fa)i/.<s any practice’'— 
W'. //. Macnoijhfen't Hindu Law, L (I'i. ^ 
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ccpsity of the administrator of their laws being versed in local 
customs. In the society itself will be seen the luxuriant 
growth of diversified usages, the knowledge of which, in any 
one locality, might form the study of years. 

A century ago then, throughout what is now British India, 
there existed a vast bofly of laws, of rules of civil conduct, 
accompanied by sanctions, whether enforced by the ruler 
or by the people themselves. It is of the permanent rules 
of the latter class, and not of the forytier, which have now mostly 
passed away, that it is worth while to take notice. Among 
them will be found rules of religious and moral conduct, and 
even of the minor morals, which had their appropriate, but often 
not their sole, sanction in the authority of the priesthood, or the 
chowilry, the caste or the local punchayct ; and, in company 
with tlic.^'C, rules which more properly receive their force and 
currency from the Executive Government. There would be seen 
the‘ arrangement of society into castes with all their complicated 
details; the diviMon of the surface of the country into vil- 
lages with dofiiK‘d limits; the establishment, for the most part, 
of hcTcditary offices of various sorts in each village ; the jirivileges 
t)r emohmients annexed to each; the mode of succession ; the 
tenure of laud, by one class as tonant-at-will, by another as 
her('(litary occupants, here with. the power of freely alienating 
it, tluMV with the nccesdty of securing the consent of partners: 
and lands paying a small charge for the support of a temple, 
or claiming to be free from all tax. There was to be remarkeil 
every Nariety in the mode of collecting the land-tax (i. \ital 
far! for (he tenure of land), from the hereditary head-man, or 
till* ((Muporary (-iovernment renter of a village, claiming a com- 
parati\( ly trilling intluence, to the zemindar of a larger district 
and possessing more extensive powers. Less important than 
the rules concerning land, but still more complicated,* there 


“ Ai’ioi)'/ tli^’ <|naliti»‘S nrcoss.iry in a Brahmin judge is, that he should be versed in 
Ioc:;l iis i:;, ,itid e>.laltli.shed rnh-s.”— /inf, ;» 1 tl. 

“ Writti n i'\»d«‘nfp is declared to he of two sorts : tlio validity of both depends on 
the usage established in the country."— 

* In Bengal, for inst.ancc, the taxes are described as follows:— 

•• cttn'’'.ted of the n.md, or original ground-rent, aT\d a variety of taxes 

cal’ii'd ahonh'r, ,Ou..h had been indiscriminately levied at tlitlVrent periods by the 
tJoNcrnmi lit, tln« /emindurs, tannei*s, and even by the inferior collectors... The 
Committee (ot 177‘J) propo-ed to deduct such as appeared most oppressive to the 
inhabit.ints,.. rcserung those which were of long standing and had been eheorfully 
submitti’d to b\ the ryots. ..Among the fonner were the duties, arbitrarily levied by 
?.cmiii'l.u*s and farn.eis, upon all goods and necessaries of life, passing by water 
through the interior part of the country. The bazee jumma, or fines for petty 
crimes and misdcinean )urs, wpre also totally abolished : as well as the haldary, or 
tax upou marriage, which yielded a trilling revenue to Government.”— /farriwltmV 
Analytiff i. lU, 
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n\iglit be found a multitude of taxes, the body of them of old 
standing, but every where showing, in the presence of petty 
new imposts, the power of the minor officials to legislate within 
their own boundaries ; the transit duty, with all its complexity, 
its old rates and new additions, its public duties leviable for the 
Government, its private toll in the lands of every powerful ze- 
mindar : the petty taxes on trades and on every profitable occu- 
pation which the legislative tax-gatherer could discover, and, on 
some things, such as marriages, not strictly profitable ; and those 
levied on petty misdeameanours, and supplemental to. the rules 
of caste and morality. 

We have taken no notice of the criminal law, and the influ- 
ence which its administration must have had on the currency 
of the rest. It is evident that under a Hindu ruler, who 
would look on the slaughter of a cow as a crime, the latter 
must have been in full force: under a Muhammadan governor, 
who enforced his own law wherever it clashed with that of the 
Iliiulus, it was only the adherence of the people that retained 
the latter in vigour. Such a state of things cxioted in Bongiil ; * 
and, in the course of time, a great part of the country was suh- 
mitted to a foreign influence, similar in its nature, but not equal 
in its ettects, to that of the Norman conquest on the Saxon po- 
lity, or still more analogous, perhaps, to the state of Ireland un- 
<ler the penal laws. A second power has supervened, whose 
mission appeared to be to call forth order out of chaos; which 
has modified the tenure of land by sweeping measures, erected 
a inae^iincry of courts and police, created a system of ])r()ce- 
diire, and has, in part, seen the true policy of basing its sujier- 

The followinji^ passago quoted in the reply of the Government of India to the 
Miidra-s petition on the Lex Loci, oxhiluts this ennous state of tliiiijfH * — 

“ The Council of Revenue, in a letter to the I*resid(>nt and Council, Afav 1772, en- 
closed a rotnonstranec of the Naih Dewan, respeetiiij^ that part of the instrurlions m 
the last letter of the President and Council, which directed, that in casoH of tho iiihc- 
iitanceof the Gentoos, the inajfistratcH shonhl he sissisted hy the Unihniiiis of the 
cast*' to which the parties belonp^f In that memorial, the Nail) Dewan Ktroii},dy reuion- 
stnitos a(^iimt allowinj^ a Brahmin to be called in to the decision of any imittcr of 
iuluritance, or other disputes of the Gentoos ; that since the osUiblinhmctit of tlic 
Aliihanimadan dominion in Hindustan, the Brahmins had never been admitted to any 
such jiirLsdiction ; that to order a raaj,Mstrate of the faith to decide in ennjunction witn 
a Bralimin, would he repiij^nant to the rules of the faith, and an inmivatmn peculiarly 
iiiiprojicr in a country under the dominion of a Mussulman Emperor; tliat wlien the 
matter in dispute can he doci<le<l by a reference to Brahmins, m* mtenuption liad evir 
been (fiven to that mode of decision ; but that when they think fit to resort to the i*s- 
tihlishod jmlieaturea of the country, they must submit to a decision aecordinj? U> ilie 
rules and prineinlcs of that law, hy which alone these courts arc authorized toJud;,'e ; 
that there would be the /jreatest absurdity in such an association of iudicatures, lio-* 
the Brahmin would detennine aecordinjf to the precepts and u^affes of liis 
caste, and the maffistrates must decide accordinjf to those of tne Muluimuiadaii law ; 
that in many instances, the rules of tlie Gentoo and Muhammadan law, rven with res- 
j^et to inhcritMice and succession, ditfer material/^ from • aeh oMicr."— 
of the Indian Law Commmwrwritt 1847, p. fHO, 
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structure on the ancient foundations, and of acting in a spirit in 
conformity with the still existing ancient civilization, but modi- 
fied by the more enlightened views of modern days. 

On examining tliis body of what we have called rules or laws, 
there immctliately arises, first the question — What portion of them 
is to be considered as included within the province of jurispru- 
dence ? for it is obvious, that the whole are not so, unless the 
courts arc solely guided by tlic spirit of the Hindu legislation, 
and place on an erpud footing religious and legal provisions. A 
second question of scarcely less practical importance is — Whether 
a knowledge of that ])ortion alone, which pertains to jurisprudence, 
and a study of its principles and details, with whatever written 
law may have been supeuadded, will suffice to constitute an 
efficient judge ? 

AVithoiit attempting licrc to define their limits, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that a portion of the native usages belongs 
properly to what is called law ; a portion, as manifestly does not 
belong to it ; while there is, between the two, a certain debateablc 
ground, which, like the nalimd forms on the confines of the Jini- 
iiml and vegotalhe kingdoms, may be doubtfully assigned to 
either. If a question of* this doubt l‘ul nature is brought before 
the courts, it is the province ot the code of prixiodure to assign to 
it its proper place, and to determine whether it shall ])e heaid. 
To decide what law shall he aj)plied, when it has been admitted to 
a hearing, whether the law current among the people, or the 
special law of the ruh'r, as under the Xazim in Bengal, or scune 
luodith'ation, such as the enactments of the British GoverLmeut, 
is the duty of the general legislator. And here let us ohscr\e, 
that it is this point, that constitutes the original difference be- 
tween (what are called) tlic regulation }>rovinees, and tiiose 
eountries which arc administered under another system. 

J he essential charaetcristic of the former system is to aim 
at reconllng the law in writing, whence the letter of the law 
becomes the guide, and there is a fivr field for ingenuity in 
evading it. The latter holds to unwritten law and, acting u[) 
to its spirit, foils such ingenuity by its greater elasticity. 

^Ir. Maepherson truly observes (Preface, p. iv.) tliat “it is 
‘ possible that an officer, thoroughly acquainted with the cus- 
tomaiy laws and tenures, and with tlic individual character of 
‘ the natives of a district, might, by j)atience and impartiality, 
‘ and by the tact, which a long intimacy with oriental life can 
‘ somctuucs bestow, settle disputes very efficiently, and give 
‘ high satistaction toaniral population but he somewhat over- 
estimates the rarity of ,what he calls “ the special and scarcely 
conununicable knowledge by which he lias been guided.’’ 
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Unquestionably there have been men, to whose merits even 
Mich a description would do scarcely adequate justice; but it is 
licit essential to the system, that such men should conduct it. 
Doubtless the more patience, impartiality, tact and knowledge 
are possessed by any officer, the better he will execute his du- 
ties ; but the spirit of the system is not in them. Its spirit is 
^imply conservative — to found peace and good order, not on 
written law, but on the conservation of existing riglits. What- 
ever usjigc may be classed ^iii the province of juris})riidence — 
w hatever may be the existing rights of property — the modes of 
levying taxcs—all those things, in short, which constitute the inter- 
nal polity of a people, are accepted as facts, and the Government 
continues as it liad been constituted before, only in an improved 
spirit. That large body of administmtive (piestions, which, 
under the native government, were left to tlie discretion of the 
ruler, requires the exercise of tlie soundest common sense, but 
ot' no brilliant talents. In the greater capacity for Govern- 
numt of the British officer, is his superiority to the former ruler. 
As time ])asscs on, consistency is given to the system, but the 
old shape is preserved: there is no dislocation J codes of [irocc- 
diire are formed, and precise met liods of collecting the revamucs, 
of prosecuting otienders, and of deciding civil disputes. Th(‘ 
two former w^cre, under the native ruler, inextricably entwined 
together, and continue so under the Jiew. Oppressive taxes 
are removed. The ])roperty in land, dejicnding so matiudally 
on taxation, is strengthened and improved by the registration 
ol’ existing rights. The changes made, arc tlie removal of in- 
conveniences. The written laws, wliich in course of time ac- 
cuimilate, are generally laws rather for the guidance of the of- 
tieers of Government than for that of the peoidc, who conti- 
nue in the ancient ways, but somewhat smoothed and made 
straight. 

There is nothing in all tliis incompatible with the cxistcniic of 
a ])enal code, whose provisions might limit the powers of tlu^ 
judge, and which, if well considered, would not be more discord- 
ant with the feelings of the people than his unguided decisions. 
The guiding motive oi* such a system Is to protect persoii ami 
property in the most efficient way; and this will ahvays be found 
to be one in which little complication exists. It need scarcely 
be added, that the civil judicature, being in the same hands, will 
be administered in the same spirit, as the other branches. There 
will be no discordance. How, out of such a system, has grown * 
the separation of the civil and higher criminal jurisdiction from 
those of the revenue and police, as scen,at this day in many oi 
the regulation provinces of India, it is needless now to trace. 
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The able men who founded our judicial system did not fol- 
low tliis method. By whatever process, they seem to haM* 
arrived at the conviction that it is, as Harrington expresses it, 
a primary and essential duty of every just Government toward^j 
its subjects, to publish and enforce an equitable system of law 
(/. c, written law), adapted to their actual condition and cir- 
cumstances, and calculated to protect them in their rights, 
natural and acquired. Tn pursuance of this (at all events praise- 
worthy) object, tlicy turned their, attention to the important 
subject of laud tenures and taxes. The tenure of land is the 
point on which, more than on any other, depend the polity 
of the people and the distinctive characteristics of the law. 
An entire change of the rights of property in land is therefoi’t' 
an entire dislocation of society. Though it was impracticable 
to secure and define on one piece of paper all existing rights to 
land, more than one measure was ])ossible. It was possible 
to follow some such course, as we have indicated above : it wa-i 
possible, after the fashion of the first William, to place on a new 
footing the wh^lc land of the country : it was possible to unite 
several powers m one hand, and to permit the revenue ofiicei’ 
to judge all ca^'s connecte<l with land. But this was considered 
to be too great an authority for one person in Bengal. Then 
\yas shown a menmrable in>tance of tlu^ most benevolent mo- 
tives leading to the adoption of the worst of several alternative'^. 
A uniform written rule was introduced, where no uniform rul(‘ 
had ever existed before ; the customary rights of the most nu- 
merous class were Irrevocably transferred to others ; tho po>si- 
bility of retracing the stop, if a false one, was carefully guarded 
against, and an entirclv new element was introduced into 
the tenure ot land. Then arose all the evils of the law 
enforcing the new right, and the people holding to the old one. 
S\ieh vv(‘re the anqnces under which our judicial system deve- 
loped itself. If disputes concerning land were enormously mul- 
tiplied; if revenue .and judicial anthonities held diftcrent views 
of the sjime snlyect— the one more attached to the unwritten, 
the other to the written, law; if the courts were unable to 
meet the demand for justice; * if, in the disruption of rights to 
land, crime grew aj)acc, and the police was inadequate to 
its repression ; — it is due to the foundations of great civil insti- 
tutions being laid in the denial of rights — to the adoption of > 
a method, the reverse of that whicn experience has since 
pmnt(‘d out as necessjiry to their preservation. Happily, in the 
N. W. Brovinces, the etFect of former legislation lias been 


^ Sec Calcutta JJaw, No. 34— Tlie Settlement of the N. W. Provinces. 
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ill great mciisure got rkl of, and actual rights have been fixed 
and recorded. The same rational course is pursued in the Pun- 
jab, and offers the best pros^)ect of an efficient administration 
of justice. The first foundations of it must be laid in a correct 
re\xMiue system, and that vast mass of complications, whicli 
have arisen in connection with land, may thus be avoided. 

To return from this digression on the subject of forms of 
administration, to that of disputes properly included in the pro- 
vince of judicature, the legiding land-marks arc broadly laid 
down in the legislation of 1793. 

“ The civil courts arc empowered to take cognizance of all 
‘ suits and complaints respecting the succession or right to real 
‘ or personal property, land-rents, revenues, debts, account, 
‘ contracts, partnerships, marriage, caste, claims to damages for 
‘ injuries, and generally of all suits and complaints of a civil 
‘ nature. 

“ There is therefore (subject to certain specified exceptions) 
‘ no description of civil right, for the enforceauent of which a 
‘ remedy may not be afforded by the civil courts.” — Macphvr- 
son's Procedure^ p. 25. 

dUe exceptions, besides those of time, person, and ])lacc (such 
a-i, where too long time has elapsed, or })erson or j)lace are not 
."uhject to the jurisdiction) include also (piestions, wliere the sub- 
ject-matter is taxation — a point, which sometimes involves nice 
(li>tineti()ns, but whiiih is so far of minor importance, that, if not 
cognizable by the civil courts, they arc so by another authority, 
that of» the revenue officers. There are some others which 
depend on more general principles. 

“ A suit may not be brought for any thing repugnant to ])o- 
‘ sitive law, to morality, or to public policy, as for the division 
‘ of gain^ unlawfully aecpiired, or to enforce the p('rforinancc of 
‘ an engagement, which it would be fraudulent or immoral to 
‘ fulfil, such as a conspiracy to cheat a third party, or an agree- 
‘ inent to defeat his rights, or to evade the righttid process of 
‘ law, or an agreement to compromise a prosecution, where the 
thief promises to restore the value of the thing taken, and the 
person, who has been robbed, undertakes not to [)rosecute the 
‘ thief.”— P. 37. 

There is yet a still wider, but even Icss-dcfincd, exception to 
the statement thiit, there is no description of civil right to en- 
force which the courts do not offer aremedy, if we were to define 
civil rights in the sjurit of Hindu legislation, and in the sense 
which the value attached to them by the people would imply. 

“ It is a question as yet undecided, whether the civil courts 
have jurisdiction to entertain a suit, which is brought, not for 
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‘ the enforcement of any civil rights, but for the bare declara- 
‘ tion of a right to perform certain religious ceremonies, or in* 
‘ deed to decide any right merely in the abstract.” — P, 28. 

Connected with this general statement, there are some special 
cases. 

The right to receive payments, which arc in their own na- 

* ture voliintaiy, arising wholly out of personal preference, 
‘ cannot be made the subject of suit in the civil courts, and, for 
‘ this reason, the courts cannot take cognizance of claims for tlie 
‘ office of chowdry. But it seems they will entertain a suit 
‘ for compelling one man to employ another as his priest, or 
‘ porohit^ according to the hereditary custom of families.”— 
Pp. 30, 37. 

On the other hand, “ if a member of a tribe interrupt and re- 
‘ sist the heads of the tribe in the exercise of privileges to which 
‘ the latter, as such heads, arc entitled, the court can take cou;- 

* uizanee of an action by the heads, for the recovery of daniago 
‘ in respect of the interruption, and for the recognition of their 
' privileges.”-^^^. 27. 

'Fhis, however, appears to be merely protection given, not tlu 
exercise of an exclu>ive right enforced. Again, in the Boml)!iy 
courts, the hereditary office of the headship of the butchers in :) 
town is held to be a tit subject for a suit. So is loss of character, 
arising from not being asked to a solemn feast: and also the 
exclusive privilege, po.ssessed by the head of a religious sect, 
of riding in procession, with his palanquin carried across tli<' 
road.* ‘ 

The latter case, which the Sudder Judge, wlio first heard it in 
a|)j)eal, considered of such Importance, as to demand the prescnci' 
<)t a full court, is jiarticularly instructive, as exemplifying the dif- 
liculties under which the courts have to administer jiistjce. The 
iiudiility to appreciate the value, or almost the existence, of :i 
prisilege, ^vhieh yet was of sufficient importance to cause affrays, 
and to excite the minds of large numbers of the people ; the ini- 
possibility of proving a fact, as notorious as that the present 
l\)|)e is the representative of the early Popes ; the call for evi- 
dence of the ancient enjoyment of a privilege, which was stated 
to have originated many centuries ago ; the refusal to take the 
personal evidence offered ; the rejection of the copper inscriptions 
tendered in proof, as being written in an unintelligible charac- 
ter and language — in themselves prima facie evidence of their 
unti(piitv ; the ignorance that a grant of a privilege was exclu- 
si> e under the old ij^gimc, inasmuch ns no person could, without 


♦ Mporc’s Itulian Reports, vol. ii. 479, anj iii. 208. 
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1 orant, use any of the insignia of honour — show these diffimiltics 
iii^a very striking point of view. 

Thus under one head are united together disputes concerning 
the ri^^hts of family priests, of heads of religious sects, of heads 
4)f trades or villages, processions of rival sects, and the marks of 
honour granted by former rulers. We look in vain for some rule, 
which may separate those cases which the courts will admit 
from those wliich they will refuse to entertain. But from the 
email number of cases we have mentioned, perhaps some general 
principle may be hiintly discernible, though as ditlicult to be 
stated accurately, as the distinctions of the real and personal 
statutes of the civilians. It is that, where the subject matter of 
the suit is a question of religion or of morality, its sanction may 
be left to the religious and moral laws. If a certain individual 
refuses to say, or cause to be siiid, a certain prayer, his refusal 
may be contrary to his religion, but will be no subject for the 
interference of the ci\il courts: but if it causes damage to some 
other person, it may become so ; or, if another prevents his doing 
so, he may demand protection in the exercise pf his religion. 
Tims, we do not conceive the employment of certain ])erson 
as priest, or porolut, to be fit subject for a suit ; hut if the priest, 
has not been paid, or a co-partuer refuses his contribution, while 
otlu'r sharers contribute and would have to hear the loss, an 
action might lie. If a person, deprived ot his caste privih*gc.^ by 
a sentence of the caste authorities, appealed to the courts to 
remedy the injury and alleged injustice done him, it might he 
proper# not to admit his application ;* hut, it it involved the 
right to property,! it would be a good cause ol action. By 
the same reasoning, every right which is purely civil, whether 
that of mayor of a corporation who siKaaa.'ds by election, 
or of head of a tribe who succeeds by liercdibiry descent, 
should be protected by the courts. Religious processions 
are a good example of this ambiguous class. Ibcy are known 
tliroughout India as causes of disturbance ol the peace. We have 

* “ In tho Bombay Uopoj't'^, thoro an instain'c ol an actnm ol (lainaffort for a 
“ malicious expulsion from —Strange on Hindu Latv t IGI , Dhuinuishund v 

Coolnshund, 1. Bomb Bep p. 11-35. 

t This remark has a direct beaving^ on the hr lorl (]ne^lion The Biitii^h Goveni- 
mont has laid down the principle of coinph te toleratiim- -ot rehj^ion being' no civil dis- 
nnaliftcation. The courts ha\e alwajs iiiodific<l tin* action ot naine la«, where it waa 
<lirpctly opposed to morality or to the general principles of onr (bnei niiient, as was 
dail\ (f(me in the administration of the Muliaininadan ciinnnal law ll_v that law, a 
relapsed convert is punishable with death : and this and many otln r pro\isions are hold 
of no effect. In the case of a Hindu con\ert to another faith, the fnndainontal piin-» 
fiple of policy declared by the British Government is directly opposed to the provi 
‘Son of the Hindu law, that the convert is civilly dead; aatUt may be surmised that had 
die question been raised and ably argued before the coofls before tho discussion of 
the lex loci ouestion, the intolerant provision would hiA'e been found untenable, and 
afirogated like so many others. 
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witaeji 8 ecl their eftectn from Allahabad to Ajineer, but they arc 
more especially liable to cause that evil in the country south ot 
the Neroudda. Inipr)rtant as they are, the practice regardin^r 
them, speaking of Indyi generally, is wholly unsettled: and it h 
even siipi>osed they are a proper subject for the magistrate to de- 
cide finally — an opinion, which shows what vague notions are cur- 
rent concerning them. The business of the magistrate is to pre- 
vent the commission of injuries and to preserve the public peace: 
and, when a breach of it is m)prehended, he rightly interferes to 
avert the threatened evil. It is the province of the civil court^ 
to protect the exercise of rights and privileges, and to give com- 
pensation in damages for their infmetion : and of such a nature 
IS the question in v olvedin disputes regarding processions. Assum- 
ing tliat the law permits processions generally, the right to con- 
duct one through an inhabited place, the inhabitants of which 
object to it, depends on prescription. In the present state of 
society, such an event is often so galling to their feelings, as to 
induce a breacli of the peace as a means of avoiding It; and 
of necessity rcupiircs the interference of the Government autho- 
rities. Many cifcumstanccs may have their weight in consider- 
ing siu'h a question ; the antiquity of the usage ; tlie Icngtli of 
lime during which it has not been exercised; the events, such 
as the l)uilding of a place of worship belonging to an adverse 
sect, which may have occurred in the interval; the danger to the 
pul)lic peace in enforcing it ; the facility with which it may be 
abrogated, and the general ])olioy of maintaining it in vigour. It 
will not do to lay down some general maxim, totally inapplicable 
to the state of society — such as, that the l\igh road is o[)cn to all 
comers, — and to suppose, that, by such a dictum, the atliiir will 1)0 
settled. The question is one of prescription on the one side, and 
of injury similar to that caused by libel on the other. Whore a 
magistrate sees sufficient reason to interfere, from the apprehen- 
sion of disturlwmce, there will also be reason enough for him to 
take such steps as will oblige the objecjting party to show cause 
wliy the procession should not take place — a step which will 
immediately bring the matter to an issue in the civil court. 

Alter the definition of the province of judicature, and the li- 
mitations and restrictions on the admission of suits, the trial 
runs its course, and it remains to apply the law. The sources 
from which the hiw is drawn, and the classification which its 
origin may give rise to, are not unworthy of attention. The 
•sources are existing customs or common law, law treatises, the 
regulations and acts of Government, natural equity, and re^wrts 
of former cases, with^e circular orders which they have given 
rise to. The common law rules, or ouglit to nile, all cases con- 
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I'cruiiig* tenures of land and various other subjects, wherever it lias 
net, as in Bengal, been modified by special enactments. The law 
treatises, peculiar to different classes of the people and to various 
schools of the same class, are the primary authority in questions of 
succession, inheritance, marriage, and caste, apd all religious usa- 
ges and institutions, subject to modification on proof of custom 
adverse to the rules they lay down : for ns the Hindu sage has 
8Jiid, “ immemorial usage legalizes any practice.” Equity is the 
chief guide in another class of cases. Statutes and precedents, 
it need not be said, are authoritative guides wherever they apply. 
Each of these three departments of law might have been appro- 
priated to a different court; but the Indian courts undertake the 
somewhat arduous task of administering the whole. The judges 
shouM be equally fauiiliar with customs, native law treatises, and 
the principles of C(piity, us with the statutes and precedents. This 
is a great charge : and if they are often not fidly e<[ual to it, it is 
no matter of surprise. In suits concerning land, and in their 
criminal functions, wc believe they are most effeient, and these 
constitute the greater part of their duties; in difUcult ({uestions, 
such as those which occasionally arise concernihg contracts, less 
M); and lea^t of all, incjuscs which rc<iuirc the application of Eng- 
lish law. We should not expect from an English lawyer, or judge, 
a correct opinion on a (question of French or Austrian law : and so 
long as the Indian judges administer a system of law whose object 
is the protection of the ])Cople of India, we shall expect an 
ecjually invariable want of <*orroctness in their attempts to 
apply die law of England. 'Fhc best prospect for their aj)ply- 
ing it correctly, (and, inasmuch, as wc wish Indian law to be 
their study, we hope and believe, the onhj prospect,) is, that what- 
ever they are to use, should be compiled in a hand-book, 
and whatever is not found in that book, should be to them non- 
existent. We say wc hope it, because to require the expound- 
ers of the law to learn two systems, is to preclude them troin a 
complete knowledge of either, and thus indefinitely to defer the 
consolidation of that system, which is still in process of forma- 
tion and improvement. The greater the evil, the more surely 
will the remedy be at hand ; and no remedy cun bo so simple 
or so easily pi'acticable as the one wc have proposc'd. 

The classification, we have thus roughly sKctched,is not with- 
out its bearing on the subject of a code, or digest. It indicates 
the want of such a work by pointing out the variety of sources 
from which the law is drawn, and the undefined state of some * 
IHirtions of it. This very variety qualific^liffercnt individuals 
io take up different branches of cither qirhc departments of 
l^tw, with a view similar to that, which produced the book now 
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before u^. A compilation of all previous decisions and a state- 
ment of the law, which has led to, or may be inferred from, them 
on any one subject however narrow, cannot fail of being a step 
in the right direction: and for this reason, as much even 
.'IS from the meiyts of the work itself, we augur well of 
the effects of Mr. Maepherson’s labours. We do not expect 
a complete digc>t to be made under the orders of the Oo- 
vermnent, though some portions must come through that chan- 
nel. We look to practical and in((^vidual exertions for future 
facilities in the study of the law, and for works on single sub- 
jects, which may one day become authority in the courts. 
However much wc may entertain the wish, we can perceive no- 
thing, except in the N. W. Provinces, which “ encourages the 
‘ hope, that we may one day see a civil code, fully digesting 
‘ all the land tenures and regulations for cadi province, with 
‘ a thorough investigation of the principles of equity applicable 
‘ to cadi, in the relation of landholders to the Government and 
‘ to each other, incorporating all that has grown up among the 
‘ people and aU that has beeii actually decided and settled ; a 
* dig« st, in whiefi sdl existing matrrlals may be reviewed and 
‘ arranged, and in which t!ie h'gi^laturo, not misled by other 
‘ systems, may giv(; to India, that great jmhlic work so much 
‘ wanted, and for which tlu‘ mati'rial.^ have been silently accumu- 
^ latiug.” — Mac phi)' no H. Preface, p. \\il. 

If w e live to see that da\ , — it' the chief part of the law is ever 
digested, the study of it made >impl(‘, the leading principles and 
special proNisious alike recorded in order — we may then luodify 
in some degree the opinions we entertain concerning the jire- 
imralion (dMudges for the lieindi. 

It Is a great problem how tirst to orc'ato, and afterwards to 
preserve at the highest point of eilieieney, a boily of judges, born 
in a foreign country, administi'riiig, in languages not their own, 
laws of such varied eharaeter, vvitliont the assi>tance of a well 
trained liar, or (»f a jury, ami so situated, that on them alon(‘ 
depiMids the stability and correct working of the courts of 
judicature, 'riiree things seoin to be of eonse((uence towards 
solving this problem, the moans of cn:?nriiig l(M.*al knowledge, 
and knowledge of the law -local knowledge, which comprises 
knowledge of tlie [)eoph‘, their diameter, language, and modes 
of thought, the things which arc every day present to their 
minds, and the eonditlon of society ; and legal knowledge, which 
'implies familiarity with the law a[)plioahle to all possible cases, 
and a judicial tone of mind: finally, the method of adapting 
those means to the .other requirements of the state. A 
young man, whose life is to be devoted to the Indian service, 
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may or may not become some day a judge : but, if he becomes 
one, he will have, even on the threshold of justice, in the 
mere admission of suits, to handle considemtions of monility 
and public policy. In the course of his duties as judge, he will re- 
quire the knowledge of the ditferent portions of the law and their 
relation to each other, and of that which is common to all laws, 
the science of jurisprudence. Without being early grounded in 
ethics and jurisprudence, he will scarcely be able, except under 
great diflicidties, to commence at a late period of life the studies 
requisite to fuHil in their higliest sense, the duties of judge: and, 
even if he never attains that ottice, such training cannot fail to 
be of service to him. The knowledge of the English law may 
be necessary in special cases in India, but is not more essential 
for the performance of the more usual duties of the office, than 
that of any other system. In fact, the practice of the courts is 
nitlier approximating to the Scotch method. 

A young man arrives in India with so mncli previous in- 
struction. Is he, after becoming familiar with the language, 
to he devoted henceforth to legal studies and* h^gal (luties? 
Whoever has suggested this course, can hav*e little consider- 
ed the position of a person at any age, and of however ex- 
tensive learning, who finds himself for the first time in this 
country. Suppose him to have acciuired what is called know- 
ledge of the world, a power of judging the characters and 
motives of those around him, an intijuaey with the conven- 
tional proprieties and modes of expres.sion in his own land 
— howi far will all this help him here? The very aljdiahet 
of these things is wanting to him. 'foli'am them, he must first 
go to school. It may be jjossihle for mmdi knowledge of the 
positive laws and internal institutions to be ac(piir(‘d by conti- 
nued study of books; but neither can this be reckoned upon 
from men as a body, wlum under the difficulty of comprehending 
the subject incidental to a remote country, nor can it, in any 
e^a-^c, produce a sufficient knowledge. The hleas, anmexed to eor- 
rc'iponding terms in the two countricH, an; totally distinct. Take 
for instance those suggested by the mention of a tenant farmer. 
In England, this suggests thoughts of relations with landlord 
and labourers, agreements jwobably concerning rotation of crops 
and repairs and im])rovemcnts, tlic assessment and payment 
of poor rates, of church rates, and of tithes, serving in the office 
of church-warden, liability to serve on a jury, probable proximity 
to a country magistrate, and a distance of not more than a day’s * 
journey from an assize town. AVe cannot boast of the acquain- 
tance of any tenant fanners in this country, whose condition 
strictly corre8i)ond8 with this ; nor do we believe that, by however 
elaborate *a description, we could enable any one really to kne^w 
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what tliat condition id, so us to enable him to decide readily all 
questions uffectin^ it. lie might learn it by heart, but he 
would not know it. The only way to understand a thing of so 
complex a nature as the state of society in a country, not one’s 
own, is to handle affairs, not to learn words by rote. To ac- 
quire a knowledge of the people, there must be association with 
them, and some point of contact with their every day life. Let 
us add to their credit, that, among govermnent officers, men, who 
have had these advantages, both know them best and like them 
most. There must be opportunities of varied, as well as special, 
experience. This can never be acquired in the courts of law 
alone. Such limited experience wUl indeed be a foundation for 
knowledge ; but it will bear the same relation to the firm base 
established by experience in a wider field, that an ocular dece})- 
tion does to a real object. It is from such considerations, that 
the ablest Indian statesmen have advised, that every civU officer 
should })ass some years and gain some real experience in the 
revenue department, to enable him at a later j)criod, to execute 
efficiently the functions of judge. By all means, let every point 
connected with landed tenures ami with other customs which 
may be cognizable by the courts, be as far as possible recorded ; 
let the written laws also be formed into a digest ; but let it not 
be supj)osed that the study ol these alone will supply jill that is 
needful. Otherwise, we may see a repetition, on another stage 
and in a different form, of the charitable emotions of the judge, 
who wished his palaiujuin bearers to wear shoes and stockings, 
01 of the ])iety of the (lovcrnor, who ordered the Bengal ^epoys 
to attend divine service. 

Admit that opportunities should be given of the most varied 
experience, and let it, as now, be prescribed, that a young man 
sluill pass through the revenue and police departments, it will still 
remain a question, dejicnding on practical considerations, what the 
further steps towards the office of Judge shall be whether it 
shall be through that of Collector, or whether the two departments 
shall separate from each other before arrivingattliat rank. By the 
former process, there are ncijuired liabits of business, an enlarged 
knowledge of the people and of the whole system and spirit of 
the Government, a more intimate accjuaintance with the rights 
of the agricultural population: nor is the judicial frame of mind 
.iltogether w'antiug, for abundant ojiportunitics have been afibrd- 
cd for its exercise, in the details of police courts and the deci- 
sion of summary suits. By the latter method, if such a change 
can in any way he engmfted on the present system, a longer 
tunc may he devoted to the business of the civil courts and 
to more complete judicial training. The former plan will 
< qnicr more extended knowledge, tno latter more special ac- 
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(juaintance with the law; the former will produce abler men of 
busincsa, the latter men more ready to cope with legal difficul- 
ties. Public questions are ever a choice of difficulties, and this 
one not less so than others. Upon the whole then, we give in our 
adhesion to the present system. But in doin^ so, we cannot 
hut remark that the official course of education is manifestly in- 
complete. Until actually seated on the bench, no opportunity 
has been afforded to the Judge to have a practical acquaintance 
with the forms of the courts^ their mode of considering civil dis- 
putes, and the various classes of questions which arc usually 
brouf^ht before them. Whatever pursuit in life an education is 
intended to prepare for, it should contain the elements of every 
bmnch of knowledge requisite in that pursuit. The education in 
England should supply the more general and scientific know- 
ledge ; the professional education should familiai*izo with the 
technicalities. The matured judgment and ex[)erieneo of a 
later age would then be not unprepared to enter on the judi- 
cial functions. The practical result of this is, that, before 
entering on the substantive offices of Magistrate', Collector and 
Judge, the preliminary instruction of a young man should he 
completed by his passing some time attached to a civil court. 
There is much of the miscellaneous and interlocutory oortionof 
the judge's business, which can be equally well done by an as- 
sistant as by the judge : there arc the prepnnition of cases, the 
care for the attendance of witnesses and execution of decrees, 
the decision even of certain cases, and especially the trial of 
inaterifil issues of fact. It may be added that there can Ix' little 
difficulty in providing am])lc em[)loyment, w'hcrc such words as 
the following are true: — “ I have most reluctantly come to the 
* conclusion, that it is rarely the case that a .Judge, even of the 
‘ lowest rank, examines witnesses in person, or is present (in the 
‘ sense of being attentively or intelligently present) at their exa- 
‘ mination, although it is usually conducted in the same room 
‘ in which he is administering justice.” — Mdcphrrson, p. 277. 

It can be scarcely necessary to insist that the result of 
becoming acquainte<l with the forms and rules of the civil 
courts will bo ^manifold. For besides the greater familiarity 
with the laws, and with the imxlcin which they are administer- 
ed, and the ease which that familiarity gives of adding to it 
by study, and of continuing to consider incidental cases in 
the judicial point of view, it will always be a <lecided advantage 
to both a Magistrate and a Collector to possess that knowledge ; 
and it will give them, in instances ^here they now have insecure 
footing, a sure foundation for the execution of their duties. 

We must here close for the present the, observations, to 
which Mr. Maepherson’s book has given rise. Our aim has 
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been rather to suggest ideas than to exhaust the pbjects re- 
marked upon. We have gone over some ground which has been 
repeatedly traversed before, but we have not done so without au 
object. Whoever has accompanied us thus far will have per- 
ceived that Indian society is in a great measure founded on, and 
exists by, prescription; tliat,of the usages thus existing, a portion 
only is proper! jr the subject of jurisprudence; that that portion 
has as yet received no clear definition; and that a definition must 
be at least practically made, to present the courts acting out of 
their proper sphere, but made, we may add, with some approach 
to scientific precision, as a step essential to he taken previous to 
the mere conception of a code ; — that it is to the manner of treat- 
ing the unwritten law, that the different forms of administration 
of dilfercnt Indian provinces owe their distinctive character; that 
ignorance of it on the part of our early legislators laid the 
foundation of considerable evils in Bengal — thougli now, that the 
deed is done, the state of society here may re.asonably be com- 
pared with that of other parts of India in its present wcll-lieing 
and future prc^iuse; that in proportion as it is n'corded and 
defined, the long* preparatory pro(;e>s, which is now thought ne- 
cessary to (juarhV an English olheer for judicial functions, and 
which separates liim from judicial pursuits, may be abridged and 
proportioned to the one remaining object of becoming familiar 
with the people: while in proportion as it is undefined, this pre- 
paratory study is more needl'd and must be more prolonged. It 
is not difficult to pursue these facts to their more obvious con- 
clusion, and to perceive how inseparably connected in ourdndian 
system are the digesting of the law both written and unwritten, 
and a more special mode of preparation and a higher standard 
of (luallfication in the judges. Every step towards simplifying 
the study of the law and fixing its principles and details will 
have a direct effect in facilitating and causing the acquisition of 
a more correct and well-founded knowledge of it by those who 
are to expound it. In proportion as iwogress is made in digest- 
ing the law, the opinion, which we have expressed concerning the 
latter, will become liable to modification : and a conq)letc digest, 
if such a thing were possible, would induce very different ar- 
rangements from those nowin force for the preparation of Judges 
for the bench. Such a change can only be the result of time 
and long-continued exertions. It is only by such endeavours, 
by many and laborious steps, alw'ays advancing towards, rather 
than expecting to reach, their object, that we may hope to attain 
the ultimate ends of every judicial system — a high standard of 
excellence on the bench and at the bar, ascertainment of the law, 
regularity of practice, and the efficient administration of justice. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Sacantoloj or the Fatal Ring, an Indian Drama by 
Kalidas, translated from the original Sanskrit and Pracrit By 
Sir William Jones, Calcutta, 

2. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, containing 
translations of 6 plays, and notices of several others. By If, 
H. Wilson, 2 uok London, 

The feelings and character of a people are well delineated in 
its drama: for the drama embraces and illustrates a vast 
variety of topics. Its dialogue varies from simple to elaborate ; 
from the conversation of every-day life to the highest refine- 
ments of poetical taste. Its claims, therefore, to the attention of 
the philosopher, as well of the philologist — of the man of general 
literary taste, as well as the professional scholar — are pre-eminent. 
Yet it is no less a fact, that, till the year 1789 had given to the 
world a prose translation of one of the most popular and esteem- 
ed Sanskrit plays by Sir William Jones, tne literary public of 
the West were not even aware that the Hindua had a national 
drama. This translation paved the way for other translations 
of the same kind, exhibiting, perhaps, more ability, but not more 
closeness and fidelity to the original works. Much labour and 
talent have since been devoted to this branch of Oriental 
literature. Much, however, is still undone. The field for dis- 
tinction is still open. Of sixty Hindu plays extant, nine only 
have yet been rendered into English. 

The llindus believe that the world is incalculably old. In 
their chronology, a few million years make an insignificant figure. 

It is a matter of little surprise then, that their drama should, 
according to some authorities, be of celc'^tial origin. The art, 
they say, was gathered from the Vedas by the god Brahma, and 
by him communicated to the world below. The prevallin«y 
notion, however, ascribes it to Bharata, a Muni, or inspirca 
f*age. We >\ill not venture to say, whether such ascription be 
correct or not. Certain it is, that he was one of the earliest 
writers by whom the art was reduced to a system. 

Professor Wilson thinks it impossible that the Hindus should 
have borrowed their dramatic compositions from the people cither 
of ancient or modern times. The nations of Europe possessed 
no dramatic compositions before the 14th or 15th century, at 
which period the Hindu drama was in its decline. Muhaimnadan • 
literature has never possessed a drama. There is no record 
that theatrical entertainments were ever naturalized among 
the ancient Persians, Arabs, or Egyptians; and the Hindus, 
if they learned the art from others, can hav^been obliged to 
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the Greeks alone, or to the Chinese. But a perusal of the 
Hindu plays will show how unlikely it is, that their authors 
were indebted to any foreign literature ; as with the exception 
of a few general features, which are found alike in the dramatic 
writers of all nations, working, as they all more or less must 
do, on the common ground of universal nature, they yet present 
peculiar varieties of conduct and construction, which strongly 
evidence both original design and a national character. 

Originality ana antiquity then are the two leading character- 
istics of the Hindu drama — cliaracteristics, which, in the history 
of the imitative arts, are seldom found apart. It is a common 
error to suppose, that, like the experimental sciences, poetry 
and its sister arts improve as civilization advances. The dramatic 
poet appeals to the passions and the imagination ; and it is in the 
dark ages, in the infancy of a nation’s intellect, that these are 
most vivid. The painter and the sculptor have to depict with 
truthfulness that, which to them seems beautiful ; and new 
facts and deductions afford little assistance to their art. We 
have been tokf that anti<|uity is the childhood of human nature; 
and that as the world grows oMer, it grows wiser. This is true 
enough with res[)ect to science and the arts oi‘ life ; but not with 
resujoct to those arts, which are dependent on imaginative genius. 

Warton has well remarked in his beautiful couplet : — 

Not rouL’h nor barren are the windini? ways 
Of hoar anliqnity, but strewn with flowers’* 

As civilization advances, the province of imagination becomes 
circumscribed, poems give place to theories, and criticism checks 
the creative faculty. 

The dramatic literature of India had passed its zenith, and 
begun to exhibit symptoms of decay, before dramatic criticism 
raised its head, ihe works professedly treating on the subject 
of the drama arc numerous, and abound with technicalities, nice 
distinctions, and useless classifications. They are therefore very 
uninteresting to the general reader. ‘The critics of the Hindu 
school lost sight of the great objects of dramatic criticism. 
They cared little for the development of the plot, or the beauty 
of the language. They never identified themselves with the 
characters in the play. They framed a set of conventional rules : 
but they had no acfmiration for those graces, which are beyond the 
reach of art. In fact, they had no true sympathy for the drama. 
Yet it is from them that a great part of our information regard- 
ing the dramatic system of the Hindus is derived. 

The general term for all dramatic entertainments is Rupaka, 
from Rupa signifying form ; — it being their chief olffect to embody 
characters and feelings, and to exliibit the natural indications of 
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C ion. A play is also defined as a poem that is to be seen and 
d ; and it is not a bad definition. Besides the Rupakas pror* 
perly so called, there are the Upa-rupakas of a minor or inferior 
order. Of the former there are ten, of the latter eighteen 
speoies. 

Every piece opens with a prelude, similar to the prologue of 
ancient and modern times. In the Hindu theatre, the actors of 
the prelude were never more than two, the manager and one 
of his company, either male, or female; and it differs from the 
similar preliminary performances of every other people, by 
leading immediately into the business of the play. The first 
part of this introduction consists of a short prayer, or benedic- 
tion, invoking the protection of some deity, in favour of the au- 
dience, It is generally followed by some account of the author. 
The piece thus opened is carried on by the division of scenes 
and acts (the first act furnishing a clue to the subject of the 
whole story), and closes, as it began, with a characteristic bene- 
diction or prayer. 

The hero may be a god, a deml-god, or a mortal.* He is usually 
young, handsome, valiant and well-born. The heroines are either 
the nymphs of heaven, the brides of demi-godsjthe wives of saints, 
or deified woods and rivers. The extent, to which females were 
allowed to be present at dramatic entertainments, or take a part 
in the performance, affords an interesting picture of ancient 
Hindu manners. The rigid exclusion of women from society 
was unknown among the princes of India, before the Muham- 
madan Conquest They were allowed to appear freely in public 
on public occasions; they were prosenhat dramatic performances ; 
they formed the chief part of bridal processions, and they were 
permitted, at all times, to visit the temples of the gods. The 
presence of men in the Zenana was not prohibited, and women 
of rank seem to have travelled about, where and how they 
pleased. 

Besides the hero and •heroine, there are commonly several 
other characters, which occupy a prominent place; in Hindu 
plays; among these are the friend and the antagonist of the hero, 
the female attendant of the heroine, the courtezan and the 
parasite. The buftbon is also a character of some note, and, 
strange to say, is always a Brahmin. He is a combination of 
simplicity and shrewdness, of stupidity and good sense. Ills 
wit is vulgar, his person deformed, and bis dress fantastic. Dread 
of danger, love of ease, and fondness for good living, are * 
amongst his most striking peculiarities. 

In the Hindu plays, the powers of the IBanskrit langua^ have 
been lavishly developed. The diction throughout is rich and 
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elaborate, and the metre varied, from the verse of four lines of 
eight flyllables each, to that which contains any number of 
s^lables from ttcenty-seoen to one hundred and ninety^nine. The 
ordinary business is carried on in prose i but reflections or des* 
criptions and poetical flights are m verse. K any charge can 
be urged against the style, it is that of diftuseness. The figures 
employed by many of the Eastern nations, and especially by 
the Persians, are conventional hints, which would scarcely con- 
vey an idea to a person unaccustomed to them. A beautiful 
woman’s form is a cypress, her locks are musk, her eye a languid 
narcissus, and the dimple in her chin a well. The Sanscrit 
poets, on the contrary, leave little for the reader’s imagination to 
pourtray. They are minute even to tediousness. They parti- 
cularise the beauty of the heroine’s eyes, her cheeks, her lips, 
her nose, her forehead, and expatiate on the smoothness of her 
skin and the manner in which she adorns her person. They 
represent every part and feature in detail. The comparisons or 
similes in which they deal are sufficient, without previous know- 
ledge, to place* t^lic points of resemblance in a vivid light. 

The performance of those plays was not of ordinary occur- 
rence. In this, respect, the Hindus resembled the Athenians, 
whose dramatic pieces wore acted at the spring and autumnal 
festivals of Bacchus. According to Hindu authorities, the oc- 
casions suitable for the purpose are the lunar holidays, a royal 
coronation, assemblages of people at fairs and religious festivals, 
marriages, the meeting of friends, the birth of a son, and the 
season peculiarly sacred to some divinity. Neither we^e there 
any public buildings appropriated for such representations. In 
the cliambcr or hall of palaces, known as the music saloon, and 
in the spacious open courts of the dwellings of persons of 
consequence, minstrels and mimes performed their feats.* 
A complicated system of scenery or decomtions could not 
therefore have existed. Yet there is abundant evidence in the 
plays to shew that the performers* were separated from the 

♦ ProfoMor Wilson’s elaborate e.s.say on the dramatic system of the Hindus con- 
tains the followiuff from the Sangita Retnakura, (lescriptivo of the place of 

entertainment “ The cliamber, in which dancmj^ is to be exhibited, should be spacious 
and elegant. It should be covered over by an awninjjr, supported by pillars, richly de- 
corated and hung with jjarlamls. The master of the house should take his seat in the 
centre on a throne *, the inmates of the private apartments should be seated on hi.s 
left, and persons of rank upon his rigrht. Behind both are to be seated the chief 
officers 01 the state or housonold ; and poets, astrolog'ers, physicians, and men of learn- 
ing are to Ije arran;red in the centre. Female attend^ts, selected for their beauty 
and figure, are to l)e about the person of the principal, witli fans and chouris ; whilst 
persons oarryinj? wands are to be stationed to keep order, and armed men as guards 
are to be placed in different directions. When all are seated, the band is to enter and 
perform oerUdn airs; after which the chief dancer is to advance from behind tlie 
curtain ; and, after saluting the audience, scattering at same time flowers among 
them, she will display her skill. 
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audieuce by a screen or curtain ; that seats, thrones, weapons 
and cars were in use ; and that the personages were dressed in 
character. 

We now proceed to notice a few of the particulars, which 
distinguish the Hindu drama from that of every other nation. 
The most striking of these is, that it is not in the Vernacular 
tongue. The greater part of every play is written in Sanskrit; 
and Sanskrit has ceased to be a living dialect from time imme- 
morial. Tiie plays must, therefore, have been intelligible to 
but a very limited number of the audience. Not only the 
highest offices of the State, but the highest branches of litera- 
ture, were reserved for the sacerdotal order. It was their 
interest to connect every thing with a feeling of religious mys- 
tery, and to shut out from those, whom they considered their 
inferiors, the light of wisdom and truth. They did not fail of 
success. Those masterpieces of human intellect, whose power 
to soften and elevate will last as long as time lasts, though 
founded on stories popular and strictly national, exercised little 
influence on men, by whom their reprcscntatiwi was regarded 
with reverential awe, and who could understand but little of 
what was said. Strange as this may appear, yet a state of 
things not very dissimilar might be seen in England, and is 
characteristically noticed in the Spectator, “ We no longer 
^ understand the language of our own stage,” says Mr. Addison, 
with the quiet humour peculiar to him, in so much, that I 
‘ have often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian per- 
‘ fornlers chattering in the vehemence of action, that they have 
* been calling us names, and abusing us among themselves, but 
‘ I hope, since we feel such an entire confidence in them, they 
‘ will not talk against us before our faces, though they may 
‘ do it with the same safety, as if it were behind our backs.” 

The absence of a tragic catastrophe is another peculiarity 
of the Hindu drama. Such catastrojihe is prohibited by a 
positive rule. The manners of the people and their intellectual 
and physical orpinisation were averse to it. Intense commisera- 
tion left a painful, and not a pleasing, im[)re8sion on their minds. 
Terror tortured them. Those plays, which wc regard as the 
highest efforts of genius, would have been regarded by them as 
unnatural and absurd. Venice Preserved would have been 
held up to ridicule, as a drama in which the hero stabs his 
friend and then himself. Othello^ as a drama, in which he mur- 
ders his innocent wife. It would have pleased them infinitely 
better, if the senate had forgiven the conspirators, and Jaffier, 
reconciled to Friuli and Pierre, had lived to a good old age ; — 
if the tnjth had dissipated the workings of. jealousy from the 
nund of the Moor ! ’ » 
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The extent of the Hindu plays is another of tlieir peculiari- 
ties — one play being generally three times as long as an ordinary 
European drama. In actual representation, however, it did not 
occupy more time than a modem performance of the same 
class, as it was never followed up by a farce or after-piece. The 
unities of time and action are fully recognized, but, as might 
have been expected from the absence of all scenic embellish- 
ment, no notice is taken of the unity of place. The imagina- 
tion of the author roved at will, from heaven to earth and from 
earth to heaven. To the audience, it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether the scene was above the clouds, or on terra firmou 
Of the personal history of the dramatists of India, we know 
little ; the greatest portion of our information regarding them 
being derived from the plays which they have written. The 
most celebrated of them arc Kalidas, Bhavabhati, Sudraca, and 
Srihersha. We find it impossible to furnish the reader with a 
connected account of the life of any one of these personages, so 
scanty are the materials at our command. Nay, there is even 
some difficulty • in ascertaining the precise time in which they 
lived. Kalidas, ihc noblest of the nine men of genius, w’ho 
graced the polite court of Vikramaditya, is usually supposed 
to have flourished fifty-six years before Christ; Sudraca, a 
hundred and fifty years later ; Bhavabhati, also named Sri- 
kantha, or he in whose throat eloquence resides, in the eighth, 
and Srihersha in the twelfth, centuries of our era. Both 
Sudraca and Srihersha were royal authors ; and it is to 
be doubted whether the plays, attributed to tliorn, wire in 
reality their own productions. At any rate, their works are 
decidedly inferior in point of literary excellence, to those of 
Kalidas and Bhavabhati, between whom the contest for superiori- 
ty lies. Kalidas excels in the softer kinds of description. Love, 
new-born love, is the passion which he most delights to pourtray. 
Haunts of repose and meditation, sequestered groves and 
flowery banks, fanned by odorous winds and watered by purling 
rivulets, where the hum of bees and the notes of birds proclaim 
the never-dying spring, are the spots which he most delights to 
frequent. Wo^-nvmphs crowned with stars, and sylvan deities 
with wings of gold, are the companions with whom he de- 
lights to associate. Not so with Bhavabhati. He describes 
nature in her magniflcence. Cloud-capped mountains and blast- 
ed heaths, the hoarse murmur of his native stream, and the 
gloomy grandeur of his native forests, midnight incantations — 

— oalling shades aod beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongt^i that syllable men’s uames— 

are his favourite^ subjects. The battle-field and the charnel 
house have for him peculiar attractions. His three plays, Malati 
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and Madkavay UHara Ram Cheriira and Vira Cheritrai are full 
of lofty sentiments and sublime delineations. We feel, however, 
that we cannot do justice either to him or to his renowned rival, 
who was also author of the same number of plays, by a mere 
mention of their works and description of their powers. A 
short account of the most esteemed production of each will 
not only enable the reader to judge of their respective merits, 
but afford him, at the same time, an insight into the character 
of the Hindu drama generaUy. 

Sacantola, or the Fatal Ring is justly considered ns the master- 
piece of Kalidas. It is a Natac of the my tho-pastoral class, and 
was first acted in the beginning of summer, as appears from the 
sweet song sung by the actress in the prologue. 

** Mark, how the soft blossoms of the Nag-resaar are lightly 
* kissed by the breeze.” 

“ Mark, how the damsels delieately place behind their cars the 
‘ flowers of the Srisha.” 

The story is simple. It is this. Menaca, a goddess of the 
lower heavi u, had entrusted to a devout hermij^^,* who spent his 
life in the depth of a forest, the cure of her only daughter — Sacan- 
tola. Thither, by accident, the sovereign of the district arrives 
on a hunting excursion. Himself unseen, he observes Sacan- 
tola and her two companions, Anusya and Prijamvada, water- 
ing their plants, and is instantly captivated. He dismisses his 
attendants, and enters into conversation with the damsels. The 
heart of Sacantola is soon won, and she confesses her love. The 
king (fiscovers himself, and takes her as his wife. Presently, 
however, he is summoned to his court, parts with Sacantola 
with many expressions of regret, jwomises to send for her 
within three days, and leaves a ring in token of remembrance. 
In the mean time, a choleric Brahmin, named Durvasas, comes to 
the residence of the hermit, when his two daughters are at a 
little distance, and Sacantola is overtaken with sleep. Finding 
no one to receive him, he thus pours forth a malediction : He, 

‘ on whom thou art meditating, on whom alone thy heart is 
‘ now fixed, while thou neglectcst a pure gem of devotion, who 
‘ demands hospitality, shall forget thee, when thou seest him 
‘ next, as a man, restored to sobriety, forgets the words which 
^ he uttered in a state of intoxication.” Anusya and Prijam- 
vada overhear his words, and, in love for their sleeping com- 
panion, hasten to appease his anger. The Bramhin says that 
his words cannot be recalled, but that the spell would be dis- 
solved, when the king should look upon his ring. Days pass, 
and Sacantola finds herself pregnant. Her foster-father, who 
was absent at the time of her marris^c, resolves to send her to 
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tlie palace of her lord. Her friends instruct her to shew him 
the ring, should she not be immediately recognized. Arrived 
at her destination, she is disowned by the king, and finds that 
her ring is lost. In this extremity, she asks the protection of 
the king’s priest, which is granted. On her way to his house, a 
body 01 light in a female shape descends and, having caught her 
liastily in its bosom, disappears. The king regards this as the 
work of sorcery, and dismisses the whole thing from his mind. 
After a time, a poor fisherman is brought up in custody of the 
officers of police, for having in his possession a ring of value. This 
is the same ring which Dushmanta gave to Sacantola. It had fal- 
len from her finger into the pool near Saemtara, as she took up 
water to pour on her head, and was found in the bowels of a fish. 
AVith it he recovers his memory. Struck with horror at his 
past conduct, he clothes himself in penitential weeds. The 
seasons lose their charms. The songs of his favourite queen, 
llansamati, delight him no more. While thus afflicted, he is 
summoned by Indra, the god of the firmament, to subdue a race 
of giants, who defied his prowess, lie is convoyed to the celes- 
tial regions by Matali, Indra’s charioteer, and acquits himself 
gloriously in the divine service. On his descent, he alights on 
the mountain of Hemacuta “ where Casyapa, father of the im- 
* mortals, and Aditi, his consort, reside in blessed retirement. ’ 
Here he meets his wife and son, and perfect happiness succeeds. 

Such is the ground-work of a play, which we have perused 
with mingled feelings of delight and admiration, and which has 
convinced us, tliat, though Kalidasdid not possess the masteV-ralnd 
of our divine poet, he possessed, at least, his gentle fancy, 
his simple heart, and hi<^‘^delicate sensibilities. We quote the 
scene in which Sacantc^ parts with her foster-father, Kanna, 
and the friends of her childhood. It is perliaps the b(\st in the 
volume, and reminds us of ^lilton’s Eve, bidding farewell to the 
flowers in Paradise. 

** Knnna. — Hear, 0 yetreovS of this hallowed forest ; ye trees in 
which the sylvan goddesses have their abo<lo, hear and proclaim, 
that Sacantola is going to the palace of her wedded lord ; she, 
who drank not, though thirsty, before you were watered; she, 
who cropped not, through affection for you, one of your fresh 
leaves, though she would have been pleased with an ornament 
for her locks; she, whose chief delight was in the season, when 
your branches are spangled with flowers. 

CHORUS OF INVISIBLE WOOD NYMPHS. 

May her way be attended with prosperity ! May propitious 
breezes sprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous dust of rich 
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blossoms ! May pools of clear water, ffreen with the leaves of 
the lotus, refresh her as she walks ! and may sliady branches be 
her defence, from the scorching sunbeams I 

(All listen with admiration,) 

Sarngarava, — Was that the voice of the Kokila, wishing a 
happy journey to Sacantola ? or did the nymphs, who are allied 
to tke pious inhabitants of these woods, repeat the warbling of 
the musicaPbird, and make its greeting their own ? 

“ Gautami. — Daughter, the sylvan goddesses who love their 
kindred hermits, have wished you prosperity and are entitled 
to humble thanks. 

Sacantola walks round boioing to the Nymphs, 

‘‘ Sacantola. — (Aside to Prijamvada ) — Delighted as I am, 0 
Prijamvada, with the thought of seeing again the son of my 
lord, yet, on leaving this grove, my early asylum, I am scarce 
able to walk. 

Prijamvada, — ^Yoii lament not alone. Mark the affliction of the 
forest itself, when the time of your departure api^roaches 1 The 
female antelope browses no more on the collected kusa-grass, 
and the pea-hen ceases to dance on the lawn : the very plants 
of the grove, whose pale leaves fall on the ground, lose their 
strength and their beauty. 

“ Sac. — Venerable father, suffer me to address this Madhavi 
creeper, whose red blossoms inflame tlic grove. 

“ Kan. — My child, 1 know thy affection for it. 

“ Sdk . — ( Embracing the plant )> — 0 most radiant of twining 
[)lants, receive my embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
arms : from this day, though removed to a fatal distanee, I shall 
for ever be thine. O beloved father, ^ibnsidcr this creeper as 
myself. 

“ Kan. — My darling, thjr amiable qualities have gained thee 
a husband, equal to thyself. Such an event has been long, for 
thy sake, the chief object of my heart ; and now, since my 
solicitude for thy marriage is at an end, I will marry thy favour- 
ite plant to the bridegroom, Amra, who sheds fragrance near 
her. Proceed my child on thy journey. 

“ Sac . — ( Approaching the two damsels ) — Sweet friends, let 
this Madhavi creeper be a precious deposit in your hands, 

^ Anusya and Prijamvada. — Alas ! in whose care shall we be 

( They both weep.) 

“ Kan. — Tears are vain, Anusya ; our Sacantola ought rather 

# 

i* 
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to l)e supported by your firmness, than weakened by your weep 
in*;. 

( All advance.) 

^ac, — Father, when yon female antelope, who now move? 
slowly from the weight of the young ones, with which she is 
pregnant, shall be delivered of them, send me, I beg, a kind 
message with tidings of her safety. Do not forget. 

« Kan. — My beloved, I will not forget it. 

« Sac. — (Advancing^ then stoppiiig). — Ah I what is it that 
clings to the skirts of my robe, and detains me ? 

( She turns round and looks.) 

Kan. — It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whose mouth, 
when the slmrp points of kusa grass had wounded it, has been 
so often smeared by thy hand with the healing oil of Ingudi ; 
who has been so often fed by thee with a handful of Syamuka 
grains, and now will not leave the footsteps of his protectress. 

Sac. — Why dost thou weep, tender fawn, for me, who must 
leave our common dwelling place ? As tliou wast reared by 
me, when thou Itadst lost thy mother, who died soon after thy 
birth, so will iny foster-father attend thee, when we are separat- 
ed, with anxious care. Return poor thing, return ; we must part. 

( She bursts into tears. ) 

** Kan. — Thy tears, my child, ill suit the occasion : wc shall all 
meet again : be firm : see the direct road before thee and follow 
it. When the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lashes, 
let thy resolution check its first efforts to disengage itself. In 
thy passage over this earth, where the paths are now high, now 
low, and the true path seldom distinguished, the traces of thy 
feet must needs be unequal ; but virtue will press thee right 
onward.” 

The aerial journey of Dushmunta in Indra’s car excels any 
thing of the kind that we have seen in Sanskrit authors : — 

“ Matali. — This is the way which leads along the triple river, 
heaven’s brightest ornament, and causes yon luminaries to roll 
in a circle with diffused beams. It is the course of a gentle 
breeze, which supports the floating forms of the gods ; and this 
path was the second step of Vishnu, when he confounded the 
proud Vali. 

“ Dushmunta. — My internal soul, which acts by exterior 
organs, is filled by the sight with a charmii^ complacency. 
[I^hin^ at the wheels.] Wc arc now passing, I guess, through 
the region of clouds. 
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Mat. — Whence do you form that conjecture ? 

Jhish. — The car itself instructs me that we are moving over 
clouds pregnant with showers; for the circumference of its 
wheels disperses pellucid water ; the horses of Indra sparkle 
with lio‘htning ; and I now see the warbling chdtdkas descend 
from th^eir nests on the summits of mountains. 

u — It is even so ; and in another moment you will be 

in the country which you govern, 

« Dusk. — (Looking down.) — Through the rapid, yet impercep- 
tible, descent of the heavenly steeds, I now perceive the allotted 
titation of men. Astonishing prospect I It is yet so distant 
from us that the low lands appear confounded with the high 
mountain tops ; the trees erect their branchy shoulders, but 
seem leafless ; the rivers look like bright lines, but their wfters 
vanish; and at this instant the globe of earth seems thrown 
upwards by some stupendous power. 

“ Mat — ( Looking with reverence on the earth ) — IIow delight- 
ful is the abode of mankind ! Oh, king, you saw distinctly I 
“ Dush. — Say, Matali, what mountain is that»which, like an 
evening cloud, pours exhilarating streams, and forms a golden 
zone between the Western and Eastern seas? 

“ Mat — That, 0 king, is the mountain of Gandharvas, named 
Ilemakuta ; the universe contains not a more excellent place 
for the successful devotion of the pious. There Casyapu, 
father of the immortals, ruler of men, son of Marichi, who 
."prung from the self-existent, resides, with his consort, Aditi, 
blessed in holy retirement. 

Dush. — (Devoutly.) — This occasion of attaining good for- 
tune must not be neglected. May 1 approach the divine pair, 
and do them complete homage ? 

^fat. — By all means ; it is an excellent idea. We are now 
descended on earth. 

Dush.—{ fVith wonder.) — These cliariot wheels yield no 
sound — no dust rises from them, and the descent of the car 
gave me no shock. 

“ Mat. — Such is the difference, 0 king! between thy car and 
that of Indra. * « # 

“ Mat. — (Checking the reins.) — Thus far and enough. We 
now enter the sanctuary of him who rules the world, and the 
groves which are watered by streams from celestial sources. 

Dush. — This asylum is more delightful than Paradise itself. , 
I could fancy myself bathing in a pool of nectar. 

Mat— ( Stopping the car.) — Let the king descend. 

“ Dush. — (Joyfully descending.) — How. canst tlioii leave the 
car ? 
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Mat — On such an occasion it will remain fixed ; we may 
both leave it This way, victorious hero ; this way. Behold 
the retreat of the truly pious. 

“ Dus/i . — I see with equal amazement both the pious and their 
awful retreat. It becomes indeed pure spirits to feed on balmy 
air, in a forest blooming with trees of life, to bathe in rills 
dyed yellow with the golden dust of the lotus, and to fortify 
their virtue in the mysterious bath; to meditate in caves, the 
pebbles of which are unblemished gems, and to restrain their 
passions even though nymphs of exquisite beauty frolic around 
themi In this grove also is attained the summit of true 
piety, to which other hermits in vain aspire,” 

Bhavabhuti’s Malati and Madhava is a drama of a differ- 
ent character from the one just described. In pastoral beauty 
it is certainly inferior, but there is more in it approaching the 
sublime. The plot is a wild one, and, though not without defects, 
is on the whole skilfully managed. Bhurivasu, minister of the 
king of Fudmavati, and Devercta, in the service of the king of 
Viderba, had agreed that their children Malati and ^ladhava, 
when ripe in years, should be united in wedlock. The king of 
Fudmavati having indicated an intention to propose a match 
between Malati and his favourite Nandana, who was all that 
unmarried girls dislike, the two friends -contrive a plan with 
Kumandaki, an old priestess who enjoys their confidence, to 
throw the young people in each other’s way, and to connive at 
a stolen marriage. Madhava is accordingly sent to finish his 
studies under lier care. The first scene, which is merely a 
preliminary one, informs us of all these circuinstaneos, and 
j)rcpares us for the appearance of other characters, particularly 
of a former pupil of the priestess, named Saudamani, who has 
now arrived at supernatural powers by religious austerities, and 
of Aghorghanta, a magician who frequents the temple of the 
dreaclful goddesses, near the place where dead bodies are burnt. 

By the contrivance of ICamanduki and her instruments, 
Lavangika and Avolokita, several interviews pass between the 
lovers. During one of these, a noise behind the scenes an- 
nounces that a tiger has broke loose from the temple of Siva, 
and is destroying whatever falls in his w-ay. Madhava rushes 
out, and finds the monster lying dead at the feet of his friend, 
Makarauda, and ^Ladayntika, the youthful sister of Nandana, 
senseless in the arms of her deliverer. Makaranda and Madayn- 
tika of course fall in love. 

Meantime, the king has made the long expected demand, and the 
minister, apprehensive* of his displeasure, returns an answer that 
“ Malati is his daughter, and may be disposed of at pleasure.” 
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Mttdlmva^s hopes are dashed to the ground. He resolves to sell 
his living flesh for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits, as 
his only resource to purchase the accomplishment of his wish. 
He accordingly repairs at dead of night to the temple near the 
burning place, and finds Aghoraghanta and his pupil, Kupal- 
kundala, a sorceress, engaged in their unholy rites, A female, 
dressed as a victim, stands also on the spot. It is Malati. 
Madhava rushes forward to her rescue, and bears her away. 
Placing her in safety, he returns and confronts the magician. 
They quit the stage fighting. Adioraghanta meets his death 
from the hands of the hero, and the sorceress vows vengeance 
for the injury. 

The preparations for Malati’s marriage with Nandana now 
proceed without interruption. On the day of her marriage 
Makaranda assumes her wedding dress, and is carried in proces- 
sion in her place. Nandana, disgusted with the masculine 
features of his bride, consigns her to his sister’s care. An inter- 
view between the lovers thus takes place. Kupal-kundala in 
the mean while watches an opportunity, and carries Malati off 
in a flying car. Just at this juncture Saudainani, the former 
pupil of the priestess, arrives, and by her skill rescues Malati 
i'rom the sorceress. The play concludes with a double wedding. 

The following is a fair specimen of Hhavablmti’s style : — 

S( KXK. — The Jieldin which dead bodies are hurnedy in the vici- 
iiity of a temple. Enter in the air, in a heavenly cor, and in a 
hideous yarh. 

* KUPALRUNDALA. 

Glory to Saktinath, upon ■whose steps 
The mighty goddesses attend, whom seek 
Successfully alone the firm of thought. 

He crowns the lofty aims of those, who know 
And hold his form, as the pervading spirit, 

That, one with their own essence, makes his seat 
The heart, the lotus centre of the sphere. 

Sixfold, by ten nerves circled. Such am I, 

Freed from all perishable bonds, 1 view 
The eternal soul, embodied as the God, 

Forced by my spells to tread the mystic labyrinth. 

And rise in splendour throned upon my heart. 

Hence through the many channelled veins 1 draw 
The grosser elements of this mortal body, 

And soar unwearied through the air, dividing 
The water-shedding clouds. Upon my flight 
Horrific honours wait ; the hollow skulls, 

That low descending from my neck depend, 

Kmit fierce music as they clash together. 

Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins ■, 

I.oose stream on every side my woven locks, 

Iq lengthening braids; upon my pond'/ous staff 
The string of bells, light waving to and fro, 
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Jangles incessantly ; my banner floats 
Upborne upon the wailing breeze, whose tone 
Is deepened by the echoes it awakes 
Amidst the caverns of each fleshless skull, 

That hangs in dread array around my person. 

(Allghtt and looks about.) 

I scent the temple of Rarala, near 
The cemetery, and perfumed of old 
By fetid odours from the funeral pile. 

It is my present object : for to-day 
My wise preceptor, great Aghoraghanta, 

Calls me to aid him in the povierful rite 
That terminates his toils ; to-day he offers 
The promised gift, the geirf of woman kind, 

A victim to the goddess. In this city 

The damsel dwells, and I must make her mine. 

( Looking out.) 

But who comes hitherward, of pleasing form. 

With braided hair, and in one hand a sword ; 

The other— ha 1 it braves the world’s restraints. 

And soiled with blood, detenninately grasps 
A lump of human flesh ! And now I look, 

I know the youth ; 'tis Madhava, the sou 
Of the old dame, Kamanduki’s dear friend. 

Whaf \pake8 him vender of the flesh of man ? 

It matters not. Now to my work ; for see, 

The hour of twilight hovers o’er the west ; 

Along the skirts of the horizon steal 

The winding gloom-s, like dark Tamtila blossoms \ 

And earth's far bounds «re lost, as if immersed 
In nascent waters ; to the woods young night 
Her own yet gentle shade imparts, as if 
A wreath of smoke were wafted through the air. 

And spread abroad in mist before the breeze. 

Exit. 


ENTER MADHAVA. 


May those endearments yet be mine, that spring 
From young affection and the dawn of passion, 

Now first awakened in my Malati ; 

Which for an instant ouly to imagine 
Inspire# my heart with ecstacy unsullied 
By all impure admixture. * Twere enough 
To be enfolded in her arms ; to lean 
My face upon her cheek, or to be prest 
Against her firm and palpitating bosom. 

Fragrant with perfume, and with pearls adorned ; 

Yet this is too remote ; 1 will but ask 
To see her face, the shrine of love once more ; 

Once more I Ah, no I for ever in my view 
iShe lives ; assiduous memory constant turns 
To cherished hopes, and, fed by hourly thoughts, 

One sole idea engrosses every sense. 

Till all my inmost soul is MMati. 

(A noise behind.) 

Now wake the terrors of the place, heset 
With crowding and malignant fiends ; the flames 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 

Clogged with their fleshy prey, to dissipate 
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The fearful aloom that hems them in. Pale ghosts 
Sport vrith foul goblins, and their dissonant mirth 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round. 

Well, be it so-, 1 seek and must address them. 

Demons of ill and disembodied spirits, 

Who haunt this spot, I bring you flesh for sale, 

The flesh of man untouched by trenchant steel, 

And worthy your acceptance. 

(A great noise ) 

How the noise, 

High, shrill and indistinct, of chattering sprites 
Communicative fills thb charnel ground I 
Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky : 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 

The meteor blaze ; or from their inouth«, that stretch 

From ear to ear, thick set with numerous fangs, 

Cr eyes, or beards, or brows, the radiance streams. 

And now I see the goblin host : each stalks 

On legs like palm trees, a gaunt skeleton 

Whose fleshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 

And i>cantly cased in black and shrivelled skin ; 

Like tall and withered trees by lightning scathed 
'J'hey move, and, as amidst, their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls, so in each mouth 
Wide yawning rolls the vast hloo<i-dripping top^uc. 

They mark iny coming, and the half chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf,— and now they fly, 

(Pauses, and looking around.) 
Race dastardly as hideous ! All is plunged 
In utter gloom. (Constdei ing.) The river flows before me, 

The boundary of the luneral ground that winds 
Through mouldering bones its interrupted way. 

Wild raves the torrent as it rushes past, 

Aud rends its crumbling banks ; the wailing owl 
Hoots through its skirting groves, and to the sounds 
The loud long moaning jackal yells reply. 

(A voice behind.) 

Ah, cruel father I She, you meant an offering 
To the king’s favour, now deserted dies 
MAUUAVA (alarmed.) 

What voice was that, so musical and wild, 

I'hut sounds like the affrighted Osprey’s cry ? 

It bursts not unfamiliar to mine ear. 

And penetrates my soul, my throbbing heart 
Faint dies within me, and a lifeless chill 
Steals along every limb ; my tottering steps 
Can scarce sustain their load. What should this be ? 

The dreadful sound came from Karala’s fane, 

Fit scene for deeds of horror. Be it so ; 

I must be satisfied. 

( Hushes off, ) 

Detached lines and passages of beauty, unconnected, or bnt 
slightly connected, with the fable, make a prominent figure in 
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Hindu plays. Almost all of them are more or less interspersed 
with these little gems. We give a few examples. 

AN ANTELOPE. 

Tlje fleet animal has given us a long chase. 0.! there he runs with his 
neck bent gracefully, looking back from time to time at the car, wltich 
follows him. Now, through fear of a descending shaft, he contracts hia 
forehead, and extends his flexible haunches ; and now through fatigue he 
pauses to nibble the grass in hia path, with his mouth half opened. See 
how he springs and bounds with long steps, lightly skimming the ground 
aud rising high in the air ! And now so rapid is his flight, that ho ia 
scarce discernible. 

A SIMILE. 

My body moves onward, but my restless heart runs back to her like a 
light flag borne on a staff against the wind, and fluttering in an opposite 
direction. 

A SWAN. 

Behold a while the beauties of this lake, 

'Where on its slender stem the lotus trembles, 

Brushed by the passing swan, as on he sails 
Singing his passion. 

THE SHADOW IN THE WATER. 

TheA^ where the Para and the Sindhu wind, 

The towers and temples, pinnacles and gates 
And spires of Padmavati, like a city 
Precipitated from the skies, appear, 

Inverted in the pure translucent wave. 

A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 

Her silky curls, 

Luxuriant shade her cheeks ; and every limb 
Of slightest texture moves with natural grace, 

Like moonbeams gliding through the yielding air. 

A LANDSCAPE. 

The overhanging trees laden with nests pay their offerings of flowers to 
the tranquil river, as the young elephant, reclining against the stem, shakes 
them down with bis trunk and forenead : the doves and woodcocks murmur 
in the boughs; and birds of variegated hue seize the insects of the bark 
with their beaks, aud scatter tlieir shadows on the waters below. 

Seventeen hundred years ago the state of the theatre and of 
the acted drama of the Hindus was far from being contemptible. 
Instead of improving, it lias gradually degenerated; until at 
last their theatrical representations are little better than panto- 
mimical exhibitions. The plays, which celebrate the loves of 
Krishna and his mistresses, and a few others equally worthless, 
are the only ones that are acted. The language, a strange mix- 
ture of pure and vulgar Bengali, is execrable, and the acting still 
more so. Indecent songs, accompanied by still more indecent 
gestures, are sung in the presence of delicate females. The plots, 
which now delight the people, are such as must be revolting to 
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every rightly constituted mind. What is immoral is presented 
in constant connexion with what is attractive. There are pas- 
sages in the Ufe of Krishna, which many, even who lead licen- 
tious lives themselves would regard with abhorrence : and, com- 
pared with which, the discourse that passed between Socrates 
and Phcedrus under the plane tree, while the fountain warbled 
at their feet, and the cicadas chirped over head, is decent. In 
no other country has the national taste been so strangely per- 
verted, or the stage been so lamentably deteriorated. 

The limits of our article will not permit us (indeed it would 
Ije foreign to our purpose) to attempt in this place, any thing 
like a comparison between the English and Hindu drama. Yet 
tliere ai-e one or two characteristic circumstances connected 
with the former, which we cannot pass over in silence. In force 
of passion it is doubtless superior, and differs from the Indian 
drama in this respect, as much as the thundering tread of Eng- 
lish infantry differs from the light movements of a battalion of 
6(*poys. During a single reign, the reign of Elizabeth, the 
dnuna of England rapidly rose to the points of culmina- 
tion. The causes of its sudden development are interest- 
ing and worthy of inquiry. The most prominent of them 
were the invention of printing, the discovery of the new world, 
and last, not least, the Reformation. The first threw open 
to the ill-informed and ill-read public of the time the rich 
and fascinating stores of the Greek and Roman classics, and 
tiie romantic ix>etry of Spain and Italy. There were trant-- 
lations bf Tasso by Fairfax, of Ariosto by Harrington, and of 
Homer and Hesiod by Chapman. English poets then borrowed 
largely from the writers of antiquity. In 13en Jonson’s trage- 
dies of Catiline- and Sejanus may be found almost literal trans- 
lations from Tacitus, Sallust and Cicero’s orations. The second 
enlarged our bounds of knowledge most materially, and new 
mines of intellectual wealth were opened at our feet. Voyages 
and travels were eagerly road. Green islands and golden sands 
seemed to rise, as by enchantment, out of the bosom of the 
watery waste, and to wing the imagination of the dreaming 
f'peculator. The third placed in the hands of every class of 
Miciety the Bible, which had before been confined to the 
privileged few. Its wonderful and varied contents, from Gene- 
ris to the Revelations, gave a mind to tlic people. What 
is there equal in sublime grandeur, to the account of the 
creation, or, in romantic interest and patriarchal simplicity, 
to the story of Joseph and his brethren, of Ruth and Boaz, 
of Rachel and Laban, of Jacob’s dream, ami of the deliverance 
ol the Jews out of Egypt? It has done morq to elevate and 
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humanize the thoughts, and to tame the unruly passions, than 
philosophers of all ages and countries, who have attempted to 
reform and benefit mankind, and its influence on the national 
character is incalculable. 

It is time for us to say what have been our feelings 
in perusing the Hindu plays. They were not feelings of 
unmixed admiration, but of admiration blended with sorrow. 
The Mrichakati, Sacantola, Malati and Madhava, Uttara 
Ram Charitra, and Vicramarvasi, qire undoubtedly works of ge* 
nius. They are all highly poetical; but, through the poe- 
try with which thej^ abound, the dark outlines of Hindu poly- 
theism and superstition are distinctly visible. The hall of In- 
dra, with its roof of gold and its pillars of chrysolite, where a 
thousand gods sit in solemn conclave ; the huge sea serpent, 
which upholds on its head the world we dwell in ; Krishna and 
his shepherdesses; Shiva with his forehead of fire ; Kali with her 
tongue dripping blood ; Suras, Asuras, and “ Glendoveers” pass 
before the mind’s eye like some unhallowed dream. None of 
the dramatist \iad a right conception of the attributes of Him, 
who rules over all : and to them such dreams were matters of 
profound veneration, truths not to be doubted. And yet, why 
should we grieve, when it is time for us to rejoice ? The 
degrading superstition, which hung like a cloud over the length 
and breadth of the land, from Himalaya to Cape Comorin, from 
Coromandel to Malabar, is passing away. The bed of the stream, 
which had erst been dry, is filled half way up with pure and 
healing waters. The simoom blast is giving place to a gentle 
breeze. Green pastures start up in the midst of the wilderness, 
and astonish the eye. The work of regeneration has com- 
menced, and is advancing fast. Perhaps another century shall 
not elapse, ere the rites and doctrines, which have interwoven 
themselves with the fibres of Hindu society, shall be completely 
outrooted, the trammels of caste broken down, and every idol 
thrown into the sea. The next generation even may cease to 
pay that homage to stocks and stones and creeping things, which 
IS due alone to the Eternal, the Incomprehensible One! 
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Art. V. — 1. The Chronology of Creation, or Geology and Scrip- 
ture reconciled. By Thomas Hutton, F. G. S., Captain, Ben- 
gal Army. Calcutta. fV. Thacker and Co. 1850/ 

The circumstances, in which most men, with the exception of 
a few rich amateur tnwellcrs, are placed in India, seem peculi- 
arly unfavourable for the pursuit of science. The civil, mili- 
tary, and medical servants of* the Company come out young; 
their education may be good, so far as it has gone (but that we 
know cannot be very far^ into the domains of knowledge. The 
cleverest among them, those who are the most intellectual and 
aspiring, have had time to climb but a few steps of the Babel-likc 
tower of modern science, when the necessities of the public ser- 
vice launch them upon the active duties of their several lines of 
em})loyment. The civilian — what with the study of the lan- 
guages, and an immediate induction into the mysteries of rubu- 
karis, piirwanahs, and regulations — is not given much leisure 
even at starting ; whilst the indefinite prospect* of a mnge of 
metamorphoses, not at all inappropriate in the land where belief 
in metempsychosis is indigenous, can scarcely be expected to en- 
courage him in application to lines of knowledge, which promise 
him no assistance in the various departments, into which he may 
chance to stumble. He may reasonably doubt w’hether the 
Financial Secretary knows much of transcendcntals, and may 
even ei^tertain a suspicion whether skill in vulgar and decimal 
fractions be a dne qua non to an Accountant General ; the 
ability to pen a tolerable article for the Penny Magazine on the 
Btajdcs and raw products of India, is evidently wholly unneces- 
sary for a Horae Department Secretary ; fortunately, too, it re- 
quires no acquaintance at all with the laws of the Universe to 
qualify a man for the Law-Commission ; geology wont make 
^ j^^dge, nor conchology a collector ; neither chemistry nor bota- 
ny are the portals to a sdat at the Board of Salt and Opium ; 
acquaintance with the Principia or the Mecanique Celeste, 
though very sublime attainments in their way, are not likely to 
raise him to the etherial position of a seat in Council ; and ho 
knows right well that he might be the very Faraday of galvan- 
ism and electricity, but that the art of devising reasons for the 
appropriation of Koh-i-nurs, would be far more effective in sccur- 

* We return, according to our promise, to Captain Hutton’s work. Having already 
considered its Scriptural oearinw, wo shaJl now examine into its claims, as a theory 
of Geology. The present article does not agree In every minute detail with the for- 
mer ; but, if the circumstances were known under which tke articles were written, the 
general agreement would be admitted to be much more remarkable than the occasiou^ 
al discrepancief Ed. 
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ing a berth at the Board of Administration of an annexed pro- 
vince. There is nothing, in short, but a pure love of knowledge 
— a passion rare among young men — to tempt the young civi- 
lian to enter on the thorny path of science. 

With the young soldier, the case, except as to the Protean 
prospects, is much the same. He too must study the langua- 
ges ; must be set up^ drilled, shaken into his saddle, and become 
a proficient in “ keeping his distance” and in the mysteries of the 
“ halt, dress up” at the proper moment ; must attend court- 
martials, and make himself acquainted with military law ; must 
be prepared for its practice and application, which soon come 
upon him ; must sound the profundities of the pay and audit 
regulations ; and finally must almost magically become an eco- 
nomist of no mean order, to pass through the ordeal of years of 
poverty without embarrassment, and without being unable to 
meet the various demands which, as a gentleman and an officer, 
whetlier in war or peace, he is expected to satisfy. He too, at 
starting, has little time for science, and usually less means than 
the civilian, ' . 

The medical man comes to India better prepared, in some 
particulars, than either of the above classes. Though young, he 
must have at least made his entrance-bow at the porch of 
science ; ought at any rate to have had a glimpse of the interi- 
or of the fane, admired its architecture, and carried away with 
him an idea of the labour and skill already expended in rearing 
the edifice. But he too is young ; is immediately brought into 
professional activity ; in imitation of his military cotemporary, 
IS probably knocked about from Calcutta to Peshawur; is not 
much richer ; and finds tliat, so circumstanced, and in such a 
climate, the performance of his duties, and the keeping up some 
degree of professional reading, are about as much as he can ac- 
complisli, Sinence has not much to expect from him. 

The chaplains of the churches of England and Scotland 
and the pastors of churches of other denominations, are de- 
voted to a higher calling than the service of science. The 
same may be said of the Missionaries. Education, as auxiliary 
to religion and truth, comes indeed under their special care, and 
very nobly they have put their shoulders to the wheel ; so 
much so, that although there have been, and now are, men 
amongst tliem, whose attainments are of the highest order, 
such as would insure success in every branch of science, and 
corresponding distinction — ^yct, with true singleness of eye and 
purpose, the greater the talents, the richer the intellectual gifts, 
the more devoted and the more entirely have these been applied 
to their Master’s work. This is as it should be. Science would 
hot wish more tlian the crumbs of their time, and does not look 
for material advancement at their hands. 
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Again, in India, except at the three Presidenciee, the scien- 
tist finds no museums, no libraries, none of those facilities, 
which even second and tliird-rate cities now present in Europe 
for the aid and encouragement alike of the student and of the 
proficient in the various branches of knowledge. Even at tho 
presidencies, (let those speak who know the real sUitc and prac- 
tical value of our museums, libraries, and philosophicjil societies,) 
we fear, that at best they will be pronounced but sorry afiairs ; 
institutions by no means coining up to the intentions of their 
founders. Away from the Presidencies, there is an utter want 
of every thing of the kind ; no museums, no libraries, and, what 
is still more disheartening, no means of obtaining works or in- 
struments, except at great cost and risk from England. Wkat 
wonder if tlie amateurs of science are few ? 

The necessity, imposed upon all branches of the public ser- 
vice, for acquiring a competent knowledge of the languages of 
India, has been favourable to the pursuits of litemture. Fewer 
difficulties present themselves to the philologist. If gifted with 
the requisite ability, ordinary perseverance pdll make him an 
erudite scholar, and will enable him to engage in the archjeo- 
logy, the history, the religious and purely literary works of 
the various peoples of the East — a wide, and very important field 
for literary exertion. Accordingly, we have examples from 
every branch of tho service, civil, military, and medical, of 
profound scholars in Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and other lan- 
guages. Men in India are well placed for such pursuits, and in 
some important respects enjoy advanbiges, which the European 
saimm do not. In this line, the Western world had even a 
right to expect from the Company’s .ser\’unts fully more tlian they 
iiave accomplished ; the stores of Eastern literature might have 
been earlier and niore completely made known, and a more rapid 
progress in disentombing the ancient history of the East might 
fairly have been anticipated. A Wilson, a Prinsep, and a 
Rawlinson did not step into the field a moment t»K> soon 
to save our credit in these respects. Continental Orientalists 
were very fast leaving us behind them. W e are never, therefore, 
surprised at men in India seeking amusement, distinction, and 
fame, by devoting themselves to the literature,^ the history, 
the antiquities of the nations among whom their lot is cast; 
they are on the ground for such pursuits, and have much 
to invite and to encourage them in their labours. The case 
is very different, however, with the aspirant for scientific ac- 
quisition and distinction. Nothing can well be more di8CX)ur- 
aging than his prospects ; and he needs a stout heart to face 
the diflficulties, to appearance almost insurmountable, which 
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beset bis path. Yet, to the honour be it spoken of the 
Company’s servants, men have been found not only to face, 
but to overcome, these difficulties : and, although the scientific 
labours and discoveries of our countrymen in the East cannot 
be ranked very high, cannot pretend to rival those of the chiefs 
of science in Europe, they have been by no means insignificant; 
and when the circumstances under which they were achieved 
are considered, they must be admitted to reflect credit of no 
ordinary stamp upon the individuals, concerned. We have no 
intention, liowever, of calling the muster-roll of our best scien- 
tists ; we have now to deal only with one branch of knowledge, 
and confine the few remarks we have to offer to our readers to 
that branch. 

Geology has become an inviting (it may be even said, a cap- 
tivating) study ; and is scarcely, if at all, inferior to astronomy 
in interest. Wlien Herschel tells us that admission to the sanc- 
tuary and to the feelings ami privileges of a votary to astronomy 
can only be gained by one means — a sound and sufficient know- 
ledge of matlienftijics, the great instrument of all exact inquiry — 
he at once assigns a reason why astronomy has so few real 
votaries, and geology so many. Except to a very few minds, 
the pure, abstract branches of mathematics offer a dreary pros- 
pect ; and an apprenticeship in the diflerential and integral cal- 
culus forms, by no means, an inducement to enter upon astro- 
nomy. Tiie threshold of geology is not quite so forbidding. 
She appears to dispense with extreme skill in the higher rnathc- 
matics, and to be content with a less abstract, more experimental 
class and calibre of intellect. What she deals with in the first 
instance, is not the contemplation of bodies, which in space are 
mere points, but the wear and tear of the earth we tread on. She 
does not bid her votary guage the heavens, but asks him climb the 
mountain, and read, if he can, what the blulf mass, from cloud- 
capped pinnacle to rent ravine at its base, may reveal. She tells 
him to question old ocean, as to the pmnks he and his auxiliaries, 
the streams and rivers, are pleased to play with the land — to 
catechize light, heat, electricity, and to become as well acquaint- 
ed, as circumstances admit, with all the denizens of earth and 
sea. Although her demands are rather encyclopedical, and 
her knights must be armed cap-d-pie in all points complete, 
yet it is felt tliat, in her mnks, besides the men at arms, the 
squires and archers are given place. She discards none of her 
followers however humble ; only let them observe accurately, and 
record truly, and Geology has learnt from experience that she 
may be indebted for an* extension of knowledge to her lighte^ 
armed troops. She forms the common goal in which the mi- 
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neralogist, the conchologlst, the botanist, the anatomist, and, we 
scarcely know how many more sibillant-ending classes, find their 
lucubrations leading to broad startling facts, and still more 
startling theories, #Under her magical wand even the micro- 
scopical observer finds his occupation Titan-like ; and an Ehren- 
berg builds whole strata of the exuvisc of animalculae. Earth- 
history necessarily comprehends all the phenomena, past and 
present, through which her material agents, whether organic or 
inorganic, passed or are passing. If pursued in a right spirit, 
the study of God’s works, like the study of God’s word, can- 
not be a trifling occupation, whatever line it tikes : for man’s 
limited faculties of perception and comprehension always pre- 
vent him from estimating the special value in the scheme of 
nature, which any one branch of knowledge may be found to 
possess. Her modes of record are perhaps nearly as numerous 
as her modes of action, but the hand-writing of the record is 
not always equally legible — is in some instances more pal- 
pable than in others ; yet we may safely assert that every 
branch of natural history, however minute or .gigantic may be 
its objects, has been ennobled by alliance with tlie great aims 
and sublime ends of geology. 

With one class, this science cannot but prove a favourite study; 
for in time of peace there is no other, which will form the eye 
and mind to that instantaneous perception of the characteristic 
features of ground, so essential in war to the military man. To 
acquire even a smattering of the science, a nuin must have all 
the activity and indefatigability of the sportsman, with some- 
thing else in view for their reward than a full game bag. There 
is no harm in combining the two pursuits, as the one can be 
easily subordinated to the other; and the killing a wild sheep 
on the Bolan Hills may lead to after remarks, and eke out a 
theoretical notion with a few arguments; but there is little 
chance of the subsidiary becoming the principal object, if once 
an officer lodges a geologist’s notebook m his game bag. Spott 
or no sport, — river, moor, and mountain are then replete with 
instruction and amusement ; game may be scarce, but geologi- 
cal subjects are multifarious ; and as tne science exacts topogra- 
phical Knowledge, and then proceeds to give it correctness of 
detail, maturing the judgment in the general pictures formed of 
the local features and peculiarities of ground, the man at plaj 
is all the time training for the serious business of war. ' •• 

We must be pardoned for doubting whether considerations of 
this kind have usually been very operative in enlisting for the 
service of geology the few military m^n, who in India have 
turned their attention to the science; we doubt also whetl\er 
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the fact that the East India Company very properly maintains 
a chemical and geological lecture at their military college, has 
in this respect been much more influential A lecture from 
Macculloch, like his treatise on rocks, musUsurely have been a 
heavy article ; and that Cadet-mind should revolt at both, could 
not be surprising. He occasionally, however, seems to have 
sown a seed, which afterwards, under favourable circumstances, 
sprang into life and bore fruit. The neighbourhood of the 
Sub-Himalayahs, 'and the discovery of a tertiary deposit, rich 
in fossil remains, aided by the spirit of observation and inquiry, 
evoked by Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology,” doubtless, had the 
main share in turning the attention of Cautley, Baker, and 
Durand, to developing the pakontologiciil treasures of the 
hills near them; but we have heard one of these officers grate- 
fully acknowledge that Macculloch had laid the foundation 
of much after-amusement in his life : for that it had been 
he of the Treatise on Rocks that had first given his mind 
an impulse towards the science, as fruitful in interest and in 
ill-appreciated rnjportance. Macculloch would probably have 
been rather vexe<l, had he lived to see the line which his 
cloves took— to sec them quitting the fruitful conteim^lation 
of Trap, Gneiss, and Granite, in order to pore over Cuvier’s 
comparative anatomy, collect skeletons from man to mouse, 
build museum bungalows, and spare neither purse nor person, 
in order to bring to light the fossil treasures of the Sub- 
Himalayabs. Yet, even Macculloch would have smoothed his 
brow, and given a smile of approbation, when Cautley afid his 
medical co-adjutor Falconer won the medal of the Geological 
Society for exhuming and describing the Sevatherium ; and might 
have admitted, that (though the labours of Baker and Durand 
were less distinguished) to establish the fact of the existence 
of gigantic chinqmnze-like (juadrumanous animals, and to add 
the camel to the list of fossil remains contemporaneous with 
the Sevatherium, and with anunals ’allied to the Cuvierian 
Pachydermata, was some small service to his favourite science. 
The Sevatherium, and a very fine specimen of a fossil Mastodon 
with tusks complete, are amongst the most striking fossils in 
the British Museum, and bear witness in the capital to the 
labours of our Indian geologists ; whilst, at Liverpool and other 
places in England, further proofs of their exertions may be 
, found. Some of these scattered specimens, though less striking 
than those in the national Museum, are scarcely of minor inter- 
est ; and Macculloch’s (jl^ves have at any rate done sonaetffing. 

Falconer, we believe to have been professedly a botanist, as 
he early succeeded to Boyle’s easy chair at baharunporc : — but 
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geology is very cajjtivatlng, and the fossil influenza of the 
vicinity was irresistible. Who could resist a full-blown Seva- 
therium ? Nay, it does not need the apparition of so brave a 
monster to bid ingn turn to this alluring study. Far less 
made a Griffith alive to its charms, albeit a most enthusiastic 
botanist. We remember his being styled by his engineer 
ooinradcs, the bravest man in Keane’s army of Aflghanistan. 
They used to relate of him, that notliing ever stopped Griffith, 
who seemed to bear a charmed life; that, when it was courting 
death to proceed alone beyond the picquets, he might every day 
be seen walking quietly off into the country to search for plants, 
always accompanied by a large bright shining tin-box, which, 
carried on a man’s head or shoulder, shot off the sun-beams like 
one of Colonel Waugh’s reflectors, and could be seen for miles. 
On these occasions, it was always a question, whether Griffith, 
who was a great favourite, would ever come back ; however, 
the sun was no sooner dropping towards the horizon, than the 
botanist’s day beacon hove into sight, and, in due course of 
time, in came Griffith, moaning over the poverty of the Afl- 
ghan Flora. It was a country to make a hian a geologist, 
for if he could not find “ sermons in stones,” there assuredly 
was not much else to converse with: and accordingly, even 
Griffith, the hope and pride of botanical science, as he could 
not fill his tin light-house to his heart’s content, nibbled 
freely at geology. Our readers must pardon this digression, 
a**, except for his great promise, extensive travel, zeal for 
knowledge, and a most faithful, indefatigable, truth-loving spirit, 
we are scarce justified in quoting the lamented Griffith among 
India’s medical geologists. He and Falconer, however, came 
into our minds from their association with their military friends, 
and from no purpose of running over the names of many distin- 
guished medical lovers of science. 

James Prinsep’s death is an era in the history of tlie 
Asiatic society ; since that event, we liave had little to denote 
intellectual vitality among the “ physical” members of tho 
Asiatic society. With the exception, that Falconer was la- 
bouring in England at a work on the paheontological remains 
of the Sub-llimalayah, nothing for years has been heard of 
their fossil treasures. The junta, which, some twelve or four- 
teen years ago, was busily engaged in exhuming and describing 
them, appears to have been suddenly broken up and dispersed: 
and none seem to have succeeded to their labours. These, it will* 
be remembered, both in the instances specified and in others riot 
here so noted, were confined to observ/vtion, rather than to 
theorizing — to the collection of facts, rather than to the framing or 

II • 
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aiding to frame, any particular system in vogue among geologi8t^ 
Naturally enough, there was a leaning to Lvell’s views; for his 
“ Principles of Geology” took great hold of the public mind: but 
our Indian contributors were cautious in their conjectures and 
none of them hazarded themselves far upon the shifting quick* 
sands of theoretical geology. They eschewed cosmogony. For 
the last few years, their silence has been so profound, that we 
began to number them amongst the extinct species of a by-gone 
Indian era, which (as it passed away, when that talented indivi- 
dual was laid in his grave) might very justly be called Prinsep’s 
era of intellectual activity; for he had the gift of drawing 
forth the sympathetic co-operation of every class and branch 
of literary and scientific men to be found in India. The 
sleep of our geologists turns out, however, not so lethargic 
as we had imagined ; and to our surprise, one of its military 
votaries now comes fonvard with a bold, confident step, and a 
lofty aim, to prove to the world by the “ Chronology of Crea- 
tion” that our suspicions were unjust. Captain Hutton dates the 
foundation of bis work as far back as 1837, and must therefore 
be considered as' putting forth no hasty views. In the present 
day, few authors dwell thus long and patiently upon their works ; 
and, though of all subjects, theoretical geology merits least to be 
treated in tlic oil-hand style of the day, we doubt whether, ex- 
cept our author, wo can select another instance, within a mo- 
derate period of time, in which a writer, with new theoretical 
views to propound, has been less in a hurry to divulge them. 
The fact is creditable to him ; and, whatever may be our opini- 
ons as to the result of his well-weighed lucubrations, we res- 
pect the man, who in the present day can take time to think 
before he writes, and, when he does so, write free from the 
presum])tion and sceptical bias of shallow scientists. 

In other respects, the author is bold enough, and no bad hand 
at knocking on the head prior theorists. Armed in Whewell’s 
panoply, he first breaks a spear with the nebular hypothesis, 
and combats the theory of gmdiial refrigeration. Lord Rosse s 
magnificent telescope, which lias resolved into clusters of 
stars such multitudes of Nebulai, that had before, by instru- 
ments of inferior power, been irresolvible, has of course mo- 
dified the views of astronomers. For a long time, influenced 
by Halley’s idea that these nebulous objects were a gaseous or 
an elementary form of luminous sidereal matter, and by the 
elder llerschel’s speculations, the opinions of astronomers were 
very generally in unison with the tueory of the latter eminent 
man; but the late discoveries, made through the agency ot 
Lord Rosse’s fine instrument, have shaken astronomers from a 
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close adherence to the nebular hypothesis, as originally pro- 
pounded : and Sir J . Herschel conies to a conclusion, analogous 
to tliat adopted by the author — namely, that it may very reason- 
ably be doubted, whether the distinction between such Nebulae, 
as are easily resolved, barely resolvible with excellent telescopes, 
and altogether irresolvible with the best, be any thing else than 
one of degree, arising merely from the excessive distance of 
the stars, of which the latter, as compared with the former, 
consist. Although Sir J. H 9 rschcr 8 views are thus far modifi- 
ed with respect to the basis of his father’s beautiful and strik- 
ing speculations, he does not therefore entirely reject the con- 
clusions to which these pointed, but states the case thus : 

“ Neither is there any variety of aspect, which Nebulae offer, 

‘ which stands at all in contradiction to this view (his father’s). 

‘ Even though we should feel ourselves compelled to reject the 

* idea of a gaseous, or vaporous, nebulous matter, it loses little or 
‘ none of its force. Subsidence and the central aggregation con- 

* sequent on subsidence, may go on quite as well among a multi- 

* tilde of discrete bodies under the influence of mutual attnic- 
‘ tion, and feeble or partially opposing projectile motions, 

‘ as among the particles of a gaseous fluid.” Having thus 
drawn a distinction between the nebular hypothesis and 
the theory of sidereal aggregation, he still notes the former 
‘ as a physical conception of processes, which may yet, 

‘ for aught we know, have formed part of that mysteri- 
‘ ous chain of causes and effects, antecedent to the existence of 
‘ scparllte, self-luminous, solid bodies.” Now this is the language 
of a master in those powers of analysis, which seem to embrace 
almost every subject in nature. It is the language of one, who 
knows well, that a very different law of attraction prevails, when 
the particles of matter are placed within inappreciable distances 
from each other, as in chemical and capillary attraction and the 
attraction of cohesion; that the cause of this departure from, or 
modification of, the law of gravity is as yet undiscovered and 
undefined ; and that, as change in the law of gravitation takes 
place at one end of the scale, it is not impossible, in the words 
of Mrs. Somerville, that gravitation may not remain the 
same throughout every part of space,” and that the day may 
come, when gravitation, ceasing to be regarded as an ulti- 
mate principle, may be embraced by a still higher, more com- 
prehensive law, of which that of gravitation shall only form a , 
particular phase. As yet we know little or nothing of space, 
of the influences which pervade it, or of the ether, which, with- 
out checking the planetary motions, is the 4ran8mitting medium 
of electricity, light, heat, and gravitation between the planet- 
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ary bodien. Tlw few therefore, who are masters of the mighty 
instrument, analysis, see that the empire of laws, affecting the 
material universe, so far from being known, is but very partially^ 
and, if we may use the term, grossly scanijed by the most able 
and subtile wielders of analysis — that power, which is to the 
dominion of the physical laws of creation, what Rosse’s telescope 
is to that of space. Such persons therefore are slow to hazard 
even conjectures, otherwise than as lines of future enquiry, of 
possible future discovery in the ^eat ocean of iintraversed 
knowledge : — to them matter in its primordial state is not quite 
so easily disposed of, as with our author, whose words on this 
subject we proceed to quote. 

“ It will be seen, from what we have already advaneed, that 
‘ a sphere existed, consisting of water, holding soluble matter 
‘ in solution and insoluble matter in suspension ; and that this 
‘ sphere revolved upon its axis, by which movement its in- 
‘ soluble matter was precipitated to its centre ; that there wan 

* as yet no vital atmosphere, and no watery vapours, and neither 
‘ light nor lieat from the sun. 

The first objection, which occurs to this doctrine, arises out 

* of the difficulty of conceiving the existence of fluidity in the 
‘ absence of heat — the sun, according to theory, not having yet 

* been brought into its present relation with the earth as a 
‘ luminary. It must be obvious, however, on mature reflection, 

* that a body, containing in its bosom, both in solution and 
‘ suspension, the material elements of all the mineral substances 
' with which we are acquainted, could not possibly havo been 

* devoid of heat. The chemical combinations going on within it, 
‘ must, on the contrary, have evolved heat in very considerable 
‘ quantities, and the temperature of the revolving fluid body 
‘ would necessarily have been kept high. This heat was the na- 
‘ tural effect of chemical action, and was altogether independent 
‘ of the sun, because that luminary was not yet itself suflicient- 

* ly perfect to enable it to ditt'use active heat. The chemical 
‘ heat, evolved in the chaotic ocean, was tlie lateM heat, which 
‘ all bodies appear to contain, and which remains inactive and 

* imperceptible, until called forth into its active state by 

* chemical combination with other substances. 

“ Thus, for instjince, a mass of carbonate of lime offers no 
‘ indication of contained heat, until a drop of acid is applied, 
‘ when great effervescence immediately ensues, and considera- 
‘ ble heat is evolved. This appears to take place independent 
‘ of the sun, and is a proof, that the primeval ocean might 

* have been in a fluid condition without the aid of that body — 

* it being a chemical compound, in which heat was evolved by 
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‘ vigorous chemical action going on within it The heat, thus 
‘ produced, would nevertheless have been quite insufficient to 
‘ cause evaporation, and would have been confined to the wa- 
‘ ters in wluch it was^evolved, imparting to them, perhaps, some- 
‘ thing of a thermal temperature, and causing an increased or 
‘ more rapid precipitation of mineral substances. If, therefore, 

‘ it be allowed, that chemical heat can have existence indc- 
‘ pendent of the sun, we shall find no difficulty in admitting 
‘ the fluidity of the primeval aqueous spheroid : for that being 
‘ a chemical compound, in which vigorous chemical action was 
‘ moment of its existence, must neces- 

‘ sarily have been kept at a high tempemture by the heat 
‘ evolved. 

“ But we may in turn demand, from whence do the Nebulists 
‘ derive their heat, the sun not being yet in existence ?” — 
Chronology , pp* 24, ^c. 

Now this may have appeared as simple a mode of getting up 
the steam for our little tea-kettle, the earth, as any other the au- 
tlior could adopt; but, omitting, notice of sundiy assumptions, 
which will strike the scientific reader, it unfortftnately docs not 
l)ring us much nearer a satisfactory explanation, than do the 
sundries of his opponents. The Nebulists might turn round 
on our author, and say, Why not extend to us the advantage of 
your unexplained agent, latent heat, for the benefit of matter in 
nebulous tenuity, as easily, as assume it for yourself in behalf of 
matter more aggregated, in a stateof solution or of suspension in 
your supposed menstruum ? The question would be perfectly 
pertinent; as also it would be fair on the part of the Nebulists 
to contest the author’s assumptions where, speaking of the ne- 
bular hypothesis, he says, “ Is it not evident that the intensity 
‘ of heat, necessary to produce this extreme state, must, at some 
‘ former period, have pervaded all space ? How then did re- 
‘ frigeration commence ?” Space and its ether are not so easi- 
ly filled and disposed of ; and who knows the laws and genera- 
tion of heat, the laws of matter at the “ other end of the 
J'eale” as before noted, and the laws of interaction between 
electricity, light, heat, ether, and matter in infinitesimal 
])articlcs, at inappreciable distances ? With a great furinwie 
pouring forth daily over our head.s its almost incalcula- 
ble supplies of heat, and producing almost every motion, observ- 
able on the surface of our globe, we are so far from having ap- 
proached to a comprehension of the modes of action, and means • 
of supply of this great, unfailing magazine of light and heat, 
that Herschel, speaking of the sun, saysi-j- 

“ The great mystery, however, is to c/)nceive how so enor- 
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‘ mous a conflagration, if such it be, can be kept up. Every 
‘ discovery in chemical science seems to remove farther the 
‘ prospect of probable explanation. If conjecture might be 
‘ liazarded, we should look, rather to the jenown possibility of 
‘ an indefinite generation of heat by friction, or to its excite- 

* ment by the electric discharge, than to any actual combustion of 

* ponderable fuel, whether solid or gaseous, for the origin of the 
‘ solar radiation:” — and, in a very suggestive note, he adds, 
“ Electricity traversing excessively rarefied air or vapours, gives 

* out light, and doubtless also heat : — may not a continual 
‘ current of electric matter be constantly circulating in the 

* sun’s immediate neighbourhood, or tmversing tlie planetary 
‘ spaces, and exciting, in the upper regions of its atmosphere, 
‘ those phenomena, of which, on however diminutive a scale, we 

* have yet an unequivocal manifestation in our Aurora Borealis?” 
Mntatis mutandis^ much of this is applicable to the question of 
the generation and maintenance of the internal fires of our 
sphere : and wc ([note this eminent man, not because we are 
ourselves, or consider him, wb^ the author would designate, a 
Nebulist, but because we wish our readers, who may not have 
given the subject much attention, not to suppose, that the use 
of the words, chemical operation or latent heat, brings them 
much nearer the mark than any other set of phrases, thus a[)- 
plicd, would. 

The fact is, that according to his range of scientific vision, 
man is very apt to call in creative agency. As he ascends 
with slow and toiling step the mountain side, bis horizon 
expands; first the valley of his house, wliich circumscribed 
alike his views and thoughts, is seen to join the plain; 
then the latter opens out ; presently, it is seen to be dotted with 
woods, villages, towns ; a little higher still — and, when he looks 
down upon the expanse of plain, he has lost sight altogether of 
the home, from whence he started : but the sun now gleams 
upon distant rivers, whose sources he knows to spring from 
the mountain range on which he stands, and he sees them sweep 
majestically through the champagne country which they ferti- 
lize : higher still, and the summit is reached, and from thence 
the mighty ocean may be seen, forming a distant horizon, which 
appears to melt into and blend with the very heavens. Reader, 
if you are of the privileged few who attain that height, and 
you hear the whisper of intellectual pride, “ all these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me;” — 
beware, and look above you. The home of modest thought and 
piety may indeed at .the moment seem beneath you and out 
of sight ; but the heavens are as far above you as ever, and, 
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though they appear to blend with your horizon and to join the 
earth, yet rest assured that, that old problem, “ Knowest thou 
the ordinances of Heaven? Canst thou set the dominion there- 
of in the earth ?” reymina to be solved. Most, who reach that 
dizzy height, confess this truth — that, as they rise, though 
they see further, the horizon expands, and to grasp and com- 
prehend nature, seems more and more impossible to mere human 
intellect. They can trace, or fancy they can trace, the impress and 
continuous action of the laws of God for the universe of matter 
to more primordial conditions, than persons of smaller attain- 
ments may be able to do; and therefore they will naturally be 
inclined to call in creative agency, at a point further removed, 
than those of minor acquisitions and more contracted scientilio 
vision : but both are probably almost infinitely distant from the 
truth — the mark they aim at. Given tlie earth in the state 
in which our author assumes it, and some of his remarks, with 
reference to the Wernerian and Huttonian theories, merit 
attention : but we merely indicate a fact of intellectual idio- 
syncracy, when wc observe, that those of higher flight and 
stronger wing in the regions of seience, would naturally, 
when putting their hands to cosmogony, have recourse to crea- 
tive agency at more primeval stages, than those at which our 
author makes his stand. We have no intention by our remarks 
of deciding, at his expense, in favour of Analysts, or Nebulists. 
An accomplished mathematician wields indeed a powerful in- 
fitrument, which, like llahbagc’s calculating machine, sometimes 
prodiicoB unlooked-for results ; but when we road of their formula) 
heing held “ emblematic of omniscience,” as condensing into a 
few symbols the immutable laws of the universe, we cry, “ hold, 
enough. ” On the contrary, we regard these formuhe as me- 
r/iaw/c«/ aids to man’s limited powers of continuous and corn- 
prchen.^ivc thought, as the pegs on which he hangs trains 
of reasoning, and as emblematic of the impotency of human 
intellect to grasp, unaided, the meanest fragments of the wisdom 
of omniscience. We would simply warn our readers, to whom 
we very heartily recommend Capt. Hutton’s work, to take a 
wide glance at the field of science, always, however, bearing 
in mind that in science, as in religion, a cardinal principle 
is humility. 

We shall not dwell upon our author’s Biblical criticism, or 
his strictures on Dr. Buckland, Kirby, and others; they 
appear to us frequently sound and judicious. Here, as else- * 
where, the authpr demolishes more easily than he constructs, 
not an uncommon characteristic of theoretical geologists, and 
inseparable from the very nature of their subject — systems, 
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as the author correctly observes, approaching perfection by 
degrees, and seldom by leaps. In company with the Rev. J. Pye 
Smith, however, our author does take a leap, which it is here 
advisable to notice. 

“In endeavouring to prove the high antiquity of our 
‘ earth on evidence derived from astronomy, the Rev. Pye 
‘ Smith observes, that the light, by which Sirius is seen 
‘ by us, moving at its known velocity of 192,000 miles in 

* a second, is at least six years and four months in its passage 
‘ to our system. By applying the equation, which & W. 

* Herschel had established, he brought out, that the brilliant 

* Nebulae, which only that telescope (referring to a four-feet 
‘ reflector telescope) can reach, are distant from our system 
‘ by a nurhber of miles, to express which in common arithiiie- 

* tical numeration requires twenty figures, of wliich the first 

* are 1 1,765, 475, the 11 denoting trillions, and the other number 

* billions ; the remaining part of the sum being much moje than 
‘ 948 thousand millions. This almost unmanageable number 
‘ is expressed by Sir W. Herschel, as above 11| millions of 

* millions of millions of miles! It follows that the light, by which 
‘ those bright objects become visible to us, cannot have been less 
‘ than one million and nine hundred thousand years in 

* progress. Now it is fully in accordance with the statements 

* of holy writ, to believe that the heavenly bodies may have 
‘ existed through ages, previous to the first day of Genesis, 
‘ although they did not give light to our planet before that day. 

* The text, it must be observed, insists upon nothing more 

* than that light had not yet visited the earth: but it does 

* not declare that the bodies, from which that light was 
‘ eventually to proceed, were not already in existence. The ap- 
‘ plication, therefore, of evidence derived from astronomy 
‘ proves indubitably the great antiquity of those material ele- 
‘ ments from which this system was at length elaborated ; and it 
‘ will be perfectly consonant to reason, and in accordance with 
‘ Scripture, to believe, that the creation of the material elements 
‘ of the earth was contemporaneous with the creation of the elc- 

* ments of the heavenly bodies, and that all were left under the 
‘ guidance of certain natural laws to progress towards that state, 
‘ which would eventually fit them fo form our present solar sys- 
‘ tern, and for which they were evidently not prepared before the 

* first day. Our planet, therefore, apd the heavenly bodies, exist- 
‘ ed together through the undefined beginning, (although not 
‘ precisely in their present relation to each other,) until such 
‘ time, as each had become prepared to assume its proper func- 
‘ tions in the system, when, having been perfected, their light 
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' would then first have reached or been intei*ceptcd by the aquc- 
‘ ous spheroid. That period, as the Bible and reason lead us to be- 
‘ lieve, was the particular point of time spoken of as the first day, 

* when light was, as^ regarded our earth, to all intents and pur- 

* poses created. But while the light of Sirius is said to bo six 
‘ years and four months in rcachii^ the earth, and while the light 
‘ of the brilliant Nebulaa is one million and nine hundred thou- 
‘ sand years in reaching it, that of the Sun arrives in only eight 
‘ minutes. If, therefore, no light reached the earth before the 
‘ first day, when the effects of the Sun became apparent, it must 
‘ necessarily follow, that all light had arrived at tne same state of 
‘ perfection on the first day, and consequently, that the light of 
‘ the heavenly bodies being simultaneously ap[)arcnt on that 
‘ day, must prove tliat of the elementary materials ‘ of the 
‘ heaven and the earth’ were created at the same time, 

‘ as the Bible and astronomy teach us to believe ; — and tliat 
‘ the duration of the period styled ‘ the beginning’ must 
‘ have been at least long enough to admit of the light of the 
‘ Nchulaj reaching the earth on the first day — wlfuih will give to 
‘ tlic stmta, from the centre of the planet up t(5 the higlu‘st of 
‘ the primary rocks inclusive, an age of no less than one million 
‘ and nine hundred thousand years before the first day began ; 

‘ and as throughout tliat period, no organized beings could Tiav(5 
‘ inhabited it, there was evidently a time, as the Scripture and 
‘ Geology disclose, when neither vegetable nor animal Hie had 
‘ existence upon the globe.” — Chronoloyy. Pp, 64-67. 

Granting for a moment, that the calculation, in the foregoing 
passage, of the time required in order that the light ot the 
brilliant Ncbulaj, observed by Herschel, should reach the 
earth be a correct approximation, what would be the author’s 
calculation for the fainter Ncbul®, which, nevertheless, in Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, form such sublime and brilliant clusters of 
stars? It would be no difficult matter to double, or even treble, 
the period assigned. When the time comes, as may be reason- 
ably anticipated, that Lord Rosse’s instrument is fiir surpassed, 
and more mstant Nebulae are discovered and resolved, what 
then will become of the foregoing calculation, and the argu- 
ment the author subsequently bases upon it ? We are not pre- 
pared, however, to admit that it is even a correct approxima- 
tion to the actual time taken by the light of the brighter 
Nebulas in reaching the earth., bir J. Herschel, in the last 
edition of tliat invaluable treatise, his Outlines of Astronomy, * 
Art. 803, gives a much more moderate estimate of the period 
reqiiircd, in order that the light of a star in the galaxy, liaving 
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the intrinsic brightness ot‘ a star of the sixth magnitude, inuv 
reach the earth. Two thousand years is the time which hV 
allows ; and his calculation appears, though rough and pretend- 
ing to no mathematical nicety, to be a fai^ one, founded on 
sound a basis as circumstances pennit. Either way, however, 
if we adlicre to the formula and its application, which the Revd. 
•J, Pye Smith uses, and bring it to bear on the nebular discoveries 
of Lord llosse s telescope — or adopt the sounder and more mo- 
derate estimate of Sir J. Hcrschel, what, in either case, beconu‘«« 
of the comparison, instituted by our author, between the his- 
torical and tlie geological chronology ? We must let the writer 
speak for himself. 

‘‘ Wc have likewise adduced proof from the facts of astro- 
‘ noiny, founded on the transmission of liglit from the heavenly 
‘ bodies, to show that the duration of tlie beginning, in whicfi 
‘ the materials were de[)osite;], out of which the volctvnic 
‘ and primary rocks were subsequently elaborated, was no 
‘ less than 1,900,000 years; and from these data, we ni:iv 

* now perhaps* be enabled to determine, what lias been the 
‘ lapse of time between the termination of that period and the 
‘ current year. 

It appears, according to Dr. Auckland, that there are 
‘ eight distinct varieties of the crystalline unstratified rock^ 
‘ and twenty-eight well dcfinetl divisions of tlie stratified 
‘ formations. Taking the average maximuhi thickness of each 
‘ of these divisions, at 1,000 feet, wc should have a tot.il 
‘ amount of more than five miles; but as the transiti?)n and 
‘ primary strata very much exceed this average, the aggrcgati' 
‘ of all the European stnititied series may be considered to be 
‘ at least ten miles.* Now, according to the views set forth 
‘ in the earlier pages of this essay, it will bo seen, that all the 

* primary and volcanic products belong to the period which 

* elapsed previous to ‘ the first day’ of the Scriptures, while 
‘ the scdinieiitary or fossiliferous strata belong to the subsc- 
‘ q^uent periods ; therefore, in estimating the time which ha? 
‘ elapse(f since the first day, we l^vc only to consider the 
‘ thickness of these latter deposits. Consequently, the iirl- 
‘ mary, or azoic, divisions of Dr. Buckhinds statement, which 
‘ he appears to estimate at about onc-half of the whole thick- 
‘ ness, will have to be deducted ; and wc shall then have about 
' five miles for the thickness of the rest. If, then, half the 
‘ mean diameter of the glubo, or 3,936 miles, minus five milc^ 


♦ 'Br’ul^pwatcr Treat jor, p 37. 
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of fossilifcrous strata, were deposited in 1,900,000 years, how 
long a time would it require to deposit five miles? The 
answer is 2,404 years, 5 months and 15 days. 

“ But, as this term is seen to embrace the whole of the terti- 
ary or post-diluvian deposits, it will be necessary to enquire 
into the probable thickness of these strata. 

“ On this subject it must be observed, that much uncertainty 
prevails, ‘ for some of the formations which contain exclu- 
sively the remains of marine animals in certain situations, 
contain, in other situations, river, or lake shells, with wood 
and the bones of land animals. It is, therefore, probable, that 
while the waters in one lake or basin might be saline, those in 
another lake might be fresh; and tioo contemporaneous forma- 
tions may hence contain very different organic remains. As the 
London clay and plastic clay and sand, taken together, equal or 
exceed in thickness the beds of plastic clay, calcnire grassier 
and gypsum in the Paris basin, the London clay may proper- 
ly be regarded, not as identical with the calcaire grassier and 
gypsum, but as their geological equivalent. While the beds of 
limestone and gypsum were depositing in the Paris basin, the 
London clay miglit be deposited in the London basin; and this 
may explain why many species of marine shells in the J^on- 
don clay are similar to those found in the calcaire m'ossier,^* 
Now the Rev. J. P. Smith furnishes a table, which shows a 
thickness of 2,520 feet for the whole of the series ; but, as this 
Includes the strata both of the Paris and London basins, which 
arc ht'ld to be equivalent, it is evident, that this amount will 
have to be reduced — a fact, indeed, which he himself pointed 
out, since he informs us that ‘ all the tertiary beds must not be 
understood as being suceessionary ; for many are mutually 
equivalents in different districts, for example, the Loudon clay 
and the Paris gypseous rocks. ’f The thickness of the strata, 
as given by this author, (who, be it remembered, leans wholly 
towards the indefinite chronology of modern geologers) is 1,000 
feet for the Lond<m strata, and 360 feet for those of Paris. 
Retaining, therefore, the larger amount, and exnunging the 
lesser, the entire thickness of 2,520 feet will be reduced by 360 
feet, leaving 2,160 feet for the remainder. It is even more than 
probable, that many of the strata of central France, would, on 
a careful examination, be likewise expunged, and the reader is 
therefore requested to bear in mind that this calculation can • 
lay no claim to exactitude ; for with such rough and uncertain 
data, an approximation to the truth is all that can be aimed 

* Bakewell’s Introduction to Geolog)', p. 3<19 
t Rev. J. F. Smith on Geology and Scripture, ^ 374 
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‘ at ; still the coincidences elicited are so truly remarkable, that 
‘ we may fiiirly venture to pronounce the Scripture chronology 
‘ to be undoubtedly the true one. The question then now 
‘ stands thus : — « 

“If five miles of strata were deposited in 2,404 years, 
‘ 5 months, and 15 days, how long a time would it require to 
‘ deposit 2,160 feet? The answer is 194 years and 12 days. 

“ Now, deducting this period from the age found for the whole 
‘ series, we have — 


Years. Montbi. Days. 

2,404 5 1ft 

Minus 194 0 12 

Or 2,210 5 3 


‘ for the time which elapsed between the first day and the Mosaic 
‘ deluge; or an agreement, within fifty-two years, with the age 
‘ assigned by the chronology of history ! A trifling discrepancy, 
‘ which, taking into consideration the extreme difficulty of ob- 
‘ taining an accurate measurement of the various strata, may, in 
‘ conjunction w^th what has already been urged, be fairly ap- 
‘ pealed to, as affording positive evidence of the strict truth of 
‘ the scriptural chronology, and of the total untenability of the 
‘ indefinite and unorthodox chronology of modern geology. 

“ Thus we have the historical and geological chronologers, 
‘ supporting and substantiating each other in the following 
* satisfactory manner, namely : — 

llustoncal Chronolofjy, • 

Years. Ms. Dj 

From the first day to the commencement of the tertiary 


or post-diluvian era* 2,262 

From the deluge to the birth of Christ 3,216 

From the birth of Christ to the current year 1,849 


7,327 


Geoit>g{cal chronology. 

From the first day to the commencement of the tertiary or 

post-diluvian era 2,210 5 3 

From the deluge to the termination of the tertiary period. 194 0 12 

From the tertiary period to the birth of Christ 3,021 11 18 

From the birth of Christ to the current year 1,849 


7,275 5 3 


‘ or a discrepancy of only fifty-one and a half years between 
‘ the two chronolo^es, and which, moreover, is seen to arise 
‘ solely from the difficulty of obtaining an exact and accurate 
‘ measurement of thp various strata. Thus the coincidence of 


♦ This is according to the chronology of the Septuagint. 
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‘ the conclusions, arrived at by such very different means, is so 
‘ truly remarkable, as to fix tliis chronology as the true one ; — 

‘ and we are consequently at liberty to declare that the chrono- 
‘ logy of creation, engraven in legible characters on the strata 
‘ of the earth, is absolutely and positively identical with the 
‘ chronology of Scripture history; thus clearly and substan- 
‘ tially proving, what every well-regulated mind will be pre- 
‘ pared to expect, namely, that the word of the ever-living God 
‘ IS established l3eyond a doubt upon the testimony of his 
‘ works.” — Chronology. Pp. 473-479. 

Now the whole of this train of argument and comparison is 
based upon the application of an equation, established by Sir 
W. Ilerschel and applied by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, and upon an 
avowedly incorrect series of assumptions, or approximations to 
the supposed thickness of the strata, composing the Earth’s crust. 
We have before shown Sir J. Herschel’s more moderate estimate 
of the time required for the light of Nebulaj to reach the globe ; 
and it is needless to note in detail the author’s loose estimate of 
tlie thickness of the earth’s strata. We arc convinced, that the 
writer was not aware how such equations are established, and 
still less aware, how they may be applied by different minds : 
otherwise, even if all his material data had been exact and ab- 
solutely certain, he would never, on such grounds, have written 
so dogmatically. We have a great respect for the powers of 
analysis ; but it is well known, that in their application to ques- 
tions of physical science, a tentative course has sometimes ne- 
cessarily to be pursued in the formation of equations. How 
\ ast the very field of the theory of equations I How compli- 
cated their application to physical problems I How easy to err ! 
Let mathematicians say and write what they please — ^but very 
much of the ff^irupia enters into the modern analysis, and its ap- 
plication to complex problems in physical science. Who, really 
conversant with the matter, would base the positive evidence 
of the strict truth of the Scriptural chronology upon the appli- 
cation, made by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, of a tentative equation, 
established in Sir W. Ilerschel’s day, to the light of the 
Nebula?* 

Whilst bringing together, because intimately connected, the 
second and the thirtieth cliapters of the Chronology of Creation, 
we have passed over the great body of the work : but this was 
necessary, in order to lay before the reader its rash hypothetical ^ 
line of argument — a very towering structure to be based on a * 

. * The only safe guide to the distances of the heavenly bodies lieyond our system 
** P<»rallax. While the limit, at one end of the scale, is, srhere the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit subtends an angle of half a second, or a second— Cai)tnin Hutton 
appears to forget, that, at the other end, he has to deal with ininity.— En 
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formula. Wc now revert to the earlier chapters of the work, 
and, passing over our author’s views with respect to the creation 
of light ; the sun’s non-visibility on the first day of the ^^lo- 
saic account of Creation, and the proofsi of its existence ou 
that day ; also, the formation of the firmament on the second 
day, as the result of the sun’s action and of natural laws — all, 
subjects on which much might be written, with reference to 
Captain Hutton’s views — we hasten to make the reader slightlv 
acquainted with what the author considers his new theory— 
the elevation of land, simultaneous with corresponding de- 
pressions at the Antipodes. We give his own words: — “ Al- 
‘ though it is generally admitted, that whore elevation has 

* taken place, there too must an attendant depression, or sub- 
' sidcncc, ensue, yet no writer seems to have considered it 
‘ probable, that such subsidence was the result of correspond- 
‘ ing up-hcavements, or elevation of strata, on the opposite or 

* antipodal surface of the earth; and yet this would appear, 

‘ from the tendency of the foregoing remarks, to be like- 
‘ wise necessary, to the production of dryland; for, as we have 
‘ seen that neither up-heavements from the centre (Fig. 1 ), 
‘ nor superficial depressions (Fig. 2), when taken singly, couhl 
‘ possibly have produced the desired object, it becomes necessjirv 
‘ to inquire, whether their conjoint effects might not have done 
‘ so. Let us then look into the probability of this apparently 
‘ new theory. 

“ If we suppose, that, simultaneous with the elevation of a 
‘ mountain range on our surface, a depression at the antipodes 
‘ were to occur, it seems to be then apparent, that the depth of 
‘ water being diminished in a degree corresponding to the magni- 
‘ tude of the disruption, would cause some dry land to appear 
‘ above the surface of the water, — namely, the summits of the up- 
‘ lifted strata.” — p, 127. After referring to a diagram in illustra- 
tion of this supposition, the writer proceeds to remark: — “ It ma\ 

‘ possibly be objected that if up-heavements took place, as here 
' supposed, the mountains would still be liable to re-sink as soon 
‘ as the exertion of volcanic force had ceased. The results of 
‘ the movement arc, however, in this instance, very different 
‘ from those which would follow the mere outburst of matter 
‘ from the centre. No continuance of heat is required to give 
‘ stability to the mass up-heaved, nor is any internal hiatus liable 

* to be formed; the mass is still solid from its sumnyt to its 
‘ base, and no sooner does the exciting cause of the up-heavement 
‘ cease, than the heat decreases ; the fused mass hardens or 
‘ solidifies ; the rocks; which had been subjected to the influence 

* of heat, become more consolidated ; and the hollow created 
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» w hich is at the antipodal base in the depth of the ocean — is 

‘ instantly filled with a dense volume of water, which nothing 
‘ but a counter volcanic movement can displace. Thus tiu; 

‘ mountains, being so firmly based, cannot re-sink without the 
‘ express exertion of that power which gave them birth. 

It may be necessary, however, to guard against the pos- 
^ fcibility of any objection being raised to this view, on the 
‘ plea that the elevation of one jwsition of the surface, and 
‘ depression of another, would, it equal in their respective 
‘ amounts, merely neutralize each other, and so preserve the origi- 
‘ nal depth of water unchanged.” — Pp, 128-129. After again 
referring to the diagram, the author proceeds : — ‘‘ To those, who 
‘ have paid duo attention to the subject, the truth of tliis line 
• of reasoning must, we should imagine, be fully apparent ; 

< lor it is a well-ascertained fact in geology, that the volcanic 
‘ and plutonic rocks tmversc the whole of the stmta from 
‘ unknown internal depths, to some height even above the 
‘ superficial strata : these igneous products proceed from the 
‘ central regions of the earth, and could th^ir dykes and 
‘ columns be laid open by a section, they would appear rising 
‘ up in lengthened masses like gigantic trees, throwing out their 
‘ branches in every direction towards the surface. It is easy 
‘ to perceive therefore, that the antipodal depression, consc- 
‘ (juent on the escape of this matter from the centre, will 
‘ contain more water than the matter ejected at the surface 
‘ has displaced, for not ojdy is the igneous mass protruded at 
‘ the silrfacc, but it extends from that surface downwards, to 
‘ an unknow n distance ; while, therefore, the centre has ])Ourcd 
‘ forth this enormous mass, the elevated portion only has displaced 
‘ the water, and, consequently, the depression will contain, not 
‘ only that which has been so displaced, but likewise a quantity 
‘ c(pial in volume to the column which j)roceeds from the centre 
‘ to the surface. Granting, therefore, the accuracy of the views 
‘ here contended for, we nave still to show by what natural 
‘ laws the land was made to emerge from out of the waters.” — 
Pp. 130-131. 

Here w^e think the author has been misled by his own dia- 
gram. Does he mean that an enormous mass of i}lutonic aiid 
volcanic matter can be protruded into the superficial crust of the 
earth without causing displacement and elevation? We sup- 
|w>se that he does not. On the contrary, here and cl'-cwhcrc, • 
the train of argument always is that the intrusion of igneous 
matter from the action of subtcrrcnc fires causes up-heavement 
and shattering of strata. The column, which proceeds from the 
''cntrc to the surface, must, before reaehing the •surface', displac^' 
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something upon the author’s hypothesis of prior sedimentary 
deposition ; that something displaced must be up-heaved ; more 
or less (whatever the quantity of injected igneous rocks) the 
surface sedimentary strata must be affected ; and any change 
of level, from a mountain range to a ledge of sea-covered reef, 
taking place in these formations, alters the bed of the ori- 
ginal ocean, and displaces water. The depression, according to 
the writer’s theory, cannot at least contain exactly as much as is 
displaced at the surface by the combined operation of injected 
igneous rock and up-heaved strata. 

The only part of the theory, which appears to us new, is the 
assumption, without proof, that depressions must be antipodal. 
Here again we have failed to discover any reason for the 
assigned phajnomcnon, except the author’s diagram, which seems 
to us to have induced error in more ways than one. It has 
long been known and stated, that it was possible to divide the 
globe into two hemispheres, the one containing nearly all the 
laufl, and the other nearly the entire ocean ; and various views 
have been propounded respecting the elevation of the iniiiii 
mountivin ningcs of the earth, their general directions in the 
Old and in the New World, and the phaenomcna, which weri' 
likely to accompany the rapid or the slow up-heavement of 
such masses. But, with reference to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the globe of the earth, and the tidal oscillations to wliicli 
its surface is exposed, as also the perturbations due to the vary- 
ing actions of the masses of the sun and moon, men had not 
traced any ineviUble connection between the rise of Plulonic or 
volcanic masses in one hemisphere, and corresponding depression^ 
at the antipodal point of the diameter of the earth — tliat diameter 
being about 8,000 miles. This is a conclusion, which may, u[)on 
the face of such a diagram as that given by the author, wear :i 
greater air of reason, than when a more correct notion of the 
magnitude of the masses on the earth’s surface, Avith respect to its 
own size and diameter, is steadily kept in sight. Wc will 
again borrow the clear language and lucid illustration of Sir .1. 
Ilerschel : — “ The highest mountain hardly exceeds five miles in 
‘ perpendicular elevation: this is only one 1,600th part of the 
‘ earth’s diameter ; consequently, on a globe of sixteen inches 
‘ in diameter, such a mountain Avould be represented by a pro- 
‘ tuberance of no more than one-hundredtn part of an inch, 
‘ which is about the thickness of ordinary drawing-paper. 
‘ Now, as there is no entire continent, or even any very exten- 
‘ sive tract of land, known, whose general elevation above the 
‘ sea is any thing like half this quantity, it follows, that if wc 
‘ would construct a correct model of our earth, with its sea"', 
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* continents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen inclies in diame- 
‘ ter, the whole of the land, with the exception of a few ^romi- 
‘ uent points and ridges, must be comprised on it within the 
‘ thickness of thin ^nting-paper ; and the liighest hills would 
‘ be represented by the smallest visible gmins of sand. 

The deepest mine existing, does not penetrate half-a-niile 
‘ below the surface : a scratch or pin-hole duly representing it, 

‘ on the surface of such a globe as our model, would be imper- 
‘ ccptible without a magniner. 

“ The greatest depth of sea, probably, does not very much 
‘ exceed the greatest elevation or the continents ; and would of 
‘ course, be represented by an excavation, in about the same 
‘ proportion, into the substance of the globe: so that the ocean 
‘ comes to be conceived as a mere film of liquid, such as, on 
^ our model, would be left by a brush dipjicd in colour, and 
‘ di*awn over those parts intended to represent the sea : only, 

‘ in so conceiving it, wc must bear in mind that the resemblance 
‘ extends no farther tlian to proportion in point of quantity. 

‘ The mechanical laws, which would regulate the distribution 
‘ and movements of such a film and its adhesion to the surtacc, 

‘ are altogether different from those, which govern the plueno- 
‘ mena of the sea.” 

We are far from considering the solidity of our planet to be so 
satisfactorily and indubitably decided, as the writer of the Chro- 
iioloc/y of Creation does. Ours is a surface knowledge of the globe, 
as tlie above admirable illustration will have shown to our read- 
ers; a«d we can experiment upon the laws of coin])ression of 
solid bodies only within very confined limits — and those on the 
surface of the earth. What do wc know of the laws ol’ compres- 
sion through the 4,000 miles to the earth’s centre ? If wc cal- 
culate according to the known laws of compression, wo obtain 
somewhat astounding results, even for the densities of air and 
water, let alone rock, after traversing a mere traction of the 
4,000 miles. 'Wliethcr such extreme condensation of material 
substances is at any point met and held in equilibrium by tlic 
increased elasticity, consequent on the very high temperature of 
the central ignition, is matter of pure hypothesis; but the s«)lidi- 
ty, or the cavernous structure, of our planet is very far indeed 
Irom being a settled question. Philosophers have, thcrelbre, na- 
turally been in no hurry to connect mountain chains with anti- 
l>odal depressions by a movement throughout the whole diame- 
ter— that is, by a movement of 8,000 miles of matter, of the con- * 
ditions of which the^ were necessarily ignorant. 

Humboldt compnses the multifarious phenomena connected 
^ith plutonic and volcanic action in one conception — the reac- 
tion of the interior of our planet against the crust and superficies. 
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Iq dwelling upon the features of this constant antagonism, and 
entering upon a very interesting general description of Pluto* 
nic and volcanic exhibitions of force, it is clear that he enter- 
tains little or no doubt of the existence of^ very extensive ca- 
vernous conformations, along (what may be termed) the lines of 
conflict between the crust and the interior. Speaking of the 
gradiuil up-heavement of whole continents, so far from basing 
them on solid matter, his words are, “ ivk der Dergketten auf 
larujen Spathen^^ i. e,, * like the mountain chains upon (or over) 
long chasms;’ and, after noting the rapidity of earthquake oscilla- 
tions and subterrenc thunder, as transmitted through the solid 
strata of the earth, and as independent of tlie chemical compo- 
sition of the rocks forming the strata of mountain regions, or of 
those wlfich arc the sub-strata of alluval plains, he attributes 
tlie modification, which the eartlupiake wave has been observed 
to undergo on reaching mountain ranges, to thgir mechanical 
stmctiinj. Ho says, “ Where the latter (the cartlujuakc wave) 

‘ courses regularly along a coast, or at the foot and in the direc- 
‘ tion of a mountain cliain, occasionally is observed, and that 
' for centuries, an interruption at a certain point. The undu- 
‘ lation proceeds onwards in the depths ; but, at these points, it 
‘ is never felt at, the surface. The Penivhuis say of these un- 
‘ moved superior strata, that theg fonn a bridge. Since moun- 
‘ tain chains api)ear up-heaved over chasms, so, the sides ol’ 
‘ these vaults may favour the undulation, wlien parallel to the 

* chain; but sometimes (mountain) chains cut across the 
‘ cartlupiakc wave ]>erpendicularly.” lie tlicn proceeds to 
give instances: but it is unnecessary to prolong the quotation, 
as our object was only to Avarn our readers against dogmatically 
asserted assumptions, and to show them that the man, w ho, more 
than any living, has made the phrenomena of volcanic agency 
hia study, and whose acquaintance witli the mountain ranges 
of the (5ld and New World is more extensive than that of any 
other scientific traveller, holds language not at all consentaneous 
with that of tlie author, avIiosc work is under consideration. 

We cannot set aside the views of Humboldt lightly, nor can 
we those of Herschcl, where he sjiys — “Astronomically speaking, 
‘ the fact of this divisibility of the globe into an oceanic and a ter- 

* restrial hemisplicrc is iin],)ortant, as demonstrative of a want 
‘ of absolute equality in the density of the solid material of the 
< two hemispheres. Considering the whole mass of land and 

' ‘ water, as in a state of equilibriumy it is evident that the half 
‘ Avhich protrudes, must of necessity be buoyant; not of course, 
‘ that wo mean to assert it to be lighter than watery but, as com- 
‘ pared with the whole globe, in a less degree heavier than that 
‘ «fluid, We leave to geologists to draw from these premises 
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‘ Hieir own conclusions (and wc think them obvious enough) 
‘ as to the internal constitution of the globe, and the immediate 
‘ nature of the forces, which sustain its continents at their actual 
‘ elevation ; but in#any future investigations, which may have 
‘ for their object to ex])lain the local deviations of the intensity 
‘ of gravity, from what the hypothesis of an exact elliptic figure 
‘ would require, this, as a general fact, ought not to be lost 
‘ sight of.” We wish that Sir J. Ilerschel had condescended 
to expand his suggestion, and, in his own clear lucid language, 
had explained more at length the conclusions at which he [wints : 
— but we think his meaning sufficiently indicated to admit, with- 
out presumption on our parts, of his observations being consi- 
dered to accord generally wkh those of Humboldt. The two 
start indeed from very different points, but they arrive by their 
several routes at one and the same inference — a cavernous con- 
formation under the crust of the earth. 

Wc leave Kirby and the writer of the Vestiges of Creation 
to the mercy of our author, as well as Penn and other Mosai- 
C4il geologists, from some of whom howeve^ Captain Hut- 
ton makes interesting exccrjds, and applies them with inge- 
nuity to the development and support of his own views. Our 
article has already extended to such a length, that w'e will not 
attempt to trace these views further, than to say that on the 
whole we think the author’s attempt to reconcile the Hexaome- 
ron Mosaicum with the present state of geological science, the 
best that it has been our fortune to peruse. Our readers will 
have Seen that wc think it faulty; that wc do not consider the 
writer successful in establishing some of the hypotheses, on Vhich 
Ilia system is based; and that wc think him hasty and contident in 
many assumptions, on which he pronounces very dogmatically. 
But there is much worth reading m the book; facts an; grouped 
under new aspects; and, if the author is not very satisfactory 
in constructing his own edifice, he demolislics the airy striiot\u os 
of others much more efficaciously. 

Josephus remarks upon the triple character of the writ- 
ings of Moses, the emginatk;al and the typical being two, 

that Sera tvSfias Xtyto'Bai <Tvvf(l)(p(, ravra prjTOis fpffniviCnvTns , — whcr(*. 

Ptraight-forward speech was useful, tliosc things lie nmnifestod 
clearly.” The distinction is just, and, as might be expected, no- 
where more apparent, than when the Decalogue, tin; word 
and hand-writing of God, is compared with tnc law, which, ^ 
though the word of God, was essentially t)pi(al : whilst 
the promise “ it shall bruise thy head, and then shall 
bruise bis heel ” was deeply enigmatical. Vet, even in the 
Decalogue, the word of God condescends to language 
Piiited to man’s understanding, and sj'caks of the grc^it 
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and infinite one, in whom in all power, and by whose will all 
things exist, as a jealous God. Jealous of man ? No ; no one in 
his senses so comprehends it, though the meaning is as clear 
and palpable as language could make it, anJ any one, attempt- 
ing to render it more intelligible, runs imminent risk of stulti- 
fying himself, if not his readers. What then were the six 
days, the Hexacmcron, of the Lord, and his Sabbath? To a 
creature like man, whose foot is upon a sphere, which revolves 
round its axis once in twenty-four hours, there are, under 
existing circumstances, night and day ; but to the Creator, from 
whom have emanated the ordinances of Heaven and its starry 
hosts, what are His day or night ? and time — how does He mea- 
sure it ? Yet if it be His purpose to convey to man, with a prac- 
tical view to man’s welfare, a notion of the Creator’s active crea- 
tive agency, during periods of the eternity passed, and of compara- 
tive rest from that creative agency, how could this be done 
in language suitable to man’s comprehension and having re- 
ference to man’s measure of time, and to his capacity, and that 
of other organic beings, his servants, for continuous hard la- 
bour? Thoroughly precise and clear in its specific application, 
there is no reason why the law lor the observance of tlie Sab- 
bath may not have combined, like other ])ortions of the liCvi- 
ticnl Law, the utmost precision of terminology with an enigma- 
tical and typical base and sense. The injunction to man is clear; 
its beneficial operation indubital)le, l)oth bodily and spiritually; 
and the terminology express as to man; but, as regards the 
Creator, it may be symbolical. To borrow a mathematica! illus- 
tration, the Hexacmcron may be a time formula, suited to man ; 
but the development of which may transcend not only his intel- 
lect, but that of far higher orders of beings. We do not say 
that this is so ; but that for tiny proof to the contrary, it may 
be so. We hww that, “ He hath made every thing heauti- 
‘ fill in his time; also He hath .set the world in their heart, so 
‘ that Tu^ man can find out the work, that God maketh from 
‘ the beginning to the end.” 

Now this is always the aim of the geologi>t : but whether 
they speculate like Plato on the overwhelmed Atlantis — like 
^lontaignc on ‘‘ rimprossiou quo ma riviere de Dordoigne faict 
dc mon temps” — or like modern geologists on- every thing in 
the range ot science — Faust’s words ring upon the ear omi- 
nously : — 

Da 8 teh’ ich min, ich armer Tljor ! 

Uiid biu 80 aU wie zuvor ; 

« * * * « * * 

IJnd sohetdass ^ir nichts wissenkonnen ! 

Das will rair schier dai Herz verbrennen. 
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Art. VI. — ^ on the Funjanb Frontier; by Major Herbert 

Edwardes, C. B, 2 vols. London. Bentley. 

« 

The appearance of this work has been looked for with no 
ordinary anxiety, both in India and in England. In the latter 
country, it was known by the public at large only that tlie gal- 
lant author could fight ; here it was known that he could wield 
a pen as effectively as he could wield a sword. In England, it 
was cndugh for all purposes, that Major Edwardes had been 
accepted as a hero, and endorsed as a lion ; and there was no 
need of any literary reputation to secure for his book an imme- 
diate and an extensive currency. A man, who has been feasted 
and flattered — who has been addressed by public corporations 
and invited to preside at public dinners — who has had the lion’s 
share of a Blue-Book, and been the subject of leading articles 
in the leading journals of Great Britain — and all, when scarcely 
tliirty years of age — cannot rush into print without se(‘uring for 
himself an extensive circle of readers. If Major Edwardes’s 
literary capacity had been on a par with Tom Cribb’s, the whole 
edition of his book would still have been subscribed for by the 
“ Trade” before the day of publication. It is on the faith of 
Ills performances in the field, not in the closet, that the English 
public have been eager to read his book. But in India we know 
something more about the man. We know that he had esta- 
blished for himself no mean reputation as a public writer before 
he had*donc anything to obtiiin for himself, by his achievements 
in the field, a niche in the temple of history. Wo know him 
first as a writer ; and now are prc})arcd to Avclcome him again 
in the character which first won our regards. Whatever else 
may be expected from Herbert Edwardes, no one will expect 
from him a dull book. lie has long been known amongst us, 
as a sparkling vivacious writer ; and the present work, the first 
of a sustained character which he has yet otfered to the ])ublic, 
will not belie the general estimate of his talents. 

f^till it must be acknowledged that the book, as a whole, is 
not altogether so good a book, as with our knowledge of the 
author’s capacity, Ave felt entitled to exj)cct from him. The fact 
IS that it has been written under unfavourable circumstances. 

I here are marks of haste stamped unmistakcably on every 
chapter. It seems to have been written under an urgent ne- 
cessity to keep the press supplied with copy, and amidst nuincr- • 
0U8 social distractions, fatal to sustained literary effort. Indeed, 
when we consider what have been the environments of the gal- 
lant author during his sojourn in England, it is a marvel how 
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he has contrived to get through so much literary tVork and to 
get through it so well And, after all,^ the roughness of the 
u'orkmanship is not ill suited to the kind of work. It is In 
keeping with the subject. A more polished and elaborate per- 
formance would not have harmonized so well with the rugged 
country and the rude people of Bunnd and the irrc^lar ac- 
tion 01 the Mdltdni campaign. There is an off-hand, rough- 
and-ready style about the book, which well reflects Edwardes’s 
career. It does not smell of the lamp, any more than his actions 
smell of the order-book. There is no rule or method about it. 
There is no feeble dread of “ responsibility.” He has not writ- 
ten with the fear of the critic betorc his eyes, any more than he 
acted with the fear of the Commander-in-chief before them. 
The book is simply a narrative of personal adventure. It docs 
not aspire to tho dignity of history ; nor docs it pretend to he a 
grave topographical and statistical account of the Punjabi 
Frontier. The first volume is devoted to an account of the set- 
tlement of Bunnd ; the second to a record of the more stir- 
ring scenes of. the Mdltdni out-break, and the subsequent cam- 
paign. There is more novelty in the former, if there be more 
excitement in the latter. Edwardes told the story of his 
Mdltani adventures, and in a very striking manner too, in the 
Blue-Book ; and seeing that he cannot improve upon the ac- 
counts, written on the spot, he has quoted largely from the j)ul)- 
lished papers. This increases the historical value of the book ; 
and, perhaps, in the eyes of a large majority of its readers, will 
not diminish its attractions. Edwardes’s Blue-Book letters are 
anything but heavy reading ; and, to the greater number of 
English readers, arc what Hazlitt called as good as manu- 
script.” We, however, who are pretty well acquainted with the 
contents of all the indigo-covered folios, which illustrate the 
recent history of India, should have liked a little less of the 
Blue-Book and a little more novel mattcu*. 

Wc do not intend, in this place, to enter upon any discussion 
relative to the services of Major Edwardes. It appcfirs to us 
that there is a disposition, in .some quarter.'^, to under-rate those 
services, and to impute to a gallant and successful soldier cer- 
tain defects of character foreign to the real nature of ihe man. 
They who know Edwardes heat — wc ourselves arc not of the 
number — arc the most eager to declare their high sense of the 
genuine nobility of the successful young soldier. His heroi.sm, 
they say, is not on the surface. He has not the mere guinea- 
stamp upon him ; but is gold to the very ex)rc. We do not pre- 
tend to decide thcque#?on ; nor do we desire to do .so in this article. 
In candour, indeed, it must be acknowdedged that wc have finu‘ 
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only to give, in the crudest possible manner, some account o4' 
I^Iajor Kdwardes’s book. Our Review will be in the hands of 
our readers, before the volumes on which it is based ; and we 
need not, therefore, offer any apology for quoting largely from 
the Year on the Punjanh Frontier,^ and connecting our extracts 
with a very slender tlucad of original discourse. It is our wish 
that Major Edwardes should speak for himself. We purpose 
to obtrude ourselves as little as possible upon^ our readers— 
merely passiug the contents of the two volumes in review order 

before them. , , , * . 

Difficulties and dangers he had many to encounter ; one ot 
the first of the former was what lago calls a “ raging tooth.” 
A hero, who is proof against such a calamity, is a hero indeed. 
An enemy of this kind it is as difficult to fly from as it is to beat. 
Edwardes attacked him manfully enough ; but he was too much 
for the political assistant and his ally. Two or three years 
afterwards he can afford to laugh at the encounter ; but it was 
no laughing matter at the time, llac merninme juvat. It is 
pleasimt enough in the recital ; — , 

“ Ut Dec,— llA\t Dreadful toothache. Cortlandt amf native doctor had 
three pulls. Broke two pieces oil’. Tooth where it was. Ditto the pain. 
Petitions all day,” . 

I remember it as if it were yesterday. A distracting tooth, nt the open- 
ing of a campaign, was not to ho quietly endured; and I expressed a 
regret that there was no dentist in the wilds of Eastern Afghanistan ! The 
General was a man of resources ; he had seen a com of dentist s instru 
meats going cheap at an auction, tho lost time ho was in the civilized world, 
and bought them in case of accidents. The time had now arrived to turn 
this iuveslment of capital to account The General himself (and here lie 
drew out an enormous pair of forceps !) would draw my tooth with great 
pleasure. 

“ Do you think you could ?" 

“ Very'^well. Let me get into this chair, and take hold of tho arms. 
Now I'll give you three pulls, and no more Go on ! ’ 

(An awful struggle, with a sensation of my head being twisted olf like a 
duck’s, ending with a sharp snap, and a sigh from the General.) 

” Is it out ?" 

“No. It’s only a bit.” 

“ Proceed with pull two.” • _ in., 

(Struggle repeated; same result. Another “ bit,” but no tooth. Iho 
General, in despair, lays down the tongs). . . , • 

“ I won’t try any more, for fear I should break your jaw ; but there is a 
native doctor in one of my regiments, who is very clever.” 

“ Have him in. You have a right to one more pull.” « , 

(The situation of the native at this crisis was truly pitiable. On tho one 
Bide, his whole soul revolted from the impropriety of being cleverer than 
the General, his master. On the other, an “ Assistant-Resident ’ was no 
subject for triding. The blessed Prophet alone know whether he might 
not hang tho doctor, if he did not pull the tooth oftt without a pang la* 
vqking the Iroaums, ho raised the forceps, looked imploringly in my moo. 
seized the tooth at a respectful distance, and — villain of villains . shook ir 
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at arm’s length, as though it had been the nose of his first wife. The “ Assij. 
taut- Resident" jumps from bis chair with the forceps between bis teetli, and 
— Exit the native doctor from the tent like a flash of lightning)-— Eoi. J 
pp.ib-iQ. 

The next passage we have marked is of^ another kind. Ma- 
jor Edwardes holds a graphic pen, and describes both scenery 
and costume with considerable effect. Here is a picture of a 
Viziri Paradise : — 

Let me now describe “ The Wells " themselves, for neither before, or (nor) 
since, have I evei^een anything like them. 

Between the eastern cultivated lands of Bunnii and the hills of the 
Khuttuks lies a wide, undulating waste, called the “ Thull,” or desert. It 
is not exactly a desert, because it furnishes vast herds with pasture every 
winter ; but it is a wilderness to any but the savage, taught by long ex 
perience to direct his path over it by the peaks of the surrounding moun- 
tains. Towards Bunnu it is all sand, which nearer the hills gets hardened 
by a layer of gravel and loose stones washed down by the annual floods 
Both tho sand and the stony ground only require rain to make them yield 
abundant crops j but rain seldom visits cither, and the tract consequently 
is in general only dotted over with scrubby vegetation and the prickly 
bushes of the camel-thorn. 

Even this is *a, paradise to the Viziri tribes, who, expelled from theii 
own stony and pine*clad mountains by the snow, yearly set before them 
their flocks of broad-tailed sheep and goats, and strings of woolly camels 
and curvod-eaved horses, and migrate to the sheltered plains of Bimnu 
Here they stretch their black blankets or reed mats on the hare earth, o\er 
two sticks set up liko the letter T, the four sides draggling on the ground, 
or fastened with a stone, if tlie wind gets high. Under this miseralde 
shelter huddle men, women, and children, afraid neither of tlie rain's cold, 
nor of the sun’s hot beams, and in happy ignorance of belter things. Fiom 
the corner of the tent the shaggy muzzle of a hill sheep-dog peeps out, and 
watches over the tetliered donkey and sick goat loft at home with the women, 
while the flocks are out at graze. Tall and stately as a pine, the daughter 
of the mountains stands at the tent-door in her indigo-dyed petticoat and 
bood, smiling on the gambols of her naked brats, or else sits down and rubs 
out corn for her lord, who is a-field. The men, stout, fierce, and fearless of 
man or beast, and clad in shaggy cloaks of brown camel’s hair, drive out 
tho herds to feed, and, with long juzail in hand and burning match, he 
full-length along tlie ground, and listen for strange foot falls on the horizon 
Should an enemy approach, the discharge of a single matchlock would be 
beard over the whole plain, and summon thousands of the tribe to the point 
where danger threatened or plunder allured. Such were the people whose 
Gipsey-like encampments strewed tho Thull at the time I speak of — Vol / 
pp. 53 — 54. 

We may hang up beside thia a general sketch of the Biin- 
ntichis : — 

The Bunnuchis, or, as they generally style themselves BunnuwaN, 
are bad specimens of Afghans.* Could worse he said of any human 

* In • former note I have recorded tny bumble admiration of Mr. Elphinatone’a 
“ Account of Cftubul." I regret, however to be obliged to except his very high esu* 
mate of tlie Afghan character, iii which I think I should be supported by every poliu- 
oal officer on tlie North west frontier, and almost every military officer who served m 
Afghanistan. Nothing that I have met with is finer than their physique, or worse ibau 
their tworafe. 
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rftoo? Thejr have all the vices of Puthaos rankly luxuriant, the virtues 
stunteil. Kxcept in Sindh, I have never seen such a degraded people. 
Although forming a distinct race in themselves, easily rocognizahle at first 
sight from any other tribe along the Indus, they are not of pure desfent 
from any common stogk, and able, like the neighbouring people, to trace 
tluur lineage back to the founder of the family ; but are dcsoonded from 
iiifiny d^tferent AfgbaTi tribes, representing the ebb and How of might, right, 
possession, and spoliation, in a corner of the Kabul empire, whose remote- 
noss and fertility otlered to outlaws and vagabonds a secure asylum against 
both law and labour. The introduction of Indian cultivators from the 
Piinjah, and the settlement of numerous low Hindus in the valley, from 
sheer love of money, and the hope of peacefully plunderfug by trade tlieir 
Ignorant Muhammadan masters, have contributed, by intormarriiigo, slave- 
dealing, and vice, to complete tlvo mongrel character of the llumiu people. 
Every stature, from that of the weak Indian to Unit of the tall Durum ; 
e\ cry complexion, from tho ebony of Bengal to the ro.sy cheek of Kabul , 
every dress, from tho linen garments of the south to the heavy gont-skiii of 
the eternal snows, is to bo seen promiscuously among them, reduced only 
to a liarmonions whole by the neutral tint of universal dirt. 

Let tho reader take tliis ueople, and arm them to tho teeth ; then, tlirow 
ing them down into tlio ueantiful country I have described, hid them 
si'rainblo for its fat meads and fertilizing waters, its fruits and flowers— 
and he will have a good idea of the state of landed propoi^ty, and laws of 
tenure, as I found them in 1847. Such, indeed, was the total confusion of 
iiglit, that, by way of gaining for tins communitv a new point of de})arturo, 
and starting fair on an era of law and oi'der, Colonel Lawrence, as I sliall 
jircsently sliow, was obliged to declare that five years’ possession sheuld bo 
considered a good title. — Eol. /. 71— -73. 

Wc have a better opinion of the Afgliana than oiir author, 
in s])itc of the atrocities they have committeil It would be un- 
just to estimate the national character, in accordance with what 
wo of the people during our occupation of tlieir country. 
We saw them under the most unfavourable circumstanccH— 
circum.stancc8 but too surely calculated to call forth the flavour 
of all their worst qualities without extracting the aroma of tho 
good. There was no possibility, under such circumstances of 
irritation and exasperation, of our seeing the sunnier side of tlio 
Afghan character. We might as well expect to extract a fine 
flavour of docility and fidelity from the dog, by tying a tin kettle 
to his tail, or goring him with the horns of a bull. If we have 
seen the Afghans vindictive, treacherous, cruel— what wonder ? 
What better lessons did we teach them? If the “ bloody in- 
structions” which we taught “ returned to plague the inventor, 
who can marvel? It is always so written in the hook of lii’c. 
As we make people, so we find them. They, who have seen the 
Afghans at times, when there has been nothing to rouse into ^ 
action the bitternesses and asperities of their nature, hav(^ givmi 
them credit for the possession of qualities, which go far to coun- 
terbalance the evil characteristics, which,» in seasons of intense 
national excitement and under extraordinary provocation, have 
been brought out with such forbidding prominence. ' 

TJ 
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Having seen now wliat sort of people are the Bunnuchis, 
it were worth while to understand what sort of a country ig 
Bunnd. It appears to be a country bustling all over with 
forts. Major Edwardes’s account of his first acquaintance with 
the place (on paper) is very amusing : — 

A highly intelligent native, named Agha Abbas, of Shiraz, who was em- 
ployed by the late Major R. Leech to make a tour through parts of tho 
Punjab and Afghanistan, in the year 1837, reported that there were “ full 
four hundred, if not five hundred, forts and villages in the district” (A. 
fort and a village in their language mean the same thing. There was not 
an open village in the country.) Ten years later, I sent a spy before me 
into Bunnu to draw me a rough map of it. He returned with a sheet of 
paper, completely covered over with little squares and lozenges, and a name 
written in each, with no space between. 

“ Why, Nizam*ud din,” I said, “ what is this ?” 

“That,” he replied triumphantly, “ why that’s Bunnu !” 

“ And what are all these squares?” 

“ Oh ! those are the forts.” 

A pleasing prospect for the individual to whom the subjugation of Bun- 
nu bad been confided. 

Subsequently, in making a revenue assessment, two hundred and seventy- 
eight forts were actually registered in the body of Bunnii alone, without 
counting those in Ihe outside lands of tho Miris, or those of the Viziri 
interlopers on tlie border. 

So that I have always considered that Agha Abbas’s lowest estimate, four 
hundred, was a correct one of tho forts of Bunmi.— Pb/. I. pp. 73-74. 

In place of all these little forts, it occurred to the political 
officers in the Punjab, tliat it would be desirable to build one 
large one. It was easier to talk about this than to accomplish it 
Edwardcs very .soon discovered that a King’s College education 
had not fitted liim particularly well to play the part of* a mili- 
tary engineer. But, nothing daunted, he set to work to trace 
out the design of a grand new fortress to be called Dhulip- 
gurh, after the Maharajah. His virgin efforts in this direction 
would probably have astounded a Bordwine or a Straith ; but, 
somehow or other, the new fort was not only designed but con- 
structed. Edwardes’s own account of the matter is worth 
quoting 

It may easily bo conceived bow mucli I now felt Ibo want of a military 
^ education, and that practical knowledge of field fortification, which every 
cadet acquires (if ho has got any souse, and wishes to be a soldier, and not 
a clothes-horse for red jackets) at either Addiscombe, or Sandhurst. I had 
not had those advantages: and the conseq^uence was that, though holding the 
commission of Lieutenant in an army belonging to the most civilized nation 
of the nineteenth century, I was driven to imitate the system of fortification, 
. which one of the most barbarous races of Asia may have inherited, for 
aught I know, from the dispersed architects of Babel. However, General 
Gortlandt and 1 put our heads together, and made the best we could of the 
matter. Sitting up in my tent one bitter cold night, with scale and compass, 
pen and paper, we planned and elevated, and built up, and knocked down, 
apd dug imaginary ditches, and threw out flanking bastions, till, in our own 
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oplniou, we made the place very little inferior to Gibraltar The military 
reader will judge from the annexed plan, whether he would like to have the 
job of Uking it. 

The inner fort or citadel woe to be one hundred yards square; its walls 
twenty feet high (including ramparts of six feet), and nine feet thick. It was 
to be surrounded with a deep, dry ditch. The outer fort, or cantonment, was 
to be eighty yards from the inner one, its walls ten feet high, and six feet thick, 
and llie whole surrounded with another ditch about thirty feet deep. Both 
ditches could be filled with water from a canal close by. The citadel was to 
contain lines for one native regiment, a magazine, and a Commandant’s 
bouse, which I intended to occupy, if I stayed that year in Bunnfi. In the 
middle Was to be a well. Four heavy guns were to mount the four inner 
bastions. The cantonment, or outer fort, was to contain lines for three more 
regiments of native infantry, one thousand cavalry, two troops of horse ar- 
tillery, and eighty zumburuhs, or camel-swivels. The two troops of horse 
artillery would be distributed in the four outer bastions, three guns in each. 
One side of the outer-fort was to be given up to the cavalry and artillery 
horses, and camels of the zumburuhs. 

The plan of putting the cantonment round the foot of the citadel, as an 
outer wall, was thought, by both General Cortlandt and myself, hotter 
than a separate inclosure at a distance ; as, by our arrangement, the fort and 
cantonment became a mutual protection. As matters turned out, somo 
months afterwards, it might have saved the life of the Commandant of the 
fort, had Colonel Lawrence’s plan of separating the cantonment been abid- 
ed by } but, in building a fort, even Vauban would not think it necessary to 
jirovide for such a contingency as the citadel being besieged by its own gar- 
rison ! This, 08 the reader will see, was, ere long, the fate of Dhulipgurb. 

Having thus projected our fort, we had next to consider how to build it. 

It was not likely that wo should get many of tho Buunuchis to rivet 
their own chains ; and, if we sent to the other side of tho Indus for work- 
men, great delay would bo occasioned. General Cortlandt informed me 
that lluujit Sing was in the habit of making the Sikh army build their 
own forft, and quoted the instances of Jurmud, Poshawur, Dund-Sahut- 
li, Mozuffurabad, and Hazarah ; but there was nothing they would not 
have done for their “ great Maharajah.” Oolab Sing, and other powerful 
Sirdars, had also persuaded the armies they commanded to labour at forti- 
fications ; but they did it by making an amusement of it, not a duty, and 
by themselves carrying a few blocks of stone, as an example. Tho -present 
seemed to roe an occasion, when, whether it were an amusement or not, it 
was the imperative duty of the Sikh force to build tho fori, which was to 
secure the interests of their sovereign, aud their own personal safety ; and 
accordingly, on the gist of December, as entered above, in the Diary, “ tho 
diifereut sides of the fort were this day portioned out to the regiments.” 

How this fared, the reader will soon see.— Pbf. i. pp. 103—106. 

Before the old year had expired, an attempt was made hy a 
Ohazi on Edwardes’s life; but the men only succeeded in kill- 
ing an unhappy sentry. The event is thus recorded in the 
British officer’s journal : — 

December 2 7 Court-martial resumed, and the proceedings closed. In • 
the middle of it, however, a disagreeable intermption occurred. A Bunnu- 
chi, armed with a naked sword, tried to force his way into the oouncjl- 
tent, where 1 was sitting on the floor in the mjdst of tho Sikh officers, 
find inflicted three severe wounds on the sentry at tho door. The 
noise made us all look up ; and. seeing what was the matter, I called out tj 
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theseijtry to biiiig down his bayonet and run the fellow through ; wheie 
upon he brought it to the “ charge," and put the Hunnuohi to flight 
He had not gone ten yards, however, before a sepoy of liishen Singh's re 
giment caught him in his open arms as he went by, hugged him like a 
bear, tripped him up, and finally fell on him. The crowd of infuriated 
HolJierfl would have killed him instantly, had I not interfered upon impulse, 
though I rather regretted it on reflection. All the Bunnuohi Mullicks 
in camp wore at once summoned, to see if they could recognize him ; but 
nobody knew him. Every Mullick, who asked him what fort he belonged 
to, received for answer, “ Yours 1” At last he declared himself of a cer- 
tain fort in the tuppeh of Alladad Khan, who was sent oflT instantly to 
make inquiry. • 

The sentry who was wounded at the tent-door died within two hours 
afterward. His skull was cut right through, and the blade had entered into 
his brain. I must see about his widow. — Vul. Lpp. 184-185. 

Two days later Edwardes writes: — 

Decemhet General Cortlandt has put the Ghazi formally on trial 

in his court His account of himself is as follows; several days ago he 
came into camp, and saw mo sitting out under a skumyanuh (awnmg), 
surrounded by potitiouers The thought occurred to him that it would he 
easy to kill me ; so lie wont homo, and propounded the question to his 
religious advisor,/' Whether aiiyniau killing a Fcringhi would be a shuhd, 
or blossed martyr?^’ The Mullali replied, “ Decidedly, and a very men 
torious act it would be; but the Sahiiis had a nasty habit of hanging 
criminals and expobing their hodiosou tlio gallows— a custom, which disgust- 
ed and torriliod rospcctahlo Hiiliammaduns, and prevented them from be 
coming martyrs’’ The same priest put up an extraordinary prayer at Liio 
Musjid, appropriate to the calamity w'hich had fallen upon Bunni'i, in tlin 
arrival of the Zdlim Suhih-loy (tyrannical Englishmen), and implored the 
interforeuco and liclp of God in this crisis. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the prisoner, a youth just full grown, and full of pride and strength, should 
have brooded over those matters till, as he says himself, “ the fixed d^teirnina- 
tion came into his heart, immediately after saying liisnoon-tido prayers, to 
go and kill tho Sahib !’’ Taking down bis sword, therefore, and putting on 
his ])0St clothed, ho sot out; and, on the road, seeing another Mullali at 
prayers among some tombs, ho threw him bis old paijamuhs (loose trow- 
sers), exclaiming, “ Take tlieso iu the name of God!” The Mullah repli- 
ed, “ Kuhnl (it is accepted). This some .of tho Pushtu interpreters 
iiudorstand to have meant iu its vernacular usage, " May God prosper your 
undertaking I” Others understand it iii Us simple Persian souse, " Yom 
otlering is accepted." Approachiug the camp after this costly religious 
sacrifice, ho threw liis scabbard into a field of sugar-cane, so as not to bo iii 
Ills way ; and, knowing the prohibition against taking arms into our camp, 
bo hid tho naked sword under his clotlies Ho then entered tho lines, and 
went to my tent; and, finding I was not there, followed to General Cort- 
landt’s, where ho saw us all sitting at the court-maitial. From this time lie 
continued to lurk about, and endeavoured to get in. At length growing 
impatient, lie asked a Murwuti, “ If the Sahib was likely to come out" ’ 
The Miirwuli replied, “ Not till tho evening;" and he then made up his 
( wind to force his way in by cutting down the sentry, and accordingly 
attacked him as before related. 

Hence it is clear that the pir (religious instructor) was the instigator of 
tho morul's (disciple) crime, and [ have sent to arrest him. My own 
(qunion is, that Skihadut and Ohit;:su (both military martyrdom) are cases 
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10 which it is both politic and just to consider tho faitli-cxpounder, as, ip$o 
fiitto, piirtioep* crivtinis Martyr-mania might soon be slopjied in Buntui, 
if tlic pnest had to pledge hia disciple in the cup of beatification, which 
beholds out.- 105-197. 

^Vc tliink so to6; and if in Ireland, certain calling 
themselves Christians, were so treated, it is probable that their 
morids would be less murderously disposed. It is pleasant to 
turn from this to something of a brighter kind : — 

A thing occurred to-day, which I know not whether to ascribe to good 
feeling or fear. ITie Miri chiefs have sent deputies of their own, along 
with others from their enemies, the Bukky-kheyl Vizivis, to say that, 
through my interference (on the 28th December), in breaking down the 
Vr/iri dam on the Tochi river, they have now sown all their lands, and, 
if I had no objection, the Viziris were welcome to a fair share of the 
water from this time. Both deputies said that the Miris and Viziris 
have now come to an amicable agreement; and, under the influence of 
fear (tho Viziris of me, and tho Miris of the Viziris), I trust they will get 
on in future without squabbling, and cultivate their opposite sides of tho 
river without firing at each other across the stream. 

These interferences were the bright spots of my wild and laborious life. 
Tlio peace, that ensued, camo borne to so many, and the cultivation, it per- 
mitted, sprang up and flourished so rapidly under that genial sun, that 
one’s good wishes seemed overheard by better angels, and carried out upon 
the spot, before charity grew cold. And, indeed, this is the great charm of 
civil Ginployrnent in the East. Tho officer, who has a district under his 
charge, has power to better tho condition of many thousands ; and the 
social state of tho people is so simple, that his personal influence nflects it 
as rapidly as tho changes of the air do the thermometer. In England llio 
lest men can scarcely hope to see their seed come up. Even charity is 
oiganized away out of the hands of individuals. A well-dressed secretary 
till ns th# handle of a mill, into which rich men throw guineas at one end, 
while poor men catcli half-pcnce at tho other. Somotimos tlio guineas come 
out in blankets and coals instead of half-pence, but tlio machinery is the 
same ; and the giver and tlie receiver never see each other’s faces, and feel 
b}iupatl)y and gratitude only in the abstract.— f oi I pp- 210—218. 

These last remarks on the super-organization of English 
charity arc very true in ’themselves, and very happily cxpre.s8cd. 
There is no country in wliich so much is given away — in wliich 
so much is done as in Great Britain, for the relief of 
the distressed and the reformation of the criminal ; and yet, 
somehow or other, poverty and crime thrive and flourish rank- 
ly in spite of all that is done to suppress them. There is no 
keeping down these ill weeds by the surface application of cha- 
ritalde societies. The fact is, that there are too many societies, 
and too little clmrity. There is too little personality in the huma- 
nity of the present day. Men give ; they do not act They sub- , 
f'eribe their guineas to this, or that, public institution ; and think 
that they have done all that is required of them. But it is not 
the amount given, but the manner of giving, tluit really re- 
lieves and reforms. The charity of the day )ias too much of' 
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system in it, and too little heart The kindly word ofteo 
does more than the ready hand to raise the wretched and to 
strike sunshine into the despairing breast. It is not enough to 
drop vour money at the poor man’s dwr, or to fling it into his 
pale face. Really to do good by riving, we must know those 
to whom wc give ; and above all, we must symjmthize with 
them. Alms-giving without sympathy is of little worth. The 
money, that seems worked out from a machine, of the real 
nature of which the recipient knows nothing, is always thank- 
lessly received. It is taken as a mere matter of course. It 
awakens no feeling of gratitude, no good feeling of any kind 
It does not come from the heart, and therefore it does not touch 
the heart. It is a mere affair of secretaries and committees 
and subscription lists. In those lists are the names of many, 
doubtless, who give in the honest spirit of philanthropy ; but 
what they give is filtered through a maehine, and the heart 
is lost before it reaches the recipient. If people would do 
more for themselves, and leave less to be done Tbt others — those 
others being salaried officials, who absorb no small portion of the 
funds subscribed for cliaritable purposes — it is not improbable 
that there would be less misery and less crime in the world. 

The lights and shadows chase each other with rapidity over 
the pages of this book. We come now again ujm another 
scene of attempted murder : — 

After transacting cuicherry (office) business for an hour or two, I was 
sitting with Sw'ahu Khan, Viziri, and his interpreter, talking over Buii- 
nu affairs, when tho cry arose that “ Swords were going !” SwalfU Klian, 
having no arms (according to camp rules), bolted out of tho tent ; while 
his " man Friday" begun dancing about, wringing his hands, and ejaculat 
ing ; “ Oh, that I had now a sword ! This is the evil of taking away 
men’s proper tools !’’ Having ever since the first attempt of this kind 
kept a double-barrelled pistol on my table, I now cocked both barrels, and 
walked outside, for the row had grown quite deafeuiug, and I thought 
there must be a dozen Ghazia at least ; in which case, one person inside 
a tent fourteen feet square would stand but a poor chance. Scarcely had 
I got out at one door, than the Ghazi (for there proved to bo only one) 
forced his way through the sentries and chupratsis (official messengers), 
and entered ray tent at the other door. Hearing the rush, I turned round, 
and could see, through the screens of tho tent, a BunnOchi with a naked 
sword plunging after me like a mad bull. (The outside door of an Indian 
tent turns up, and is supported on props during the day, as a kind of porch 
to keep off the sim. It is very low, and I knew that the Ghazi must 
stoop as he came out, so here I took my stand.) His turban was knocked 
off in stooping at the door, and, when he stood up outside, he glared 
round for his victim, like a tigor who had missed his spring. Then his 
eyes met mine ; and, seeing no resource, I fired one barrel into his breast. 
'I'he shock nearly knocked him down, for there could not have been 
two feet between us Ho staggered, but did not fall ; and I was just 
thinking of firing the other barrel at his head, when a stieam of soldiers 
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and camp-followers, with all kinds of weapons, rushed in and bore away 
the wretch some twenty yards towards a native’s tent, into which, hacked 
and chopfied in every direction, he contrived to crawl ; but was followed 
up, and was so mangled by tlie indignant crowd, before my people could 
interfere, that I wonde^ he survived a minute. He lingered, however, 
till night, in spite of the remedies which the native doctor, by my orders, 
applied to him. The rage of the soldiery was beyond description, and I 
had great difficulty in preventing his being carried off to be burnt alive. 
Kven late in the evening a deputation came to say, that it was apparent 
the Ghazi could not live out the night, and “ had he not better bo 
hanged at once, while he had any life in him ?” I said : “ No ; let him 
(he ; tlie .example will be just as great, perhaps greater, if his body is ex- 
I>o8od on the gallows afterwards." 

My tent, immediately after this startling occurrence, was besieged by tho 
officers and soldiere— some half naked, just as they had rushed from tho 
fort-works, when they heard my pistol ; and it was really quite sufficient 
compensation for the danger, to see the unfeigned anxiety of tho men, and 
hear their loud greetings and congratulations. All discipline was lost in 
such a moment of strong feeling. Thirty swords at least, covered with 
hlood, were hold out among the crowd, and os many voice.s shouted : “ [ 
lilt the dog, thU way !’’ “ J out him, that !*’ And certainly they hod not 
loft much of him untouched ; though they had been too much in each 
other's way to deal very fatal blows. Then came all tho officers and sirdars 
of the force, throwing down nuzzurs, and whirling money,roimd my head— 
as is their custom on occasious of triumph or deliveranco— and the sun 
sot before I could get rid of the assembly. The worst part of the whole 
luisinessis, that the Ohazi slashed one of my syeeg (grooms) most severely 
lieCoro he entered my tent, and I am afraid he is anything but out of 
danger. The poor fellow was cooking his dinner, and the cowardly rascal 
filiccd him with his tulwar all down the back. — Fol, I. pp. 241 — 244 . 

Murder is considered but a small affair — ^mcre child’s play in 
that p{g*t of the world. Even lads, who in our effeminate 
country would be learning Virgil and playing cricket, boast 
of their half-dozen murders. Grown-up men count their per- 
formances in this direction by the score. Hear what Edwardcs 
wiys about it : — 

Tn tho course of some other business, Ursula Khan, a fine young lad, six- 
teen years old, son of one of the Surauni Mullicks, came in to impart to 
me his own and his father’s uneasiness about past murders. “ What,’’ ho 
asked, “ is to be the law ?" I asked him, jokingly, “ What docs it signify 
to a lad like you ? how many men have you killed ?’’ Ho replied, modest- 
ly, " Oh ! I’ve only killed four, but father has killed eighty Ono gels 
accustomed to this state of society ; but in England, what monsters of 
cruelty would this father and son be considered ! Indeed, few people would 
like to be in the same room with them. Yet, ccBterii paribui, in Bunuu 
they are rather respectable men.— Vol L pp. 259 - 2110 . 

Taking our extracts, as we have marked them, in due succes- 
sion, without regard to the ^natter of which they treat, we ^ 
come now to a passage, which is worth pondering, regarding 
the character ana resources of Golab Singh : — 

For this reason, I think there cannot be anyth injf more unfounde<1 than 
the alarm so prevalent, both in India and England, about Oolab Singh’s 
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military resources Those, who have had tlie best means of inquirinsi: mlo 
them, estimate his guns under one hundred, his cavalry under two thousaml, 
and his whole infanty, regulars and irregulars together, under twenty-fivo 
thousand. Of the guns the majority are of small calibre (two or thre** 
pounders), suited only to hill warfare. It is doubtful whether he could bring 
half-a-dozen troops or batteries of six-pounders into the field. Such an army, 
ill-equipped, ill-clothed, and ill naid, need not be very terrible to tlie nileis 
of British India, who can afford to occupy their most recent conquest wiih 
nearly fifty thousand men. ^ , 

The Indian newspapers are now teeming with Oolab Singhs hospitality 
to English travellers in Cashmere. That singularly able man has evidently 
appreciated the English character, and is getting the legs of tlae public 
under bis mahogany. The tide of opinion will perhaps now turn violently 
in his favour, and from being “ the most dangerous enemy,” ho will become 
“ the best friend ” of the British Government. Truth, as usual, lies be- 
tween the extremes. Qolab Singh neither is, nor ever will bo, a sincere 
friend of the British Government. What Asiatic Sovereign is? It is 
sufficient if they are consistent allies. Be they Hindus, or bo tliey Mu 
hainmadans, tlieir religion, which is their strongest sentiment, dreads ami 
abominates Christianity. They are thus incapable of love ; but they are 
not so of gratitude. . r i 

Golab Singh is probably as grateful as a very bad man can be, ana divides 
the merit of his success in tolerably e<pial shares between our power and 
his own cunning.* Old age and good fortune have dulled the once keen 
edge of his ambition, and be would be contented if ho could be assured 
Ho knows that ho is known. He has the English papers read to him, and 
sees that he is an object of suspicion to all, and of ambitious hope to many 
He dreads the British, because the British dread him; and stores liis ar 
moury, because he is threatened with a war “ next cold weather. If ever, 
therefore, ho becomes our actual enemy, it will oitlier bo, because he tliiuks 
us bis, or because, in moments of difficulty, we desert ourselves, and cause 
him to bo doubtful of the issue. A musket-harrel is said to be “ proof, 
when it has been loaded to the muzzle, and fired off without .Imrbting 
Golab Singh has a right to claim “ the Tower mark.” We may bus 
pect, nay, wo may know, that ho truckled witli the Sikhs belore the 
battle of Gujurat ; but we know also that he did not go over. Take him 
therefore quantum vahat, he is a reed that must not be leant on— not a 
club, that we need fear. — Vol. /. pp 277-278. 

The next extract which we have marked for quotation, wc 
give with no common pleasure. It carries its own comment 
upon the face of it, and needs not a word from us:— 

It is right that 1 should not suppress the next entry in my Diary, as it is 
very much to the credit of my friend, though very little to my own. 

“ Sunday Morning, VMh February, 181B 
“ My UKAR E.,— Dovou have service on a Sunday: or, if you do not, 
mil you ’ We are four Christians here ; and, where the blessing is promised 
to the two or three that gather together, surely it ought to be done. 

“ John Holmes always attended prayers at Pesbawiir, and was pleasei 


^ "I waa aaked by Mndiit Khan, only a few days ago. whether the laws of 
our religion prescribed any regular worship ? I am not for displaying iw 
. Vv.i* eii«>aiv ♦ViiQ ia Tprnnef. I coiild add nleniv of ari 


OUT religion prcoL-iiucu c*uj , y. t ^raw 

matter unnecessarily : but surely this is wrong. I could add plenty of a R 
menta, but you can well imagine them. Onlv do not think that I wi 


menia, nut you can wen nun^jiuo v.iv.... Only do not think that - 
nasumo tlie Mentoy, or that, if you have any repugnance to the arrang 
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iiient, I shall think you a worse man, or a worse Christian than myself 
or others ; but I really think what 1 propose* to be the duty of every man. 
1 know how much happiness it loads to. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

• “KG. Taylor.*' 

If I knew that Colonel John Holmes was a Christian at all, I certainly 
^as not aware that he had any feeling about Christian duties, or had been 
in the habit of attending divine service at the house of Major Qeorgo 
Lawrence at Peshawur. I thought that General Cortlandt and inysclf wo% 
the solitary memWs of our Church in that wild region ; and, if it never 
occurred to either him or me that it would bo well to read together, I trust 
it was frbm no indifference to the Sabbath itself. Indeed tlio suspension 
of the fort works imon that day, tliough a matter of necessity, and perhaps 
life and death, sufficiently proclaimed its sacred character in our eyes to 
both Hindus and Muhammadans. 

And now that Taylor proposed to me to claim Holmes as a Christian, and 
ask liim to join our service, it startled me. 

('olonol Holmes, or as ho was commonly called by the Sikh soldiers, “John 
Holmes Sahib,’’ was a half-caste, wlio hna served in the Company’s imtivo 
army as a musician, but loft it and earned his knowledge of Kuropean drill 
across the Sutlej to Lahore, whore he speedily rose to be an officer, and 
was now tho Colonel of a regiment of regular infantry. He could talk 
Kiiglish, and did his military duty well. He also professed Christianity ; 
but there was much excuse for any one not knowing thist, as he lived like a 
Muhammadan, probably, “ as his father before him for, in a petition for 
pension presented to Government after the Colonel’s death, there were, if I 
n),d)tly remember, set down in the catalogue of his surviving family, tho 
extraordinary items of “ three mothers and two wives !” This was quite 
conaiatcnt with the manners of tlie native soldiers among wliom ho lived, 
nml was obnoxious to neither Muhammadan nor Hindu, so long as he 
passed for one or the other, or was known by both not to be a Christian. 
But, if we claimed him as a Christian, it could not fail to incur scandal, as 
the general principles and ordinances of Christianity are well known to all 
Asiatics, ana with reference especially to marriage, are gladly supposed by 
them to bo very indifferently observed 
Such at least was my feeling on thepoint; and I attempted to bring Taylor 
to tlifl same opinion But he was too good to bo ashamed of anybody ; 
and, though much bettor aware of Holmes’s character than 1 was, inul how 
lUflo likely he was to rellect credit uj»on m, he still thought we might 
reflect some good on him. “ What chance,’’ he said, “ is tlioro of his he 
coming better, if you exclude him from your congregation ? and how can 
's'c tell at what moment the heanng of the Truth may take ell'eot upon 
him ?’’ So that it was for the pure sake of doing religious good that 'l’ny lor 
hntllcd ; and 1 was so struck with tho charity and genovo'«ity of tho motive 
that I gave way ; we had prayers in ray tout, and Taylor was happy.-— 

I oL /. pp, 297—300. 

We should have been sorry, indeed, if this entry had been 
'suppressed. If nothing else in the story redounds to Mdwardcs’s 
credit, his manner of telling it is highly creditable to him. 

In the following we see one of many instances of native • 
mis-rule, and the benefits of British interference put forth for 
the protection of the weak against the strong : — 

Bewan Dowlut Raic, when he succeeded his father, Lukki Mull, 
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loluctantly remitted three tbousaod rupees, and the rerenue of Kolad. 
remained at sixty-ono thousand rupees a-year till the autumu of 
when 1 passed tlirougb Dera Ishmael Khan, on my way back to Lalioie 
from the first Bunnu expedition, and found myself surrounded by poU- 
tioners, both against Guldad Khan and the Dewan. 

Giildad, it appeared, had been obliged to pa his jewels and piivatc 
property to meet the demands of his master ; and one ot the clu^l accusii 
tions against him, was tliat of not repaying the sums he had thus bonow- 
cd to make up the revenue of the Crown ! . n 

Still louder, however, were the cries of the rate-payers. A peilect cro\\tl 
of Gundapuris followed mo across the river, aud presented me the follow 

”^“Ve, the Zemindars of Gundapiir, humbly represent that Dewau 
Dowlut’ltiuo has made Guldad Khan our master ; and, as he is a tjiajit. 
the country has boon ruined in conseqiieuco. The hand of his exactions 
has overreached the threshold of every Afghan aud Hindu m Gimda 

" It has now pleased God to bring a British officer among us, and wUli 
him lustieo and consideiation for tliepoor; and we aio giateiul foi tlic 
hope Llius afforded us of mercy. Wo, pray you. in God s name, to ielie\o 
us of tho intolerable burden of our present revenue, to abolish the con- 
tract, and settle a certain sliare of the jnodiieo of tho soil for us to pay lu 
futuio, so that wo may all know what wo have to pay. lake tins 
tyrant, Guldad Khan, away from tho goveinniont, and give us some one 
who will rule justly, thatour couutiy may not bo depopulated. 

“ it is now some years since lie took violent possession of lands lielont; 
mg to many of the small farmers, wbieli ho coulinues to enjoy Ke&tnii 
tlieso to us; and make him give up also tho unjust hues aud forleituies lio 

has inflicted on us . , , . ^ - iv 

“ It is only five days ago. since his brother set tho soldiers on us, aici 
wounded fouiiceii zemmdaia, for no cause whatever. Borne of the wound 
ed were too weak to oomo to complain , but others are here. Hear tlicu 

iietitiou, and do pistico. , , , , x** 

“ For God's buko remove Guldad Khan, abolish the present revenue, 
ami give us a now settlement according to the produce. Confer a just rulci 
on us, aud deserve oui etcinal prayers. 

Tho Kiighsh reader of tho above heart-stirring appeal will liopo this wa^ 
a solitary case, even under tho government of tho Bikhs; but it was iin 
iiossible to set foot in any corner of the province misruled by Dewan Dow 
lut Kaio, without being similarly assailed by the peUtions of an opiircsscd 

^'^ No^sooner did Sir Henry Lawrence receive my report of tho condition 
of th(> Kolaehi country, than ho moved the Durbar to interfere, and pio- 
eiired a reduction of the revenue to forty-eight thousand rupees But llic 
1 eduction eamo too late The country was already ruined ; tho cultivation 
ahamloned, the overtaxed shops deserted, and tho great water-darns, on 
>Nliich tiie crops aro entirely dependent, allowed to fall in pieces.— I ol I 
f)j}. 4C)7— -170 

Wc must p-ass a little out of the regular order of the pa- 
sa<^cs ^ve have marked for (quotation to give the sequel ot 
this : — 

A great many of the 'rukwaruh people have fled in despair to Tak. to 
live uiuloi Shall Kiwn/. Klian aud some to Murwat, “ any place," they sh\, 
' 13 bettor than the Kolaehi country.” The last autumn revenue has u'H 
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V, t been collected : the jicoplo unable to pay, and the Klian's sepoys una- 
i.le to make them. 1 bave at once excused the cesses on ploughs, turbans 
.ind shops ; and the poor fellows, seeing soinothing done for tlioni, have 
irone away to consult how to pay the rest. They have been persuaded also 
to rejiair their water-dan^, on my guarantee that they shall not be broken 
ativ more. 

While aUl this is going on, Guldad Khan has not even taken the troublo 
to meet me on his frontier, though he knows I am come to settle the revenue 
(>!' Ills country, and that (things are in such a dreadful state) it is quite a toss- 
up wlielher ho is turned out or not. One thing must ho said on his behalf;— 
ho was bom without common sense. To help him, I appointed his st'nsihle 
and goodmatnred cousin, Kalu Khan, to he his deputy ; Init it apnenra 
that Guldad, like Shakespeare’s “ great lubheily post master's boy, ’ has 
iicen crying over the indignity. '* Am I not the Prince then Isn't Ko- 
laclii my country? You sha’n't put it in order." lie will not oven lot 
Kalu Khan collect the revenue for him, though ho does not know how to 
do it himself. 

Sliah Niwaz Khan of Tak arrived in camp, and gives a modest hut sntis- 
factory account of liis country. His best renort, however, is in tlio mouths 
nt' the common people of tlie districts rouna, who already compare him to 
1)18 wise grandfather, Surwur Khan. He shows as much moderation in his 
jirotsperity, as ho did fortitude in his trouhles 1 cannot say what a happi 
rio^s it is to me to have had it in iny power at once to restore him to his 
homo, and to recover a whole people from ruin. It is, perhaps, the host 
lliiiig I have done on this frontier : yet it was only a happy hit: — a lliought 
that it would do— a recommendation to [.awrenoo — his order— and it 
was done! Talk of conjuring trees with singing birds out of a mere clier 
lyi-tonc, why hero is a populous country conjured up, in a waste, by tho 
■'fiiitcli of a pen. Happy Asia, where such things may alone ho done' 
Sad Asm, whoso princes so seldom do thorn !— fW -lUT— lun. 

Returning now to tlic previous clmptcr, wc take a passugis 
which i.'^ among the nio^t interesting in the hook. It give.s us no 
litlle pleasure to aid the publicity of so gratifying a fact: — 

A highly interesting circumstance connected with tho Indian trade eniue 
Mtidci my notice. Ah Khun, Gundapun, tho undo of the ju'esont <diief, 
Giildiid Klian, told mo he could remeinher well, as a youth, being sent by 
h'-’ lather and elder brother with a string of Kabul liorses, to llio fail dl 
lliirdwaron tho Ganges. He also showed mo a Pushtu version of the 
hil’le, printed at Scrainpore, in IRIH, wdiidi ho said had been given him 
liiiily years before, at Hnrdwar, by an Knglish gentleman, who Udd him (o 
“take care of it, and neither fling it into tho fire nor the river; luit lioaid 
't op against the day, when tho Biitidi should ho rulers of Ins country ' 
All Klinn said littloto anybody of his possessing tins hook, hut jmt it can: 
fully by in a linen cover, and produced it with great mystery, when I 
^'niiie to settle the revenue of his nejihew’s eouniry, “ Ihinkmg that the timo 
jindiftcd by tho Englishman had ariived!'’ Tho only peison, I helie\e, 
t'l \\lKjm he had shown the volume, was a Mullah, who icad seveial pussagen 
ui the Old Testament, and told Ali Khan “ it was a tine sloiy, and was all 
about their own Muhammadan Prophets, Eathcr Moses and Pul her 
fu-tat Noah." 

I examined the hook with interest. Tt was not printed in the Peismn 
' liarHcler, hut the common Pushtu language of Afghanistan , and was tho 
‘^'uly .specimen I had ever seen of Pushiu icdured.tt) wilting The acfom- 
plishmcnt of such a translation was a highly honotuahle jToof o( tlie zeal 
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and indusfry of the Serampore Missioc ; and should these pffges ever meet 
the eye of Mr. John Marshman of Serampore, whose own pen is consistently 
ffuidcd by a love of civil order and religious truth, be may probably be 
able to identify “tlie English gentleman,” who, thirty-two years ago.ou the 
Banks of the Ganges, at the frontier of British, India, gave to a yourg 
Afghan chief, from beyond the distant Indus, a Bible in his own barbar 
ous tongue, and foresaw the day when the followers of the# “ Son of 
David” should extend their dominion to the “Throne of Solomon.”— Fot 
/. pp. 485—467. 

Before we close the first of these two interesting volumes, and 
accompany the gallant author to the neighbourhood of Mfiltiin, 
we must show how very narrowly he escaped being cut off at 
the very commencement of his adventurous career. He wa.s 
out on a fomy against a recusant chief, and soon found himself, 
very poorly supported, in the very thick of a hornet s nest ; 

I tlio\ight the best chance I had was to make my few fellows fight. 
wliPthcr tliey would or no t so [led them round to the rear of tbe Nassiir 
Canii.. mid got them between it and the Hill, under a dropping fire of bullets, 
wbidi did little or no harm ; then beckoning with my hand to the 
i told Kalu Khan to shout to them, in Pushtu, to surrender ;-a baredacod 
proposition, to which the Nassm-s replied only with a handsome volley of 
botli bullets and abuse “ Come on,” they cried “ come on, you ienngln 
dog, and don’t stand talking about surrender ! ” In truth, it was no time, 
for tlio fire was getting thick ; so, seeing nothing else left, 1 drew my oijii 
sword, took a tight hold of a chain bridle, given mo prophetically by 
Hcyiiell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zal, and, calling on all behind me to 
fedlow, plunged into the camp. 

Tlio attacking party always has such an advantage, that I am (tuitc sure, 
if our men had followed up, few as they were, they might have either soi/od, 
or killed, Shahzad ; but it shames mo to relate, that out of seventy or eighty, 
not fifteen charged, and scarcely a dozen reached the middle ot tli« camp 
'I’ho dozen was composed of Muhummnd Alim Khan (I think 1 see lum 
now with his blue and gold shawl turban all knocked about bis eais 
Kiilu Khan, and Lumsdeus Dufladar of guides; each hacked by a low 
faitlilul lionchnien. The only officer non-inventus was the 8ikh Kuv 
suldar The melee, therefore, was mucli thicker m our neighbourhood 
than was at all pleasant, and how we ever got out of it is unaccountable. 
l)ut we did, after cutting our way from one end to the other of tlie Nassiir 
camp. Somewhere about the middle of it, a tall ruffian, who, \ was toM 
Kl'torwards, was Shahzad’s brother, walked deliberately up to me with 
jii/.ail, and, sticking it into ray stomach, so that the muzzle almost pushed me 
out of my saddle, fired ! The priming Hashed in the pan, and, as he diew 
hack tlie juzail, i cut him full over the head ; but I might as well have hit a 
cannon ball, the sword turned in ray hand ; and the Nassur, without evon 
re settling his turban, commenced re priming bis juzail, an operation wlm > 

I did not stay to seo completed. Between 1845 and 1849 there was no Ih' Iv 
of peril on tiie Punjab frontier, and I, like all the rest, had my share . but 
I have always looked back to tlio moment, when that juzail missed fire, ti 
tlio one of all my life when 1 looked death closest in the face.— I- I'P 
512—514. 

We now open the second volume ; and enter upon more stn- 
ting scenes. Edwatdes was at Derail Futteh Klian, when tid- 
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iiio*8 reached his camp that ^ignew and Anderson had been 
atuicked and wounded at Multan, and were in imminent 2)eri]. 
riie author’s account of the arrival of this stirring intelligence 
iri one of the most graphic passages in the entire work : — 

It was towards evening of April 22ud, 1848, at Derah Futteh Khan, on 
the InduiS that I was sitting in a tent lull of Bolhohi zeuiindars, who 
were cither robbers, robbed, or witnesses to the robberies of their neigh- 
boiii-s, taking evidence in the trial of Bhowaui Singh, recounted m tbo 
last chapter. 

Loud footsteps, as of some one running, were heard without, came nearer 
as wo all looked up and listened, and at last stopped before the door. There 
was a whispering, a scraping oil* of shoes, ana brushing oil’ of dust from 
the wearer’s feet, and then the purdah (curtain) at the door was lifted, and a 
kotsid (running rnesseugerj, stripped to the waist and streaming with heat, 
entered and presented a letter-bag, whoso crimson hue proclaimed the 
urgency of its contents. “ it was from the Sahib in Multan," he said, 
“ to the Sahib in Bunnii ; but, os 1 was here, I might as well look 
at It." 

I took it up, and read the Persian superscription on the bag: “ To Oeno 
rnl Corllaudt, in Bunnu, or wherever else ho maybe." It was apparent- 
ly not for me, but it was for an otBcer under my orders, aud the messenger 
buid It was on important public service ; i had, therefore, a right to open 
It, if I thought it ueoessary. But tliere was something in the kossid’s nmii- 
uer, which alike compelled me to open it, and forbade me eitlier to question 
him before the crowd around me, or show any anxiety about it. 

So 1 opened it as deliberately as 1 could, and found au English letter 
enclosed, directed to either General Cortlandt or myself It was a copy, 
tfikoii by a native clerk, of a public letter, addressed to Sir Frederick 
Currie by Mr. P. Vans Agnew, oneof bis Assistants on duty at Mhltaij, 
with a postscript in pencil written by Mr. Agnew, and addressed to us. 

The lollowiiig is a copy, and appended is a faithful fuc-similo, which will 
bo regmded with mournful interest, as the last tracings of a liand ever 
gouorous, ever bravo, which hold lost honour and public duty to tlio 
uealli : 

“ Mulldn, l\)th April, 1848, 

" Mv DEAR Sir Frederick, — You will bo sorry to hour that, as Ander- 
son and 1 were coming out of tho fort gate, after having received charge 
ol the fort by Dewuu Mulraj, wo were attacked by a couple of soldiors, 
who, taking us unawares, succeeded in wounding us both pretty sharply. 

“ Anderson is worst otf, poor fellow. He has a severe wound on tho 
thigh, another on the shoulder,* one on the back of the neck, and one in 
the face. 

" 1 think it most necessary that a doctor should be sent down, though 
1 hope not to need him myself. 

" I have a smart gush m the left shoulder, and anoUior in tlio samo 
arm, Tho whole Midtan ( troops have mutinied, | but we hope to got 
them round. They have turned our two companies out of the fort. 

“ Yours, in haste, 

(Signed) " P. A. Vans Aunf.w. ' 

• Written “ shouldier" by the native, and corrected lu pencil bj Mr Agnew. 

* The word " Multfin" is inwrled in pencil by Mr, Agnew. 

t Thus corrected in pencil by Mr. Agnew, the native baving misinkcn the orignml 
" mtuinied' for " continued,” and further on " round" for ” bound.” 
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“ My okar Sir,— You liave beon ordered to scud one regiment lieiv 
Pray let it inarch instantly, or, if gone, hasten it to top speed. If ^ou 
mil spare iinotlior, pray send it also. 1 am responsible for the measure 
i am cut up a little, and on my back. Lieutenant Anderson is inueh 
worse He has five sword wounds. 1 have two in my left arm fioui 
warding sabre cuts, and a poke in the ribs with a spear. I don’t 
think Miiltai has anything to do with it. \ J was liding with him 
when we were attacked. He rode oil', but is now said to be in the hands of 
the soldiery. 

'• Khan Singh and his people all right, 

“ Yours, in baste, ' 

“ P. A, Vans Aonew 


“ 19 th, two p. M. 

“ To Genkral Cortlandt, or 

“ Lieutenant Edwardfs, 

** JJunmV' 


During tlie perusal of the above letter, T felt that all eyes were on ino , 
for no one spoke, not a pen moved, and there was that kind of husli, whu h 
eonios over au assemhly under some indelinito feeling of ahum. I nc\u 
reinemher in my life being more moved, or feeling more painfully the iu' 0 (n 
bity of bctra}’ing no emotion. Attei lingering over tlio last few sciUfiui s 
us long as I could, J looked up at the kossid, and said : “ Very good ' Sit 
down in tliat eornor of the tent, and Til attend to you as soon as 1 
done tins tiial" Then, turning to the gaping inunsliis, i bade them “ gtj 
on with tlie evidence and the distipjiointod crowd once moie bent tlieir at 
tention on the witnesses Put, from that moment 1 licard no more. My 
cyoH indeed wore lixod mechanically n])on the speakers, but my thoughls 
lit Miillan with my wounded countrymen, revolving how J ought to act to 
assist them. 

In about an lionr I had arranged the ways and means in my own miiul, 
and, that done, iiad no fuither reason for concealment 1 saweleatjy wlitil 
to do . and the sooner it was done the hotter — To/. 11 j)p I --8 

The letter, which Kdwardes wrote to the President at Lahore, 
announcing his intention to start at once I’or Multan, is to he 
I'ound in the lUue-Book. His letter to ^Ir. Vans Agnew is not 


• By 8ii F Cnrrm, before the mutiny, to form part of the garrison of Mull/in, uftci 
Dew an Muliftj's reiireincnt. 

Tins gmicroiis sentence is a coinpletc answer to tlio^e, who liavo supposed ili.it 
Mr. Agnew dro\e MiilrAj into rebellion by the harshness of hia behaviour. Hint 
any ihmg passed between them to cause iintation, or give reasonable oireiice, Mr 
Agnew would surely be the tirst to have reinembeied it. indeed, a reference to the 
tiiiils, whicli closed this causeless rebcdlion, will show that Mr. Agnew wioie 
to Mi'ilr/lj himself, expressing a willingness to believe him innocent, if he would only 
jirove It by coming to see him; othei wise he must consider linn giuUy. It is still 
Inrthor cerium that MiilrAj, by Itnng Rani’s advice, started to go to >Ir. Agnew, who h 
he W'.nld not have done, had he had a (luarrel wiili Unit lamented officer, aiol 
rebelled to avenge himsell. In slmrt little doubt now remains, that the fir«t 
nltuck on Mr. Agnew was unauthorised, though done with the belief that it would be 
|>lcasing to Miilr.ij ; and that MuliAj’s guilt of Mr. Agnew’s blood commenced sub 
seipiently to this letter of Mr. Agnew's, when stimulated by the warlike temper of 
his soldiers, he swore them to adhere to him, if he rebelled, hound the bracelet of war 
upon Ins own arm, and oidcred the fatal attack on the Kdgah. The Commissioners, 
who tried MAlr.aj, took the v#ry same view ns Mr. Agnew, and acquitted the Dewan 
oi the first assault upon the Ontisii officers, but found Inin guilty of their deaths 
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ciubmccd in that elaborate collection; but it is as well worth 
reading as anything in the stout folio: — 

“ Camp, Vera FuUeh Khan, 22n(l April, 1848. 

“My DEAii Aonew,— “ Your letter of 19th April to General Cortlimclt 
(eacliocl my camp at thrCe \\ m , this day ; and I fortunately opened it to see 
]f It was on public business. 

“ 1 need scarcely say that I have made arrangements formarching to your 
assistance at once 

“ 1 have one infantry regiment, and four extra companies; two horse arlil 
l.'iy guns; twenty zumburuhs ; and between three and four hundred horse. 
'I Ills IS n small force; but such as it is, you are wolcomo to it and me, 

“ Your position is one of imminent peril ; but God will bring an honest 
man out of worse straits ; so trust in Him ; and keep up your pluck. 

“ 'I'here are at this moment only three boats at the ghat, and I liavo to 
(iillcct others from tlie ncigiiboiinng ferries ; but wo shall manage, doubt- 
less, to etlect the passage in com so of to morrow, wlien the following route 
oijglit to biiug us to Multan on the ‘.i7tli : — 

“ 2:lid, left bank of Indus, 

“ ‘Hlh, Leiali. 

" yotli. Wells, halfway to Wander. 

“ 2t)lb, Wander. 

“ :i7tli, Multan. 

“ Rely on it, it shall not be my fault if wo are a day Igtcr ; but tbo very 
'iiumd of our approach will bo a clicck to your laseally enemies, and to yea, 
.!-> rclrcsliiug us the breeze which heralds tlie rising sun at morning if 
Mill aie picssod, pray bring away Aiulcr.son, and join me. With all my 
iicait I liope jou are botii safe at this moment' 

" I have wniten on to Bunuii for Suhhan Khan’s regiment, and a troop 
of hoi so ailillery. 

" Wiito, \Miic, write ' and, with the slnccrcst wishes, bolicvo mo, m weal 
el woe, 

^ “ Yours, iiyo, 

*• ilEIUIKIl'i EnWAIlDhS. 

“ For P, A. Vans Aonew, Esq, C. S. 

“ Multan.'* 

Having started tltc young ]K)lltical a.s.si.stant on Ills advcntiir- 
on.s march to Multan, it is only right that we should (|uote his 
‘ovn defence of the movement. It af»i)car.s very strange and very 
bard, that .such a inovcinent should reijulrc any defence: — 

J am aware that it has been said (and strangely enough hy many, who 
desired nothing so much us a like opporlumly of being ubefiil, and who, 
had It fuileti to their lot, would, i gladly heliovo, have used it hoiioiirabiy), 
tliat I interferod where I had no cull of duty, levied soldiers to <'(iny 
on a war for luy own ambitious ends, and, with all the rush presum]»lion of 
a biihaltcm— 

“ Rushed in where angels feared to tread.’' 

Foifcctly satisfied with the approbation of my Sovereign, my country, tho 
imliau and Uritisli Governments, and both llou.ses of I'arliament, I could 
"ell art’ord to be silent : but having now punted, in extenso, poor Agnew’.s 
f‘!'l>eal for help, as an essential pait of this narrative, 1 will just make two 
remarks upon it in passing i — that those, I allude to, may m charity ho sup- 
I'osed to have been ignorant of its existence ; but, if not, I should have 
‘1( served even their contempt, had 1 been coward enough to disrcgaid 

— fl pp 10-10 ■■ '» 
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In Edwanles’s letter, of May 3, 1848, to the Lahore Reji- 
dent, given in the Blue-Book, the circumstances, under whid, 
he found it necessary to re-cross the Indus, are detail^ ; hut 
the reader will not be sorry to have a moi;e confidential report 
on the subject 

[ shall not readily forget these events. To retreat at all, at any time 
and Sor any c rcuLtancee, must be mortifying enough to a soldier But 
?ho drcumstancoa. under which I had to , 

r WAR the only man in the whole camp who wanted to retreat . 

If* oriri tViftt with twentV'foiir thousand rupees to lose on one side, 

^'^acriTp'lSrfMK'Tn ‘rd“l should Zer repent ir ' 

1 * 1 * 

Tr,« I — .1... 

.. . ...- « '• 

does not act also on his own jud^ent. 

consider it, thereiore, my auiy , /_i q ^ot considered very 

try has its own ; and , , Jeneralship to fight, unless there is ft 

bid soldiers!) it rs '‘"'1 

tTcal^e:v^^Jll':o^t:^e^tur^^t^;: you, now make suci, 

dS-^y- We shall then see wlmm brave. ^ ^ 

■ was overheard 1. 

WhaTshaU^wo do with this Sahib of ’ 

“Oh * kill him of coitrse — what else. 

.. D' ve5.inkso’ Well I vote we doa t k.U him 

• ■■ wiiat then ^ ^ou wouldii t let turn oil . 
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No ! ’ (with concentrated malignity,) I'd make a Sikh of him >" 

••What for?” 

" Why, when he was a regular Sikh, and had taken tlie pahul,* and road 
tiie Qrunth, I'd then make him carry bricks and mortar in a wicker basket 
on his head, as he made us do at Btinnu, building that fort of Dhulip- 
gurh. I sliould just like to see how he’d like it !” 

And tlHit night of May Slid, when we lay down on the bank of the 
Indus, in a half-moon, with our backs to the river— shall I ever forget it? 
'J'horo was a mutual distrust between the faithful and unfaithful parties of 
the soldiery. Not a word had been spoken, no duty refused, no symptom of 
open mutiny ; and yet both sides know each other, avoided each other, and 
were getting angry with each other. To make the best of it, I put tho 
two guns in the centre, with tlie faithful Purbiuhs right and loft, and lay 
down behind them. This secured the artillery, and divided tho Sikli regi- 
ment into wings, right and left of tho Purbiuhs. The new Puthaii levies, 
oudotlier horsemen, were thrown out as a piquet to Leiah. 

Wearily and sloeplesaly passed the night ; the piquet having ascertained 
llio proximity of the enemy, fell back from Leiah ; and, when morning 
dawned, there must be no delay in ro-crossing to our own side of tlie 
Indus, 

Then arose tho question, “ Who was to go over first?” T found myself at 
tlie scliool-boy puzzle of tlie Fox and tho Geese, and the ferryman. 

If the faithless went over first, they would keep tho boms on tho other 
side, and leave the faithful to be cut up by tho enemy ; if’tlic faithful went 
over first, tho faithless might join tlie enemy unopposed, and carry one 
thousand disciplined soldiers into the ranks of rebellion. 

At last, I settled it in this way. Tho artillery and cavalry wore sent 
over first in two voyages ; and, when the boats returned the tliird time, 1 
iippointod one to every company of infantry, faithful and unfaithful, at 
intervals along the bank ; and told all to step in to tlieir rospoclivo boat'< 
nt the first sound of a bugle, and at tho second to push off and proceed. 

This was done, hut not without considerable excitement, wliicli was now 
hecoming^iriepreHsiblo, as the enemy was known to be within a few miles : 
luxl, when at last twoPurbiuh and Sikh soldiers drew their swords on each 
'^tlier, and tho rest of their comrades wore beginning to run together to tho 
pnmt, i thought all our pains wore about to bo tlirown away at tlie lust 
moment; but, on my seizing both tho combatants by tho collar, and tlirust- 
ing them into ray own boat, and then ordering tho bugler to sound for om- 
i'lirkation, the crowd broke sulkily up again, and got on board. Again tho 
I'liglerang out over the Indus; to ray irrepressible joy every boat pushed 
f'fl, and we crossed that broad river in almost ns perfect a military forma 
as a regiment in open column of companies, taking ground to its loll, 

•d a review. 

Onco on the right bank, I felt a match for tho traitors ; and, as soon a < 
had disembarked, I called up tho grey-headed ailjutant of the Pur 
hi 11 hs, and put tho boats under tho charge of him and Ids men “ Talco 
them, I said, “ out of the main stream two miles up tho branch, that IouIh 
to Derail Futteh Khan ; anchor them at tho back of the island, and 
defend them with your lives, against any one, who attempts to take thorn 
from you.’’-- Fob II. pp. 62— Oil. 

* I he ' Pahul” 18 the initiation uilo the paie of tli*- Sikii i*lij;]<in, -n.l 
' '"’fly, I Mievc, in pledging attachment to itaordinancoHin « draiighi id water, whtfli 
been mystically stirred up willi a swoid, or other wenpofl of steel or iron 
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We must pass over, however reluctantly, much intcrc.>tlng 
matter relative to the conduct and character of Mdlraj, and fol- 
low Edwardes down to the battle-field of Kineyri. It is 
the 18 th of June. The troops of Mfilr£j and the arniy of 
Bahwul Khan have first come into collision. Edwardes, witli his 
Puthan levies, is hurrying up to the scene of action. He sniffs 
the battle in the distance : — 

About a hundred yaids from tho loft bunk, I wns roused from a “liionn 
utiidy,” not unnatunil amid plans so doubtful in thoir issue, and so l)cavy m 
tlieir responsibility, by a burst of artillery within a mile or two of llioslioro 
A second cannonade replied, was answered, and replied a^ain : and two tall 
opposite columns of white smoke rose out of tho jungle, higher and higher 
at every disclungo, as if each strove to get above its adversary, then hroki 
and pursued each other in thick clouds over tho fair and peaceful sky 

Gazing at this unmiHtakeablo symbol of the fight below, I could seiueclv 
foibear smiling at tho diUcient speculations of my companions in tlie boat, 
'I'ho servants, men of peace, declared and hoped it was only “ a suliite.” 
tired by the Duud-putras in honour of the allies who liad joined them ; hat 
the horsemen knit thoir brows, and devoutly ciied “ Al lah ! Al-lah ! " at 
every shot, with an emphasis like pain on the last syllable. They qiiiio 
felt there was a fight going on. , , , , , 

For my own part, 1 felt so too ; and, as I 8tcp])ed on shore and mu Kled 
the strap ot my cap under my chin, 1 lemembcr tiiinking that no Knglisli 
man could bo licaton on the 18tb of June. 

Noi am 1 aslmmcd to remember that I bcthonglit me of a still happior 
otnen, and a far more poweilul aid — the goodness ot my cause, and llie 
God wlio defends tho right A young lieutenant, wlio liad seen hut one 
campaign— alone, and witliont any of the means and appliances of such 
wav, as I had been apprenticed to— 1 was about to take command, m tho 
midst of a battle, not only of one force, whoso coinage I had ne» er tried, 
blit of another, whicli 1 had never seen ; and to engage a third, of which tin' 
jiumhers were uncertain, with the knowledge that doleat would lumieasm- 
iihly extend the rebellion which 1 had undertaken to suppress, and eniliaiiiis- 
the Government which I had volunteered to serve. Yet, in that great e\ 
tiemo, I doubted only for a moment— one of those long moments, to which 
some angel hooms to hold a microscope and show millions of things witlmi 
It. It came and wont between the stirrup and tlie saddle. It brought wiili 
it dilficultiea, dangers, responsibilities, and possible consequences teiiihio 
to face ; but it left none behind. 1 knew that I was fighting for tho light. 
1 asked (3od to help mo do my duty, and I rode on, certain that Ho wonlil 
<\Q\i-Vol II. rv- 

On arriving at the scene of action, Edwardes was saluted 
with the pleasant intelligence that the Dafid-pfitra army was 
disorganized, and the General in a state of fatuity : 

It was nt this moment that, led by Pir Muhammad, I arrived upon the 
field, a plain covered with jungle, amongst which loaded camels were pns^ 
ing to the rear out of range of the enemy’s guns, and detacliments o 
wild looking warrioi'S, with red hair und beards, weie taking nj) r line e 
posts Suddenly, a Kuropoan stepped out of tlio crowd, and advanced to me 

In a huiTied manner, wiping Ins forehead, and exclaiming' “Oli. Sn. 
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flini)' IS disorganized r— a pleasing sulutation on nriiving at a field ol* 
liattle! He then told me Ins name was Maoplierson, and that lie coin- 
inanded one of the Nawab’s two regular regiments. I asked jiitn where 
Ins Oeneriil was? Ho laughed, and pointed to a large peopul tree, round 
winch a crowd was gatlwred, I gallopped up, and, lotting ovf*r the shoul- 
ders of the people, saw a little old man, in dirty clothes and with nothing 
hut a skull-cap on his liead, silting under- the tree, witli a rosary in his 
hands, the beads of which he was rapidly telling, and muttering, in a 
j)eevish, helpless manner, “ VlhurndmUak ! UlhumdulUldh !" (Uod bo 
pruised ! God be praised !)— apparently quite abstracted from the seeiio 
around him, and utterly uncouscions that six-|>onndor balls were going 
thiongb’tho branches, that olficers were imploring him for orders, and that 
light or uino thousand rebels wero waiting to doslroy an army of which 
/n; was the Geneiul. 

Ho had to be shaken by his people before he could comprehend that 1 
had ai lived ; and, as ho rose and tottered forward, looking vacantly in iny 
lace, I saw that excitomont* had comjileted iho imbecility of his years, and 
that I might ns well talk to a post. 'J’uriiing, therefore, to the many bravo 
and experienced officers of bis staff, and to Pir Jliraliim Khan, who 
now came up, I learnt the general nature of their position, and then stun k 
out a plan for the day, “ Nothing,” 1 said, " can be done with an army 
so disorganized as this, or with guns such ns Pir Ihrahim desciihis 
yours to bo. Tlie enemy has taken up a strong position, ainl will probably 
prefer being attacked. It is not likely that bo will nttaek im, until he thinks 
MO don't mean to attack him. Wo have therefore got tlie da^ before ns. I 
will wiito to General Cortlandt on the other side of tho liver to send ns 
over some guns that aro better than tho enemy’s; and nut a move must bo 
niudo till they come, lu the meanwhile, occupy youiaelvt-s with rccoveimg 
the order of your force ; make tho whole lie down in lino in tho jungle ; keep 
tlicm as much under cover as jiossildo, and lot your artillery play awuy, n.s 
liuid us tliev can, on tho oriemy’s gnus. Above all, stand last, and bu 
patient.’^— Poi. // pp. 385-380. 

It was not, however, very easy to enforce this order to stand 
fast and be patient. The Piithan levies were eager for the 
aft’niy ; and, the fire of the rebel army havinjc been drawn ujion 
tlieni, their eagerness became almost irrepressible. In this con- 
juncture, he tried the effects of a charge of horse : but, having 
no cavalry at his command, he was obliged to muster a select 
body of chiefs and officers, all who had horses to mount. Tho 
service was finely performed, and is here graphically des- 
cribed ; — 

If the wild Pnllinn levies had boeu difficult to rcHlruin hefoo*, they wciu 
now j»eifectly mad. as tho shot toro through llieir ranks and jtluiighed up 
<ho ground on which they lay, and, when jiivsciiily the fiiu ceased, and 
bodies of horses were again scon stealing up toward.s our front, in iinmbon 
lliatsctonr ten miscmblo znmbnruhs at defiance, 1 saw that iioiio hut iho 
most desperate expedient could stave off tho buttle any longer. 

Imploring the infantry to ho still yet a little longer, I oidcred Foujdar* 

• I fcay excitement, ami mu fear ; Itecuiise I liavc been iiBsurcd that in forrnei ytiUj 
li*- possessed the one good qu.ilify ol coinage * 
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Khan, and all the chiefs and olBoers who had horses, to mount, and, form 
mg thomsolvos into a compact body, charge down on the rebel cavalry, and 
endeavour to drive them back upon the foot. “ Put off the fight,’’ I whig, 
pered to Foujdar, “ or not a man of us will leave this field.” 

Gladly did those brave men get the word to do ac deed so desperate ; but 
with sot teeth, I watched them mount, and wondered how many of my 
choicest officers would come back. ^ 

Spreading their hands to heaven, the noble band solemnly repeated the 
creed of their religion, as though it wore their last act on earth ; then passed 
their hands over their beards with the haughtiness of martyrs, and, drawing 
their swords, dashed out of the jungle into the ranks of the enemy’s 
horse, who, taken wholly by surprise, turned round and fled, pufsued by 
Foiydar and his companions to within a few hundred yards of the rebel 
line, which halted to receive its panic-stricken friends. 

In executing this brilliant service, Foujdar Khan received two severe 
wounds, and few, who returned, came back untouched. Many fell. 

The purpose, however, was completely answered ; for though the enemy 
quickly rallied, and advanced again in wrath, and 1 had just made up my 
mind that there was nothing now left but a charge of our whojo lino, 
unsupported by a single gun, of which there could have been but one result 
— our total annihilation at that moment of moments might be beard the 
bugle note of artillery in the roar. “ Hush !” cried every voice ; whilst each 
ear was strained to catch that friendly sound once moio. Again it soimcls 
-again— and there is no mistake. The guns have come at last; thank God' 
Fof. II pp. 3Ul— 31)3. 

And now, that t!ic guns have arrived, let us see what service 
they rendered : — 

There was scant time for taking breath, for tho enemy was close at hand , 
so, bidding the guns come with mo, tlie two new regiments to follow 
the guns, and the whde irregular lino to advance steadily in the rear, undei 
command of FoujdarKlian, 1 led tho artillery through tho trees on to the 
cultivated plain beyond. There wo Orst saw tho enemy’s line 

Directly in my front, MGliaj’s regular troops were pushing their way 
in somo confusion over fields of sugar ; and, through an interval of space 
caused by a few wells and houses, some horse artillery guns were enierg 
iiig on tho plain. 

Round went our guns, and round went theirs ; and, in an instant, both 
were discharged into each other. It was a complete surprise ; for the rebels 
believed truly, that all the guns, we bad in the morning, bad left the 
field with the DaOd putras ; and of the arrival of tlie others they were 
ignorant. Down sank their whole line among the long stalks of the sugar , 
and, as we afterwards learnt from a Giirkba prisoner, the fatal word was 

t assed that “ the Sahib had got across the river with all his array from 
)era Gliazi Khan, and led them into an ambush. ” To and fro rode their 
astonished and vacillating Colonels ; and, while the guns maintained tho 
battle, the intelligence was sent by swift horsemen to the rebel General, 
Rung Ram, who, seated on an elephant, looked safely down upon tho 
fight from the hills around the village of Nunar. 

Meanwhile the Suruj Mukhi and Siibhan Khan's regiments had come 
• up, followed closely by tho line ; and 1 made tho two former lie down 
on the left and right of the artillery, and tho latter halt under covoi 
of tho trees. 
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The gunners were getting warm. “ Grape ! grape !” at length slioutcil 
tlio Commandant ; “ it’s close enough for grape !’’ and the enemy thought 
so too, for tl)e next round rushed over our heads like a flight of eagles. 
And there (for the first time, and the last, in my short experience of war) 
[]ui 1 see hostile artillery Jiring grape into each other. It was well for 
113 that the enemy was taken by surprise ; for they aimed high, and did 
mile mischief. General Cortlandt’s artillery were well trained and steady, 
rt:.d their aim was ti’ue. Two guns were quickly silenced, and the rest 
scorned slackening and firing wild. A happy charge might carry all. I gave 
the order to Subhan Khan’s regiment to attack ; and away they went— 
Sobhan Khan himself, a stout heavy soldier, leading them on, and leaping 
over bublies like a boy. Before this regiment could reach the battery, an 
incident, characteristic of irregular troops, occurred. A cluster of half a- 
dozen horsemen dashed out from the trees behind me, and. passing the 
ugiinent, threw themselves on the enemy’s guns. Their leader received 
ii ball full in his face, and fell over tho “ cannon’s mouth.” Jt was Shah 
Niwtt/ Khan of Esau-kheyl, whose family I had recalled from exile to rule 
over tlieir own country 'The regiment followed, arid carried at the point 
ol the bayonet the only gun which awaited their assault. Another gun 
lay dismounted on the ground. 

Wliilo this was doing, our guns poured grape into the cover where tho 
rebel infantry were lying ; and those, hearing their own artillery retire before 
bubhau Khan’s charge, retreated liastily tlirough tlie high crops, with 
wbicli the fields were covered, but suft’erod heavily from the fire behind them, 
and formed again in great confusion, when they reached their guns. 

Our whole force now advanced over the contested ground, the men shout- 
ing as tliey passed the captured guns. The enemy then rallied, and the ur- 
tillciy on both sides ro-opened 

Jt was at this point ol the battle Uiat a small body of cavalry approached 
our battery trom the left. 1 asked an orderly, if he knew who they were? 
Ho thought they wore b’oujdar Khan and tho mount^ chiefs of the Ihit- 
liims ; and 1 had just turned my horse to ride towards niem with an order, 
wlieu a single horseman advanced, and, taking a deliberate aim, discharged 
a iniitelilock at me, within fifty or sixty yards. The ball passed first through 
tlio sleeve ol the brown holland blouse which I had on, then through my 
i-liirt, and out again on the other side through both, and must have been 
uitbin an hair's breadth of my elbow. But the party paid dearly for their 
'iaring, for two guns were instantly laid on them, and horses and rider 
were soon rolling in the dust. 

And now I gave the word for the whole line of wild Puthana to be 
let loose upon the enemy. One volley from our battery— and they plunged 
into the smoko-enveloped space between the armies with a yell, that had 
>0011 gathering malice through houra of impatient suffering. The smoko 
t eared ofl: and the artillerymen of two more rebel guns were dying despo- 
raicly at their posts, their lino was in full retreat upon Niinar, and tlio 
plain was a mass of scattered skirmishes.— Po/. //. pp. 39.’)— y08. 

With an extract or two, illustrative of the incidents of the 
battle of Suddosain, we must conclude this hasty review. In 
tne following, Edwardes describes what he calls his cciucstrian 

vicissitudes:— 

Ihe eouestrian vicissitudes, 1 underwent that day, are truly Iiidicroim 
^ though very serious matters at tho ^moment. J commenced 
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the actioji on a hig clicsnut Arab, named Zal ; but, sulky at being so lonu 
without liiH dinner, he refused to leap a canal, which had brought the artil- 
leiy to a lialt, and fell with me right into tlie middle ; nor with all my pull 
ing and hauling could I get him out, and I was obliged to leave him till the 
fight was over. General Cortlandt then got me a bay horse from an otficer 
in his artillery ; but I had not gone two hundred yards, when over he came 
backwards, and bruised me dreadfully on the ground. A shot had grazed 
his nose. Fat Sadik Muhammad Khan, Badozye, who was ray aide-de-camp 
all that day, next put me on a grey, belonging to one of bis own followers ; 
and this beast! had fairly ridden to a standstill, when up came one of my 
sijcet (native grooms) with a grey Calml horse of iny own, called Punch 
“ What are you doing here T* 1 asked : for I bad mounted l..ake on tins 
horse in the morning. “ Lake Saliib has sent it with his compliments, as 
lie hears yon have lost Zal, and he has borrowed another horse for himself !" 
Bol finished the day upon Punch ; and, when the fight was over, I thanked 
Lake for the timely thought. Lake burst out laughing, and said : “ I scud 
the horse lack ? Never. That villain of a syce walked off with it, and 
lift me without any horse at all !" — Vol. IL pp. 45fi-457, 

In the next we have an account of the manner, in which 
Edwardes lost the use of his right hand : — 

I was in the very act of writing, when a horseman rode in fiom the 
picket, and reported that Mulraj’s army were crossing the bridge m the 
same order that they had done before, and were coming on around to gnu 
us battle. Astounded, but unable to disbelieve, 1 boat to arms, siiimuotj 
ed the chief olficois. ordered the Hue to bo turned out at once, and Wiis 
bolding a burned conference with Luke and Cortlandt in my tent, whilst all 
three of us were jumping mto hoots, or buckling on swords and nistols, wlicii 
u second horseman fioin the picket entered 1 had just loaded my pistols, 
and went on (’rummiug them into iny belt, while listening to the man i 
report. The lianiifbr of one got entangled : but, without looking to 
see what was the matter, I seized the bdirel in my right hand, u,pd piilKil 
tlio jiistol into its place. A loud report, a short pang, and I liad lost the iibc 
of my right hand fur life! The ball had passed through tlie palm, and 
lodged iu the floor at my foot. But there was no tuna tor regrets 

The line had turned out, and Lake rushed to the field to take my uiity 
and Ids own. Nobly ho would have done both ; but I must own it was .j 
great relief to mo to hear, that, as our line advanced, the enemy retieaud 
again behind the city walls, and pioved to have been only a party of cuvuliy 
sent out to reconnoitre our ]»o8ilion Had Milliaj given us battle that ilu}, 
the result must have beiui more doubtful than it had over been before All 
Lake's attention and guidance were demanded by his own undisciplined Da 
lid-pdtrus. He bad bad no tune to become acquainted willi my men, or tiny 
with liiiu ; aud the accidoiit, which had hai»peued at such a critical iroineiu 
to their customary leader, would liave been an omen of certain defeat to thru 
Huperstilions minds. Even as it was, the occurrence was unfortunate, 
for while it prevented me from being surrounded by ray officers, as I was 
wout to bo all day, aud confined me like a prisoner to ray bed, in Muhaj s 
liall of audience it was a subject of loud rejoicing aud congratulation. jU 
first I was reported dead, and Mubaj made a present to the messenger, wh^ 
brought the news, burying me with the decent remark, tliat I was** a sUmi 
youth, and it was a pity I should be cut off so young! ’ On hearing that 
had only lost my huiKl. he probably took the present back again, aiui 
tbnujhcd the nubsenger 
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After this accident I was twelve days without a doctor, nt lonst an Eu- 
r na‘Hn one. The native doctor of General Cortlandt’s troops sewed up niy 
hand with a packing needle, and tliought ho had done a flue thing ; but the 
„y It caused me I never can forget ; for, what with the laceration of tho 
wound, the tightness of Ahe sliU hes and the intense heat of the sun, in- 
flammation ensued, tho hand swelled, the stitches grew tighter, and tho 
nain gieater, till at last I would have thanked either Lake or Corilamit, if, 
instead of nursing me, they had drawn a sword, and chopped lliolirnb clean 
off One day too, a sympathizing friend in tho Indian Xnvy came in to see 
me and, intending to seat himself on my bed, sat down on my wounded 
hand which was stretched out on my pillow by my side, and then asked me, 
“ How rdid?”— Ebi. II pp. 400—103. 

The mention of Lieutenant Lake reminds us, that, in the 
earlier part of the volume, there is a graceful and well- 
merited tribute to the fine qualities of tliis young officer. Wc 
must turn back to extract it:— 

Thus was Lieutenant Lake, in fact, constituted the Commander in-Chief 
(if the Dadd-pfitra army. How well ho justified that unusual trust, to tlio 
jiiiitual honour of his own Government and that of tlio troops ho led, will 
npiieur abundantly in these pages; but this is tho jiluco for mo to bear 
wiiiiess tliat ho did “ oo-oporate admirably with me” throughout tho war. 

Ho did more. ^ ^ i 

By his instructioDB from tho Resident, ho was not put under my com- 
iiiiind. At this time the Resident did not intend, pci haps, that I should 
ever cross tho Clienab, and did not contemplate that Liuiitenunt Lake’s 
foivo mill mine would be united in one body. It seemed enough, lliercforo, 
to u-11 him “ to co-operate according to his own judgment and discretion.” 

But events brought us irresistibly together. Before Lieutenant Luke 
eoulil reach his army, I had crossed tho Chenab, and ||ved tho Dudd-iihlrus 
fi 0111 a d^astrous defeat at Kineyri ; and, finding me in the siicecssliil exe- 
cution of my own plans, Lieutenant Lake at once put himselt under iny 
command, and, without one selfish thought, devoted his rare abilities and 
energy to second iho operations of another. I felt the generosity of the ao- 
tioii then ; but I do more full justice to it now, when I look back calmly 
on tlioso stormy times, and remember how impossible it was that two 
young iieads should always think alike, however true their hearts kept 
time ; yet never was there anything but unity ol action in the field, 
heldom, indeed, did we difter, even in the council tent; but, if wc had 
two plans. Lake manfully exposed the weaknesses of mine; and, if 1 
was not to be convinced (as I own I very seldom was), gave up his own 
bettor judgment, and made mine perfect by tho heartiness of his assistauco 
m giving it effect. i 

My peaceful readers, whose experience of “ heroes has liappily been con- 
fined within tho limits of tho “ Diographical Dictionary,” or the smooilk 
histoiian’s page, may think so well of solaior-nature, as to deem Lake s nnig- 
naniniity and lack of jealousy a thing of course; but others, who have lived 
m camps, will know both its rarity and its value, and cstcom it the most 
nnfiiding of tho laurels won by Edward Lake under tho walh of MOUan 
" Better IS he that riiloib his spiiil lliaii lie that tiikcth a city 


♦ ProM'ilis, c xvi , c 32 
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Lake joined Edwardes in bad health, but in high spirits. Ho 
invigorating and re-assuring to the latter it must have been ^ 
receive tidings of the near approach of such a colleague, and tkt 
too, in so hearty a manner. After congratulating me on thekat 
victory,” says Edwardes, he wrote, don^t^dght any more bat- 
tles, like a good fellow, till I join you. If there is any immedi- 
ate prospect of work, I will not wait for my traps, and trust to 
you for board, bed and shelter;” closing with a P. S.— ^^Let 
me know if there is any immediate prospect of a Bght, and I can 
join you in one night.” 

One more extract we must give. It is the dedicatory epistle. 
The book is thus gracefully and appropriately inscribed to Sir 
Henry Lawrence: — 

My dear Lawrence,— If I have been able to serve Governinont to anv 
purpose, I owe it to your teaching and example ; and as the only way \ 
may over have of proving myself grateful for your friendship, I inscribe 
your name upon these records of the days 1 least regret, 

Believe me, 

My dear Lawrence, 

Richmond HW, \ Ever affectionately your’s, 

Jan,, 1851. J Herbert B. Edwardes. 

With this wc bring our extracts, and indeed our review, to a 
close. The author says, that he had tliree objects in view in 
writing his book. 1. To put on record a victory, which he 
remembers with more satisfaction than any he helped to gain 
before Multdn — the bloodless conquest of tlie wild valley of 
Bunnd. 2. To ^vc his countrymen at home an insight into 
the actual life and labours of an Indian political officer. 3. To 
contribute his mite of local knowledge to the world’s common 
stock. And all these objects he has accomplished in a manner 
very refreshing to the reader. “ The book,” he says, is simply 
what it j)rofe88cs to be, the record of a busy year on an im- 
portant frontier, in a country, and at a crisis, which have oxcitcil 
the national attention of Englishmen.” A chapter it is in 
Indian history, which reflects lasting honour upon the national 
character. 
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Art. VIL— 1. Chaitanya-Charitamrita. By Krishna Das 
Calcutta. B. E. 1251. 

2. Cltaitanya-MangS. By Loc/utn Das. Calcutta. B. E. 1250. 

3. Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus. By H. H. Hll- 
son.L. L. D.,F. R. S. From the “Asiatic Researches,” Vols. 
KVL, XVII. Calcutta, 1846’. 

The* disclosuics of Kcvclation apart, there is no country in 
I lie hiast— no country in the world, more interesting in a reli- 
gions point of view than India. A consistent Hindu is the 
most religious being in existence. He gets up froi»r],ig bed 
religiously, anoints his body religiously, ’ washes religiously, 
dresses religiously, sits religiously, stands religiously, drinks 
religiously, cats religiously, sleeps religiously, learns religiously, 
remains ignorant religiously, and becomes irreligious religious- 
ly. Not an action he performs, not a step he takes, not a word 
he litters, not n breath he draws, but he docs all agreeably to 
the institutes of his religion. In no other country has there 
been an exhibition of #o many modifications of tlie religious 
teelmg. Transcendental Theism in all its loftiness, absolute 
1 aiitheism with all its horrors, murky Mysticism with its inulti- 
iiKliiious brood of uiorbid feelings, and Idolatry of the most 
swelling species, have all had their high and palmy days in 
India. Amid the manifold modes of religious feeling which 
ohiam ip the world, it would be difficult to point to one that 
not luid its counterpart in this country. 

[t]s not our object in this article (ncitlicr is it possible) to 
trace all the phases of* religious ideas amongst the llindus from 
tlic. remotest antiquity to tlie present day. Jkit, notwith- 
jtaiidm^ the infinitely diversified modifications of the Hindu 
tHith, the religious history of India may be resolved into three 
,^rcat enis. These arc the era of Buddhism ; tlic era of Vuidic 
i antheism ; and the era of Buranic Polytheism. The re- 
^rarchesof the French agiww.?, of Wilson and ('olonel Sykes, 

* tu , perhaps, to establish the prevalence of Buddhism, anterior 
’J the universal sway of ]]mhmiinism. And the idealistic 
^'lonotlieisin and absolute Pantheism of the Vedanta gave 

"'0 in their turn to tlie idolatry and polytheism of the 
t iiriinas. 

Ihe Hindus, as they exist in our days, have been divided, in ’ 
religious point of view, into three great sects, the Sahtnx, 
the Vaishnavas. Whethei; this classification is 
^ ciently comprehensive, we shall not stop here to inijiiirc ; 
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suffice it to say, tliat it comprehends, if not the whole, at least 
the great majority, of the Hindus. Of the first two classes, we 
shall not any further remark at present, than that they profess 
themselves to be the worshippers of Sakti — the ep(py€ia, so 
to speak, of the Hindu Tritwa, and of Siva, the third person 
of the Hindu Triad. 

A Vaishnava may he defined as a worshipper of Vishnu. 
This divinity, as the preserver and upholder of the three 
worlds, the patron of the heavenly powers, and the savi- 
our of men, is the object of the Vaishnava’s devcfut con- 
templations. The celebration of his mighty exploits consti- 
tutes by far the greater portion of the later theology of the 
Hindus. Though no hater of the rest of the gods, the devout 
Vaishnava believes that his Ishtu-Dehtd — his guardian divinity, 
the deity of his choice— is the* supreme god, the fount of exis- 
tence, and the abode of all excellencies. It was by his energy 
and at his bidding that Brahma created the universe. All things 
live, move, and have their being in him; and intp.the unfathom- 
able abyss of his personality shall they eventually^jj^j^S the final 
cause of all creation. It was he, who in oldei> times Assumed 
the forms of the wondrojjs, fisli; the divine boaf.’/.tho 'l;erriblc 
man-lion, and the immdveable tortoise, it was bo, ;who, taking 
the form of the heroic Kama, crossed the ocean, and hurled 
destruction on the ten-headed king of thcffolden Lanka. It 
was he, who, assuming the shape of tUo^^nton and merry- 
hearted Krishna, gambolled in the groves of Brindaban, and won 
the hearts of the simple milk-maids. And, at the consummation 
of the present Kalpa, he is destined to come once more in the 
shape of the formidable Kalki. His club and cA«Arfl^the 
dreaded Sudarsan — arc the terror of the gods. But, on the 
other hand, the bright-haired and lotus-eyed Vaikantha is the 
destroyer of sorrow, the husband of prosperity, and the patron 
of the muses. Such is the Islita-Debtd of the Vaishnavas in 
general. ‘ J 

All Vaishnavas, howwer, do not hold the same doctrines, or 
observe the same customs. They may be divided into four prin- 
cipal Sampraddyisy or eommunities — the Sri Sampradayi, the 
Madhwd Sam^dayi, the Kudra Sampradayi, and the Sanaka 
Sampradayi* These have been sub-divided into several sections. 
Wilson iaentio^is the names of twenty, and we could enumerate 
more. Most of these sectaries are not found in Lower Bengal. 
We shall not, however, attempt to indicate the peculiar shades 
of difiPerence, that distinguish these sects from one another. We 
shall Confine our attention in this article to only one section of 
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the yitishilAvas, namely, the follovvera of Chaitauya, or^he 
VaisWvas of Bengal. 

The founder of the modern Vaishnavas of Bengal is Sri 
Krishna Chaitanya. ^ There have been fanatics in all ages of 
the world. Ecclesiastical history furnishes many examples of 
enthusiasts, who gave themselves out to be the lights of the 
world, and the guides of men’s consciences. Men have been 
found in the middle of the nineteenth century, who proclaimed 
themselves to be the saviour of the world, and who, in confir- 
mation bf their impious ravings, showed to the gaping and cre- 
dulous multitude the stigmata, tlie crucifixion marks of the dying 
Redeemer, in their own persons. After this we need not point 
to the enthusiasts and fanatics of heathenism. But though the 
pidming of an imposition on the world be not a rare jdieiiome- 
non, yet it is difficult to maintain it for a long time. To form 
a new communitjr, to give it laws, and to exert a mighty 
influence on millions, arc not events of every-day occurrence. 
Whatever may be the estimate we form of the moral charac- 
ter and honesty of the false prophet of Mecca, there can bo 
but one opinion of his talents. To have prevailed upon the 
idolatrous Arabs to discard their Kaahay to have published 
a system of religion different from all existing systems, to 
have converted tohis opinions, by whatever means, a whole peo- 
ple, and to have become the founder of a sect, which now com- 
prehends a third of the world’s population — all this was the 
creation of no ordinary intellect. Though we hate his imposi- 
tion, ye# we cannot help admiring the intrepidity of his genius 
nnd the energy of his character. The founder of the Jesuits 
was also no ordinary man. To have trained up the hardy 
militia of the Apocalyptic Babylon, and to have given them 
an organization dumble as brass, were not the achievements of 
ordinary abilities. 

Chaitanya is the founder of a religious sect, which is said to 
be eight millions strong. There is scjircely a village in Bengal, 
in which is not to be found a follower of the Nadiya mendi- 
cant. Of all the Hindu sects, it is at present the most energetic. 
It has its apostles, its evangelists, its teachers. It sends forth 
its preachers to win proselytes from the other Hindu sectaries. 
It seems to be increasing in wealth and influence. Various 
circumstances may be mentioned, which have contributed to the 
wide diffusion of the religious dogmas of Chaitanya their 
simplicity, their virtual agreement with existing religious ideas, 
the boundless credulity of the people, and the zeal of tlu^ 
first Vaishnavas. But, notwithstanding all these concurring 
circumstances, it must be confessed that Chaitanya had no small 
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de^e of mental intrepidity. It would be preposterous to place 
him in the same rank with Muhammad or Loyola ; but he may 
be advantageously compared to Apollonius of Tyana or Alex- 
ander of Abonoteichos. 

We purpose to give a short account of the life of Chaitanya, 
as recorded in the two Bengali treatises, the names of which we 
have placed at the head of this article. But before we begin the 
narrative, wc may say a word or two on the treatises themselves. 
The Chaitanya- Mangal of Lochan Dds, though a respechible au- 
thority among the Vaishnavas, is a mere compilation from works 
of larger size. It does not profess to be a regular biography of 
Chaitanya ; it is but a compend of the leading incidents of his 
life. The composed by Krishna Das, is 

“ the book” of the Bengal Vaishnavas. It is the Vaishnava's 
gospel. He bows down to it with the greatest reverence, and va- 
lues it as the most precious treasure. Every intelligent follower 
of Chaitanya has got a copy of it. Tie rcjuls it by day and l)y 
night, and frefjuently bedews it with the streams of tenderness 
that gush from his pious eyes. It professes to be an abridgment 
of a larger work in Sanskrita by Brindaban Das ; it contains, 
notwitlistanding, upwards of seven hundred octavo pages ol' 
close type. It is divided into three sections — the Adi L'dd^ the 
Madhya Lila, and the Anta LUd. The hrst section gives at\ 
account of the infancy and youth of the incarnate god ; tlu* 
second, of liis assuming the monastic life and his various pere- 
grinations ; and the third, of the discourses he uttered, of the 
doings of some of his principal followers, of his intensfj medita- 
tions, and his ecstatic visions. It is written in Bengali, but pro- 
fusely interlarded with Sanskrit ([notations, chiefly from the Sri 
Bhdyavat and the Bhdyavat Gita, The style is quite nnif/ue. 
Difficult Sanskrit stanzas alternate with tlie most vulgar 
gibberish spoken by fisherwomen. There is also a good sprink- 
ling of the Hindustani and the Uriya. Its literary qualities 
arc certainly not of tlie highest order. It is written in wretch- 
ed taste. Tedious descriptions of the most trifling things fill 
whole pages. The recital of the various dishes iu feasts, in 
honour of Cliaitanya, sometimes takes up two mortal pages. 
It is written in [wetry, that is, in jingling rhyme; for there is 
no real poetry — not a spark of it — from beginning to end. 

In the town of Srihatta (Sylhet) in Bengal, there lived a 
Brahman of the name of Upeiidra Misra, He had seven sons, 
of whom Jayamdth was tlie eldest. Learned as Jagannath 
was iu the wisdom of the Brahmans, and impressed with a high 
idea of the merit C()n8equent on daily ablutions in the sacred 
Ganga, he removed from Srihatta, and took up his abode 
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ti the village of Naba-Dwipa (Nadiya). This small vilhgc 
ies on the banks of the Bhagirathi, seventy miles distant 
rom the metropolis of British India. Owing to the nssidui- 
V with which Sanskrit literature is cultivated in this place, 
t may not impropefly be termed the Athens of Lower Ben- 
ral. Its school of logic is well known. Some time ago it was 
rmced with many talsy or colleges, whither the ingenuous youth 
k the Bengali Brahmans resorted for instruction. . In this 
nllage Jagannath was happy in the company of his wife, 
Sachh who had given birth to a son named Vhwarum, The 
m-ospect of another child gladdened the hearts of the happy 
i)air ; but the cup of human felicity is seldom without an 
infusion of bitterness. Distressing anxieties filled the mind of 
Jagannath. Ten tedious months had rolled away, and Sachi 
was still expectant. Various circumstances had occurred to 
convince the parents that the child, whose birth was delayed, 
was to be no ordinary being. Adwait-ananda — a reputed 

sage of a neighbouring village— had paid divine homage to 
the unborn deity. An astrologer, skilled in the occult pro- 
fundities of his science, had predicted that the child in the 
womb of Sachi was none other than the creator of the uni- 
verse. Sachi herself had seen unspeakable sights in tin* 
heavens; while Jaganndth had dreamt t|[jat his house was en- 
compassed with a surpassing hitfo. The people ol Nadiy^, who 
had heard these marvellous reports, waited with anxiety lor 
the birth of the wondrous child. At last the happy and long- 
wibhed^br day arrived. Chaitanya, who was full thirteen 
months in the womb, was ushered into the world in the month 
of Bhalgun, in the year 1485 of the Christian era.* I he ad- 
vent of such an illustrious personage could not take place with- 
out the accompaniment of a marvellous occurrence. 1 he moon 
suffered an eclipse. “ The spotless moon of truth, winch was 
to illume the tlirce worlds, Iiaving arisen in Nadlyli, the spot- 
ted Inoon of the heavens was devoured by Balm.” Such is 
the reflection of the devout Krishna Das — the 
the Charitamrifa. The joy of the people was great. ll»ey 
Hocked to have a sight of the infant divinity. 
one especially whose joy knew no bounds ; it was Adwaita 
Ananda. He danced, wept, and laughed round the 
to the infinite aronsement of the spectators. But O'* 
was not the only scene of festivity ; the heavens were filled 


* It Is worth noting that the founder of the Bengal \ awbruivas 
years after the birth of Luther-the great reformer of Ghrwlendorn. 
esting to obHcrvc in different parts of the world tlie conw-mporaneous ^ 

and falsehood. To us, who are belicu*rs in the agency of invisible spirits, the loin- 
lidence seems far from accidental. 
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wi#glaclnes8, and the Debt^is shouted for joy. The countless 
deities of Vaikantha, and all the bright-robed dwellers of that 
liappy paradise, the biographer gravely tells us, assuming the 
forms of men, visited the new-born babe and gave gifts to 
liira. The first thing, that attracted the attention of the joyous 
parents, was the impression on the child of the thirty-two 
marks of the person of Ndriyan. They believed with joy that 
their child was the second person of the Hindu Triad — the de- 
liverer and preserver of gods and men. 

Chaitanya, in his childhood, was by no means a model of 
gentleness and modesty. The wild and boisterous pranks of 
his early days stand in ill keeping with the quiet and contem- 
plative character of his after-life. His childhood has been 
fully described by Lochan Das in the Chaitanya-Mangal, We 
cannot persuade ourselves, however, to transcribe a tenth of 
what the admiring disciple has recorded. We shall pass over 
the miracles ascribed to him in this early stage of his life — the 
translation of a dog, initiated into the mysteries of Hari Nama, 
into heaven — the prophecies he is said to have uttered— the 
petty acts of larceny he committed — and the naivete, with 
which he asked his mother to give him the moon, that he might 
play with it. The precocity of his talents may be illustrated 
by the following anecdotes. One day, his mother having given 
him to eat fried paddy and sweetmeats, he deliberately began 
to eat clay in preference to them. On being questioned as to 
the reason of this strange conduct, the infant philosopher re- 
plied, that there was no ditfercncc between clay and the food 
given him, and that the latter was only a modification of tlie 
former ! On another occasion he was observed to stand on an 
unclean place. His mother ordered him to wipe olf the pollu- 
tion, he had contracted, by bathing in the Bhhgirathi, which he 
refused to do, adding as liis reason, that all places were alike, 
and that purity or impurity could only be predicated of the 
soul. The wildness of his disposition may be illustrated by 
the following stories. Being endowed with a robust constitu- 
tion, he was in the habit of beating all the boys of his age that 
came in his wav. When the girls of the village went into the 
river to wash, he took away their dry clothes, which they had 
left on the bank, and did not restore them without getting pre- 
sents from them. On one occasion he struck his ip^her se 
severely, that she fainted away, and was on the point of death, 
when he himself restored her by working a miracle'. He habit* 
ually stole away from temples the offenngs of the gods. The 
little rascal also bad the impudence to make water on the rice* 
dish of an esteemed Pandit of Nadiy(i. 
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Jaganndth Misra did not neglect to procure for his belbved 
NhnM (so was his child named) a learned teacher. lie went 
througli the usual course of grammar, rlietoric, and poetry. 
He was early remarked for the rctentiveuess of his memory. 
Wliile Nim^i was di^[)laying the brilliancy of his talents in the 
colleges of his native village, his elder brother, to the groat 
grief of the parents, assumed the life of an ascetic. Soon 
after Nimai was married to Lakshmt. About this time, old 
Jaganndth died, whose funeral obsequies his dutiftd son cele- 
brated with becoming solemnity. On the decease of his father, 
Nimai commenced life as a school-master. The fame of his 
learning attracted many pupils. 

Wliilo carrying on the peaceful labours of a professor, he 
made a trip into the eastern parts of Bengal, and surprised the 
people by the variety and depth of his learning. A Brahman, 
who had waded through the whole of the Hindu Shdstras with- 
out discovering the gem of true happiness, was, in a dream, 
recommended to the divine teaching ot the Nadiya Pandit. On 
his return home, he found that his*bcloved partner, the fair 
Lakshmi, had departed this life. By the solicitations of his 
mother, he married a second time; and his nuptials with the 
daughter of Sandtan were celebrated with groat pomp, As N imdi 
was diligent in the observance of the llindii ritual, he took a 
journey to Gaya, and offered cakes to the manes of his ancestors. 
From Gaya he was proceeding towards Mathura, but was 
hindered by a voice from heaven. 

Bool^ exert vast influence on nations, peoples, and tongues. 
Who can estimate the amount of influence the Koran has ex- 
erted in forming the habits, the dispositions, and the minds of 
those millions, who are under the strong delusion of the false 
prophet ? Who can calculate the infinity of good produced 
by that book of books — the Bible ? Jn India, after the expul- 
sion of Buddhism, when the star of Brahmanieal authority was 
in the ascendant, the Vedas were the book of the age. To the 
Vedas succeeded the Pur^nas, which exert their baneful influ- 
ence to this day. The Purana, which seems to have been the 
book,” by way of eminence, in the days of Chaitanya, was the 
Sri Bhaqavat Nimai had read this book with deep atten- 
tion. hie became familiar with the striking incidents, that 
fill its thrilling pages. It filled his mind, moulded his soul, 
and tinctured his fancy. By incessant meditation on Krishna, 
he entertained unbounded affection for that divinity. He 
repeated, by day and by night, the name of his guardian 
deity, and, with high-wrought enthusiasm, celebrated his 
praises. It was after returning front Gaya that Niinui 
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commenced the reformer. During Ms travels he had found 
the riches of Krishna's love," which he was resolved on 
publishing to the world. All great reformers are men of one 
idea. The human mind, owing to the limited range of its 
capacities, and of that passion, or enthusiasm, which is necessary 
to the completion of any undertaking/ seems to be utterly 
unfitted for carrying on at the same time a variety of projects. 
The reformer of Nadiya was pre-eminently a man of one idea. 
But this unity of idea may be carried to a morbid excess. 
When the whole mind, with all its powers and energies, is 
intensely devoted to the contemplation of an object which 
fills it, it is necessarily abstracted from all other objects. When 
this absence, or rather intense presence, of mind is carried to 
a faulty excess, the mind verges towards insanity. Hence the 
truth of the common saying, that Genius is allied to madness.” 
The difference between a nuiniac and a genius, psychologically 
considered, is that the former can control the mind and direct it 
at pleasure to other objects, while the latter has lost all power 
over the succession of his thoughts. That the Nadiya saint, by 
incessant contemplation, rendered himself imbecSl, will appear 
in the sequel. In the mean time we may remark, that this sort 
of morbid meditation on ICrislma appears to have produced in him 
that state of the mind, which is aptly designated by the term en- 
thusiasm. Immediately before .commencing the great work of 
preaching tlic “ love of Krishna,” as he termed it, he fell into an 
enthusiastic fit of devotion. The intensity of his feelings sought 
expression in the movements of Ids body. He fell on therground, 
rolled in the dust, wept, laughed, and danced. During this Frem 
Frdldp, or “ fit of love,” which lasted for hours, he neither ate nor 
drank. When it was day, he would ask what part of the night 
it was, and, when it was night, he would ask what part of the day 
it was, while ever and anon he uttered the words — Krishna! 
Krishna! Hari bal ! 1 lari ball” 

Ilis native village was the first scene of his labours. On his 
recovery from the Frem FrdUipy he boldly proclaimed the name 
of Hari, or Knslma, as the only deliverer of mankind. Some 
of the respectable Brahmans of Nadiya he easily gained over. 
The village of Nadiya resounded with the Hari Ndmd. Goiir- 
hari (another name of Chaitanya), with his disciples, spent 
whole niglits in singing the praises of Rddha and Krishna ; in 
discoursing on the amours of the milk-maids of Mathura; in 
yyeeping, laughing, and dancing. In these nocturnal meet- 
ings, wTiich often were dissolved at day-break, Gourhari, it ia 
gravely stated, constantly transformed himself into the six- 
handed Vishnu. Otfier miracles were not wanting. We shall 
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mention only one. Wiien^ encompassed by his admiring and 
ndoring disciples, Gord Chdnd takes the stone of a mango and 
buries it in the earth. In a moment the seed germinates, be- 
comes a large tree, bo^irs ripe fruits, which “ Iiang amiable” on 
the bended branches. To the infinite delight of the hungry 
Vaishnavas, they are ordered to pluck and eat." The nature of 
these nocturnal devotions may be judged from tlie following 
specimen. When assembled in a room, Gourbari, by mimculous 
ngcncy, stripped all his disciples of their clotlics, which so de- 
lighted die bhaktas, that through excess of joy they danced in 
the room to the unspeakable delight of their gay lord. This 
devotional dance of naked Vaishnavas is related by Lochan Dus 
ill the Chaitanya-MmgaL 

Hitherto, the doctrines of Gourhari had been confined to his 
elioscn disciples. The time of his public ministry was now comc^. 

“ (io,” said he to his disciples, in one of the nocturnal meetings 
described above; “ go, and proclaim in every house in Nadiyu 
‘ the name of llari. Teach it to the old anil young, tlie sinful 
‘ Cbanddla as well as the righteous Brahmin; then will they 
‘ with case g^ across the river of death.” For executing the 
commission of their master, the timid disciples were not vet 
prepared. They recounted the many dangers that awaited 
this bold step, the vehement opposition they would likely meet 
with, and in particular the virulent enmity, which two llrahmans, 
Jagdi and Madhal, had conceived against llari Namd. Gour- 
liari, nothing daunted by the representation of these difficulties, 
dctcrmiifed to go himself, accompanied with all his Bhaktas, into 
the streets, and fearlessly proclaim the name of llari. Accord- 
ingly, on the following morning, he collected all his disciples, and 
at their head marched through the streets. Entranccu by the 
music of the Mridanga and the Karatdl, the Vaishnavas with up- 
lifted hands sung the praises of Krishna. Says Lochan 1)6 k — 

“ Nadiya became an ocean of gladness; the sound of llari Nd- 
‘ md reached the skies.” The novelty of the spectacle at tracti'd 
the notice of the whole village. Great was the sensation, tre- 
mendous the tumult. Regardless of the remarks of inrnniKua- 
ble spectators, and in the teeth of all opposition, the Vaishna- 
^as prosecuted their devotional music, vociferations, and dances. 
Hut Jagai and Mhdhai, the mortal foes of llari Ndmdy had not 
yet impearcd in the field. Roused by the harsh dissonance of 
the Karat Al, and the pious yells of tlie frantic Goras, scarcely had 
the infidel brothers come out into the street, when they saw be- 
fore them the Vaishnava procession. Their rage knew no bounds. 
Unfurnished with any onensivc weapons, one of them took up 
broken pitcher ■from an joining (lung-hul, and flung it right 
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amongst the dancing religionists. Poor Nityananda, whom 
Chaitanya loved as a brother, was severely wounded on the head. 
Fierce flashed the rolling eyes of the Arch-Vaishnava. In the 
fierceness of his anger, he commanded one of the heavenly 
[)0^yers to destroy the imnious striker. While Sudarsan was 
proceeding effect this bloody commission, the gentle Nitya- 
nanda persuaded his enraged master to give place to wrath, and, 
instelid of hurling destruction on the heads of the guilty 
wretches, to impart to them the riches of Hari Nhmi Chai- 
tanya complied with the request of the amiable sufferer. The 
furious order was revoked. The spirit of contrition was im- 
pai’ted to the infidel brothers. With bended knees and joined 
hands, they implored and obtained mercy of tlie incarnate 
deity, and thenceforward became hit. zealous followers. The 
fame of this miraculous conversion calmed all opposition, and 
spread a wholesome terror through the villages. From this 
time Nadiyd rang with the praises of Krishna. The waters 
of faith,” the pious biographer modestly remarks, inundated 
the sacred city of Naba-Dwipd.” By the untiring exertions 
of Chaibinya’s disciples, all the inhabitants wei% initiated into 
the mysteries of Ilari Ndmd, The village resounded day and 
night with the I^Iridanga, and Karatfil — to the Vaishnavas more 
charming than an angel’s song. 

But the festivity of the joyous town was soon converted 
into mourning and lamentation. Regardless of the expostula- 
tions of his mother and Avife, Chaitanya, iioav twenty-four 
years old, resolved ou becoming an ascetic, set out early one 
morning for a neighbouring village, Avhere resided a holy sage. 
There lie was solemnly renounced the Grihashta life, was taught 
the formuhe of Vairdyism, and, in addition to his former naiuc.'j 
of Nimai and Gourhari, received the now appellation — Sri 
Krishna Chaitanya. The news of Gourhari’s Sanyds filled 
Nadiya with overwhelming grief. The devoted Bhaktas wept 
rivers of tears. Sachi was inconsolable. Vishnu-Pria, the 
consort of the ascetic, swooned away at the melancholy 
news. Unable to suppress their intense feelings, the Vaishna- 
vas ran from one part of the village to another. It scenietl 
as if the demon of distraction liad seized the residents of 
Nadiyd. But the deed had been done. The fine locks of hair, 
that once adorned the head of Gourhari, and which Avere the 
envy of the female sex, had been cut ; the Mantra had been 
whispered into his car ; his name had been changed, and the 
pilgrim staff borne. The drooping spirits of the sorrow-stricken 
disciples, however, .were cheered by the appearance of Chai- 
tanya in the place of his nativity. Inthqation of his intended 
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visit had been previously given. From an early hour of a certain 
day, the house^ of Adwait^nanda had been crowded to excess. 
They waited with breathless expectation. To their unspeakablo 
delight, Chaitanya suddenly appeared. They received him with 
shouts of joy. Various were me methods, to which he resorted 
to animate the spirits of his followers and dissrpa^o the intoler- 
able grief of his fond mother. In the height ot their joy in the 
possession of a present deity, the Vaishnavas sung, laughed, Vept, 
and danced. But Chaitanya must part from them. The holy 
duties of a renouncer of the world and all its pleasures must be 
practised Pilgrimages had to be performed ; snots, redolent of 
the religious recollections of oldc/i times, had to be visited. The 
still, small, but steady voice of duty made him deaf to the 
entreaties of his sorrowing disciples. Tiie idea of deluging 
the arid wastes of India with the Hoods of Krishna’s love took 
possession of his ardent mind. 

After performing a variety of miracles, and assuring tbo 
agonizing Bhaktas of his continual presence with them, Clmi- 
tanya, accomuanied by his attached friend, Nityiinanda, de- 
parted towar® Orissa. In his way, so deeply affected was he 
with the impiety of the people and their ignorance of Krishna, 
that ho was almost inclined to drown himself for very grief. 
But the delightful sounds ‘‘ Krishna I Krishna!” elicited from 
the mouth of a little boy, altered his roRolution, and somewliat 
relieved his sorrowful heart. He reached Nilarluil (Cut tack), 
and took up his residence in the house of a learned Brahman. 
The chl^f object of his visit to Orissa was to sec the fir ^med 
dagannilth, “ the lord of the world.” The sight of flic jmnlcss 
di\inlty filled him with iuefialdc delight. So overpowering 
were liis spiritual sensiitioiis, that he fell down inBensll)le on the 
ground. ^Kvery fresh visit similarly affected the Nadiya fanatic. 
The people wondered at the fervency of his religious impressions 
and the ardency of his emotioiia For hours together ho snt 
before the M7?i-built Jaganimtii, and, through tlic cj'c of lively 
faith and intense devotion, discerned, in that ugly idol, rays of 
heavenly beauty and divine effulgence. It would be tedious to 
recite the conferences he held, the prodigies he jicrfonncd, and 
the enthusiastic fits into which he fell, during his residence in 
the precincts of the temple of the ‘‘Moloch of the Bast,” Suf- 
fice it to say that he made many proselytes, that the streets of 
Nil^chal resounded with Hari Bal, that divine honours were 
ascribed to him, and that the people hung on his lips with mute 
attention and intense admiration. 

Bent on the accomplishment of the high object of liis divine 
mission, Chaitanya detdroined to proceed southward as far as 
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Ejimiasemin— tlic spot where having thrown a causeway 
across the straits, had passed over with his troops to the golden 
capital of the t^-hcaded Rdvana. The Vaishnavas of Nilachal 
could scarcely reconcile themselves to the idea of losing, even for 
a time, the presence of the incarnate divinity ; and it was with 
great difficulty that he was allowed to depart from amongst tliem. 
The words which he pronounced, wlien setting out on his 
cvanj^elistic expedition, arc too characteristic to be omitted; 
“ Krishna ! Krishna ! Krishna ! Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! 

‘ 0 Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! 

‘ Krishna! 0 Krishna; Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! 

‘ Krishna! Krishna! 0 save me; Krishna ! Krishna ! Krishna ! 

‘ Krishna ! Krishna ! Krishna ! 0 deliver me ; Kama Raghav ! 

‘ Rama Raghava ! Rdnid Raghava ! 0 save me ; Krishna 
‘ Kesava ! Krishna Kesava I Krishna Kesava ! 0 deliver me !*’ 
Along the whole of his journey, Chaitanya incessantly repeated 
these words. The people of the countries, through which he 
passed, thronged round him, Chaitanya said “ Hari Bid ;" 
the people, that heard him, said “ Ilari and others, that 

heard them, said also “Hari Ral.” “In this manner,” says 
Krishna Dds, “ did the people of the south country (Deccan) 
liccomc Vaishnavas.” And no wonder. No instructions had to 
be given, no doctrines taught, no ceremonies practised, no duties 
enjoined. Froselytism under these circumstances was the 
simplest thing under the sun. The man, that repeated the 
words “ Hari Bal,” was reckoned a convert. 

It is not our design, in this running sketch of Cl^aitanva’-i 
life, fully to describe the various incidents that occurred in 
his pilgrimage to the south. The leading stages of hi.-' 
journey can only be glanced at. On the banks of the Goda- 
very he met with the king of the adjacent country, to whom 
he showed his divine form, and discoursed on the mystic love 
of Krishna and the Gopisl On the banks of the Cavery he 
Spent four months with a Brahman, who became his convert. 
As he proceeded southward, he visited all those |places, which 
are celebrated in the Rdmayana. On the plains of Fanchavati 
the recollections of olden times, embalmed in the immortal song 
of Valmiki, rushed into his mind — the disfiguration of Surpana- 
khd, the murder of Jijarichi, the rape of Sita, and the inconsohi- 
ble grief of the heroic Raghava. On reaching his journey'' 
end he recited the po^m of Valmiki. From Ramisseram he 
returned by the same route, confirming the Bhaktas. Thus, after 
accumulating in his person the sanctities of all the holy places 
in the south, and proclaiming to thousands the marvellous effica- 
cy of Hari Kama, Chaitanya returned to Nildchal 
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The return of Chaitanya was celebrated with public rejoicings. ^ 
The Vaishnavas of liengal, to whom notice of Jiis arrival Jiad 
been sent, flocked to see the incarnate lord of the universe. 
The sacr^ city pufeon the appearance of festivity. Its walls 
echoed with the praises of Chaitanya and the music of the Mri- 
ilunga. But the day of the grand Valshnava denionstnition 
was approaching. The festival of the Hath Jatra drew near. 
Crowds of pcoiue poured in from all parts of India to witness 
the pompous celebration. The idol Jaganndth, riding on his 
proud car, was to make a procession through the sacred city. 
Vast was the concourse of men, women and children. Chui- 
t.inya with his followers, Bengalis and U riyas, joined the crowd. 
At the sight of the idol he was convulsed with joy. With the 
view of taking a conspicuous part in the proceedings of the day, 
lie divided his disciples into four large Sampradtiyis^ or bamfs, 
who were to celebrate the Sankirftan on four sides of the mag- 
nificent car. To each band were attached two players on the 
Mridanga, a principal singer, and a chief dancer, besides a 
number of ordinary disciples. The sound of “ llari Bal” on 
all sides of the car attracted the curiosity of the vast multi- 
tude. The sound of the musical instruments, the violent danc- 
ing of the Vaishnavas, and their devotional screamings produced 
a'great sensation. 

But wc have kept out of sight the hero of the day, Chait- 
anya had not joined any of the bands, yet was he present in 
them all. He .was seen every where. He was observed sing- 
ing an(J dancing with all the bands at the same time. But this 
was not all. The author of the Charitamrita tells us, that he 
constantly transformed himself during these dancings. He was 
in a tremendous dancing-fit. He perspired so profusely, that 
those who stood near were moistened. This was a high day of 
the Vaishnavas. Says Krishna Das — “The sound of the Kirt- 
tan filled the three worlds.” So captivating was the sound 
of the Vaishnava-maddening Mridanga, so graceful the evolu- 
tions of Cliaitanya’s body, and so mellifluous the song of the 
Bhaktas, that the car stopped in the middle of the road, and 
the lordly deity with steady eyes gazed at the pious show. 
The marvellous feats of the day were concluded by a miracle. 
The car of Jagannath stood motionless. The innumerable mul- 
titudes liad tried their united strength. The gigantic elephants 
of the Kaja of Puri had failed. The grief of' the i)ilgriras at 
this catastrophe knew no bounds. Cnaitanya came to their 
rescue. He pushed it by his head, and the car moved along. 
Soon as the wheels of the unwieldy chariot clattered along the 
ground, the multitudinous host shouted “ Hari Bal.” These 
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Hccnes were annually renewed when the Vaishnavas of Ben^^al 
came to Puri at the Rath Jatra. The rest of the year was 
spent by Chaitanya in propagating his doctrines, in proselytiz- 
ing, in confirming the faitn of his followers, and the celebm- 
tion of the Kirttan. His residence in Nilachal contributed not 
a little to infuse life into the worship of Jagannath. The num- 
ber of pilgrims increased every year, who returned to their 
houses laden with the treasures of Bhakti. 

After spending four ^ears in this manner, Chaitanya made a 
short tour to Bengal, visited his mother, and confirmed tile faith 
of his drooping disciples. After returning to the sacred city he 
set out on a pilgrimage to Brindaban. Leaving the main road, 
and entering into the jungles on the left of Cuttack, accompa- 
nied by his devoted disciple, Bala-Bhadra, he proceeded towards 
Mathurl The marvels, which attended his journey, merit a 
somewhat more than cursory notice on account of their charac- 
teristic richness. The jungles, through which he passed, were 
full of savage men and uolcful creatures. They were the 
haunts of tigers, leopards, wild elephants, and all sorts of niven- 
ous beasts of prey. The habitations of human beings were 
Tew and far between. But these inconveniences and dangers 
did not damp the ardent zeal of the Vaishnava preacher. The 
name of llari, which he ever and anon repeated, operated as 
a charm against the attacks of rapacious beasts. We must 
allow Krishna Das to speak for himself. “ Mahaprabhu,” says 
he, “ leaving the common route, entered into the dense^* angles 
‘ on the left of Cuttack, with the name of Krishna^ in liis 

* mouth, at the sound of which tigers and elephants made 
' way for him. The lord passed through herds of tigers, elc- 

* phants, rhinoceroses, and wdld boars. The simple Bala-Bha- 

* dra was astonished to see those furious beasts keep a res- 
‘ pectful distance from the Mahii-prabhii. One day, as tlic 

* lord was passing on, his foot chanced to strike a tiger, sleeping 
‘ on the road. The lord said, ‘ Krishna ! Krishna !’ at the 
‘ sound of which the tiger, rising up, danced for joy. On ano- 
‘ tlier occasion, as the lord was oathing in the river, a flock of 
‘ intoxicated elephants came thithqr to drink water. The lord, 
^ throwing water at them, said, ‘ Repeat the name of Kri-h- 
‘ na” ; on which all the elephants shouted ‘ Krishna ! Krishna !’ 
‘ and, moved by faith and love, danced and sung : some of them 
‘ fell to the ground, and others made a loud noise, to the great 
‘ wmnderment of the simple Bala-Bhadra. When the lord ccle- 
‘ brated the praises of Krishna, flocks of deer attended him on 
‘ both sides of the way to hear the delightful sound. The li®- 
‘ tening deer >vere joined by five or seven tigers, who all went 
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‘ alonff with the lord. Tlic lord eaid to them, ‘ KSay Krishna I 
^ Krishna !’ ; and the deer and the timers, with the name Krishna 
< on their lips, danced with ioy. To the surprise of Bala-Bliadra, 

‘ and the amusement of the lord, the tigers and the deer cm- 
« braced and kissed each other. Peacocks and other bids hung 
‘ on the lips of the lonl, and, repeating the name of Krishna, 

‘ danced with joy. The lord said ‘ Hari Bal and plants and 
‘ trees swelled at the joyful sound. The vegetables and miner- 
‘ als of the country of llashi-klianda, hearing the name of Krish- 
‘ na, bceamc mad with love.” 

When he went to the abodes of human beings, he was suppli- 
ed with all manner of provisions: milk, sugar, curd, and gin — 
that nectar of the Hindus — they gave him in abundance. The 
people gladly received the i lari Nkmd,and became hisconvertsA 
In this manner, .^i^’caching through the wilderness, he came to 
Benares. In Benares — the most sacred city in the world — the 
residence of Siva, a city isolated from the universe, shining like 
the setting sun, and taking away the sins of men, Chaitanya 
made many converts. Passing through P ray ug (Allahabad), and, 
bathing in the Jumna, he came to the city of Mathura. The 
sight of the birth-place of Krishna affected him in the highest 
degree, Overwhelmed with deep feeling, he fell to the ground 
and became insensible. On his recovery from this lovc-fit, with 
indescribable enthusiasm he sauntered about those ])laees, where 
occurred the marvellous incidents recorded in the Srt JHunjavat, 
Th ere was not one sacred spot in the circle of Mathim'u as it is 
called, jvhich he left unvisited. The twelve groves, which still 
breathe of the amours of the Mathura lover and his mistrcsirf 
Jtiidha, he took especial delight in minutely inspecting. The 
inhabitants of Golok-Dhar found in him all the characteristics 
of their favourite deity. The cows of Mathura renignized in 
him that wanton god that was bom there ; the birds of the 
twelve groves sat onJiis hands as he passed, and cheered him 
l)y their sweet melody; the peacocks vied with one, another in 
displaying to their lord the splendour of theii'’ plumage ; and 
the flowers fell off their stalks at his feet, and worshipjicd him. 
All nature became vocal with the praises of Chaitanya. But 
it is needless to say more ; for, as writes Krishna l)ds, “ ten 
‘‘ millions of volumes will not suffice to describe only the trans- 
‘ formations of Mahd-prabhu in the sacred city of Brindhban.” 

While returning to Orissa, he hel<l conferences with his 
celebrated disciples, Swarupa and Sandtdnj^ii Allahabad, and 
Benares. It was at this time that he displayed his skill 
in the Sanskrita by affixing no less than sixty-one meanings 
to a single stanza of the Sri Bhdgdvat After passing through 
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Bengal, wliere he comforted liis sorrowing Bhaktas, he re- 
turned to Nildchal, from whence he was destined never to de- 
part. The twelve years, that he spent at Nildchal*, are void 
of incidents. His time was devoted to the instruction of his 
followers, the explication of the doctrines of the Sri Bhdgdvaty 
the receiving of visits and adorations from the Vaislinavas 
of Bengal, and the several exercises of Vaishnava devotion 
— laughing, weeping, singing, and dancing. 

He now frequently fell into fits of insanity, miscalled devo- 
tion. His mind, which was early tinctured with no small degree 
of fanaticism, now displayed unmistakeable signs of imbecility, 
however they may be explained away by his admiring bio- 
grapher. Wc have already seen that the Sri Bhagdvat gave a 
colour and complexion to his mind. During bis last residence 
at Niluchal, he gave himself up to intense meditation on the in- 
cidents recorded in the above-mentioned Purdna. The adven- 
tures of Krishna were the objects of his day-dreams and night- 
visions. He saw Krishna every where. Every reservoir of 
water was to him the veritable J umna, on whose mimic streams 
his guardian deity made merry excursions. He confounded the 
subjective feelings of his mind with the objective realities of 
the external world. In the company of his followers he often 
fancied that he was walking among the groves of Brinddban, 
or bathing in the Jumna, or dancing with the shepherdesses and 
milk-maids of the Indian Arcadia. These fits of down- 
right insanity are represented by Krishna Das as holy mpturcs 
and extatic visions. Under the influence of these /its, he 
drowned himself in the sea. This last incident of Ids life is 
recorded in the I8th section of the 3rd book of the Charitd- 
mritd. It is too long to be transcribed here ; we shall there- 
fore give a short abstract of it. 

With a mind absorbed in meditation on the Lilas of' the 
shepherd-god of Mathurd, he drew near the sea-shore witli 
a view to sequestrate himself for a few hours from the bustle 
of the world. Looking intently on the hoarse-resounding 
main, he fancied it to be the Jumna, on whose crystjd 
waters the Gopis of Brinddban were swimming. Eager to 
join in the frolics of the highly-favoured maids, he junipcil 
into the sea. Emaciated as his body was by constant ^igiH 
and fastings, it floated on the water, and fell into a fisher- 
man’s net hard by the shore. It was night. The fishernuin, 
perfectly unaware of the circumstance, congratulated hiinselt 
on the success of the day, as he felt the heaviness of the net. 
With all the strength he could command, he dragged the net to 
the shore ; when, lo ! mstead of a large fish, a human corpse made 
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its appearance I With all possible haste he drew it ashore, when 
the apparently lifeless corpse made a faint sound, which curdled 
the blood of the fear-stricken fisherman. He concluded it to be 
a Bhfit. Distracted with fear, with trembling feet and an 
agitated frame, the* fisherman was pacing along the sea-shore, 
when he was met by Swarupa and lUminanda, who had been 
seeking from sun-set their divine master. The fisherman told 
his tale. On reaching the spot, they recognized in the fisher- 
man’s Bhiit, the saviour of the universe. They laid the 
remains of their submerged lord on the sandy beach, and rent 
the air with the sounds of “ Hari Bal.” The music of Krish- 
na’s name, it is said, restored life to the dead. As the Vaish- 
navas pretend tliat soOn after this Chaitanya made his disap- 
pearance from the stage of the world, and as Krishna DAs closes 
ills biography with this incident, without telling us what became 
of liim afterwards, there can be no doubt tliat Chaitanya did not 
survive his marine excursion. He was then about 43. 

We have given a pretty full account of the Mahii prahbu 
of the Vaishnavas; ot his eminent disciples we cannot afford 
room for saying much. Of these the two most celebmtcd were 
Nity^iianda and Adwaitdnanda. Nitydnanda, who is repre- 
sented to have possessed a portion of the Divine nature, was 
horn in a village near Nadiyd. He was one of Cliaitanya’s earli- 
est followers, and bore to him the tendercst attachment. 
He accompanied him into Orissa, immediately after Chaitanya 
had assumed the life of an ascetic. Ho was subsec piently instal- 
led prinyatc of all Bengal, in the discharge of which office, ho ha<I 
Adwaitananda for his assistant Faithful to the instruction of 
Ills master, he annually led the Vaishnavas of Bengal to wit- 
ness his marvellous feats at Nilachul. Unlike his lord he did 
not become an ascetic, but retained his sccularity all his life. 
In the list of the disciples he holds the foremost place, and is, 
indeed, honoured with divine worship in company with liis 
master. At Ainbikd, fifty miles north of Calcutta, on the 
bank of the Bhdglratlii, stands a temple dedicated to him and 
Cliaitanya. It is graced with their images of the size of life, 
which arc the objects of the adorations of the Vaishnavas. 

I he descendants of Nityananda, together with those of Ad- 
waitdnanda, are the acknowledged heads of the Vaishnavas. 

Of Adwaitdnanda little is known. He was an inhabitant of 
Sdntipury where he was teaching with distinguished success, 
when Chaitanya was born. Wc have already mentioned his 
prediction regarding the son of Sachi, and the homage ho paid 
lo the embryo-divinity. He became one of .his ardent Bhaktas, 
a^d with Nityananda ruled the Vaishnavas of Bengal. 

A A 
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Of the six leading Goshwhmis, the eight Kavi-Kdjas (noble 
bards), and the sixty-four Mahantas, who form the hierarchy of 
the Vaishnavas, it is needless to say much. Suffice it to say that 
they arc represented as men whose equals the world never pro- 
duced — men remarkable for the depth of their wisdom, the com- 
prehensiveness of their learning, the simplicity of their faith 
the austerity of their devotions, and the endless multitude of 
their good works. The names of the most famous were Kupa, 
Sanatan, Sri Nibds, Hari D^s, Ram^nanda and Raghu Nath 
Dis. Rupa and Sanatan — two brothers in the service of the 
Mussulman ruler of Bengal — attracted the notice of Chaitanya * 
in the village of Ramkali. Charmed by the unusual glory of his 
person, the holiness of his life, the fervour of his faith, and the 
purity of his doctrines, they became his main disciples. By their 
solid learning, extensive influence, and vast wealth, they contri- 
buted not a little to adorn Vaishnavism in Upper Hindustan. 

We have already spoken of Ramananda, the king of 
Bidydnagar, on the banks of the Cavery. He resigned hb 
numerous possessions, and removed to Nilachal, where he 
enjoyed the company of the Nadiya mendicant. And what 
shall wc say of Hari Das, whose marvellous feats and 
austere devotions are described in the CkariUmrita in the 
highest strains of eulogy ? Retiring from the haunts of man, 
he repaired to a thicket, where he carried on his devotions, which 
consisted in repeating the name of Hari three hundred 
thousand times a day. The austerity of his devotions at- 
tracted the curiosity of the people, who ran in crowds and 
rendered him divine homage. But the Muhammadan Gover- 
nor of the district could not endure the sight of a mortal 
honoured with divine worship. Baffled in all his expe- 
dients to divert the mind of the enthusiast from the Hari 
N6m6, the infldel functionary hoped to entrap him by the 
blandishments of women. Accordingly, a harlot deckeef with 
all possible charms took her seat at the door of the humble 
cell of the devotee. Addressing Hari Dds, she said that she 
had a petition to present. The all but omniscient Vaishnava, 
aware, by the energy of his far-seeing faith, of the wicked 
device or the infidel ruler, requested her to wait till the end of 
his devotions. She waited, but to no good effect, for the 
devotions continued all night The following night she again 
repaired to the hermitage, received the same answer, and was 
similarly disappointed. Night after night she visited Hari Das, 
and night after night returned disappointed. The simple and 
austere disciple, bliqd to all female charms, pursued his avocation 
without any distraction of mind. But the harlot, enamoured ot 
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the beauty of holiness, forsook her sinful courses, and betook 
herself to the Hari N4md. “ Behold here,’’ says the author of 
the Charitdmrita, the efficacy of the blessed Hari N4m6.” 

The theology of tjjie Vaishnavas of Bengal will not detain us 
long. The supreme object of adoration is Krishna, He is the 
fount of the divine essence. He is the Param-dtmd — “ the soul” 
by way of eminence, having no equal in the universe. With 
^inoza, whose theological ravings were only modifications of 
Oriental pantheism, the Vaishnava maintains the existence of but 
one substance : that substance is Krishna. The earth, with all 
that inhabits it, is a modification of the Vaishnava’s divinity. 
It has been justly affirmed that Hinduism in all its shapes 
is pantheistic. The Saktas, the Saivas, and the Vawhnavas are 
all pantheists. The universal diffusion of Pantheism in India 
is, we think, a clear proof of the high mental capabilities of its 
vast and diversified population. That, which was the fashion- 
able creed of philosophers only in the high and‘ palmy states of 
Athens and Rome, is the creed of the million iq India, ^k 
the dullest husbandman that ever handled the plough, who it is 
that speaL and acts, when he speaks and acts, and he will 
unhesitatingly answer, God.” By the way we may remark 
how futile are the pretensions of tho Neo-Vedantists of the 
city of palaces, who profess to derive a pure and simple theism 
from the Vedant. Like the Deists of Europe, who, deriv- 
ing their notions of God, creation. Providence, and futurity 
from the Christian Scriptures, ascribed these discoveries to 
their hvne natural theology, the members of the Calcutta 
Brahmh Sabhd, gathering their imperfect theology and mutilated 
morality from European sources, pretend to draw them from 
the dry wells of the Vedanta and the Upanishdds. But that 
their pretended demonstrations arc ‘‘ baseless as the fabric ot 
a vision ” could be abundantly shown were this the place to 
do so. 

In common, therefore, with all Hindu sectaries, the Vaishna- 
vas are essentially pantheistic. But the great peculi.yity, in 
the theology of tne Vaishnavas of Bengal, is the identification 
of Krishna with the mendicant of Nadiya. When the Vaish- 
navas dwell on the divine attributes ot the warrior-god ot 
Mathurd, and invest him with all perfections, the other sec- 
taries have not much to object, for agreeably to the accom- 
modating, compromising spirit of all false religions, all ^ods are 
viewed in the same light. But when they attempt to identify 
the divine lover of Raclhd with the fanatic of Nadiya, they are 
reckoned heretics. The Vaishnavas, accordingly, in all then 
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religious books, lay great stress upon this point. They fill the 
pages of their sacred books with cart-loads of quotations from the 
Sri Bhdgavat and the Bhdgavat Gita, But they have signally 
failed. They have not been able to find one pretended prophecy 
witliin the entire range of Hindu sacred literature, one line pro- 
phesying the incarnation of Chaitanya. They endeavour to 
make out that Chaitanya is the Puma Brahm of the Hindu 
Shastras ; that he is the source of all the incarnations ; and that 
all the multitudinous gods of the Hindu Pantheon have derived 
their being from him. They believe that the brightest'display 
of the divine nature has been made only twice, since the 
commencement of the present Kalpa, viz., in the Dwdpara 
Yuga in the person of Krishna, and in the Kali Yuga, about 
tlnee hundred years ago, in the person of Chaitanya. Divine 
essence, they say, is susceptible ot division. Krishna and Chai- 
tanya possessed the full quantity of the essenee, the other gods 
possessed only a part. Brahmd, Siva, and the rest of the gods 
were only Ansdsy or parts of the Param-atma. The Ansas again 
were divided into Annansdsy or part of parts ; and these latter into 
stUl more minute sub-divisions. Nityananda and Adwaitananda, 
though inferior to Krishna or Chaitanya, held the same rank in 
the heraldry of the gods, as Bralun4 and Siva; for they too 
were Ansds of the ocean of divine essence. 

But the greatest peculiarity in the theology of the Gtiuriya 
Vaishnavas is the doctrine of Bhahti, or faith. This is a new 
element in Hinduism : it is wanting in the Vedanta and all an- 
cient Hindu scriptures. The method of deliverance wliich the 
Vedant points out, consists in the knowledge of God. The know- 
ledge of God is the great purifier of the human mind. It frees man 
from all carnal impurities, deliver him from every taint of sm. 
annihilates the passions, and fits him for absorption into the un- 
fathomable abyss of Brahm’s essence. It only has the efficacy 
of emancipating the spirit of man from the gross hnpcdiinent^ 
of material pollutions. The ritual of a later date introduced 
endless and unmeaning ceremonies and rites, ablutions and 
fastings, all which are said to have the efficacy of procuring end- 
less felicity. The Vaishnava does not deny that these were 
heaven-ordained methods o( attaining supreme happiness. 
Knowledge, incessant meditation, austerities, gwd works, are no 
doubt recommended in the Shastras. But in this age of rampant 
vice, rife carnality, and wide-spread ignorance, they are diffi- 
cult of attainment. In ages of purity and innocence and 
primitive simplicity, they, unquestionably, were the only 
means whereby to attain to Mukti. But the dispensation 
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of knowledge and of works has ceased ; and the new dis- 
pcu^tion 01 Bhakti or faith is begun. Sinners luive now 
only to believe in Krishna, to repose all confidence in Chai- 
tanya. Great virtiK^s are ascribed to the principle of Bhakti. 
“ The efficacy of good works, austerities and knowleclge, is no- 
thing compared with tliat of Bhakti.” " Without Bhakti there 
can be no deliverance, (Mukti.”) “ Bhakti is more efficacious 
than all the works, meditation and knowledge, recommended in the 
old Shlistras.” Vaishnavism, like every other species of fanati- 
cism, discards knowledge. Blind Bhakti, or faith without the 
basis of knowledge, is of itself sufficient to procure endless fe- 
licity. Krishna D^, on the alleged authority of the G/Vd, puts 
it down as an infallible doctrine, that Bhakti without know- 
ledge procures final liberation. Faith is the root of all prac- 
tice religion ; where this is wanting, religion is wanting. The 
bare existence of Bhakti, whatever be the object of this blind 
and implicit faith, is alone essential to salvation. In perfect 
consistency with their patheistic notions, the Vaishnavas main- 
tain that any thing whatever, a water-pot, a j>lant, a log of 
wood, believed by the devotee to be Krishna or Chaitanya, be- 
comes to him such, and ensures to him happiness in the realme 
of Vaikantha. This simple tenet of the religion of C'haitanya 
is eminently calculated to make it |K)puIar. While Vedantism 
requires in its followers a degree of knowledge and abstraction, 
to which the generality of the people are incapable of attaining ; 
and while popular Hinduism prescribes a round of rites and 
ceremoijies wnich cannot be performed without trouble and 
expense, the system of Chaitanya lays stress only upon a 
mental affection, to which knowledge is by no means essential. 

The analysis of Bhakti is given at large in the Charifamrita. 
There arc five stages of it, t)>e Santa, the Danya, the Sdhhya, the 
Biitsalya, and the Mddhuria. Santa, or quietism, is the lowest 
state of Bhakti. It indicates no warmth, no fi^vmjr of heart ; 
it is a sort of cold intellectual faith, at the greatest remove 
from enthusiasm. Though inferior in merit to the rest, it is 
nevertheless efficacious in procuring future happiness ; it consists 
in a calm, collected and unimpassioned contemplation of the 
supreme deity. Bhakti in this simple state was practised by 
many of the holy sages of antiquity. 

Dosya, or servitude, is a higher stage, and implies greater 
devotion. The heart is more animated, the mind more active, 
and the affections wanner. Actuated by this faith, the tlcvout 
Vaishnava swears eternal servitude to his god, dedicates to his 
service all his powers and energies, and acknowledges him to 
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be his only lord and master. The relation, which obtains be^ 
tween Krishna and his votary, when under the influence of 
this faith, is not so much the relation of a master to a servant 
as that of a lord to his purchased slave.^ , 

Sahkya^ or friendship, is the third degree of Bhakti. In- 
fluenced by this faith, the votary no longer regards Chaitanya 
as his lord and master, for the promotion of whose glory he 
was created, but as his personal acquaintance, his companion 
and friend. Believing his own soul to be a part of the 
Param-ktmk, he throws aside the badges of servitude, and re- 
cognizes in the divinity his friend and associate. The phraseo- 
logy of reverential fear is laid aside, and the language, applica- 
ble only to human friends, takes its place in the breathings of 
devotion. 

Batsalya, or filial affection, is a still higher degree of faith. 
It implies such an affection in the votary for Krishna, as 
obtains between parents and children. It is something different 
from tliat devotional frame of mind, which recognizes in God 
the father of the human race. It is a sort of appropriating 
faith, under the influence of which a believer is entitled to say 
to his maker, “ Thou art my father.” 

It were well if this kst were the highest species of Bhakti. 
But where reason ends, fanaticism begins. A still higher degree 
of faith is Mddhurya, or sweetness, which is the efflorescence of 
Bhakti, It implies an enthusiastic fondness for, and passion- 
ate attachment to, Krishna — an unusually tender affection for 
the supreme deity. As described in the Charitamrita^ and ex- 
pounded by learned Vaishnavas, it seems to be little different 
from that violent and passionate love, which attaches a lover to- 
wards his mistress. Indeed the archetype of this high and 
mystical faith is plainly set forth to be the wild and delirious 
passion, which the milk-maids of Brindkban entertained for their 
divine paramot^. It is represented to be highly mystical and 
allegorical, But\ however mystical it is to the devout Vaish- 
nava, we confess'* we perceive here the clearest indications of 
licentiousness. W^S^e well aware of the nature of the connec- 
tion that united the Gopis of Brindhban to their lord, and when 
this connection is made the type of the highest sort of faitli, 
its meaning cannot any longer be hidden from us. The quint- 
essence of Mddhurya faith was enjoyed by Rkdhh, the fairest and 
best beloved of the milk-maids. It is impossible, indeed, to 
read without feelings of horror the disgusting and licentious 
manner, in which the union of Rkdhk and Krishna is detailed 
in the sacred books of the Vaishnavas. 
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It is certainly curious % trace the apparent similarity that 
exists betwee^. the Bhakti, as deacribcu above^ and the na- 
ture of Christian faith, as set forth in the only true revelation. 
We may recognize^ the Santa in tliat gentle opening of the 
heart, wWch is unaccompanied with strong convictions of sin, 
inanifestii to the outward senses; the Dosya in the language of 
the humbled disciple, “ Lord what wilt thou have me to do T 
the Sdkhya in that spirit of humble boldness, in which a 
Christian feels that his lord is his greatest friend, and brother 
born for adversity ; the Bdtsalyam that spirit of adoption which 
cries “Abba, father;” and the Mddhnria in the mystical 
union of Christ with the Church. It is interesting and curious 
also to mark that while Luther on the European continent was 
reviving the old, but then forgotten, doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, the founder of the Vaishnavas in Bengal was ex- 
pounding its false show in the doctrine of the Bhakti. 

The heaven of the Vaishnavas is Vaikanthiu Here, freed 
from the illusory influences of Ahidya^ and exalted above the 
region of the Avatdrsy the Vaishnavas expect a sea of felicity. 
Tlie identification of the divinity and his votary is a dogma of 
tlie followers of Chaitanya. Agreeably to this tenet, tlicy re- 
present tliat their highest fclicitjr is their deification in Paradise. 
Possessed of the attributes of divinity, omnipotence, omni- 
science, and immutability, they will be transformed into gods, 
and reign for ever in the realms of Swarya, 

The Vaishnavas are idolaters. In common with other Hin- 
du sects^they maintain that it is impossible for spirit, as such, 
to become the object of our contemplation. In order to wor- 
ship it, we must at least irt our minds make an image of it. 
Agreeably to this principle, tlicy make images of Krishna and 
Chaitanya. The images of Krishna arc more numerous than 
those of Chaitanya. The former is worshipped in the various 
forms of Gopal, Gopinath, Madan Mohan, &c. The Madan 
Mohan, originally of Vishnupur, in the zillah of Bankura, but 
now of Calcutta, and the Gopinath of Agnidwipa, in the zillah 
of Krishnaghur, are the most celebrated in all Bengal. But 
^iblic temples are not the only residences of the idols. Every 
Vaishnava family is provided with some one or other of these 
idols. In general they are worshipped twice every day ; once 
m the fore-noon, and again immediately after sun-set. 

The religious duties, or Sddhanas, of Vaishnavas are sixty-four 
m number. It would be useless and uninteresting even to 
name these duties : we shall advert to some of the leading one-*. 
That which is reckoned to be of the gre{\test im|wrtance, and 
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oc^jupiea the foremost place in the list of the Sddhanas, h tU 
Guru Pddmraya, In common .with all Hindu sects, it is the 
in varit^ye. custom of the Vaishnavas to receive from some ac- 
credited spiritual teacher certain religious /ormul®, embodying, 
in a few words, generally one or two of their leading sectarial 
noUonii. These sectarial formuto are called Mantras ; on the 
due repetition of which the future felicity of the devotee in the 
world of the immortals is made to hang. The teachers, that per- 
form this important initiatory rite, are called Gurus. The Gurus 
of the Vaishnavas are the Gosains, the descendants of* Nitya- 
nanda and Adwait^nanda. They give no instructions to their 
disciples. They whisper only two or three words at the most 
into the ear of the Sishya. “ Kliny Krishna!^ ‘‘ Kling Rddhal^ 

Ring Dhung^^ are specimens of Vaishnava Mantras. 

The meaning of these words is not expounded ; no exhorta- 
tions to moral purity are given ; no instructions of any kind im- 
parted. In a solitary room, with closed doors and in a low voice, 
the Mantra is poured by the Gurd into the ear of the Sishya, 
and the strictest silence is enjoined. It must not be revealed 
to any other mortal on pain of the loss of everlasting happiness. 
He is forbidden to drink water or taste food, without repeating 
the Mantra mentally at least one hundred and eight times. 
After the initiation, the Guru is presented with money, clothes, 
and other valuables according to the Sishj^a’s ability. This is 
all that a Guru ever does. But what is the nature of the 
obligation on the part of the initiated disciple ? The following 
texts are taken trom standard authorities. The Mantra is 
‘ manifest in the Gurd, and the GdrQ is Hari himself.” First, 
‘ the Guru is to be worshipped, and then I am to be worship- 
‘ ped,” says Krishna. “ The Gdrd isalwaj^sto be worshipped: 
‘ ne is most excellent from being one with the Mantra. Hari 
‘ is pleased, when the Gdrd is pleased ; millions of acts of 
‘ homage else will fail of being accepted.” “ When Hari is in 
^ anger, the Gdrd is our protector ; when the Gdrd is in 
‘ anger, Ave have none.” By such audacious and impudent 
falsehoods have the Gosains arrogated to themselves a power, 
if possible, more than omnipotent, and an authority more than 
divine. Awful is the reverence paid by the disciple to his 
Gdrn. He is looked upon as a god in human shape. 

The visits of the Gdrd to his disciple are by no means few 
and far between he favours him with a visit whenever he is 
in want of money. Unlike ordinary visitors, he comes with 
great eclat. A herald with the Trisula in one hand, and a 
trumpet in the other, on entering the out-skirts of a village, 
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breathes into the “ sounding alchemy,". and, by its well-known 
voice, gives notice to the inhabitants of an approaching Gosain, 
The X^ishnavas rush out of their houses to welcome him, whose 
wrath is as* dreadful gs the flaming fire. A short and fat squab 
of a Gosain, riding on a white palfrey, attended by a band of 
musicians and a motley group of Nerds and Nerisy makes his 
appearance. The disciple, whose Gfird the fat gentleman hap- 
pens to be, accosting his lordship with becoming reverence, 
prostrates himself on the ground. His Gdrd-ship, dismounting 
from hfe horse, pronounces a benediction over the prostrate 
Sishya, by the appropriate act of touching his head with his 
foot When the procession reaches the threshold of tlio house, 
the wife or mother of the Sishya, as the case may be, after 
proper salutations, takes hold of his lordsliip’s legs, washes 
them in a vessel of water, and wipes them with her hair^ 
The water containing the washings of his feet, dignified by the 
name of the holj nectar^ is devoutly drunk by the whole family. 
Men, women, and children diligently employ themselves in servr 
ing the well-favoured preceptor, ilis oody is anointed with 
tlic best oil the family can procure, and bathed in the best water 
the tanks of the village aflbrd. Ablutions and morning wor- 
ship) over, his lordship sits to his dinner, composed of all the deli- 
cacies, such as they are, which the family can command. A 
(uiantity, more than he can consume, is set before him, that tlie, 
nhaktas may have the privilege of eating the leavings of iSs 
plate. He fares in this lordly manner two or three days ; on the 
expiratiftn of which, after fleecing the Bhaktas of as much as 
he can, he joyfully returns home, chuckling, no doubt, over 
the gullibility of the simpletons he has been visiting. 

This is no Utopian picture ; it may be witnessed any day in 
all the considerable villages of Lower Bengal This servile 
adoration of the Gdrfi is the most degrading element in the 
faith of the, Vaishnavas. To such reverence, all but divine, the 
Gurii has a* perpetual and inalienable right : no moral turpi- 
tude, of how deep a dye so ever, can deprive him of it. Worst 
of all, this venei’ation is hereditary. To the successor of a 
deceased Goshwami the wme reverence is [mid. Ihe Guru 
Pdddsra is a melancholy proof of the utter prostmtion of hu- 
manity under the despotic sway of a most galling superstition, 
and of the audacious height to which imposture has reached. 
Degrading as were the superstitions of ancient Greece and Rome, 
there was nothing in them at all equal to it. Intolerable and 
overbearing as was the priest-craft of the church of Koine, 
during the dark ages, it devised nothing so base and disgusting 

u B 
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as the Gdrti Padasmya of the Goswiis. It has been eaid 
that the original founders of Vaishnavism ought to be absolved 
from the guilt of devising this vile rite. Profound as was the 
reverence which they enjoined upon every, Bhakta to pay to his 
Gdrd, it fell far short of the all but divine adoration rendered to 
him in our days. We are glad to perceive, however, that with the 
introduction of knowledge, liberal sentiments, and Christian truth 
into the community, the authority of the Gdrd has been consi- 
derably shaken. An important schism has already taken place 
amongst the Vaishnavas. The Spashta Ddsyahsy maintaining 
all the tenets and doctrines of Chaitanya, have openly repu- 
diated the Gosains. A few years more, and Gurd-craft will be 
numbered with the things that were. The two castes amongst 
the Hindus, who are most servilely attached to their Gdrus, 
are the bankers and the weavers. But even amongst them we 
perceive the infusion of liberal sentiments. Many of them 
nave begun to treat their Gdrds coldly ; and We know of cases 
in which they were without ceremony driven from the house, on 
the discovery of gross immorality practised under the veil of 
religion. 

The second, Sudkanay we shall mention, is what is called the 
Ndmd Kir^tan, This is a very simple matter. It consists in the 
mere repetition of some of the names of Krishna. The formula 
of the N^ni& Kirt’tan, prevalent in this part of Bengalis as fol- 
lows ; “ Hari KrisJma, Hari Krishnay KrishnUy Krishna ! Hari, 
Hariy Hari Ram! Hari Rdm, Ram, Ram! Hari, Hari r The 
Hari Ndmds are counted by beads of the sacred Tul(hi plant. 
The rosaries are of different lengths. We have seen a rosary 
consisting of one hundred thousand beads. But the common 
rosary consists of one hundred and eight beads. The piety of a 
Vaishnava is generally estimated by the number of times the ro- 
sary is gone round. No real Vaishnava, under whatever circum- 
stances, drinks water, or tastes food, without making at least 
one revolution of the sacred Mdld, the name by \^ich the 
rosary is designated. It is an object of adoration, and is 
generally enclosed in an envelope of silk, neatly and tastefully 
made. In every village of Bengal, the Grihastha Vaishnavas 
are seen, after the morning ablutions, and at nights, duly count- 
ing their rosaries. While walking in the stijeits, their fingers 
are observed rolling over the Tulasi beads, and their lips in 
motion. The Ndml Kirt’tan, however, isrfcrfonned in silence 
No audible voice is heard : ^e fingers imd th& lips are onl;; 
observed to be in the utmost activity. Experienced Vaishna* 
vas— veterans in the^service of the Ntoi Kut’tan— can manage 
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rery ofteii to serve God and Mammon at the same time. They 
may be seen listening to a conversation and taking their part 
in it, and at the same time enp^ed in counting their beads. 

Marvellous effica^ is ascrioea to this S&dhana. It is the 
only thing necessary in this age of sin and vice for the attain- 
ment of future felicity. The neglect of the rest of the Sadha- 
nas can amply be atoned for by a diligent performance of Hari 
This is pre-eminently the duty of the K41i Yuga. 

The S^dhana of San-kirftan is different from the Ndmd Kirf^ 
tan. The latter is performed by an individual Vaishnava by 
himself; the former in the compny of other Vaishnavas. 
The Kirt’tan is celebrated inaudibly for the most part, 
without the accompaniment of music. The Sankirt’tan, on 
the other hand, is celebrated vociferously, accompanied with 
musical concerts, such as they are. The one may be regarded 
as personal and private devotion ; the other social and public. 
Specimens of the Sankirt’tan have already been offered to 
the reader. The enthusiastic dancing and sintpng, and devo- 
tional vociferations of the Nadiyk saint and his fanatical follow- 
ers round the car of the great Jagannath of Nilachal, are 
examples of what is meant oy the Sankirt’tan. It is by no 
means unusual amongst the Vaishnavas. On occasions of the 
great Vaishnava festivals, such as the Kadhd Ashtami, or 
the Naudatsab, the Rath, or the Ras Jatra, processions of the 
followers of Chaitanya are to be met with in innumerable villag- 
es in Bengal, who by their pious shrieks rend the skies. The 
enthusiasm they manifest is worthy of a better cause. The 
flow of religious sensibilities and the play of the feelings are 
worthy of note ; while the streams of tenderness rushing from 
their eyes bespeak the warmth of their passions and the since- 
rity of their professions. We have oiten accompanied these 
devotional bands, and witnessed evidences of the fanaticism of 
the devotees. Their minds intently fixed on the sole object of 
worship, with up-lifted hands and brazen throats, they celebrate 
the praises of Hari. They sing, they weep, they laugh, they 
dance. Much, if not the whole, however, is mere animal excite- 
ment And here let us remark once for all, that the devotion 
of the Vaishnava consists greatly in frames of the body, and 
sensations of the nervous system. A Bhakta of an emaciated 
frame of body and a weak voice, has very slender chance of at- 
taining to rebgious notoriety. A Herculean frame of body and 
a Stentorian voice generally gain the day. We cannot help 
contrasting the deep solemnity, the pc^ful tran<juillity, the 
calm repose, that pervade a place of Christiim worship, with iha 
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noiay uproar, the discordant music, and the incessant screams 
that attend the public celebration of the San-kirt’tan. 

The next Saahana, that merits attention, is the MaJiatsab, 
literally, great joy. On the death of a Go^in, or a notorious 
Mahanta, or Vaisnnava of celebrity, the Bhaktas meet together, 
perform the San-kirt’tan, and crown the celebrations by a grand 
religious feast This feast is called the Mahatsab, In a proper- 
ly conducted Mahatsab, eight Mdlsds, or plates, are offered to the 
gods and sages of the Vaishnavas ; three Mals^s to the three 
PrabhuSf Chaitanya, Nityananda, and Adwaitdnanda'; eight 
Mdlsds to the eight Kavi Radjas; six Mdlsds to the six Gosains, 
and sixty-four Mdlsds to the sixty-four Mahants. One great 
peculiarity of these feasts is that no distinctions of castes are 
observed : indeed, the principles of caste, as such, are repudiated 
by the system of Vaishnavism, as we shall see in the sequel 
Another peculiarity is the eatin^ of the Prasdd. After the rice 
and the aeveml dishes are cooked, they are heaped up together 
in a corner of the kitchen. The head Gosain, or Mahanta, as 
the case may be, takes a small quantity from this heap, eats It, 
and mixes it with the rest. ♦ The whole then becomes Prasad^ 
which is greedily devoured by the hungry Vaishnavas, with great 
Bhakti. The eating of the Prasad is said to be accompanied 
with great merit. But this is not all. The eating of the 
Adhramrita is accompanied with the largest quantum of merit, 
or phaL Now what may our readers suppose this mysterious 
Adhramrita to be ? It is nothing else than tlie leavings in 
the plate of the Gosain, or Mahanta, after he has satisfied his 
hungeri This food, highly delicious to the sanctified palate ol 
the humble Bhakta, and dignified with the names of the Maha- 
Prashd and Adhramrita, falls not to the share of the vulgar hen 
of common Vaishnavas. It is partaken of only by those whi 
stand high in the favour of the Gosain, or the Mahanta, ati' 
who have made considerable attainments in devotion. This cer 
tainly, like the servile veneration of the Gtiru, is a disgustin 
, feature of the religion of Chaitanya. We may remark thu 
*^he8e feasts are sometimes celebrated on other occasions tha 
those of the decease of any remarkable Vaishnava. An anmi 
Mahatsab is celebrated in the grandest style at Agardwipi'h 
noted sanctuary of the Vaishnavas in Bengal 

It is unnecessary to pursue any further the religious duti 
of the Vaishnavas. We shall barely mention a few more of t 
sixty-four S^hanas. 

Some of them are mere moral duties, such as avoiding < 
traction and calumny ; eubjugation of the passions of anger, h 
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fear, and grief, &C. Others are ludicrous, such os the adora- 
tion of the cow, Tulaai plant, and banian tree ; uoii-indulgence 
ill reading many books ; dancing, singing, and prostration. 

To one in narticu^r, called Bhagavata-Smban, or the hearing 
of the Sri Bndgavata repeated, a great deal of religious merit 
is attached. Not unlike the wandering minstrels of by-goue ages, 
the troubadours of Provence, the Minne-singers of Uermany, 
and the Improvisatori of Italy, there arc reciters in India, digni- 
fied with the appellation of Katkaks^ who make it their busi- 
ness td recite large portions of the Sri Bhdguvat, or any other 
religious poem. Seated ou an elevated platform, with the 
sacred volume before him, his person adorned with a garland 
of flowers, with a clear voice and melodious tone, the orator 
recites and expounds to the enraptured multitude, that hang on 
his lips, some episode from the Sri Bhiigavat This periodical 
recitation of the principal religious books is a strong incidental 
cause of the perpetuation of Hinduism. 

Another is Mathura-hdsy or a residence in the city of Ma- 
thura. To a Vaishnava no other city in the world has greater 
attractions than tliatin which his lord and master was born. lie 
therefore regards residence in it as a sojourning in the blissful 
realms of Vaikantlia itself. To this Sadhana the highest merit 
is attached. ** Of all the Sadhanas,*’ says tlie autlior of the 
Ckaritdmrita, the most efficacious are the following ; the eom- 
‘ nany of pious Vaishnavas; Nnma Kirt’tan; the hearing of 
‘ Bhagavat ; residence in Mathura ; and the adoration of the 
* Sir Murth:^ 

After dwelling at some length on the ‘^credenda et agenda” 
of the theology of the Vaishnavas, we shall conclude this ar- 
ticle with a few remarks on their social cliaracteristics, and 
general habitfjand manner. 

A Vaishnava is known by his peculiar Tiloluiy which consists 
of two perpendicular lines of white ochre, that, descending from 
the forehead, meet in a jioint near the root of tlie nose, and arc 
continued in one line to its extremity ; by his neck4acey consist- 
ing of Tulasi beads ; and by his Japa-mdld, or rosary, commonly 
of one hundred and eight beads. Not unlike the Pharisees 
of old, his breast, temples and arms arc stamped with the names 
of Radhd and Krishna. But the modern Vaishnava has beaten 
the old Pharisee hollow. The latter used only phylacteries, on 
which some memorable sentences of the law were inscribed, 
but the former often uses a piece of cloth, every inch ot 
which is stamped with the names of his favourite deity. 
The Vaishnava also has his peculiar, way of cropping the 
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hair. When he cuts his hair short, he leaves a slender 
lock in the crown, which hangs dangling towards the back, 
and which he sanctifies by the name of Chaitanya-sikha. 
Thus accoutred, he is an object of universalize. He is, indeed, 
a city set on a hill. Wherever he goes, he is known by his 
unique dress, while the words, which incessantly escape his lips, 
Gour-bala, Rddha, Krishna, §*c., mark at once his faith and his 
creed. The Vairagi, or the ascetic Vaishnava, has, in addition, 
a basket, or pot, or a dried pumpkin shell, in which to collect 
alms. He never condescends to ask alms, but, standing at 
the doors of private houses, he repeats Rddhd 

Krishnd^* — the usual formula of mendicity. The regular 
Vaishnavas, as contra-distinguished from the secular Vaishna- 
vas, take the vow of poverty. They profess to acquire no 
property, but live upon alms. Some of them live congregat- 
ed together in something like monastic establishments, called 
Akrds, or Maths, A Math consists of a temple, a residence for the 
Mahanta, or abbot of the establishment, and huts for the accom- 
modation of the resident and travelling Vaishnavas. The glean- 
ings of daily mendicity are the means of their support. They 
have, of course, a sort of community of goods. But regular 
and well-conducted Akris are not found in Lower Bengal. We 
have seen several Akras of the Bengal Vaishnavas; but they 
are miserable and wretched establishments, compared with those 
of Upper India. 

The laws of the Vaishnavas, (we mean the Vairdgi Vaishna- 
vas) regarding marriage are very loose. The institution*of re- 
gular and legalized marriage does not exist among them ; they 
five in a sort of promiscuous concubinage. Though dignified 
with the name of Vairdgi, or passionless, many of them are 
monsters of vice. By the payment of the paltry sum of one 
Rupee and four annas, a Vaishnava is joined, we shall not say, 
in marriage, but concubinage, to a female of that persuasion. 
But should he be inclined to repudiate his mistress, it can be 
done with the greatest facility by the payment of the 
same sum again to a Gosain. We neea not say that 
this pernicious custom is the fruitful mother of a thou- 
sand immoralities. Indeed it is doubtful whether a set of 
more immoral men, than the lowest Sort of the Vairagis, is 
to be found in all Bengal. We will not outrage the feelings of 
the reader by detailing the atrocities of the Nerds and Neris, 
a species of male and female Vaishnava vagrants. They are 
justly reckoned by the mass of tlie Hindu population as monsters 
of iniquity and the pests of society. 
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The natural tendency of Vaishnavism is to break down the 
fetters of caste. Chaitanya repudiated this baneful institution, 
inasmuch as he is said to have converted five Muhammadans 
t,o his faith. Though a Brahman, he freely mixed with all 
the castes, and bestbwed the treasures of Bhakti upon any one, 
that chose to receive them. Agreeably to the spirit or their 
faith and the j)ractice of their master, the Vaishnavas receive all 
castes into their communion. The Hari Ndmd is given to the 
Brahman as well as the Chanddla. The Vair^gis, though origi- 
nally ef different castes, eat together, and look upon each other 
as brethren. A Brahman Vairagi, as such,\% not more honoured 
than a Vairagi of one of the low castes. Muhammadans have 
been received into the community of the Vaishnavas; but such 
cases have rarely happened. Amongst the secular Vaishnavas, 
however, the distinctions of caste are observed with the great- 
est rigidity. Though believers in the divinity of Chaitanya, 
and in all his doctrines, though full of respect and reverence 
for the Vairdgia of all castes whatsoever, they observe amongst 
each other the rules of caste with the greatest pertinacity. That 
system, indeed, is too deep-rooted to be eradicated by the efforts 
of any Hindu sect. 

We may remark here, that in opposition to the universal 
practice of all the Hindus, the Vaishnavas feel no scruple in 
burying, instead of burning, their dead. This is true only 
of the Vair^i- Vaishnavas. Neither is it to be fancied 
that all the vairagis are buried. Far from it; the major 
part (^* them are burned like the rest of the Hindus ; while 
the remains of a celebrated Vairdgi or Mahanta may occasion- 
ally be seen to be interred. 

Before concluding this imperfect sketch of the Vaishnavas 
of Bengal, a slight notice of the two heresies, that have risen 
amongst them may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
These heretics pass under the names of the Spashtlia Ddyakas 
and the Kartta-Bhajas, The chief peculiarity of the former is 
the repudiation of that servile veneration, which is rendered by 
all the other Vaishnavas to the Gfird. A mystical association 
of the male and female devotees, not unlike that which obtain- 
ed among the Belgic and German Beghards in Europe, is ano- 
ther of tneir characteristical features. 

The Kartk-Bhajas, so called from their devotion to the one 
Karta, or Creator, are the reputed followers of one Oule 
Chdndy a fanatic of no mean order. Professor Wilson, on the 
authority we presume of Mr, Ward, makes B4m Saran Pdl 
the founder of the sect But this gentleman was only one 
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of tlic twenty-two disciples of Ou/e Clmnd^ the oi*igi,nal founder 
of the sect. The stronghold of Karta-Bhajism is Ghoshp^rd, 
opposite Tribeni, on the banks of the Bhagirathi, thirty miles 
north of Calcutta. The whole of their gj’actical religion is 
comprised in the following precept of the fdunder : — 

“ Guru Dhara, Satya Bala, Sanga Chala.” 

i. e, “ Attach yourself to a Gdrd, follow him, and speak the 
truth.” Discarding the Gosains, the Gdrus of the orthodox 
VaishnavaSj they attach themselves to the Pals of Ghoshpdra, 
to the chief man amongst whom they render a hom^e almost 
divine. Miracles are not infrequent amongst them. The Kartd 
cures all manner of diseases without the application of medi- 
cine. They send forth evangelists and deaconesses to make 
proselytes of the other sectaries. 

The system of Chaitanya is an important innovation on Hin- 
duism. It is interesting to contemplate, as an index of the 
march of religious ideas. It contains the germs of certain great 
religious truths. There is a tendency in it to universal dif- 
fusion, This is an important idea in religion. It was lost 
sight of by the ancient religionists of India. Like the esoteric 
and exoteric doctrines of the Greek philosophers, the Hindus 
had, and still have, onp religion for the lettered few, and another 
for the ignorant many. The Gvdn Kanda contains the theo- 
logy of intellectual men, and the Karma Kanda that of the 
illiterate multitude. The transcendental theosophy of the 
priestly class is quite different from the mythical religion of the 
people. This want of a fellowship in religious interest between 
men of culture and the unthinking multitude is repudiated by 
Chaitanya. His system encourages no monopoly of religious 
knowledge. It places the same doctrines before learned and 
unlearned men. It has no mysteries, into which all its votaries 
may not be initiated. Its simplicity is another important 
peculiarity. This too is a move in the right direction. Unlike 
the metaphysical abstractions, refined subtleties, and hair-Hiplit- 
ting distinctions of the Vedanta, all which pre-eminently unfit 
it to be the religion of a whole nation, the doctrines of Chai- 
tanya are simple and level to the comprehension of the meanest 
capacity. Unlike too the multitudinous rites and ceremonies 
prescribed in the Hindu rituals, it proclaims the omnipotence 
of one principle, and the vast efficacy of one religious duty. 
In insisting on Bliakti, as a sine qud non of personal religion, 
it has made a faint approximation to faith, that prolific prin- 
ciple of the Christian, revelation. It has brought out a new 
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element in the natural history, so to speak, of religious feeling; 
In opposition to the cold, intellectual and abstract idea of re- 
ligion, which the Vedanta proposes, and the totally external 
view, which the popTilar superstition gives of it, Chaitanya lays 
much stress on the affections and sensibilities as constituting 
a great part of religion. We say not that the aspect, in which 
the system under review regards religion, is not external ; for 
that much of it is so, in a very gross sense, will be evident from 
what we have already written. But yet it is delightful to ob- 
serve that the heart, with its affections and feelings, has not been 
entirely thrown aside. We regard the system of Chaitanya as an 
interesting development of the religious consciousness of India. 
It is a sign of the times, and an index of the march of liberal 
ideas in religion. It contains the germs (and only the germs) of 
great religious principles, which were unknown to, or lost sight 
of, by the ancients, and which have had their full development 
in the pages of the only true revelation vouchsafed to man. 
Christianity, of all systems of religion, is the best fitted to be- 
come the universal religion of the world. It teaches the uni- 
versal depravity of the whole human race, and consequently 
proposes the same remedy to all. It presents the same divine 
truth — the truth that sanctifies — ^to the free and the bond, the 
learned and the unlearned, the mighty and the ignoble. It is 
adapted to all countries. It is a plant whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations. And by what divine simplicity is it 
pervaded ! Although it has heights inaccessible and depths 
unfathomable by the mightiest intellect, yet its cardinal doc- 
trines are such as “ a way-faring man, though a fool, need not 
err therein.” 
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Art. VIlL—TAe Englishman, Bengal Hurkaru, Morning 
Chronicle, Citizen, Friend of India, Eastern Star, Delhi 
Gazette, Mofussilife, Lahore ChromcUy^and Agra Messen- 
ger, 1850. 

The publication of the first number of this Review for the 
present year reminds us of the engagement we made to offer 
our reauers a brief notice of the transactions of each succeed- 
ing year, more especially at this Presidency, drawn ffom the 
local chronicles enumerated above, and from all other sources 
of information, to which we might obtain access. In our re- 
view of the previous year, we had occasion to record the de- 
cisive victory of Guzerat, which terminated the second war in 
the Punjdb, and which was followed, as a necessary conse- 
quence, by the incorporation of the remainder of Runjit 
Sing’s kingdom on both sides the Indus with our own territo- 
ries. We have now the pleasure of stating that, with the ex- 
ception of an insimificant outbreak of the mountaineers of 
Kohat, who cannot brook our interference with their wild inde- 
pendence, the whole of the Punjab has continued during the 
past year in a state of profound peace. That year may there- 
fore be considered as the first season of repose from military 
operations and political anxieties, which we nave obtained since 
we crossed the Indus, at the beginning of 1839. During the 
ten years, which have elapsed between the passage of that 
river on the 14th of February, 1839, and the battle cf Guze- 
rat on the 2l8t of February, 1849, we have, it is true, enjoyed 
intervals of freedom from actual warfare ; but we have never been 
at liberty to contemplate the reduction of our war establish- 
ment. The temporary lull of warfare was disturbed by per- 
petual anxieties regarding the future *, and we were still con- 
strained to hold ourselves in readiness to meet and repress the 
hostility of the remaining independent princes of India, who had 
large armies at their command. This period will, therefore, be 
marked in our Indian annals as the ten years of war, by which 
the process of consolidating our power in India was completed. 
The transactions, by which it was successively marked, are bo 
evidently linked with each other, that they may be regarded as 
belonging to the same series of events, which have resulted in 
the final extinction of the native powers of Hindustan, and 
the establishment of our power on a firm basis. Every military 
movement, after our expeoition into Affghanistan may be tmeed, 
directly or indirectly, to the influence which our disastrous rc- 
, treat exercised on the minds of the independent sovereigns of 
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India, and on our own views of policy. The entire annihila- 
tion of so la^e a British array by the A%hans produced the 
effect of giving fresh heart and encouragement to the princes 
who were still possessed of military power and resources, and 
of reviving the apparently forlorn hope of being able to expel 
us from the country. At the same time, the disasters and (lis- 
grace of that period appear to have created, in the minds of our 
own rulers, an idea of the necessity of repressing, by efforts of 
extraordinary vigour and severity, anjr indication of presumption 
and assurance, which might be manifested by the native powers. 
We seemed to feel that we had the ‘prestige’ of our invincibility 
to restore, and that the slightest opposition, which could be 
traced to the lower estimate of our power created by our ex- 
pulsion from Affghanistan, must be met by immediate and de- 
cisive action. We had become sensitive of the smallest re- 
sistance: and those proceedings on the part of Native princes, 
which might have been before passed over without notice, as- 
sumed a degree of importance from the delicacy and difficulty 
of our position. To this cause may be attributed, in a great 
measure, the wars with Scinde and Gwalior. It is not im- 
probable, that neither the Arnirs of Scinde nor the Ministers 
at Gwalior would have ventured to encounter us in the field, if 
the Affghans had not taught them that our power might be suc- 
cessfully assailed. It is also quite possible, that, under other cir- 
g cumstances, wo could have afforded to overlook any indisposition 
on their part to yield instant compliance with our wishes. 

The J^unjab wars are still more closely linked, as cause and 
effect, witli the annihilation of our army in the passes of 
Affghanistan. Lord Hardinge left Calcutta in October 1845, 
with the firmest resolution not to go to war with the Sikhs ; and, 
when he was reminded of this circumstance after the four battles 
of the Sutlege, he was enabled to say with strict truth, tliat 
he had not deviated from his resolution ; and that it was the 
Sikhs, who went to war with him, not lie with the Sikhs. The 
wanton invasion of our territories by the army of the Khalsa 
was the natural result of our former disasters, which had inspired 
the Sikhs with an overweening confidence in their own strength 
and resources, and a corresponding contempt for our prowess. 
The reasoning of the Punjab soldiery was very simple, and to 
their own minds perfectly conclusive. The Affghans had re- 
cently chased the English from their territories with ignominy 
and slaughter ; but the troops of Kunjit Sing had before that 
period humbled the Affghans, and wrested Peshawur from them; 
the Sikh troops must therefore be more, than a match for the 
English. We thus trace the three wars we have waged within 
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the Indus to our expedition beyond it : and, however unadvisable 
that expedition may have been, it has thus been the means, 
directly or indirectly, of forcing on those measures, which have 
resulted in the complete consolidation of our power. We 
have extinguished the three independent mUitary organizations, 
which existed within the Indus when we crossed that river in 
1839. We have captured the formidable artillery, consisting 
of more than a thousand pieces of cannon, which these inde- 
pendent princes possessed, and reduced their countries to the 
same state of subordination, as Bengal and Behar. Not* a shot 
can now be fired from Peshawur to Capo Comorin without our 
permission. Colonel Clive, after the re-capture of Calcutta and 
the humiliation of the Nawab in 1757, uttered the memorable 
expression, “We cannot pause here;” and the course of events 
has fully verified his prophecy. In that year, we placed a Na- 
wab of our own on the musnud of Mfirshedabad. Before a 
century has elapsed, we have placed a king of our making on 
the throne of Cashmere : and that remote valley, hitherto known 
only to our poets, has become the summer resort of our officers. 
In the intermediate period, we have succeeded in subduing 
every independent prince ; and those, who retain any degree of 
power, are indebted for it to our consideration and forbearance. 
We have been ninety-two years, reckoning from the battle of 
Plassey to that of Cuzerat, in establishing our absolute .and 
undisputed supremacy throughout the Mogul empire : and the , 
year, we are now reviewing, is the first in which we are enabled 
to contemplate the consolidation of our authority. ^ « 

The present is, therefore, the most appropriate time for look- 
ing back, and counting the cost of the ten years’ war, which has 
rendered us supreme throughout India. The question is one of 
interest, if not of importance. We have therefore endeavoured to 
form the most accurate estimate of the expenditure occasioned 
by our four expeditions to Affghanistan, Scinde, Gwalior and 
the Punjdb. For this purpose we have consulted the financial 
statements, annually prepared at the India House, and printed 
by order of Parliament. We have taken the expense of our 
military establishment during the four years of peace, which 
preceded the ten years’ war; and the average of these peaceful 
years we assume as the expenditure, which would in all proba- 
bility have been incurred in the military department, from 
1838-39 to 1848-49, if we had not crossed the Indus and plant- 
ed ourselves at Kabul. The average of this expenditure (for the 
four years) is, in round numbers, a little above eight crorcs of 
rupees, or Eight millions sterling. If the same scale of ex- 
penditure had been continued from 1838-39 to 1848-49, the 
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lotal expense of the war department would have been eighty- 
eight crores and a half of rupees : but the expenditure has ac- 
tually amounted to 108 crores and a half of rupees. The dif- 
ference is twenty chores, or Twenty millions sterling : and we 
are therefore fully borne out in assuming this sum as the cost 
of our campaigns during this period. It may be necessary to 
state, that we have included in this account, not only the entire 
charge of the military department and of extraordinary war 
charges at each Presidency, but the charges incurred in Eng- 
land, which, either strictly or apparently, belonged to this de- 
partment. 

It remains now to consider from what sources this expendi- 
ture has been obtained. When the hostility of the frontier 
tribes at the Cape recently constrained the British authorities 
to take the field, the campaign entailed an expenditure of more 
than a million sterling on the British Excheemer, for which the 
people of England were called to provide. Whatever may be 
the moral character of the wars in which we have been engag- 
ed during the last ten years, and whatever the political value 
of the territories which have thereby been added to our Indian 
empire, we have at least this satisfactory consideration, that 
England has been burdened with no portion of the expense. 
It lias been met, partly from the resources of the country it- 
self, and partly from loans borrowed on the security of Indian 
revenue. On turning to the published accounts, we find that 
the Indian debt, which stood at Ils. 32,26,65,000 on the 30th 
of April, 1838, had risen to Ks. 45,95,76,000 on the 30th of 
April, 1848, the latest date to which we have any statement. 
The debt has thus been augmented by a little less than Thir- 
teen millions and a half ; and, if we add — at a hazard — two 
millions more for the year 1848-49, we shall find the increase 
of our debt during this period to have amounted to about Fifteen 
millions and a half sterling. The remaining Four millions and 
a half of the war expenditure have evidently been supplied 
from the revenues of the country. Our Indian national debt has 
thus been swelled to Forty-eight millions, which does not ex- 
ceed two years of gross income. The permanent burden there- 
by imposed on the resources of the country, for the interest 
of these loans, is £760,000 a year. Considering, however, the 
consolidation of our power, which lias thus been achieved, the 
removal of all cause of anxiety from the ambition or folly of 
native chiefs, and the thorough hold we have hereby acejuired 
of the country — these permanent advantages cannot be said to 
have been too dearly bought by this addWonal charge on our 
revenues. There is moreover one peculiar feature in the public 
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debt of India; that, as it is owing cluefly to natives of influene 
in all parts of the country, it gives them the strongest interes 
in the permanence of our power. 

That the extension of the empire ha^ contributed to iti 
strength in no ordinary degree, will not at this time of day b( 
disputed by any, but those who refuse to allow experience 
its due weight in correcting their own foregone conclusions. 
Throughout the whole period of the growth of the empire, some 
of the most illustrious of Indian statesmen have been found to 
deprecate the expansion of our territories, as the greatest cala- 
mity which could befal us, and the inevitable fore-runner of our 
downfall. One of the wisest and most intelligent officers, by 
whom the Government of India has ever been administerecl, 
Mr. Charles Grant, thus wrote in 1792: This nrobable ne- 
^ cessity of extending our conquests is one of the disadvantages 
‘ attending our dominion in Hindustan ; for the wider it spreads, 

* the more vulnerable we become. It was the unwieldiness of 
‘ the Mogul empire, that accelerated its fall.” Similar sentiments 
have been promulgated, at every stage of our progress, by men 
of large reputation for wisdom and fore-thought ; and there was 
at the time every reason to put confidence in their correctness. 
It was indeed impossible to ascertain their fallacy, till we had reach- 
ed the termination of our conquests and extinguished every op- 
ponent. It is only at the present time, when we have reached 
this consummation, that we are enabled, from our own more 
enlarged experience, to discover the utter unsoundness of these 
opinions. It was not the unwieldiness of the Mogul empire, or 
of any other dynasty in India, which occasioned its downfall, 
but the utter want of capacity in the purple-born princes, who 
succeeded the iron warriors by whom these empires were found- 
ed. As soon as the throne came to be filled by one, who had 
been nurtured in the lap of oriental effeminacy, the sceptre 
departed from his House. Had every Mogul emperor 
possessed the talent and vigour of Akbar, the Mogul empire 
would scarcely liave been dissolved. The unity of the Mali- 
ratta power of Sevjyi was broken up within a short period 
of his death; and Runjit Sing had not been dead four 
years, before the kingdom, created by his genius, became 
the prey of the wildest anarchy. There is no such element 
of weakness and dissolution in the British empire in the East 
Its earliest were its weakest days. With the progress of 
improvement in our native land, under the eye of rarliament, 
ana the control of public opinion, and the vigilance of the 
public press, the administration of India has gradually become 
more pure, healthy and vigorous ; and there is infinitely more 
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administrative energy in it now, when it embraces the whole 
of India, than when we possessed only Bengal and Behar. 
Tliere is a constant infusion of fresh Anglo-Saxon blood into 
the veins of the adnjinistmtion, which maintains the robustness 
of its constitution, and imparts to it the highest moral and 
political vigour. The English Government in India, say the 
natives, is always strong, because it is always young. 

The opinion, whicJi the Duke of Wellington (then General 
Wellesley) delivered in 1800, has also been frequently quoted 
againstr the extension of our territories. In a letter to Sir 
Thomas Munro, he wrote : — 

In ray opinion, the extension of our territory and influence has been 
greater than our means. Besides, we have added to the nuraber and the 
description of our enemies, by depriving of employment those, who here- 
tofore found it in the service of Tippii and the Nizam. Whenever we spread 
ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize ourselves at the expense of theMah- 
rattas, we increase this evil. We throw out of employment and of means of 
subsistence all, who have hitherto managed the revenue, commanded or 
served in the armies, or have plundered the country. These people become 
additional enemies; at the same time that, by the extension of our territory, 
our means of supporting our Government and of defending ourselves are 
proportion ably decreased. 

But our means are at {present more than equal to the ex- 
tension, which our territories have acquired. Our military re- 
sources and the organization and efficiency of our military pow- 
er have been improved to a degree, of which the Duke could 
then have had no idea. As far as means” are concerned, 
we art much more competent to maintain our supremacy 
throughout the whole of India, than we were to meet the 
various exigencies of our position in 1800. The Duke wrote 
correctly and wisely according to the circumstances of tlie 
times, when, after the conquest of Mysore, there still re- 
mained five independent and powerful princes in India, sup- 
ported by large and well-equipped armies, and ready to take 
advantage of any event, which might aftbrd them the prospect of 
expelling us. During the last half-century all these pow- 
ers have been reduced to such a state of absolute subordination 
to our will, and have been so completely stripped of all politi- 
cal influence and military power, that their existence from 
year to year depends on our moderation and forbearance. We 
have become the sole and absolute rulers of the country, and 
all our political anxieties have ceased. We have now experience 
nt the fact, that it is far easier to manage the whole of India, 
when we have no enemy left, than to govern any considerable 
I^rtion of it, when surrounded by jealoijs princes and power- 

lul armies. The strength of our empire has increased with 

• 
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its size; and we arc now enabled to administer a country^ 
2,000 miles in length, and 1,800 in breadth, with greater ease 
and fewer anxieties and embarrassments, then when we had only 
two provinces to look after. We are, moreover, in the age of 
steam and electricity — two mighty agencies, by which the unity 
and the vigour of a central Government may be maintained 
with matchless ease at its distant extremities. It is in a great 
measure by the aid of these modern instruments of Government, 
that the Republic of North America presents the phenomenon 
of a union of the most remote states by the feeble bond of 'Tepub- 
llcan institutions : and, great indeed would be our shame, if, 
with the same powerful means at our command, we are unable 
to keep our Indian empire from being dismembered. 

The finances of India have furnished a prolific topic of discus- 
sion to the influential press of London and our local journals. 
The last accounts, presented to Parliament, exhibited a deficit of 
more than Two millions and a quarter sterling. This announce- 
ment naturally became a source of disquietude — more especially 
as the deficiency was greater than it had been at any former 
period, and appeared to bo gradually increasing. Those, who 
looked onlj at the surface, were led to conclude, that the 
finances ot the country were irretrievably disorganized, and 
that the Government of India was rapidly approaching the 
crisis of bankruptcy. As the termination of the Charter was at 
hand, it was surmised that Parliament would not only be 
constrained to place the administration in other hands, but 
to assess the people of England to relieve the finances of 
India. But it only required a close and diligent examina- 
tion of the various items to perceive, that all these gloomy 
anticipations were altogether out of place ; that the defi- 
ciency arose from peculiar and transient circumstances, and 
must necessarily disappear, as soon as they passed away. It 
was manifest on the face of the accounts, that three-fourths of 
this deficit, or £1,600,000, arose from the extraordinary ex- 
])enses of the last campaign in the Punjdb, which was terminat- 
ed by the victory of Guzerat ; and that it would not appear in 
the accounts in the next year. The balance of the deficiency, 
about £660,000, must be considered as the additional charge for 
the interest of loans contracted during the last war, which arc, 
of course, of a more permanent character, and can only be met, 
either by retrenchments, or by an improvement in the resources 
of Government — for the next twenty-three years. At the end 
of that period — that is to say, in the auspicious year 1874 — that 
most extraordinary and unjust arrangement, by which the reve- 
nues of India were (in 1833) saddled for forty years with the 
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payment of the dividends on East India Stock, will terminate 
by effluxion of time ; and the interest on our increased debt in 
India, if not jprovided for before, will be made up by the lapse of 
the dividend funds. For the present, however, this demand must 
be made good, either by a diminution of expeftditure, or by the 
increase of our receipts. Some of our establishments may be 
susceptible of economical reductions — though we have but one 
sinecure at this Presidency, the Quarter Master Generalship of 
Queen’s troops, an office kept up solely as a piece of Horse 
Guards’ patronage. But our chief expectation must rest on the 
augmentation of the public revenue : and there is every reason 
to believe, that the Court of Directors will soon be able to pre- 
sent a far more satisfactory balance sheet ; and that, if there be 
no surplus of income exhibited in a year or two, it will arise 
simply from the large and libenil expenditure of Government 
on objects of national importance and utility — canals, railways, 
and electric telegraphs. 

In reference to the annual revenue of Bengal proper, wo 
are enabled to .refer to the statements published annually by 
order of the Deputy Governor of Bengal in the Official 
Gazette, No corresponding statement of the revenues of the 
North West Provinces is published by the Goverment of Agra, 
which, though pre-eminently liberal in the communication of sta- 
tistical information, has not hitherto thought it advisable to put 
the public in possession of such a return of its revenues, made 
up by its own Accountant. We feel confident that this omis- 
sion has Arisen entirely from inadvertence, and that when the 
subject has been brought distinctly to the notice of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, we shall speedily be furnished with these state- 
ments, in that invaluable repertory of facts, The official cor- 
respondence of the North West Provinces.” The annual state- 
ment of the receipts and disbursements of the provinces of 
Bengal and Behar, published in the Official Gazette, to which 
we have alluded, informs us that, including about six lakhs of 
rupees from the eastern settlements, the sum collected in the 
last official year was Rs. 10,72,58,000; while the expenditure 
required for the local administration was Rs. 3,58,48,000, leav- 
mg about 714 lakhs, or a little above Seven millions sterling, for 
the interest of the debt, the military establishments, and the 
borne charges. This is the largest revenue, which these pro- 
vinces have ever yielded in any year, since they came into our 
possession. The highest amount, which the revenue of these 
J^ubahs ever attained, even under the rack-rent system of 
Cossim, from 1760 to 1763, was aboift Two millions and 
^ half sterling. We obtained the Dewanny .in 1765; but,* 

D D 
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during the seven years, which succeeded that event, the revenues 
of Bengal were left a prey to native depredation— while the 
servants of the Companj devoted their attention exclusively to 
their private trade, and were often able to ,rcalize an income of 
£10,000 a year, while enjoying an official salary of only Ks. 
200 a month.^ When Warren Hastings assumed charge of the 
Government in 1772, he found the finances of the province a 
complete chaos. He applied his magnificent talents to the re- 
formation of abuses, ana the creation of a system of finance : 
and he pursued his plans with such undaunted res6lution, 
amidst the most formidable obstacles, that he was enabled 
to inform his Honourable Masters, on quitting the Go- 
vernment in 1784, that the revenues of the province had 
been augmented to Five millions and a half sterling. Of the 
revenues of the North West Provinces, we have no return 
later than that of 1848-49, published by order of Parliament 
on the 25th of June last. From it we learn that the gross 
collections under the Government of Agra amounted to Rs. 
5,83,1 7 ,000. Putting these two sums together, we have a reve- 
nue of Rs. 16,55,75,000, or Sixteen millions and a half, derived 
from two divisions of the Presidency of Fort William. 

Tills income is more than Four millions in excess of that, which 
was obtained from these provinces at the commencement of the 
present Charter. It may not be deemed uninteresting to the 
reader, if we enable him to trace the various items to which 
this increase is to be referred. We have, therefore, placed in 
juxta-position, the details of the revenue in the two divisions 
of the Presidency at these two periods; — 

Banf/al Presidency, 


Aliut 

Post OIBce,, 

Miscollaneoua General, 

Stamps 

Judicial, 

/iUnd Revenue 

Abkari and Sayer, 

Miscellaneous, 

Miscellaneous in the Revenue 

Department 

Customs, including town and 

transit duties, 

Customs, without town and 
transit duties, 

Opium, 

Salt, 

M arine, : j 

Eastern Settlemeats, 


18.36-36, 

1840-50. 

3,20,000 

4,20,000 

5,(50,000 

4,92,000 

3,42,000 

2,83,000 

18,95,000 

22,62,000 

3,02,000 

10,48,000 

2,97,96,000 

3,71,96,000 

21,07,000 

37,61,000 


66,000 

6,72,000 


31,12,000 



88,43,600 

l,68,96.()()(i 

3,77,67,000 

1.65,66,000 

1,86,28,000 

5,04,000 

8,47,000 

11,74,000 

6,80,000 
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Miscellaneous Ciyil Receipts,,.. 3,42,000 

JntereBtB, 8, SI, 000 96,000 

Total... 7,49,95.00() 10,72,58,000 

• » It mm, . 

If we turn the Sicca Rupees of 1835-36 into the new coin- 
age of Company’s Rupees, in which the revenues of 1848-49 
are represented, we shall have a revenue of Eight millions 
sterling in the former, against the Ten millions and three quar- 
ters of, the later, period. 

North West Provinces, 


Post Office collections 

Stamp duties, 

Judicial Fees and Fines, 

Miscellaneous Civil Receipts, ... 

Land Revenue, 

Sayer and Abkari, 

Miscellaneous Revenue Receipts, 

Customs, 

Receipts from Salt duties, 

Interest on arrears of revenue, 
Land and Sayer revenues in the 
Ceded Saiigor and Nerbudda 
territories, 


1834-35.1^ 

1848-49. 


7,05,000 

9,84,000 

14,80,000 

1,60.000 

2,16,000 


26,000 

3,83,1 8, obo 

4,72,80,000 

10,61,000 

27,50,000 

2,04,000 

1,06,000 

47,68,000 

11,63,000 


43,00,000 

48,000 


28,50,000. 


Sa Rs. 

Co.’s Rs, 

4,80,37, 000 

5,8.1,17,000 


Altlv)ugh it is no part of our design to review the financial 
position of the other Presidencies, we shall not he considered 
as going far beyond the scope of this article, if we take the 
present opportunity of correcting a very important error, which 
has hitherto been committed, in estimating the revenues of the 
British Empire in the East. From the peculiar form, which 
has been adopted for many years at the India House in 
making up the financial staten^nts presented to Parliament, it 
has been supposed that the revenue, obtained from all the ])ro- 
vinces of India and administered by the East India Company, 
did not exceed Twenty millions sterling. But this is altoge- 
ther u fallacious view of the case. On casting up the receipts 
from the four Presidencies and the Punjab, it will be found 
that the gross revenue of the British Empire in India at the 
present time amounts to more than Tioenty-seven millions and a 
Italf sterling. In the following schedule, we have put down 
the latest authentic return of receipta from each province which 
• 

* We have taken the accounts of this year for comparison, because those of tlir 
next year are less particular and clear. , 
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was available, and the reader may receive it with the most im- 


plicit confidence 

* Rupees. 

Ben^ral Presidency. 1849-50 10,72,58,000 

North West Provinces, 1848-49 5,83,17,000 

Madras Presidency, 5,15,14,000 

Bombay Presidency, idem 3,94,14,000 

Punjab, old and new territory, 1849-50 2,03,81,000 


Grand Total, Hs.... 27,68,84,000 

The three great items, which constitute the main stay of our 
revenues in India, are — the Land-rent, the Salt, and the Opium. 
During the year under review, the revenue derived from the 
article*^ of salt in the Bengal Provinces exhibits little differ- 
ence from that of the preceding year; the receipts were Rs. 

1 ,35,28,000, and the expense of manufacturing it, Rs. 32,73,000, 
leavino' a nett profit on the salt manufactured by Government, 
of Rs.^ 1,02,45,000, or about One million sterling. Since the 
year 1846-47, the manufacture of salt in Bengal has been 
materially reduced, and with it the revenue derived from this 
source. The following statement will exhibit the difference : — 
Outlay. Return. Profit. 

1846-47 41,58,000 1,64,40,000 1,22,82,000 Rs. 

1849 50 32,73,000 1,35,28,000 1,02,55,000 „ 

But this has been in some measure compensated by the increase 
of imports, more especially from England, and the conse- 
quent increase of the import duties. The excise duty on salt 
manufiicturcd for Government in Bengal, is fixed at twd rupees 
eight annas the maund ; and this sum, added to the expense of 
manufacturing it, constitutes the price at which it is sold to the 
community. In order to afford a fair competition to the mer- 
chant, and to place his imported salt on terms of equality with 
the Government salt, a corresponding amount of customs duty is 
imposed on salt imported into Calcutta, from whatever port, and 
under whatever flag. Under thif arrangement, foreign salt — that 
is, salt imported by sea— has to compete only with the actual cost 
of salt manufactured in the country. The following table will 
shew the quantity of salt imported from all countries, and also 
from England, in the last six years and a half : — 

Imported from all countries. From England 

1844- 45 9,70,595 Mauuds. 791 Maunds 

1845- 46 15,81,986 „ 5,02,616 

184647 14,66,744 „ 3,52,835 , 

1847- 48 16,15,084 ., 7,52,998 

1848- 49 16,26,7^6 „ 4,59,803 

1849- .50..; 21,26,848 „ 6,24,673 

Six inonllis of 1850 51 14,55,007 „ 6,72,092 
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It will thus be seen that the importation of English salt in the 
first six months of 1850-51, that is, from May to October, 1850, 
exceeded the imports of the entire preceding year. 

This increase of Sports has not only supplied the market 
with a superior article at a cheaper rate, but it has silenced the 
clamours of those who were interested in the salt works in 
England. They had been led to suppose that it was the mono- 
poly of the manufacture of domestic salt, retained by Govern- 
ment in its own hands, which extinguished their prospect of 
obtaining a market for their salt in India, and were thus led 
to place themselves in direct hostility to the East India Com- 
pany, and to prepare for a vigorous campaign against the mono- 
poly at the close of the present Charter. They have now dis- 
covered their mistake. They have found that whatever obstacle 
existed to the freedom and extension of their salt imports, really 
lay in their inability to land their own salt in Calcutta as cheap 
as it could be manufactured in this country. They have now 
succeeded in sending salt which is able to compete in price 
with the indigenous salt ; and, in proportion as the import of 
salt from England has increased, the outcry against the mono- 
poly has died out. The question of an excise duty on manu- 
factured salt, and of customs duty on that which is imported — 
both being equal — is now felt to be a financial, and not a com- 
mercial, question. The retention of the monopoly of manufac- 
ture in the hands of Government, moreover, is rather beneficial 
than the reverse to the interests of the importers. The salt, 
thus mj«le, is chargeable with all the expensive machinery which 
the State maintains, and which serves to enhance the cost of 
the article with which they have to compete. If the manufac- 
ture of salt on behalf of t^e State was abolished, and every 
man was at liberty to manufacture whatever quantity he chose 
for sale, throughout a lino of sea-coast extending many hundred 
miles along the Bay of Bengal, the indigenous salt would be 
sold at a price far lower than that, at which it would be pro- 
fitable to introduce salt from England. At the same time it is 
proper to mention that the natives will not use Liverpool salt, 
if they know it to be such ; nor will they eat any white, clean 
looking salt, lest it should be from Liverpool. Strange to say, 
that salt has to undergo a certain process of adulteration, by 
mixture with mud and black solar evaporation salt, before it 
becomes fit for the Bengal market. 

^ It may not be uninteresting to the reader, to bring before 
him into one point of view, the whole of the revenue derived 
from the single article of salt, throughout aU the territories over 
which Lcadenhall Street and Cannon Row rule— ^cindc except- 
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ed. The following abstract is drawn from the latest return at 
each of the Presidencies, which we have been able to obtain. 
After deducting aU the expense of manufacturing the article, 
the nett income derived from it is found to^ exceed Two millioni 
and a half sterling. Thus: — 


Bengal: profit on manufactured Salt Ks. 1,02,55,000 

Duty on imported Salt, deducting the cost 

of collection „ 44,66,000 

North West Provinces „ 44,00,000 

Madras „ 37,60,000 

Bombay 22,83,000 

The Punjab „ 11,00,000 


Rs. 2,62,48,000 

Assuming the population of British India, including the Pun- 
jab, at eighty millions, we find the sum, contributed to the State 
by every man, woman and child, for the salt consumed in a 
twelve month, to be about five annas, or seven pence half penny. 

Tliis revenue is extracted from our own subjects. The profits 
of the opium are drawn from those of the Emperor of Chimi : 
and the financier will be happy, and the benevolent will lament, 
to hear that the returns have been larger in the past year, than 
in any preceding one, since the manufacture of the drug was 
made to contribute to the revenue. The cost of manufactur- 
ing it is put down in the official statement at Ks. 98,28,000 ; 
the returns from the sales at Ks. 3,77,59,000 — leaving a clear 
profit of Ks. 2,79,31,000. The amount received, during the 
same period at the Bombay Presidency, for the passes granted 
for the exportation of Malwa opium, were Ks. 71,50,000 on 
17,875 chests, making in the whole Ks. 3,50,81,000, The 
Government here were convinced that a larger produce would 
be beneficial to the revenue, and (in 1845) proposed a series of 
measures to the Court of Directors intended to encourage the 
cultivation of the poppy. The Court refused to sanction them, 
thinking the Government wrong, and being of opinion that the 
produce ought not to be increased. Meanwhile, the cultivation 
increased of itself, without the application of any stimulus, 
until, in 1848, the annual supply reached 35,000 chests, when 
the Government became alarmed and prohibited further exten- 
sion. But* it has since been found that even this increase does 
not lead to a proportionate fall in price, but on the contrary has 
greatly augmented the revenue. The prohibition has, therefore, 
now been taken offi Next year, the ryots of the central pro- 
vinces will be allowed to grow as much poppy as they please ; 
))ut they will oii^lj receive from the Government three rupee^ 
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eight annas a seer, instead of three rupees ten annas, or three 
rupees twelve annas, as they have hitherto done. This re- 
duction on the cost will produce a saving to Government of 
about Rs. 3,00,000 a year. 

The External Trade of the Presidency during the period un- 
der review has reached a degree of expansion, which it never 
attained before, since these provinces came under British authori- 
ty. The Imports amounted to Six crores and a half of rupees, the 
Exports to a fraction under Eleven crores — a crore of rupees 
being equivalent to a million sterling. Of tlie imports about 
two miflions and tliree quarters sterling, consisted of Piece 
Goods, Twist and Yarn from England. Of the entire imports 
of the year, amounting to Six millions and a half sterling, Four 
millions were received from England. 

Tlic increase of our Imports and Exports, since the Govern- 
ment of tills country was relieved of its commercial character, 
and its responsibilities were made exclusively political, will be 
I'ound deserving of particular attention. The comparative 
statement stand thus : — 

Imports Exports, 

1833-34 2,71,15,000 4,67,17,000 

1810-60 0,49,71,000 10,93,27,000 


Increase, Us. 3,78,56,000 


Ks. 6,80,10,000 


The last year has been rendered particularly memorable in 
the annals of British India by the commencement of two works, 
destined, we believe, to exercise the most important influence 
on its future welfare — the Hail Hoad and the Electric Tele- 
graph. The Hail in India was first projected by Mr. Macdon- 
ald Stephenson, in the year 1844, when he addressed a Memori- 
al on the subject to the Deputy Governor of Bengal, Mr. 
William Wilberforce Bird, pointing out the importance and the 
feasibility of the enterprize. Mr. Bird, in his official reply, 
stated his conviction of the great blessing which the establish- 
ment of Rails would confer on India, gave the undertaking 
the cordial approbation of Government, and engaged to promote 
it to the full extent of his power. When India is covered 
with a net work of Hails, a future age will turn with interest 
to the record of this first effort to introduce them into this coun- 
try. With the assurance afforded by the Deputy Governor, 
Mr. Stephenson proceeded to England, to organize a Company 
for the prosecution of the work. The Court of Directors re- 
ceived the proposals with that caution, with which every 
thing novel is regarded in Leadenhall , Street, waiting for 

the development of circumstances and the impulse of events, 

' > 
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before they ventured to pledge the patronage of Government, 
or the revenues of India, to its support. Wliile they were 
looking at the project with great caution, sixty thousand Sikh 
soldiery burst the boundary of the Sutlege, and poured a 
stream of invasion on our provinces ; anJ thus a new object of 
absorbing interest arose, to cast the Rail into the shade. But 
through the untiring efforts of Mr. Stephenson, the project 
was gradually making way in influential circles, and acquiring 
that position as an object of public importance, which would 
render it indispensible for the Indian authorities at Home to 
come to some decision on the subject. It was perceived at an 
early stage of the question that the capital for the undertaking 
must be furnished from England, and that, without a guaran- 
tee of a sufficient dividend from the Indian Government, no 
capitalist would invest his money in the undertaking. The 
leading principles, on which the Rail was to be extended to In- 
dia, became at length matured, and embraced the following pro- 
visions; that the work should be conducted by a chartered 
Company, under the controul of the officers of Government in 
India ; that the Government should provide the land, and also 
pay interest at the rate of four — subsequently increased to 
live — per cent, on the capital subscribed ; and that the State 
should be at liberty to take over the whole enterprize, and to 
replace all the capital, if it was not found to answer in the hands 
of the East India liailway Company, While these negotia- 
tions were pending, a mercantile crisis arose in England, and the 
value of monej?^ was raised to eight per cent ; it became neQessary, 
therefore, to fold up the project for a more auspicious season. 
Mr. Stephenson watched with much anxiety the return of pros- 
perity, and the repletion of ihe commercial arteries with capital : 
and, after five years of alternate hopes and fears, and exertions 
and disappointments, he had the happiness to see the East India 
Railway Company incorporated, and a contract entered into 
between it and the East India Company, on the 14th of 
August, 1849. The Court of Directors had originally offered 
to guarantee the employment of Three millions sterling on the 
Rail. It was subsequently cut down to One million, for an 
experimental line. But when the question came to be examined 
on the spot, it was found that so limited a sum as One million 
would not be sufficient for the completion of any line in any 
direction, from which any return could be expected ; and that, it 
the extension of the Rail was to depend on the pecuniary 
success of the first portion of it, it would be more advisable to 
abandon the enterpri;pe at once. The limited and conditional 
ari'angement regaraing the one million sterling, which had been 
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adopted by the Home authorities, became equally distasteful 
to the members of Government and to the public in India, and 
gave birth to loud complaints. When the remonstrances of 
tlie Indian community and the press reached England, Mr. 
Wilson, the Secretary to the Board of Controul, to whom the 
department of the Rail had been almost exclusively entrusted, 
declared, in his place in Pat'liament, and through the columns of 
his journal, the Economist^ that the views of the Indian Govern- 
ment at Home had been misunderstood ; that the experimental 
line was only another name for the First Section of the Rail ; 
and that there was no intention of stopping at the one mil- 
lion. 

The contract was signed on the 15th of August, 1849; but the 
detailed instructions, which were to accompany it, were not 
completed at the India Board before the middle of November. 
The Board and the Court were, however, anxious, that the 
time, which had thus been lost in London, should be made ujpby 
superior diligence in India ; and they inserted the most positive 
injunctions in their despatch, that no time whatever should bo 
lost in giving possession of the ground to the Railway staff. 
To give additional emphasis to this order, it was not only in- 
serted at the beginning of the despatch, but repeated in the 
closing sentence. When this communication was opened by 
Lord Dalhousie in Calcutta, in the first week of March, the 
Railway staff had not arrived. When the staff arrived. Lord 
Dalhousie had gone up for the season to Simlah, more than a 
thousand miles distant. Ten days of personal conference between 
the Railway officers and the head of the Government would have 
saved us many months of delay and disappointment. To obtain 
immediate possession of the ground, it was necessary to pass 
a new Act : but the preparation of the draft was delayecl for 
five months, and was not promulgated before the 1st of 
September, when two months more were allowed for the con- 
sideration of it. When, however, the time fixed for passing 
it arrived — that is to say, the Ist of November, which was 
filso the commencement of the season for field operations — it 
was found that, from some unexplained cause, the Act was not 
ready for enactment ; and it did not actually become law before 
the 25th of December. Even after it had passed, another 
month was allowed to slip away before the first foot of ground 
was made over to the Railway establishment. The result 
of these various delays, which are so characteristic of all Indian 
measures, has been the irreparable loss of the present sea- 
f'pn : but, if they produce the salutary qffect of preventing 
similar procrastination in future, they may not be without 

• 
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a countervailing advantage. Considerable allowance must be 
iriade for the novelty of the undertaking, and the peculiar 
circumstances of the Government. Hitherto every public opera- 
tion in India had been carried on with .slow and measured 
steps ; the work of months has usually been extended over the 
surface of years. The public authorities were not prepared 
for the vigorous commencement of an undertaking, in which 
the work of years was to be crowded into months. It took them 
in a great measure by surprize ; and hence it was by no means 
astonishing that an undertaking, in which the value bf time 
was counted by hours, should have been retarded in a country, 
in which time had never been accounted of any value whatever. 
Wc have not, therefore, made much more progress during the 
last fourteen or fifteen months, than to learn how future pro- 
gress may be accelerated. 

We have stated that the Indian authorities at Home sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of One million sterling on the first 
section of the Rail, leaving it to the Government of India to 
determine the direction of the line and the application of the 
capital. It was, therefore, proposed by the Railway Directors 
in India to employ it in the construction of a line from How- 
rah, opposite Calcutta, to the Burdwan Collieries, a distance 
of about a hundred and thirty miles ; and the proposal met the 
cordial approbation of the Governor-General. Contracts have 
been made for the first forty miles of this line to the village 
of Panddah ; and, at the time of our present writing, about five 
thousand men are employed in raising the embankments. It is 
to be hoped, that the whole of the line, between that point and 
the Ranigunge Colliery, will be surveyed, and that the plans 
will be sanctioned, before the beginning of November next ; so 
that operations may commence with vigour at the setting in of 
the ensuing cold weather. 

As it regards the continuation of the line to Allahabad and 
onwards through the Doab to Delhi, we are now enabled to bring 
down our report of progress to the end of March of the present 
year; and to state that Major Kennedy, who succeeded Mr. 
Simms as the Consulting Engineer of Government in September 
last, does not consider it advisable to carnr the Rail, as was ori- 
ginally proposed, in a direct line from the Collieries to Mirzapore 
tnrough the hills of Behar, a distance of three hundred miles ; 
partly, because that hilly region, and more especially theDunwah 
pass, present the most formidable engineering difficulties, and 
partly because the Soane, which is found to be only three quar- 
ters of a mile broad at its junction with the Ganges, is two miles 
and a half wide at the point at which it must be crossed on the di- 
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rect route — not to lueutlon that this long line of territory is 
almost without inhabitants, and that no return whatever could 
be expected till the Rail had actually reached Mirzapore. Major 
Kennedy has, therefore, proposed to turn it off from some place 
near Bddbdd, a few miles west of Burdwan, and run it in a 
northerly direction to Rajmahal ; and to carry it from thence 
along the right bank of the river to Patna, Mirzapore and Alla- 
habad. It remains for the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Controul to prove the sincerity of their wishes to extend the 
Rail throughout this Presidency, by giving their immediate 
sanction to this second section of the line, and the proportion- 
ate augmentation of the capital of the Company. 

Towards the close of the year 1849, Government appears for 
the first time to have contemplated the establishment of com- 
munications in India by means of the Electric Telegraph ; and 
Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, who had been engaged for many 
years in similar experiments, and had been successful in blowing 
up the wrecks of the Equitable and the Sir Herbert Haddock, 
was directed to prepare a report on the subject. His report 
has not as yet been made public by Government; but its 
contents have generally transpired. He is understood to have 
entered very minutely into the subject, and described with 
great ability the various difficulties, which were likely to be ex- 
perienced in constructing the lines above ground, and under 
ground. The result of his examination was to recommend an 
experiment upon the subterranean plan. His report is also 
said tc^ have treated of the establishment of telegraphic lines 
through India, which should extend from Calcutta to Agra, with 
branches to the most important stations on either side of this 
route, and from Agra — which was to be the great centre of 
communication — to Simla and Lahore, on the one hand, and 
to Bombay on the other. It was calculated that the entire dis- 
tance, included in these various lines of communication, would 
be equal to about 2,500 miles. The expense of such an under- 
taking in a country, of which there was as yet no experience, 
and the peculiarities of which differed so essentially from those 
of England and America, it was impossible to calculate with 
any degree of accuracy. The most approximate estimate, which 
Dr, O’Shaughnessy was enabled to form, for a double set of 
lines, is understood to have been about 750 Rs. the mile, which 
is only one-half the cost of Electric Telegraphs in England, 
.and about 30 per cent, more than the general expense of such 
undertakings in America ; and it was calculated that the subse- 
quent annual expense for repairs and establishment, through 
tne whole length of the line, would amount, exclusive of inter- 
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est on the original outlay, to about 86,000 Ks. The impor- 
tance of establishing such a line of communication through 
this extent of territory, both as regards the political and the 
military, the commercial and social interests of the country, it 
would be perfectly superfluous to dwell upon. The intelli- 
gence, brought from England by the steamer to Bombay 
twice a month, would thus be communicated within an hour 
to Agra and Lahore, to Simlah and Calcutta. Commer- 
cial advices would be conveyed three and four times a day 
to all the great martif of commerce. The Government of India 
would always be enabled to convey important political commu- 
nications to London within a month ; and orders from the seat 
of Government to the various military stations in the North 
West, where more than half the army is congregated, would 
bo communicated with instant speed ; while the Governor-Ge- 
neral, though residing at Simlah, mi^ht hold intercourse, hour 
by hour, with the Supreme Council in Calcutta. Previously 
to the commencement of any extended operations, liOAvever, it 
was proposed to Government to sanction an experimental line 
from Calcutta to Hugh, that some experience might be ob- 
tained of the expense of the undertaking and of the local dif- 
ficulties which India presented. Strange to say, the proposal 
for this short, simple, and inexpensive experiment encountered 
so serious an opposition from one of the most eminent ofticers 
of Government in Calcutta, whose opinion had been sought, as 
had well nigh proved fatal to the whole scheme ; but it is ge- 
nerally understood, tliat either the Military Board, tew whom 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s report was addressed, or its liberal-mind- 
ed secretary. Captain Scott, contrived to neutralize these sex- 
agenarian objections, and prevailed on Government not to 
abandon so magnificent a plan without an experiment. Every 
officer, whose advice Government is required to seek, should bo 
constrained to visit England once in ten years to bring himself 
abreast of the age. 

The Government accordingly determined that an experiment- 
al line should be attempted, and that it should be carried, not 
from Calcutta to IIugH, but from Calcutta to Diamond Har- 
bour, under Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s superintendence. The deepest 
interest, as might have been expected, was felt by all classes in 
this great national work; and information regarding its progress 
was eagerly sought by the conductors of the press, and com- 
municated from time to time to their constituents. From 
these successive records we learn that the work commenc- 
ed on the 5th of November, and was completed as far as 
Diamond Harbour; lJut that Dr. O’Shaughnessy was obliged 
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to quit his labours on the 27th of January, to take charge 
of the Assay office at the Mint : and this circumstance has 
prevented the extension of the line beyond thirty-two miles and 
a half. The wire, uged by him, was an iron rod, three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, coated with two layers of cloth, saturat- 
ed with pitch, and then laid in a bed of roofing tiles, in a melt- 
ed composition of three parts of sand and one of rosin, which, 
when cool, becomes as solid as a stone, and is impervious to 
white-ants, or vermin, or the saline influence of the soil. Be- 
fore the completion of the experiment, th^stock of rosin in the 
market was reduced, and the price rose to such an extent as to 
constrain Dr. O’Shaughnessy to make the second section of his 
line with three layers of Madras cloth, saturated with pitch, 
and laid in the ground without cement. A considerable por- 
tion of the line to Diamond Harbour runs tlirough a morass ; 
and in many places the water was only kept out by baling. 
The line may therefore be considered not only subterranean, 
but subaqueous. As yet, the experiment has completely an- 
sAvered expectation, and messages have been signalled through- 
out with perfect ease ; still, the undertaking is at present con- 
sidered only in the light of an experiment, the result of which 
cannot be ascertained, with a view to ulterior operations, until 
it has been tested by a succession of thunder-storms, and by an 
entire rainy season. The greatest difficulty, which has been 
experienced, is in the instruction of a body of signallers. The 
class of native pupils was at once disbanded, on the death of 
one of ^hem, at a little distance from Calcutta, from fever. 
They refused to leave town for an unhealthy locality, and it 
has been deemed necessary to place a class of European boys 
under tuition. Such is a brief narrative of the progress Avhicli 
has been made in this experiment, the full results of which will 
not be known till the commencement of the next cold season. 
If it should then be found that the wires have effectually with- 
stood every disturbing and deteriorating infiuence, it is to be 
hopod that Government will not hesitate to sanction the outlay 
necessary for carrying out the whole of Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
plan. Five years would be amply sufficient for the establishment 
ot the entire line of 2,500 miles ; wliich would connect Calcutta, 
Agra, Bombay, Simlah, and Lahore, and the various interme- 
diate stations. 

During the past year, a commission has been appointed to 
enquire into the present state of the Post Offices throughout 
India, with a view to an organic reformation. It arose out of 
the vehement, but just, complaints, which had been made for se- 
veral years, regarding the utter inefficiency of the postal ar-^ 
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rangements at this Presidency. Thirteen years have now elapa 
ed since a similar commission was appointed by Governmen 
in Calcutta to examine and to reform the working of the office 
From their labours, the public derived some important advan 
tages* Subsequently to that period, improvements, which ap. 
pear almost incredible, bad been introduced into the Post Office 
department in England, by one whose name will go down to 
posterity, as one of the greatest benefactors of the age. Under 
the impulse of Mr.^owland Hill’s genius, not only had the 
blessing of a unifimi and cheap postage been conferred on 
England, but the machinery of the department had been 
brought to a degree of matchless perfection. As these im- 
provements were successively announced in India, they only 
served to augment the discontent and irritation of the commu- 
nity, by the deplorable contrast which our postal arrangements 
presented to them. It appeared as if the progress of inefficien- 
cy and deterioration in this country was destined to keep pace 
with the progress'of improvement in England ; and the demand 
for investigation and reform became at length irresistible. It 
was the general desire of the public that a committee of in- 

n should be appointed, consisting partly of official and 
/ of non-official men : but Lord Dalhousie, on his return 
from the Straits in March last, wisely determined to entrust 
the responsibility of these measures to a single individual ; and 
he selected for this purpose one of the very ablest members of 
the Civil Service, Mr. Cecil Beadon, the secretary of the 
Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, He was withdrajvn from 
his post at that Board, and directed to enter upon the most ex- 
tensive and searching investigation of the state of our postal 
arrangenicnts throughout the country, to receive evidence re- 
garding it from those who had any thing to communicate, and 
to digest a plan of reform suited to the present advanced state 
of the science of Post Office communications. Lord Dalhousie 
went a step farther, and wisely determined that these investiga- 
tions and improvements should not be limited to a single Presi- 
dency, but embmee the whole of India ; and he accordingly ap- 
pointed another commissioner at Madras, and a third at Boni- 
bay, to the same duties. These gentlemen were directed to 
meet at Calcutta, after they had completed their local enquiries, 
and embody the result of their observations and their views in 
a single report. This report is at the present time nearly com- 
plete, and 13 about to be presented to the Governor-General. 
The nature of the reforms, which the commissioners ai^o said to 
have recommended,, cannot, of course, be accurately known to 
^the public; but the general impression is, that they intend to 
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propose the establishment of a low and uniform rate of postage 
throughout India. If this should eventually turn out to be the 
case, and if it should receive the sanction of Government, this 
commission of Post Qffice enquiry will prove by far the most 
interesting act of Lord Dalhousie’s government, and entitle him 
to the lasting gratitude of the country. The Bnancial risk, 
which may be involved in this scheme, can scarcely exceed 
£ 50 , 000 , the whole of which will probabljr be made up by the 
increase of correspondence. But, supposmg the greater por- 
tion of this sum to be irretrievably saenfieflTby the reform, still 
it forms so small a fraction of the entire revenue of the country, 
consisting, as it does, of more than Twenty-seven millions ster- 
ling, that this pecuniary consideration cannot for a moment be 
supposed to present any obstacle to the adoption of the plan. 
When a similar improvement was proposed by Mr. Rowland 
Hill in England, the Ministry did not shrink from risking an 
annual sum of a Million sterling out of an income only twice as 
great as that of India. It is to be hoped that Lord Dalhousie 
will be induced to sanction tliis measure at once, without wait- 
ing for a reference to the Board of Controul, or the Court of 
Directors. Wo believe that liis lordship has sufficient political 
nerve for so bold and decisive a step ; and we are confident that 
he will meet with such general support, both in England and in 
this country, as to obviate all apprehension of his incurring the 
displeasure of the Indian authorities at home. Indeed the popu- 
larity of this measure will bring so much additional strength to 
the Go^^rnment of the East India Company at this important 
crisis, that, we believe, the only feeling which the Court of 
Directors are likely to entertain, if it should be at once sanc- 
tioned, will be that of regret at having lost the pleasure of parti- 
cipating in the grant of the boon. 

At the period of our last review, the agitation in the Euro- 
pean community regarding the ^ so-called’ Black Acts had reached 
its climax. Of the Acts, which were rather arbitrarily strung to- 
gether under this designation, the most important was that which 
was designed to subject British settlers in India to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Company’s Criminal Courts, in the same manner as 
they had been subjected to the Civil Courts thirteen years be- 
fore. A large meeting was held in Calcutta, at which the con- 
duct of Government in depriving British subiects of their sacred 
and inalienable rights, was denounced with the utmost indigna- 
tion ; and it was determined to memorialize the authorities 
at Home and the British Parliament against these atrocious 
Pleasures. A subscription was opened to meet the expenses 
which might be incurred in resisting them; and the sum of 
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80 000 Ks. was soon put down on paper — no part of which, how-* 
cver,ha« yet been called for. Two other Acts, the drafts of which 
were simultaneously promulgated, were placed in the same cate- 
gory with the Act for subjecting English/nen to the Criminal 
Courts, and represented as parts of a deep plan for depriving 
British subjects in India of their ri^ts and privileges. One of 
these Acts provided, that whenever British subjects desired to 
be exempted, as such, from the jurisdiction ot the Company s 
Courts, they should jlead and prove this privilege of exemption. 
But if the former JR should pass, and the exemption • should 
be taken away altogether, this Act will necessarily fall to the 
ground ; it is, therefore, the least important of the three. The 
third Act, included in this category, was intended to provide 
for the greater security of officers, when acting in their judicial 
capacity. It provided that no Judge, Magistrate, Justice of 
the Peace, Collector, or other person, acting judicially, should 
be liable to be sued in any Court for any act done, or ordered to 
])c done, by him in the discharge of his judicial duty, whether 
or not within the limits of his jurisdiction, provided, that he, at 
the time, in good faith believed himself to have jurisdiction to 
do, or order, the act complained of. It was based on the well- 
known Act of the 21 St of George tlie Third. It was suggest- 
ed to the Legislative Council by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Sir Lawrence Peel, and was drawn up in strict 
accordance with his views. It was passed on the 4th of April 
last year, without exciting any attention ; and, though describ- 
ed as the most atrocious of the three, has now been in fpree for 
nearly a twelve-month without entailing anj^ inconvenience on 
British subjects, or filling any of the judicial officers of the 
Company with a feeling of presumption. We, therefore, natu- 
rally conclude, that the main objection to the proposed legislation 
had reference to the obnoxious Act, which placed British sub- 
jects under the Criminal Courts of the Company. 

One of the most vehement objections, brought against this 
Act, was the absence of any enlightened and consistent code 
of Criminal Law in India. Our Criminal Law is a patch-work 
of Muhammadan prcceijts, British regulations, and legal pre- 
cedents. The basis of it is the Muhammadan code, which we 
found in force, when we took charge of the administration in 
1772 and commenced the construction of our infant establish- 
ments. The British Government, at that time, had little, it 
any, knowledge of the country or of the people, or of their 
habits, laws, or institutions ; and, being anxious to avoid all 
violent changes, determined to continue the laws, which were 
then current — more especially as all the Criminal Courts, from 
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the highest to the lowest, were presided over by Muhammadan 
Judges. The Muhammadan code, which we thus preserved, was, 
with some few exceptions, a more mild and equitable law, than 
that which was at tl\e time administered in England — before 
our laws had been defecated by the benevolent It^ours of Ro- 
railly and Mackintosh. Whatever was found to be inconsistent 
with reason or humanity, or with the improved principles of the 
age in the Muhammadan law, was gradually modified by the 
British Grovemment ; and thus the edifice^f our criminal law 
In India', though based on a MuhammadanTOundation, has been 
80 materially changed by the superstructure, we have subse- 
quently erected on it, that no Muhammadan lawyer could iden- 
tify it with that, which prevails under any pure Mussulman 
Government. Still, this motley collection of laws is not a 
code in accordance with the progress, the spirit, or the wants 
of the age. This objection was urged, not only by the remon- 
strants, but also by the Judges of the Supreme Court ; and it 
was felt by Government to carry so much weight, that it was 
considered desirable to promulgate an entirely new Criminal 
Code for the guidance of the courts, before British subjects 
were made subject to their jurisdiction. 

There was, at this time, a Criminal Code, slumbering on the 
shelf of the Legislative Council, which had been compiled by 
the Law Commission thirteen years before, and which, in 
compliment to the genius of its President, was usually desig- 
nated the Macaulay code. Mr, Macaulay, while legislative 
member «of Council in India, had given his closest attention to 
its construction : and it embodied all those improved and en- 
lightened principles of criminal jurisprudence, which had been 
elaborated ^ the labours of the ablest jurists in Europe and 
America. It shared the unpopularity, which had been attached 
to Mr. Macaulay’s name, and was unscrupulously and indis- 
criminately assailed by his opponents — and, with such success, 
that, for several years, it was never mentioned but with the 
utmost contempt. His opponents have now sunk into obscu- 
rity, while his reputation has been ^dually increasing in 
brilliancy. The feelings of that period of irritation have 
died out ; and the code has now been examined on its own 


merits, and discovered to be admirably adapted to the wants 
uf India. It has been subjected to the reviwon of the first 
lawyers in India, both in the service of the Crown and the 
Company, and their comments, five times as bulky as the code 
v^lf, have been published by order of Parliament. Lord 
Balhousie, determined, if possible, to render dhe labours of Mr. 
-Macaulay and his coadjutors subservient to the benefit of the ^ 
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country. He placed the code in the hands of the Le^slative 
Council on his departure for the North West Provinces in 
April last, and requested that they would fix a day in each 
week for the special purpose of revising it for publication. 
This labour the Council has long since completed: and the 
code will, at no distant period, be submitted to the Governor- 
General, and transmitted to the public authorities in England ; 
and, if ordinary diligence be used, India may yet have the 
honor of producin|j the first Criminal Code in the British 
empire. 

The Act for the protection of judicial officers, to which we 
have alluded above, was enacted, as we have stated, on the mo- 
tion of Sir Lawrence Peel, who suggested to the Council to 
provide in a distinct Act, that no Judge, Magistrate, Justice of 
the Peace, Collector acting judicially, or other person acting as 
a Judge, should be liable to be sued for any act done, or order- 
ed to DC done, by him in the character of a Judge, whether he 
acted without jurisdiction or not, provided that he bond Jide be- 
lieved himself at the time to possess the jurisdiction which he 
exercised. The draft of the Act was accordingly drawn up and 
promulgated in the Official Gazette, for the information of the 
public ; and it was transmitted, at the same time, to the various 
public functionaries, whom the Legislative Council is in the 
habit of consulting, before it ventures to pass any enactment. 
As might have been expected, the Act was viewed in different 
lights by different minds, and gave rise to very conflicting opi- 
nions. As the question has excited particular attentioj^ in the 
European community in India, we have been led to think, that 
a synopsis of the arguments which were brought forward, both 
in favour of the enactment, and in opposition to it, would not 
be considered uninteresting. We have made considerable exer- 
tions to obtain it, and are now enabled to present our readers 
with the result of our researches. This abstract may also be 
useful in conveying to the public some idea of the mode, in which 
our Indian legislation is generally conducted, and in manifest- 
ing the great care which is used to obtain the opinions of the 
ablest functionaries in India, before any Act is placed on the 
statute book. We must, however, caution the reader against 
supposing that anv of these opinions were advanced by way of 
reply to other ana opposite opmions. They were simultaneous- 
ly and individually sent in by those, wlro had been consulted on 
the occasion^ 

On the one side it was observed, that, after the enactment oi 
the draft, many an officer would weigh, with far less nicety than 
he had been accustomed to do, suggestions regarding his want of 
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jurisdiction; that he might become less careful in initiatory 
iind ex-parte proceedings ; and that, if the liability to actions for 
acts done in excess of jurisdiction was materially weakened (if 
not practically done away), there might be a necessity for increas- 
ed vigilance, on the part both of the Executive Government and 
the higher courts of law, to keep Magistrates within the bounds 
of their duty. It was also said that the protection afforded by 
the Act was carried to an unreasonable extent, and that the 
proper limits, within which such protection should be confined, 
were those pointed out by the decision of the Privy Council in 
the case of Calder v, Halkett; that Judges, Magistrates, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and ofiUcers acting judicially were already 
sufficiently protected, and that the proposed Act would amount 
to little short of a legislative declaration that those functiona- 
ries could do no wrong; that the somewhat similar measure, 
passed in England for the protection of Magistrates, was of local 
requirement, and appeared to have been called for by the keen 
competition among legal practitioners, who, either from public 
spirit or the prospect of costs, could always be found ready to 
take up a case against a Magistrate exceeding his jurisdiction. 
Finally, it was remarked that the draft appeared imperfect as 
containing no provision, declaring judicial officers liable to a 
civil action for damages on account of illegal or oppressive acts 
done mold fide* 

On the other hand, it was observed that the proper check on 
judicial officers did not consist in their being made amenable to 
the ordinary Civil Courts in actions for damages ; that the 
Company’s Civil Courts could not extensively exercise the power 
of awarding damages against officers, employed in the same 
districts with themselves, without producing injurious conse- 
quences; and that, to check irregularities, arising out of a Magis- 
trate’s exceeding his jurisdiction, it was not desirable to continue 
a class of actions in the Supreme CIburt against judicial officers, 
which gave rise to much irritation, and which, if successful, re- 
sulted in awarding a very trifling sum by way of damages, 
and inflicting an excessive penalty in the shape of costs on the 
defendant, or on the Government which indemnified him. It 
was also observed that this Act, as far as the courts of the 
East India Company were concerned, made the law correspond 
mth what was believed to be the intention of the legislature 
in England ; that Justices of the Peace, as well as inferior 
Judges generally, were veir inadequately protected ; that the 
principle of the proposed Act was a correct one, inasmuch as 
the protection oi the judicial officer proceeded on grounds of 
public policy alone, and had no reference to the personal dignity 
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given to the troops who had been engaged in the conquest of 
the Putyab, was at this time forced on the consideration of the 
Government. They had been allowed, while in the field, the 
same amount of batta, which had been allotted to the troops serv- 
ing in Scinde. These extra allowances involved an annual 
expenditure of more than Twenty lakhs of Rupees ; and it was 
felt, that if it was allowed to become permanent after the pro- 
vince had been incorporated with the British dominions, an in- 
tolerable burden would be entailed on the finances. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to take ad vanti^e of the relief of the regiments, 
cantoned in the Punjab in the winter of 1849-50, to effect the de- 
sired retrenchment. These allowances were, for obvious reiisons, 
to be continued to the troops stationed beyond the Indus at 
Peshawur, but withheld from those, who were marching from 
our older provinces across the Sutlej into the Punjab. The 
measure was not sufficiently explained by commanding officers 
to all the corps ; and a feeling of discontent, as might natu- 
rally have been expected, arose among some of them, when 
they perceived that they were not to receive the same sum, 
which had been enjoyed by their brethren whom they re- 
lieved. The 66th Regiment, marching into Umritsur, in Feb- 
ruary last year, exhibited a spirit, which was considered mu- 
tinous. Their misconduct on ^is occasion has been greatly 
exaggerated ; but it w'as unquestionably necessary to repress in 
the bud any such spirit of disaffection. Happily, the corps was 
reduced to a state of subordination by a very slight exertion on 
the of the officers. Sir Charles, however, with a view to 
the complete eradication of every symptom of disobedience, 
resolved to make an example of the corps, in which this disposi- 
tion had been manifested. He hastened to Umritsur, ana, at 
once, and of his own authority, disbanded the whole corps, and 
placed an irregular Gurkah corps on the roll in its stead. This 
act was, of course, beyond his Iwlividual authority ; but Lord 
Dalhousie perceived that it was salutary, if not necessary, at 
the crisis which it was intended to meet, and, so far from re- 
proving Sir Charles Napier for having taken upon himself to 
act on his own responsibility, gave this measure his full and en- 
tire approbation. 

Soon after, however, another and more serious difficulty 
arose from an unnecessary assumption of authority by Sir 
Charles Napier, and led to discussions, which terminated m his 
abrupt resignation of office. We quote the particulars from one 
of the journals placed at the head of this article: — 

By an old rule, wliich baa been in existence for a lonpf aeries of yeara, the 
native troops receive compensation, when the price of aUn and other neces 
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sary articles exceeds a certain price. Sixteen seers per rupee for atta is. we 
think, the maximum. In the Punjab, atta was very dear, nine or ten seers foi 
a rupee ; ghee, dal, and other articles, correspondingly cheap. The Military 
Auditor General explained to Government some time ago, that the calcula- 
tion for remuneration, as laid down in the rules, not adhered to. The 
basis of it was, that a sepoy's food should not cost him more than three 
Kupees and a half, or half his pay. The Auditor General therefore stated, 
that the account should be in the nature of a debit and credit one; that is, 
that the loss on the atta, and the gain on other articles should go against 
each other; and that the difference was the sum he was entitled to. There 
is no doubt, we believe, that this is the correct rule ; it was in this manner 
that the remuneration was calculated in Cabul. The Governor General in 
Council on this wrote to the Gommander-in-Ghief, requesting that the com- 

{ lensation might in future be calculated on this principle ; but his Excel- 
ency, on receiving the communication, issued a Circular to the Generals 
and Brigadiers in command, to say that this was altogether a mistake, and 
that they were to make no difference in the system they bad pursued. The 
Governor General, as might have been expected, felt no inconsiderable an- 
noyance. He did not think fit to alter Sir Charles Napier’s order: but he 
pointed out, that the instructions he had issued, as tho head of the Govern- 
ment, were clear and explicit, and could admit of no doubt ; and that if tho 
Commander-in-Chief could thus set them aside, no order of Government 
could be of any avail. 

This proceeding on the part of Sir Charles Napier was pal- 
pably unconstitutional. The duty of regulating the pay and 
allowances of the army helots, in India, as it does also in 
England, to the Government* f the country, and not to the 
Coramander-in-Chief ; any interference on his part is an en- 
croachment on the province of the Governor General and his 
Council. Sir Charles Napier flared up at Lord Dalhousie’s re- 
monstrance, and, in a moment of petulance, sent in his iv^signa- 
tion. The question was referred to the home authorities ; but 
thejr took the same view of the character of this proceeding, 
which the Governor General had done: and, instead of endeavor- 
ing to soothe the Commander-in-Chiefs irritated feelings, and 
soliciting him to remain, as Im had expected, proceeded at once 
to appoint his successor. S^Charles sailed down the Indus, 
and closed his Indian career by embarking for England from 
Bombay. 

The year 1850 has also been distinguished above all others in 
the annals of British India, by the establishment of the princi- 
ple of religious liberty throughout the whole of the country. 
We made a reference to this measure, while yet under consider- 
ation, in our review of the previous year ; and we need not 
therefore farther revert to the history and character of the enact- 
ment, than to state, that the extinction of liberty of conscience 
under the British administration in India, for so long a period, 
arose entirely from our ignorance of the peculiar laws and insti- 
tutions of the Hindu religion, when we entered for the first 
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time, on the duties of legislation, in 1772. It was then enacted, 
pimply as a matter of justice, that all questions of Hindu inhe- 
ritance should be determined bv the Hindu law. Our legisla- 
tors were totally ignorant of the fact, that, by the Hindu law, 
every one, who followed the dictates of his own conscience and 
renounced his ancestral creed, was doomed to the loss of his 
paternal inheritance, and reduced to beggary. We thus became, 
inadvertently, accessary to the violation of the most sacred prin- 
ciples of rebgious freedom. Lord William Bentinck, the most 
cautious of statesmen, but the most courageous of reformers, 
undertook to remove this opprobrium from our administration, 
as far as his authority extended. At the same time that he 
passed those regulations, by which the natives were admitted 
to share largely in the public administration, he ordained, in 
reference to the provinces at this presidency, that no man 
should forfeit any property or privilege by a change of creed, 
to which he would, but for that change, have been entitled. 
The Act, to which we now refer, has extended this enlighten- 
ed principle to the rest of India, and abolished all those pains 
and penalties, which had hitherto been attached to the relin- 
quishment of Hinduism. This measure, though in accordance 
with the enlarged and liberal views of the present age in Eng- 
land, is utterly repugnant to th6 principles of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan creeds, wliich are fortified by the same penal 
enactments, which so long continued to disgrace our statute 
book at home. 

The^ enactment produced no sensation at Bombay. At 
Madras, where the profession of Hinduism is accompanied by 
a stern oxthodoxy, which almost amounts to bigotry, meet- 
ings were held and adverse resolutions passed; but there was 
no Marquis of Tweedalc to be identified with the measure, and 
the opposition to it, as compared with preceding agitations, was 
extremely languid and faint. Inftalcutta, the great Babfis ex- 
pressed their decided disapprobation of the Act, though it did 
not affect them, as it was simply intended to extend the law, un- 
der which they had been living for eighteen years, to the rest 
of India. But it was supposed to aim at the encouragement 
of Christianity; and the most opposite parties — those, who 
treat the popular superstition with the utmost ridicule, and 
those, who are completely enslaved by it — united in opposition 
to the measure. Still, the opposition was of a very feeble 
character. It scarcely extended beyond the limits of the 
town. The Muhammadans, who were equally affected by the 
law, manifested a perfect indifference t^ the measure: and, 
although the Act was passed in March last, eight entire 
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mouths were suffered to elapse, before the memorial of the 
Inhabitants of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, as the Calcutta 
Memorial was pompously designated, was ready. It was a 
long and labored document, without poi^t or spirit. It ap« 
peared much more like an attempt to save appearances, by 
issuing a manifesto against the progress of Christianity, than 
the earnest and impassioned appeal of men who felt that they 
had any thing to lose. The memorial has been sent home to 
England, and entrusted to the advocacy of Mr. Leith, formerly 
a Barrister of the Supreme Court in Calcutta : and it will pro- 
bably be presented to Parliament, just at the time when the 
question of the papal aggression is under discussion, and the 
strongest determination is manifested by all parties in the House, 
not to permit even that provocation to lead to the revival of re- 
ligious penalties. Of the fate of the appeal there can, of course, 
be no doubt. 

Since this article was commenced, a case has been decided at 
the Bombay Presidency, which clearly illustrates the importance 
of the new law, and renders its abrogation absolutely impossi- 
ble. A native had embraced Christianity, while his wife con- 
tinued in the ranks of heathenism, and refused to give up his 
child. He appealed to the Civil Court ; and the Native Judge, 
who presided in it, decided the case in his favour. His wife appeal- 
ed the suit to the European Judge of the district, who revers- 
ed the decision of the lower court, and declared that the man, 
by embracing Christianity, had become an outcast, and had for- 
feited all his civil rights and privileges, and of course all claim 
to the guardianship of his children. The case was then appealed 
to the highest tribunal, the Sudder Court. Fortunately for 
the convert, the Act, establishing liberty of conscience through 
India, had been intermediately passed; and the Judges, upon 
the strength of its provisions, at once restored the child to the 
parent. This is the first and the only instance of the operation 
of the law since its enactment; and it has incontestibly demon- 
strated its necessity. 

The establishment of the Small Cause Court in Calcutta 
belongs also to the present year. The original Court of Re- 
quests was instituted in Calcutta three years before the battle 
of Plassey, while Calcutta was yet but a factory, and all the 
territories belonging to the Honorable Company at this Pre- 
sidency did not amount to eight square miles. Calcutta then 
possessed only a Mayor’s Court, which had been set up in 1727 ; 
but, like the Supreme Court, which was subsequently substitut- 
ed for it, the expense. of its process was so insupportable, that a 
Court of Requijsts was erected by charter, for hearing and 
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determining all disputes, in a summary way, when the matter in 
litigation did not exceed five pagodas. The Court of Direc- 
tors ordered that their own covenanted servants should preside 
in it, without any other remuneration than the " conviction 
that, by an honest and faithful discharge of duty, they might 
be a blessii^ to the country.” The court was remodelled by 
an Act of Parliament in 1797, in which it was stated that the 
provisions, made by the charter of justice for the Court of 
Kequests, had been found " beneficial and convenient.” But 
Sir Jolm Anstruther, the Chief Justice in Calcutta, who un- 
dertook to superintend the remodelling of the court under the 
Act, found that this representation was very wide of the truth. 
The court exhibited scenes of venality and oppression, such 
as were unexampled, even at that time, in any other part of 
India. No case could be brought to a decision without bribing 
the Native officers. The number of fictitious suits exceeded 
that of real suits. Defendants were summoned, who did not 
owe a farthing; and any man, who wished to annoy his neigh- 
bour, immediately resorted to this court, and put its process in 
operation. Even when decrees were passed, they were never 
executed. What else could have been expected from a tribunal, 
in which nineteen amateur and unpaid Judges presided ? Civi- 
lians, who had returned from furlough, were directed, while wait- 
ing for some new appointment, to take a turn on the bench of 
the Court of Requests: and fourteen young members of the 
service, the oldest of whom was not twenty-one, assisted in 
passing ^ts decisions. Sir John Anstruther at once swept away 
all this useless machinery, and prevailed on Government to 
appoint three able Judges, at 1,200 Rs. a month each. He 
manifested the deepest interest in the success of the court, 
laid down rules for its guidance, and watched over its working 
with a paternal anxiety. Under his fostering care, it became 
80 popular and so useful, that thirty thousand suits were institut- 
ed in it in the course of four years ; and the court was not only 
able to meet all its own e:q}enses, but to contribute a lakh of 
Rupees to the treasury of Government. During the twenty 
years, which followed the remodelling of the court, a fund was 
accumulated from its fees, after the whole of its establishment 
had been paid, of not less than Seven lakhs of Rupees. Of 
this sum, half a lakh of Rupees were expended in the erection 
of a jail, which Ls been removed to make way for the new 
Medical College ; Two lakhs and a half were made over to the 
Lottery Committee for municiml improvements ; and Four 
lakhs liave been entombed in the General Treasury, from whence 
there is no resurrection. 

G G ^ 
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Since the year 1823, however, the court had never paid its 
expenses. Its utility had been in % great measure neutralized. 
Its jurisdiction had been contracted; and the cognizance of every 
kind of suit, except for simple debt, taken out of its hands. 
On one occasion, the comnussioner of the court was brought 
up before the Supreme Court, and fined 500 Rs. for a mere 
error of judgment of much nicety. The operations of the 
court were crippled by this and other proceedings. The Go- 
vernment was urged by Mr. Macaulay, nearly fifteen years 
ago, to reform and improve the court ; and strenuous efforts 
were repeatedly made by the Supreme Council to enlarge its 
jurisdiction, and to ameliorate its constitution: but these bene- 
volent exertions were always thwarted by the predominance of 
professional influences in the councils of Leadenhall Street. 
The reformation, we now record, is to be traced to the progress 
of public opinion in England. The remonstrances of the 
law-ridden community in England had at length constrained 
the Ministry and the Earliamcnt to grant the establishment of 
County Courts, in which suits of small amount could be adjudi- 
cated with speed, simplicity and economy. The Court of Di- 
rectors felt that, while England resounded with gratitude for tliis 
boon, they could not continue to refuse the same blessing to 
India, without essentially damaging their own reputation. On 
the last occasion, therefore, on which they threw out the measure 
proposed by the Government of India for the reform of our 
Court of Requests, they arc understood to have offered to 
sanction the construction of a court at the three Presidencies, 
upon the same principle as the English County Courts. Tlie 
Legislative Council again set to work upon a new Act — the 
third — and drew up the scheme of a court, in every way suited 
to the vmnts of the metropolis, and in some respects in advance 
of the courts in England. At length, after ten years of alter- 
nate hope and disappointment, the Small Cause Court was 
established in Calcutta on the Ist of May, 1850. The two 
Judges of the Court of Requests, Mr. Brietzeke and Babii 
Russomoy Dutt, were continued as commissioners of the new 
court ; and Mr. Rcddie, formerly Chief Justice of St. Lucia, 
who had been driven from his appointment by the Colonial 
Office, in consequence of some disagreement with the Governor, 
was constituted the first Judge of it. It has worked well, and 
given the highest satisfaction to the conununity : and it is tc 
be hoped that in due time, when the experiment is sufficiently 
mature, its jurisdiction will be enlarged to 1,000 Rs., and that 
the beneficial effect of this system of cheap and expeditiouj 
justice will be extended throughout the country. 
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The Ganges Canal is the most magnificent, and the most 
useful of all the works, which the British Government has 
ever undertaken in India, whether we regard the difficulties 
attending it, or the, magnitude of the benefits it is certain 
to confer on the country through which it passes. For this 
great undertaking we are indebted to the genius and indefati-r 
gable exertions of Colonel Cautley. The best and latest descrip- 
tion, we possessed, of this undertaking was that furnished by 
Lieut. Baird Smith of the Engineers, m his article on “ Canals 
of Irrigation” in this Review (No. 23, pp. 150 — 181), and in his 
pamphlet on the agricultural resources of the Punjab in the 
middle of 1849. 

The greatest work in this department, the Grand Ganges Canal, projected 
and superintended by Major Proby Cautley of the Bengal artillery, is now 
in progress of execution, and will be completed in about five years. It 
will have a discharge of 0,750 cubic feet per second, and is expected to cost 
about l,260,000L Its total length, navigable throughout, is 898 miles; 
nnd it will furnish irrigation to a tract of country, between the livers 
Ganges and Jumna, having an area of 5,400,000 acres. Its annual in' 
come from sale of water, &o., is estimated at about 160, COOL; and the in^ 
crease of land revenue, which will be derived from the country under its 
influence, will not be less than 240,0002 per annum.* 

The works of the Ganges Canal are of a magnitude unprecedented ni 
India. The great aqueduct across the Soluni river alone will require for its 
construction nearly ninety millions of the large bricks employed in this ooiin* 
try, and a million cubic feet of lime, employing nearly 0,000 men daily, for 
live years, on the masonry and earth work connected witli it. 'J'ho otlier 
works are of proportionate magnitude ; and the whole, when finished, will 
form a monumont worthy of our national character, and will leave lasting 
proof th%t the British Government in India is not so unmindful of the 
great interests committed to its charge, as some would desire to have it 
believed. The works are advancing with great energy; and, to his honour 
be it stated, that, even during the enormous financial pressure of the lato 
campaign, the Governor-General of India, Lord Dalliousie, would admit 
of no check being given to an undertaking calculated to promote so materi- 
ally the best interests at once of the Government and the people. 

But this estimate of £1,250,000 made in 1845, was insuffici- 
ent to carry out the work in all the details, wliich practical 
experience with the mountain torrents in the upper portion of 
the canal has suggested. The calculation has accordingly • 
hcen revised : and the sura, now required, is estimated at Ils. 
15,558,000, that is, rather more than a million and a half ster- 
ling : and we have every reason to believe that this increased 
estimate has received the sanction of Government. The canal, 
according to the last and most accurate statement, will occupy 
765 miles, which is divided as follows. The main trunk line 
extends from Hurdwar to a point below Allyghur, 180 miles. 


* In his rcNlsed cstiinato in tho Review, Lieut. Smith estimates the acldition to th«» 
Lo\ eminent revenue at jta!>0,0(X). 
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At this point, the canal is divided into two channels of nearli 
equal capacity ; the left runs a course of 170 miles in length 
to the Ganges river at Cawnpore ; while* the right channel pur- 
sues a course of about 165 miles, and joiiVJ the Jumna, in thf 
neighbourhood of Humirpore. Prom the Main Trunk Canal 
again, one branch extends 150 miles to Futtyghur ; another 
fifty miles to Bolundshuhur ; and a third, fifty miles to Coel, 
The first, or northern, division of the Main Trunk Canal, ex 
tending twenty-four miles in length, is that portion of the cana 
in which is included the low, or Khadir, lands of the Ganges 
The line of canal is crossed by four principal mountain torrents 
and many minor lines of drainage. All the difficult and mos 
expensive works are included in this section ; and, on the Sis 
of December, last year, about Thirty lakhs Bupees had al 
ready been expended on works alone. The most important oi 
the works in this division is that connected with the Soiani 
torrent The masonry aqueduct consists of fifteen arches, or 
openings, of fifty feet each. This work is connected with the 
earthen aqueduct, the masonry revetments of which extend 
across the valley on one side 10,101 feet in length, and on the 
other, 2,118. At these terminal points arc bridges spanning the 
canal, with ghauts for the convenience of men and cattle. The 
quantity of masonry included in these works, is about ten mil- 
lions of cubic feet, and that of the earth work about seventy 
millions. Tlie estimated cost of these works, and of other.« 
carried out in the execution of the principal works, is about 
Twenty-seven lakhs of liupees, of which about Thirteen lakh? 
had been expended on the 31st of December last. Connectec 
with these extensive works, there is a mil, or tram, road extend 
ing to a length, including branches, of about five miles. Upoi 
this road numerous ballast waggons ply, drawn by horses, oi 
propelled by men. Earth for the aqueduct is brought by thest 
means, and by means of branch rails, to the several brick manu 
factories from a great distance ; material is thus laid down a 
the works at a very cheap rate. In the present year, a loco 
# motive engine will, it is supposed, be at work. The excavatioi 
of the channel is very nearly complete throughout the whol 
length of this division, in which ground was first broken ii 
April 1842 ; but the work was soon after interrupted by th 
war of retribution. Owing to this and subsequent circum 
stances, the works were not prosecuted with vigor before th 
cold season of 1847-48. We should also mention that, of th 
estimate for the whole of the original works — establishment an 
ordinary repairs excepted — ^amounting to about 142 lakhs, th 
^works in this first division of twenty-four miles will absor 
about Fifty-seven lakhs and a half of Rupees. 
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The second division of the Main Trunk Canal extends about 
eiglity-six miles, and requires not less than 826 millions of cubic 
feet of earth work. Of the channel excavation, sixty miles are 
already complete, sixteen nearly so, and ten are just commenc- 
ed on. Of the seven masonry falls, four have a water-way of 
200 feet each, and three of 150 feet each ; two of the largest 
are complete, and the others are in various stages of forward- 
ness. In this division, there are also twenty-six masonry bridges, 
varying in capacity from three arches of 55 feet, to three 
arches *of 45 feet each. Work was first commenced in this 
division in 1844, but it was not pushed on with vigor be- 
fore the winter of 1847-48. The sum expended on it, to the 
close of last year, was Nineteen lakhs. 

The third ai^ last division of the Main Trunk Canal ex- 
tends seventy imles in length : but the works, though impor- 
tant, are of diminished magnitude. It comprises about 375 
millions of cubic feet of earth work. Of the excavation forty- 
two miles are complete, and eight miles in progress. Of twenty- 
three masonry bridges, varying from three arches of 45 feet, 
to three arches of 40 feet, twelve are nearly complete, and 
the remainder in various stages of progress. 

The left channel, as we have stated, extends from the south- 
ern terminus of the Main Trunk Canal to Cawnpore. It will 
run 170 miles in length, and require 403 millions of cubic feet of 
earth work, and fifty-seven masonry bridges, varying from three 
arches of 33 feet each, to a single arch of 25 feet, together with 
locks apd buildings at the terminus. Of the excavation, eighty- 
six miles, and of the bridges, twenty-one miles, are in various 
stages of progress, but no portion of the works has been as yet 
completed. It was commenced in the cold weather of 1848-49, 
but various causes have operated to retard its progress. These 
have now been in a great measure removed, and it is hoped 
that the operations will proceed with increased energy. Of 
the right channel, which extends about 165 miles to Humir- 
pore on the Jumna, about forty miles have been begun upon : 
but, of the sixty-six bridges which will be required, not one has 
yet been commenced. In fact, the work in this division only 
commenced last year. The three branches have not yet been 
accurately laid down. It is expected that water will be admitted 
into the main lines, in the year 1853. We have only farther 
to remark that, of the sum of Ks. 1,55,85,000, which is the 
present estimate for the whole of this magnificent undertaking, 
63,44,000 Rs. had been expended at the close of last year, 
leaving about Ninety-two lakhs yet to be provided by Govern- 
ment. . . ^ 

In our Summary of events for 1849, ^Ye gave a brief sketch 
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of the most important measures which had been accoinplislied 
during that year in the Punjab. Our review for the past year, 
would be incomplete without a similar retrospect. The new 
and old territory, entrusted to the government of a Board of 
Administration, whose head-quarters are at Lahore, extends, as 
we formerly explained, from the banks of the Jumna to the 
Solimani range. It comprises an area of not less than 130,000 
s(iuare miles, containing a population, which has been officially 
estimated at upwards of eight millions of souls. The old ter- 
ritory, that is, the districts east of the Beas and Sutlege, 
nearly the whole of which was acquired during, and subsequent 
to, the Sutlege Campaign, yielded, for the official year 1849-50, 
Rs. 69,00,000, at a cost of Rs. 26,35,000, exclusive of military 
expenses. ‘‘ Punjab Proper,” in other words, the territory, an- 
nexed to British India by the edict of MarchT849, yielded for 
the same period, being the first year after annexation, ending 
with the 30th of April, 1850, the sum of Rs. 1,34,81,362. 
While all the local expenses (that is, all but those of the regular 
army) have fallen short of seventy-six lakhs of rupees — tlnis 
giving a clear nett income for the first year, of Fifty -eight Iiddis 
of rupees, for a country, which some of the ablest men in 
India have asserted could never pay ! 

The following may be considered a faithful abstract of the 
diflcrent heads of revenue : — 



1 

Old Territory. 

New Territory. 

Total 


52, ‘24,062 11 2 
2,60,777 15 B 1 
0 0 0 

4,25,449 9 4 | 
4,88,330 0 10 
1,16,068 5 10 
1,72,646 2 9 
2,14,153 0 ^ 

1,01,00,413 0 7 
8,40,448 7 n 1 
5,66,405 0 9 
10, 31, .396 3 4 1 
17, .579 11 7 ! 
9,84,816 2 8 
1,77,545 8 0 
1,8.3,757 0 0 

l,54,04f4(l.> 11 
6,09,226 7 

5. . 50. 405 9 
14,56,845 12 

.5,05,915 12 
11,00,884 8 

8.. 50.190 10 
3,07,91 0 1.3 



4 Salt lU'veiiue, Current and Arrcar* . . 
.I TrilmtM 

fl Toslnikliana, MUcellaneous, &c 

7 Post Office 

8 Local, Itoad and Ferry Funds 

Grand Total 

09,00,483 4 4J| 

1,84,91,862 ‘2 2 

‘2,03,81,81.5 6 


An analysis of the expenditure gives the following details 

Civil 10,00,108 

Military Police 7,;31,r)00 


An analysis of the expenditure gives the following details 

Civil 10,00,108 

Military Police 7,;31,r)00 

Expenses of the old Territory..- 20,8t,001 

Civil and Political expenses 41,72,781) 

Arrears of pay to old Durbar establishments at 

Lahore 15,02,040 

Pay of Punjab Corps and Guides 1 7, ,52, 522 

For local improvements 1,10,130 

Expenses of the new Territory 7 , 5 , JO. 18 i 

Total expenses for new and old Country 1,01,81,175 
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Thus it will be seen that the whole of the territories under 
the Board of Administration yielded, fov the first year of ma- 
nagement, 2,03,81,845, at a cost of Rs. 1,01,81,475, giving a 
nett revenue of Rs. ^1,02,00,209, or a trifle above One Million 
and Twenty Thousand pounds sterling. For the Punjab Pro- 
per” the pension list does not exceed Rs. 3,68,368 ; the smallness 
of which is accounted for by the fact, that, until the old soldiers 
and servants were paid up and pensioned, they were allowed 
their full pay. The whole expenditure, in the form of arrears 
of all kinds, was no less than Rs. 27,71,587, being upwards of 
one-third the cost of management. The fact, that but a trifle 
above one lakh of rupees was expended on local improvements, 
arose from the circumstance that little could be done in the first 
year beyond surveys and estimates for public utility. 

For the current official year, i e, the second year of British 
inanageinent, ending with the 30th of April, 1851, the estimate 
of income is not less than that for the year under review, while 
tlic expenditure may be estimated as follows : — 


Civil Establishmont 44,00,000 

Pensions 10,00,000 

Customs, &c 3,00,000 

Arrears of old establishments 10,00,000 

Punjab corps, camel, and guide corps 21,50,000 

Public woiks 5,00,000 

Miscellaneous expencos 0,50,000 


100,00,000 

t — — 

By adding to this sum th# following items for military ex- 
penditure, we obtain the probable extra cost entailed by the 
annexation of the Punjab, exclusive, however, of commissari- 
at, and building expenses : — 


Tliree European corps 16,50,000 

Two hundred men for 75 Native Infantry corps.... 15,00,000 
Peshttwur batta 6,00,000 


87,50,000 


The expenditure on account of arrears will probably cease 
jdtogether by the commencement of the third year, while the 
pension list and the cost of public works will be increased. 
B Government, therefore, make no reduction in the batta at 
Peshawur, or in the number of men in the Native Infantry 
corps, both of w'hich wc are inclined to think might gradually 
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be reduced, the permanent expense of annexation will probably 
average 131 lakhs of riipees, thus: — 


Military expences 87,50,000 

Punjab corps, camel and guide corps * 21,50,000 

Civil establish inents, customs, &c 47,00,000 

Pensions 15,00,000 

Public works of utility 10,00,000 


Total permanent cost ...... 131,00,000 


Against a revenue of 140, '00, 000 

The revenue, however, will gradually encrease by the lapse 
of life jaghirs, which amount to a considerable sum, and by 
the returns which the canals may be expected to yield. The 
heavy list of pensions will also be diminished, as the greater 
number of them have been given only for life. For the whole 
territory, new and old, the land-tax is expected to yield, in 
round numbers, 1,60,00,000; the excise and other indirect 
sources of revenue, 40,00,000. 

During the current year, much progress has been made in 
reforms, tending to improve the material condition of the mass 
of people. The assessment and record of the land-tax have 
been completed by summary settlements, which will continue in 
force, until the general survey and revised assessment of the coun- 
try is completed. The actual amount of revenue, now paid by tlie 
agriculturists is less than that collected under the late rule, by 
a sum equal to from fifteen to thirty per cent. : while the ex- 
penses of collection, which under the Durbar was excessive, do 
not exceed six per cent. Thus, th(ftgh we tax the country more 
lightly than formerly, the nett revenue accruing to the State 
is fully equal to what was collected under Sikh rule. In the 
heaviest taxed lands, the assejjfnents, we understand, do not 
exceed one-fourth of the gross produce : while in poor, remote 
and thinly-peopled districts, it falls as low as a fifth, a sixth, and 
even an eighth, of the produce. The abolition of export, import 
and town duties has also had a similar beneficial tendency : while 
the loss to the State, or at any rate, a large portion of it, 
promises to be rapidly made good. The salt tax, which consists 
in an excise of two rupees per maund of 80lbs. on all Cis-Indus 
salt, yielded for the first year upwards of eight lakhs of nipees, 
which it is confidently anticipated will rise to fourteen lakhs for 
the current year. By the abolition of customs duties, a consi- 
derable impetus has been given to the northern trade, as well as 
to that of English piece goods. 
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It has been objected, we think on insufficient grounds, that the 
abolition of the customs duty was an Ainnecessary ‘sacrifice of 
revenue. But, if it be borne in mind that the greater portion 
of the income derived from the customs must necessarily have 
been relinquished, and that the remainder could only.have been 
collected by a system harassing and inquisitorial in the extreme, 
it must be allowed that the change was not injudicious. 

Prior to the annexation of the country, the Punjab customs 
on exports and imports were derived from three different 
sources, which yielded an aggregate revenue of about Six lakhs 
of rupees annually. The duties on the Northern trade were 
collected by a line of posts along the Indus. Another line along 
the base of the Hills intercepted the trade between Maharaja 
Golab Sing’s territory and the Punjab : and a third line on the 
Sutlej and Beas brought under taxation the traffic to and from 
the eastward. These last duties yielded a revenue of about 
Two lakhs of rupees per annum, the greater portion of which was 
derived from taxes on British gooas, which had already paid 
duty on their importation by sea. It is obvious, moreover, that, 
on the annexation of the Punjab, these duties became mere 
transit duties, and, as such, could no longer be levied with any 
degree of justice. The line along the foot of the Hills did not 
yield more than Rs. 30,000 per annum, and was not worth re- 
taining. There remained then but the northern line, which 
yielded from two lakhs to two lakhs and a half per annum. A 
considerable portion of this revenue arose from export duties 
on indjgo and similar articles, the growth of the Punjab, and 
therefore formed no inconsiderable impediment to our own 
trade and agriculture. On indigo, in particular, which yielded 
the largest item, the duty pressed so severely as to render 
its suspension at an early date after annexation indispensable. 
Under the least favourable view of the subject, we gave up but 
a gross revenue of two lakhs and a half of rupees per annum, the 
greater proportion of which was derived from a tax on tlie 
industry of our own territory. We consider that the arrange- 
ment was wise and politic. It has given occupation to a largo 
number of Muhammadans on the frontier, who, from their habits 
and prejudices, are better adapted to trade, than to any other 
calling, except perhaps that of military service : and there can 
be no question that the change was highly popular. 

The excise on Cis-Indus salt, as we have already said, yielded 
thefirstyear Eight lakhs, and for the second year, is expected to 
yield Fourteen lakhs of rupees; but, of this sum, perhaps one- 
sixth should be deducted for the expeuaos of collection. Under 

H H 
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the Sikhs tJie excise actually yielded no more than a nett re-’ 
venue of Four lakhs oj rupees ; but, on the rate of duty which 
then obtained, might probably have risen to Six lakhs under 
their management. 

As some misconception appears still to' exist regarding the 
salt excise in the Punjab, and as this form of raising revenue 
has been, moreover, for some time, a fertile topic of discussion, 
we will add a few words on this subject. At the period of an- 
nexation, the people of the Punjab, as regards the salt tax, 
were divided into three classes, those of the Trans-Tndus states, 
those of the country lying between the Indus and the Beas, 
and those east of the Beas and Sutlej. As regards the 
first class, they obtained their salt from the mines in the 
Kohat and Khuttuck districts, where the duty at the mines 
was nearly nominal, and where it is still very light. But 
as this salt travelled, it became, under the old system, subject 
to various imposts in the shape of town and transit duties. 
Thus, before it had passed the Peshawur valley, it was thrice 
taxed, and, if introdued within the town of Peshawur, it was 
taxed a fourth time — the duty being collected by a farmer, 
who had the sole right to retail the article. All these duties 
were swept away by the new system; and a single tax wan 
substituted, in the shape of an excise of two annas on the maund 
at the Bahaddr Khail mine, and of four annas at the other Trans- 
Indus mines. The difference in favour of the Bahaddr Khail 
mine arose from the circumstance, that the merchants, engaged 
in that trade, had before them a long and expensive land 
journey. 

These arrangements have been hssailcd by two parties, the 
one insisting that the change was unjust and oppressive, and thus 
led to the outbreak in the Kohat defiles ; the other reproach- 
ing Government with having tamely given up a consider- 
able revenue. Neither accusation is just. The Affredies had 
broken their engagements, and plundered and murdered travel- 
lers and traders, previous to any change in the salt duties. The 
tax on salt can be hardly said to affect these wild tribes as con- 
sumers. Setting aside its cheapness, salt is so abundant, crop- 
ping out in various directions all over these hills, that, so far as 
their own wants are concerned, the poorer classes could collect 
enough for their consumption from the surface of the ground. 
The Afiredies, Wuziris and other hill tribes, looked on the 
salt tax solely, as it affected their trade with the countries they 
supplied as carriers. And it may be very reasonably conclud- 
ed that a single excii^e duty of two or four annas, on the maund 
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of SOlbs. weight, was more advantageous to them than three or 
four separate duties at different localities, the delay and annoy- 
ance incident to the collection of which would usually entail 
a greater loss, than^the whole sum of the excise duty at the 
mines. On the other hand, as regards the argument that we 
needlessly sacrificed revenue, no individual, with any pretension 
to the reputation of a statesman, will for a moment contend in 
the abstract for this or that amount of duty. A liigh duty 
was impolitic, because the collection of it would have cost more 
than the income derived from it. A moderate tax is paid 
readily and of free will. Considering the physical difficulties 
of the country in which the mines lie, the warlike character 
of its inhabitants, their poverty, the distant trade which they 
carry on, and the large military establishments which a high 
duty would have rendered it necessary to maintain on the 
spot, it was clear to all, who had studied the subject, that 
a low excise would bo the most profitable arrangement. 
The possession of these mines will go far to meet the 
expenses of the occupation of the Kohat district, which it 
is impossible that we could ever safely abandon, so long as we 
retain the Peshawur valley: while it affords us a ready mode of 
coercing a contumacious tribe, by debarring them from tlie 
salt trade. If we gave up the salt duty to-morrow, it would 
only embolden our enemies to new and more audacious de- 
mands. 

To return, however, to the general salt question. Under the 
Sikh ryle, salt, in the Cis-Indus tracts, paid an excise duty of 
two rupees the Purqabi maund, which is equal to ninety-eight 
pounds avoirdupois weight. Our duty is two rupees on the 
Government maund of eighty pounds. We have thus raised the 
duty a trifle more than eighteen per cent. : and salt now sells at 
a price, varying from 26 to 34lbs. the rupee, between the Indus 
and Beas river, with reference to the distance from the mines. 
The increase of duty has increased the price of salt, within the 
tract above described, on an average about one-fourth ; while 
it will have increased the nett revenue from Six to Fourteen 
lakhs of rupees. 

This considerable increase has arisen from various causes, 
among which are the general extension of the market, and the 
^upenor probity and vigilance of the establishments, by which 
fraud in serving out salt to the dealers, as well as smuggling 
generally, have oeen almost totally suppressed. U nder the Dur- 
bar, the mines were farmed out; and the farmer, who enjoyed n 
monopoly, sold as much salt as possible at the lowest price which 
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would remunerate him. Hence the price of the article has 
risen since the annexation of the country in a greater proportion 
than the duty. The Lahore Government had also for many 
years been in the habit of granting assignments on the salt 
mines in the fonn of pensions, chieny to religious characters. 
These parties were entitled to receive a given number of maunds 
per annum, gratis ; and this salt, being subsequently brought 
into the market by them, came into competition with that 
which had paid duty, and tended to keep down the market 
price. 

The third class, affected by the salt arrangements, were the 
inhabitants of the districts east of the Beas and Sutlej 
rivers. These comprehend the Jullunder Doab, the Cis-Sutlej 
States, and the whole Alpine region from the banks of the Ravi 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. In this vast tract the price 
of Lahore salt ruled as high as from 12 to 161bs. the rupee ; for, 
previous to annexation, this salt, besides paying the Durbar excise 
at the mines, was subject to a duty of two rupees the maund of 
eighty pounds. This duty was collected at the custom-houses, 
posted along the line in the vicinity of the Beas and Sutlej, 
which extended up to the Hills opposite Bossowly in Maharaja 
Golab Sing’s territory. The sum of the duties thus paid on salt 
in the districts above mentioned was equal to Rs, 3-10 on the 
Government maund. Simultaneous with the abolition of the 
Punjab customs, and the increase of duty at the mincsi, 
arrangements were made for the removal of the Beas and 
Sutlej line, which taxed salt and sugar on exportation, and 
cotton on importation. The effect of this change, by whicli 
Government gave up a revenue of five lakhs and a half of ru- 
pees, one-third of which was expended in the collection, has 
been to lower the price of salt by full one-third, and to make 
cotton and sugar free. The high price of salt in the Trans- 
Sutlej, Territory, since the Sutlej war, was gradually di- 
verting much of the trade from our territory into that of 
Golab Sing, and increasing the demand for salt from the 
little state of Mundi, which lies along the right and left 
banks of the Beas, north of Hoshearpore and Nadoun. This 
salt is very impure ; it has been ascertained by analysis 
to contain full half its weight of earth, and is not gene- 
mlly used beyond the vicinity of the Alpine region, and, 
even there, chiefly for cattle. It was gradually becom- 
ing diffused through the plains, but has now been contract- 
ed within its ancient limits. To sum up in a few words 
the result of the fecal arrangements, as regards the customs 
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in the Punjab, we may state that trade in every article 
of consumption within the newly annexed territory is made 
free ; that the price of salt — exclusive of the Trans-Indus, 
where it averages the former price — has been raised by one- 
fourth, and now sells at from 34 to 361bs. the rupee, and 
that in our old territory, the price of this necessary arti- 
cle of consumption has been reduced by about one-third, 
and now sells at from 20 to 221bs. the rupee. Cotton and su- 
(rar, tlie only articles besides salt, on which duty was levied 
since the Sutlej war, have also escaped duty. The sacrifice 
made by Government in these great changes will not exceed 
a nett revenue of from four to six lakhs of rupees. 

To return, however, to the general administration of the 
Punjab. A powerful and efficient Police has been organized 
for the security of bfe and property. This force may be divid- 
ed into two classes, the organized, or Military, Police, and the 
Town and Rural Police. In the old territory, one corps of the 
irregular cavalry, which is borne on the military rolls, is placed 
at the disposal of the civil officers, and relieved every three 
years. This was an arrangement introduced by the late Go- 
vernor-General ; but it does not work very well. The corps is 
necessarily broken up into detachments ; and tliis is injurious to 
military discipline, and to the general efficiency of the sepoys : 
while this constant change prevents their taking that pride and 
interest in their duty, without which it cannot be well perform- 
ed. These changes moreover prevent the men from acquiring 
that knowledge of the people and of the nature of the country, 
which *13 so necessary to a policeman. 

There are also four regiments of locals, which were raised 
in 1846 by Lord Hardinge, and placed under the civil power. 
The men of these corps are chiefly inhabitants of the Cis and 
Trans-Sutlej states ; so that such regiments aflbrd employment 
for a considerable number of the warlike youth of the coun- 
try, and give us the advantage of their local knowledge, and 
their acquaintance with the peculiarities of the district and its 
inhabitants. The expense of the four local corps of infantry 
isRs. 5,41,225, and of the corps of cavalry Rs. 1,93,371, the 
latter being paid by the military department. In addition to 
this force, the ordinary Police consists of about 1 ,800 men ; and 
the cost of this establishment may be set down at Rs. 1,50,000 
annually. 

For the service of the annexed territory, or “ Punjab Pro- 
per,” containing probably upwards of six millions of souls, who 
inhabit a tract of 80,000 square miles, tbjerc are six regiments 
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of organized Police, and twenty-seven ressalahs of horse, besides 
Town and Rural Police. The force may be thus estimated - 



Men. 

Six Regiments. 

... 4,800 

Twenty seven Ressahdis,.,. 

r.. 2,700 

Detective Police, 

... 6,000 


13,600 


41ie whole cost does not fall short of Thirteen lakhs of rupees 
yearly. 

The organized Police, horse and foot, consisting of 7 ,500 men, 
are reguhirly armed and equipped, and are under the superinten- 
dence of a Commandant and two Police Captains, who are Bri- 
tish officers. Of the six battalions, four are old Sikh regi- 
ments, who remained faithful during the late war ; the other two 
have been newly raised. Each regiment has its own Native 
Commandant. The Police horse are selections from the Ghor- 
churas of the Durbar, who did good service during the war. 
This force consists of Muhammadans, Sikhs and Hindus. In 
the cavalry, the Sikhs perhaps predominate ; in the infantry, 
the Muhammadans. 

The respective duties of the two forces, organized and de- 
tective, may be thus distinguished. The infantry furnish 
guards for jails and treasuries, escorts for civil officers, and for 
treasure in transit. They also provide guards for such forts, as 
it may be considered expedient to keep up on the frontier, but 
which are not held by the military, as well as for the gates of 
large townsi like Lahore and Umritsir. They are also ready 
to turn out and reinforce the Detective Police at the shortest 
warning. Parties of the mounted Police are posted on the 
different high roads, which they patrol, and they further aid 
the Detective Police in the pursuit and capture of robbers and 
other dangerous characters. 

The Detective Police are the town and rural force. They 
are employed in patrolling in and round towns, and along the 
high roads. They investigate and report oif'crime ; track and 
arrest offenders; collect supplies for troops; watch ferries; collect 
boats for the passage of rivers; escort cnminals from the interior 
of the country to the courts of the magistrates, and serve 
processes. Their officers furnish daily diaries of all information, 
which they may acquire ; they keep a record of all that occurs 
within their divisions; and lastly, they form the link of com- 
munication between the magistrate and that useful body, the 
village watchmen. * 
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Of the efficiency of these Police arrangements as a whole, 
>vc may judge from the fact, that, while we now write, the 
jails in the runjab do not contain less than 5,000 convicted 
offenders; that, during the past two years, upwards of 150 of 
the most desperate dacoits and marauders have already expiated 
their crimes on the scaffold, and that treble that number have 
been sentenced to banishment. It is not pretended that crime 
has ceased in the Punjab ; so long as vice, poverty, and misery 
exist, this is impossible : but we think it may be safely asserted 
that peace and security, such as is not exceeded in any part of 
India, such as the Punjab has not kno^yn for centuries, now 
prevail in that country. As an illustration of these remarks, 
we may draw attention to the remarkable facility with which 
the population of the country were disanned by the Police, 
who have collected and sent in little short of 200,000 stand of 
arms of various descriptions, among Avhich were upwards of fifty 
})icces of cannon. Many of the magistrates are living in the 
interior of the country, and carrying on their duties at a dis- 
tance from any military force, in perfect security. 

As regards the milibiry arrangements in the Punjab, the 
distribution of the regular troops is essentially that which the 
late Commander-in-Chief sanctioned. There have been a few 
changes, some of them hardly for the better. The large force 
at Seroki, west of Wuzirabad, is about to be transferred to 
Scalkote— a position in every respect advantageous as regards 
salubrity, but rather too near to the territory of the Maharaja 
Golab Sing. We are inclined to think that the extensive plain, 
south of Guzeran wallah, would have proved an equally healthy 
nnd a better military position. Guzeran wallah is on the high 
road, which runs from Lahore towards Peshawur ; it is well and 
centrically situated, so as effectually to coerce the inhabitants 
of the Rechna Doab, to reinforce Lahore, to cover the passage 
of the Chenab, and to draw supplies from the towns of Ram- 
uuggur, Sealkote, Guzeranwallah, and Wuzirabad. Sealkotc 
on the contrary is almost in a comer, and so near Jummu, 
that, in the even^^f ^ war with the Maharaja, no portion ot its 
force could be safely spared for service elsewhere. In the first 
Sutlej war, we found Fcrozeporc to be too close to our 
neighbours ; and the same objection applies to Sealkotc. ^ In 
the event of a quarrel with Maharaja Golab Sing, he might 
throw the whole weight of his power on one division of our 
army, long before it could be reinforced. 

The wisdom of the change of the Lahore cantonment from 
Anarkulli to Mciin Mir is very questiopable, especially as 
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the site, which has been selected, is so distant from the city. In 
1847, ’48 and ’49, Anarkulli was remarkably healthy. The year 
1850 was a sickly year throughout India; and the troops at 
Mean Mir suffered equally with those at iV^iarkulli. The latter 
station was also much too crowded, especially in the European 
barracks. The new cantonment is full six miles from the 
nearest gate of the city, seven from the civil station, and 
nearly eight from the citadel. It does not appear judicious, 
especially in n new country, to separate the military and civil 
establishments bv so great a distance. The presence of" the one 
is essential to the security and confidence of the other. At a 
distance of seven miles, the troops will be inconvenienced by 
their distance from the treasury and the magistrate’s court. 
I’he station is likely to lose much as it regards good roads and 
shady trees and similar improvements, to be expected from the 
civil power ; while the latter will be deprived of much of the 
security, which the presence of tho military confer. Anar- 
kulli possesses a magnificent soldier’s garden, two ball court?, 
excellent public bazars, and good roads planted on both side?. 
We may safely affirm that in ten years the new cantonments 
will not present so flourishing an aspect as the old one. 

The border districts on the frontier, stretching from Kohat 
to Mithankotc, a distance of about 400 miles, were, in the first 
instance, as the reader is aware, occupied and defended by such 
portions of the old Durbar force as remained faithful. Those 
have now been nearly all disbanded, or absorbed into the Police 
force. The border is now held by the Punjab Corps,^” which 
the Governor-General raised after the annexation, and by the 
camel corps transferred from Scinde. The Punjab force, as is 
well known, consists of ten corps — five of infantry, five of cavalry 
and three batteries of six guns each — the whole commanded by 
Brigadier Hodgson, one of the best soldiers of the Bengal 
array. The final distribution of troops is not yet fully deter- 
mined ; but they will probably not much differ from the follow- 
ing detail ; — ^ 

CORPS. 

Infantry. Cavalry. Guns. 


District of Kohat 2 Corps. I 6 

Bunnii 1 10 

Debra Ismael Khan 1 1 0 

I 'ehra Ghazi Khan and Mitbankote 1 2 0 


5 6 18 


One corps of Punjab ” infantry has been reserved for 
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service in Hazara ; and its place is supplied by the camel corps 
above alluded to. Besides this force, two of the six Police 
corps and seven hundred of the mounted Police have been 
allotted to the bordeni Brigadier Hodgson is now Ciirrying out 
the details of the frontier system of defence under the Board 
of Administration. Under his auspices we are sanguine that 
a border foray will soon become a feat of rare and desperate 
achievement, if not altogether a matter of history. So efficient 
already are the arrangements in that quarter, that the utmost 
tranquillity has existed throughout the year. The only in- 
cursion from the hills, beyond a mere row for cattle lifting, 
Avas met and repulsed in the Bunnd valley in November last, 
Avhen the assailants suffered considerably. 

The state of the Kohat district, which lies between the pro- 
vince of Peshawur and the Derajat, has been more satisfactory 
than might have been anticipated. After the affair in Febru- 
ary 1850, when Sir Charles Napier marched through the defiles 
leading to Kohat with a force, and di.spersed the Affrcdics 
who opposed his passage, they sued for peace and forgiveness 
lor the past. That affair, as is well known, did not result in 
humbling the pride of these fierce mountaineei's, who, though 
they suffered to a certain extent, inflicted probably an equal 
loss on our troops. In fact, they affected to consider tliat they 
had been successful in rejielling our attacks; which, though 
doubtless a delusion on their parts, was not altogether un- 
natural, considering the little damage Ave inflicted, and the 
celerity/ with which wc passed through the defiles on the return 
to Peshawur. Fearing, however, that a second and more sys- 
tematic attack, and with greater numbers, might folio av, and 
knowing that the harvest time was approaching, when their 
crops could not fail to suffer in the event of hostilities, they 
made submission through the heads of their clans, Avho came to 
l^eshawur for that purpose. 

The terms, they received, were essentially those they had for- 
merly accepted, w'hich were in force at the time of the 
Jmnexation. Tlu^oound themselves to keep up a. given num- 
boi* of men for the protection of the pass, and to become 
‘'csponsible for all loss suffered by traders and travellers, wbo 
inay be plundered in their passage through the defiles. On 
ikesc conditions wc pay them Rs. 6,000 per annum. On their 
^gain violating their engagements, we excluded them from the 
h^ohat and Peshawur valleys, by which they were deprived of 
'fl the advantages of the salt trade, as Avidl as of the market at 
l^cshawur for the sale of their hill products. These measures 
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had the desired effect; and they have since adhered to their 
engagements with some degree of good faith. How lon^r 
this may last, it is difficult to say. In the mean time it 
is to be hoped, that we are slowly gaining a knowledge of 
the country, and of the means by which its inhabitants may 
hereafter be coerced, should that necessity arise. It has been 
proposed to fortify the whole pass from end to end. If this 
can be done with any reasonable expenditure of labour and 
money, it is clearly desirable. But, while doing so, we must 
keep a little army in the field ; and it is by no means vciry clear 
that the measure would bo effectual. Throughout the defiles 
water is scarce, and only procurable at the bottom of the hills ; 
whereas the towers, required for its protection, must be planted 
on high and commanding points. Keservoirs, in which rain wa- 
ter could be collected, can no doubt be made ; but the supply 
from this source would be scanty and precarious. 

The gradual withdrawal of the dead currencies is steadily 
progressing. The large expenditure, consequent on the location 
of upwards of 50,000 regular troops, besides other establish- 
ments, and the extensive public works now in progress, will 
greatly facilitate this measure. The expenditure of Bombay 
exceeds its income by full half a million of money. This deficit 
has hitherto been made good from Calcutta and Madras. But 
remittances of the old coinage can now be made with advantage, 
direct from Lahore by water, to re-appear in the shape of 

Company’s” liupccs from the Bombay mint. 

During 1850, considerable progress has been effected un pub- 
lic works intended to facilitate communication, to open u]) 
distant markets, to increase the fertility of the soil, and to se- 
cure the harvests as much as possible from the vicissitudes of 
seasons. Upwards of 1,000 miles of road have been surveyed 
and marked out. From Putankotc, the northern extremity of 
the Bari Doab, to Umritsir, and thence by Lahore to Mdltdn, a 
good road has been made, on which it is already proposed to run 
carriages to convey the post. The greal^Mlitary road from 
Lahore to Peshawur, which from the JheliHr to the latter city 
runs through one of the most difficult countries in India, is now 
in progress. The estimates, exceeding fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
have already received the conditional sanction of Government. 
From Rawul Pindi to Mari on the Indus, opposite Kalabagh, a 
distance of 1 10 miles, an excellent road has been made which 
will enable Government to reinforce the Deityat from the line 
of military stations along the northern high road. Plans and es- 
timates for a great canal, at a cost of full half a million sterling> 
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have been designed, conditionally sanctioned, and the work com- 
menced on. This canal will do more to reconcile the warlike 
population of the Manjha to peaceful pursuits, than any other 
measure which couk\ be devised. Its effect will be more tran- 
quillizing than the presence of 10,000 extra troops. Inundation 
canals in the province of Mdltdn and the Derajat have been 
improved and extended, considerable sums for these objects hav- 
ing been allowed by Government. The village boundaries, as 
far south as the parallel of Lahore, have been marked off ; and a 
scientiffe survey has commenced. In Hazara and Peshawur 
geographical surveys have also been nearly accomplished. A 
conmiittec has also been nominated to investigate and report 
on the mineral wealth of the upper portion of the Sindh Sagor 
Doab, commonly known as the salt range. 

Some attention has also, we are happy to find, been directed 
to the state of education in the Punjab. Government luivo 
called for returns from all the different districts. At Lahore 
two schools have been established by private subscriptions, and 
are in a ffourishing condition. In the Lahore division, which 
comprises the districts of Battala, Umritsir and Lahore in 
the Bari Doab, and of Wuzirabad and Shekhupura in the 
Kechna, it has been ascertained, that a population of two 
millions four hundred and seventy thousand supports 1,385 pub- 
lic schools, in which 11,500 boys receive instruction. The 
following return of them is given in the Lahore Chronicle : — 


Language taught. 

No. of Schools. 

116 

No. of Boys. 


337 




109 



.. 83 


Sonc/i'Tif . 

76 


Al^lv 

225 


Different languages . 

369 



1,385 

11,500 


This gives ab<^^eight boys to each school. The emoluments 
of the masters vary from half a rupee per mensem to seven 
rupees eight annas, and even eight rupees eight annas. This is 
made up, partly by weekly payments, and partly by presents at 
particular festivals. In some cases payment is made in grain, 
in others, each child contribute a given number of meals for his 
master ; and there are even instances, in which the agriculturists 
assess themselves periodically to secure instruction for their cliil- 
dren. It has been estimated that full six per cent, of the popu- 
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lation thus receive instruction, exclusive of private instruc- 
tion, which more generally prevails among the higher classes. 
In the city of Lahore, there are no less than sixteen schools in 
which female children are instructed. A , public seminary has 
lately been sanctioned by Government for the city of Umritsir 
by an annual endowment of Es. 5,000. The sum of Es. 3,000 
has been allowed for a building. That city, from its wealth, 
trade, and population, as well as from being the head quarters 
of the Sikh religion, is one of the most important towns in the 
Punjab. 

While the authorities of all ranks in the Punjab have thus 
been actively employed in fixing our rule on a firm basis, and 
introducing improvements calculated to ensure peace, security 
and comfort to its people, the Governor-General has visited 
nearly every part of the country, from Mdltdn and Mithancotc 
to the defiles of Mari and Kalabagh and the valley of Pesha- 
wur, seeing every thing with his own eyes, manifesting the 
most lively interest in all that was going on, and furthering pro* 
gress by a wise liberality. 
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CALCIJTTA REVIEW. 


Art. L — Narrative of the Second Sikh War in 1848-9. /?// 

Edward Joseph Thacktoell, Esq., late Aide^de-Camp to General 

ThadkwelL London, Bentley, 1851. 

The narrative of a war can seldom be correctly and faith- 
fully laid before the public, immediately on the conclusion of 
military operations. The main facts of the struggle, its oscilla- 
tions from partial success to partial failure, from victory to de- 
feat, are indeed, in the present day, through the energy of the 
Press, very early before the public. With the assistance of suCh 
information, and the aid of an occasional bulletin from one o» 
both of the belligerent parties, men'^iraw their own conclusions 
(sometimes nearly right, oftener very wrong) during the pro- 
gress of the contest, until at last the final issue puts a stop to 
many crude and a few reasonable lucubrations. At this stage, 
were truth generally safe and acceptable, many a man, whose 
sword had been drawn in the quarrel, would, on sheathing it, 
take up his pen, and give an account of the campaign in which 
lie had been engaged. But wise men know the cost too well, and 
abstain; the field is left open to be occupied by men of a differ- 
ent calibre, who, neither aware of its difficulties or dangers, 
and protected by their very insignificance, plunge into their 
subject with the confidence of shallow minds. For one Eyre, 
who dares to come forward with a manly, sensible, truthful 
narrative at the close of a great event, there will always be on 
such occasions a score of Thackwells, aiming to accomplish that 
for which they are manifestly unequal. 

We always take up the narrativfe of a campaign written by 
a British officer, 'roh a two-fold purpose in its perusal, with a 
double interest in the work. The events of the war, as histo- 
rical facts, are of course to be learnt therein — and that is one ob- 
ject ; but it is one, which we should equally entertain, if reading 
any narrative of military operations written by a foreigner. 
War, however, is a great and a complicated science ; and the at- 
tainments of our officers, in mastering its details and compre- 
hending its higher principles, are matter of national importance. 
We are no advocates for war,, and least of all for wars of mere 
aggrandizement : but, in spite of Cobden, Bright, and the P eaco^ 
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Society, in spite of the dreams of -well-meaning honest enthu- 
siasts, or the hazy aspirations of self-deifying sceptical dema- 
gogues, we cannot perceive that our Old World is inclined as yet 
to belie its character. It seems very consistewt in its ways; has not 
even arrived at a transition-state with respect to its pugnacious 
propensities; and seems obstinately bent on proving that, neither 
for an Autocrat of all the Russias on the one hand, nor for a 
Cobdcn on the other (^though each in his line doubtless a respec- 
table practitioner), is it reserved to put sound hearts into the mil- 
lions, principle and wisdom into rulers, or to make peace and good 
will paramount on earth. Take it as you pleaseylike the fact, or 
dislike the fact — hate or honour the red coat — it does not much 
matter : for there stands the dread inevitable before you— war, 
frequent war; not to be denied, but (be it for Weal or woe) neces- 
sarily to be encountered. It is therefore a matter of superlative 
interest to a State, and particularly to such a state as England, 
to guage the quali^ations of her officers ; to scrutinize the indi- 
cations in their writings of a knowledge of their peculiar science ; 
and, from their works, to estimate their comprehensiveness of 
view, and general ability. We read therefore a work written 
by a Britisn officer with these important (Questions always pre- 
sent to the mind How rank our officers in the scale of profes- 
sional depth of intelligence — of sound clear apprehension of 
the higher principles of the art? What is the promise of genius 
and ability for the vague future, when the Sword may be 
again in conflict with half-disciplined millions, or engaged in 
the more formidable contest between nations representing, on 
the one side free, and on the other autocratic, institutions? 
In that impending struggle, however much against our will, we 
may, before long, be forced to take a part. 

With these questionings in view, what would be the impressioh, 
left upon the mind of a military reader by Mr. ThackwelPs Work ? 
We do not hesitate to say that they would be most unfavourable. 
The reader, if wholly dependent for his knowledge of the war on 
the work before us, would rise from its penial with the convic- 
tion that the author was ignorant of the very elements of his 
profession ; that he so sttited facts as to make it appear that 
the commanders in the army were, alike with himself, grossly and 
inexcusably deficient, not only in the higher, but also in the ele- 
mentary, principles of the art of war ; that the military mind ol 
our leaders was so effete, so wanting in conscious ability and 
ordinary self-reliance, that, whether a simple shift of camp or ar 
action were in contemplation, a council of war was equally in- 
dispensable ; that, if there is a low range of qualifications and 
. ;»hility among the commanders, thero is a low tone of militar) 
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feeling prevalent among the subordinate officers of the army, 
to whom the comforts of cantonment life are more agreeable 
than the endurances of camp and conflict ; in short, that not 
only is the average 9f ability and soldierly qualities extremely 
mediocre anionst the regiments, but still more lamentably defi- 
cient among the staff, the commanders. 

These would be very unsatisfactory and very painful conclu- 
sions to arrive at, from the perusal of a work by a British officer, 
who evidently had no intention of leading his readers to form 
such conclusions. We acquit him of any such design ; his range 
of intellect is limited ; filial reverence and partiality are excus- 
able ; and, though Saidulapfir, is brought up ad nauseam ^ we 
can pardon it on the score of a son’s natural tendency to do all 
he can for his father’s fame. Mr. Thackwell belongs also, or 
lately did belong, to Her Majesty’s army ; and no man, who has 
the honour of bearing one of Her Majesty’s commissions, would 
willingly tarnish the general character for ability and efficiency 
(let alone the honour) of her service. Willingly, therefore, we 
acquit Mr. Thackwell of purposing to bring his reader to such 
conclusions as those, the mere outline of which has been sketch- 
ed ; but, that they inevitably follow from the premises he has 
put forth to the public, no reasonable man can deny. 

We think we can modify the asperity of such painful conclu- 
sions, by dealing with the main features of the war somewhat 
differently from our author : and, as we rely on the accuracy of 
our information, we shall both praise and blame with the freedom 
of trutJi, confident that time will prove our main positions and 
statements correct, and that our view's and opinions, consonant 
with those of men of the^greatest military skill and experience, 
will be found faithful and just. 

In the chapter, designated “ Origin of the second Sikh War,” 
the reader will in vain search for the real causes of that gene- 
ral rising of the Sikh nation in arms against us. They did so 
with one mind and one heart; and the murder of the two officers, 
sent to Mfiltan, was merely the premature exhibition of the 
feelings, which pervaded the masses of the ill-subdued followers 
of Govind. Mdlraj knew it well; felt himself injured and in- 
sulted ; and either could not, or would not controul the minds of 
his soldiery ; — but the great error lay at our own doors, Abbott, 
who had early given intimation that the spirit of revolt was on 
the wing and machinations were a-foot, was treated as a timid 
alarmist Vigdance was fast qsleep, where it should have been 
widest awake; and no greater proof of this fact, and of the real 
state of feeling in the runjab, could have been evinced than by 
sending Vans Agnew and Anderson dpwn to^Mliltdn on suoj^ 
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a mission as theirs, at such a time, and in such a manner. It was 
virtually courting an outbreak — but courting it at the wrong 
season, and when we were wholly unprepared for it, an4 not at 
all desiring it. 

There seems in the undisturbed course of a civilian to 
high place and power, something which wholly unfits him 
for the exercise of the latter in positions of difficulty. Hia 
rise is too smooth and sedentary ; so very regulation pace and 
fashion; he has so little knowledge or experience of the 
working passions of the masses ; is so entirely ignorant' of the 
fiery temper of armed, half-subdued, haughty enemies ; is so 
easily bamboozled by a few interested smooth tongues and 
faces ; brings himself with so much difficulty to conceive that 
the ordinary placid routine of kacheri, or board, or court, 
or secretariat, is something entirely different from sounding, 
mastering, controlling, and guiding turbulent levies, and masses 
infected with the ardour of military progress and conquest; 
he is so incapable of justly appreciating what military force 
can, or cannot do — when it should be employed, and how, 
and under whom — that nothing but the predominant influ- 
ence of the class-interest in the Government of India would 

S etuate an error, which never fails to produce bitter and 
y fruit. Any one, but a civilian, would have foreseen that 
to send Vans Agnew and Anderson down to Multan at the 
time, and in the manner selected, was almost sure to pro- 
duce an ebullition of feeling, and of violence. It was very like 
rolling a live shell, with a lit fusee into a well-stored magazine 
the chances in both cases being very decidedly in favour of ar 
explosion. We despair of seeing it otherwise, when the trainino 
of the class is considered, whenever civilians arc, in times o1 
difficulty, in the position in which Sir F. Currie was placet! : 
and therefore we do not blame him, so much as those who shoulti 
have known better, but who having purposes to serve by the 
presence in England, for a short time, of Sir H. Lawrence, tool 
him away — willing to go because in weak health — exactly at the 
most critical period for the Punjab. 

When Sir Henry Hardinge, anxious to shew in how quiet and 
satisfactory a condition he quitted everything in India, largely 
reduced the army in order to cook a balance-sheet and found 
thereon a sclf-gratulatory farewell finance minute, it was clear- 
ly foretold by those, who had been lo^ intimately conversani 
with the course of events on the N. Frontier, that he wat 
preparing trouble for his successor, and that the parting econo- 
my of Lord Hardinge would entail, in the course of a shori 
t^Fue, enormous optlay on the part of Lord Dalhousie. Thos( 
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persons, who said this, would probably confess, however, that they 
did not anticipate such an immediate fulfilment of their prog- 
nostications ; and we doubt whether Lord Hardinge’s Punjlb 
policy, had ho not taken Sir Henry Lawrence home with him, 
would so rapidly and thoroughly have gone to pieces. It must 
have failed, because it was unsound, hastily patched up to cover 
our own exhaustion, and thoroughly well fathomed by the 
Sikh leaders and people ; but the evil day would, in all 
probability, have been staved off by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and Lord Hardinge would have been saved the mortifi- 
cation of seeing his Punjab policy crumble into the dust 
before he had drawn the first instalment of his pensions. Ilar- 
(linf^e took out his linch-pin, where the coach had a steep 
descent before it : and the result was a hopeless break-down. 

These were some of our errors, but there were others of 
Internal administration of a different and deeper character, 
of which, for the present, we shall merely indicate the ex- 
istence. Towards the close of 1848, many a village seemed to 
possess no other inhabitants than old dccrcpid men, women, and 
young children. Our two years’ sway had not proved popular : 
and the able bodied flocked to the rebel standards of the chiefs, 
even from districts under our immediate supervision and con- 
troul, without the slightest check or hindrance. 

We have said that Lord Hardinge, with the short-sighted 
vision of an ordinary mind bent on its own self-gratulation, 
sowed the soil with difficulties, which his successor was to reap. 
Tares proverbially shoot up a-pace ; and, under tlie genial 
warmth of an Indian sun, rather faster perhaps than elsewhere ; 
so, whilst Hardinge’s partisans were giving out in England that 
matters had been left in India in such an admirable state of 
quiescent security, that there would not be another shot fired for 
the next ten years, Sir F. Currie, though wedded to the Har- 
dinge Punjab policy, was forced to feel uncomfortably doubt- 
ful of the fact, and Lord Dalhousie gradually opened his eyes 
to the real state of affairs in the ‘‘Land of the Five Rivers,” and 
began to entertain the unwelcome suspicion and forecast of the 
work his predecessor had left for him to execute. 

Events followed fast after the murder of Vans Agnew and 
Anderson at Mdltdn : but, though we may admire the vigour 
and the activity of Edwardes, and the courage and skill with 
which he brought his undisciplined troops into operation, we 
f'annot award, either to Sir F. Currie, his superior, or to himself, 
the meed of a clear apprehension of the state of affairs, op of 
Bound military judgment as to the measures suited to the cir- 
cumstances, under which we then were •placed ‘in the PunjdbN 
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For EdwarJes there is the excuse, that a clever man will dare 
much in order to acquire a reputation ; but Sir F. Currie, in- 
stead of being stimulated by nis energetic subordinate, should 
have controuled him. It was an unpardonable error, known as 
Mdltdn was, to endeavour to besiege it with the insufficient 
means, with which this operation was first undertaken. Sir F. 
Currie mu»t, or ought to, have been well aware, both of the 
btrength of ordnance which Sir Charles Napier, when in Scinde, 
had always kept in readiness for Multdn at Bukkur, and also 
of the strength of the force, which that General deemed e'ssential 
for operations against the place. Sir C. Napier had never shown 
any disposition to be over-nice in counting heads on a battle- 
field; a few men went very far with him ; and therefore it not 
only smacked of great presumption, but really was such, when, 
regardless of his opinions and example. Sir F. Currie undertook 
the siege with far inferior means. Frudence dictated a more 
cautious course. 

W e know that it was the fashion to make light of the place— 
this, too, not alone in India, but in England also ; and at the 
India House, where they ought to have been well informed, the 
Chairman was known to have said “ tliat the Court of Directors 
‘ had a plan of it ; that it was nothing of a place — only about 
‘ 500 yards in length by 300 yards in breadth; and that it could 
‘ be easily shelled into a surrender;” in fact they had been in- 
formed, on (what they considered) good authority, tliat it was a 
contemptible place; and the cxpecUition was, that the next news 
would probably be that it had fallen. ^At the Board of Upntroul 
much the same imj)rcssions of course existed: and, when the 
President was frankly told that the place might not prove so 
ci)ntenq)tlble, and that a check at Multdn might kindle the 
flame of revolt from the foot of the Himalayah to Scinde, or even 
to the sea, the idea was evidently as distasteful, as it was new. 

We cannot but blame Lord Dalhousie for his dilatoriness in 
arriving at the conviction tliat war, and war on a great scale, 
was unavoidable. A Governor-General, not very long arrived 
in Calcutta, new to the country, and ignorant of the men of t}ie 
services holding at the time the posts of highest importance, 
cannot, however, for a while, do otherwise, than see through the 
spectacles of those, who are at the foci of political interest. If, 
as in the present instance, the Governor-General be not only 
labouring under the disadvantage of being new to his office, but 
also under that of thorough inexperience and ignorance of war 
(luestions, there are still broader grounds for excusing a some- 
what tardy apprehension of the real condition of affairs, and an 
»bt her wise culpable neglect of all those timely preparations, wffiich 
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war necessitates. We cannot liaWhly of a nobleman thus 
( Ircunistanced — all whose previous training, whether as a lawyer 
or as a politician, had been foreign to military affairs of moment 
and magnitude. The hope of staving off* war and its charges, 
and of maintaining peace ami its economy, was a laudable sen- 
timent; and, therefore, though, when taking a retrospective glance 
at our own conduct of affairs, we cannot but note, as a very 
grievous error, the utter want of due preparation for military 
operations in November 1848 — we do so, respecting the motives, 
and appreciating the individual circumstances, under which that 
error was perpetrated. Once convinced, however tardily, that 
war was unavoidable, the Governor-General did all in his power 
to correct his own grave error. In selecting, for the head of 
that most important department — the Commissariat — Captain 
Kamsay, an officer related by family ties to the Marquis of 
‘ Dalhousie,” as Mr. Thackwell takes care to inform us, he select- 
ed the most active and the most intelligent officer available for 
such a crisis, and the man that any other Governor-General 
would at that time in all probability have chosen. Cai)tain 
Ramsjiy proved the propriety of the selection, by at once point- 
ing out that the absence of all preparation could only be reme- 
died by the most prompt and the most energetic exertions on 
the part of his department, unhampered by the usual routine 
of the Military Board ; and that he must have authority to act 
as the emergency required, if the army was to be fed, and the 
campaign to succeed. In no other way, at the eleventh hour, 
could tile Governor-General have rectified his own neglect; and 
perhaps few other men, except Captain James Ramsay, would 
have succeeded, even so empowered and supported, in enabling 
tlie army to move when it did. lie had great O[)j)osition to 
contend with, particularly from Colonel Henson, who was wed- 
ded to the Military Board system and who could not perceive 
the utter inapplicability of that system to the urgent difficulties 
cf the moment. Benson, a narrow-minded economist, would 
have perilled success rather than break a Board rule, and would 
have preferred having two distinct classes of commissariat ■ 
Agents and contractors to plunder the State, rather than one. 
Ramsay was of a different opinion. However much he might 
value Board rules, and theories of check and counter* check, he 
hnew the futility of a system so complicated, that the accounts 
<;f a campaign arc, under its operation, seldom wound up under 
from five to ten years. He preferred success to failure, though 
failure were accompanied with the intense satisfaction of having 
been in strict confonnlty to a Military Board rule ; and he 
probably thought that one Joti Pert^l, of ‘ability and in- 
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rtuenco equal to the occasion, was better than half-a-dozen 
Joti Persads of less ability and intfuence, but to a certainty 
ade[)ts at plundering the Government, both individually and 
collectively. He preferred too, a system ymder which accounts 
could be balanced and cleared in the course of a year, instead of 
requiring ten. Any one conversant with Indian campaigns will 
side with Captain James Ramsay’s views ; and any one cognizant 
of the condition in which the army took the field on this occasion, 
will not doubt that Benson would have ruined the campaign. 
Lord Dalhousic is more indebted to his cousin for the ultimate 
success of the war, than perhaps to any other single individual, 
political or military, be their rank or position what it may. Im- 
partial in blame, and plain too as we are in censure, it is gratify- 
ing to have to note a mind of vigour, rising to the emergency 
of a critical juncture, and bringing to a successful issue the 
great problem of suddenly provisioning a largo army, for the 
existence of which no sort of preparation had been made, and 
which had subsecpicntly to be fed and maintained, man and 
beast, under clrcumstandes of very peculiar difiiculty. This 
officer. Captain James Ramsay, single-handed, retrieved one of 
the greatest and most fundamental errors, that could have been 
committed at the commencement of the war. 

Not to fatigue the reader, we shall not revert in detail to the 
first unsuccessful operations against Multan ; and we will con- 
cede it to be doubtful, whether an officer of even greater ability 
than General Whish would not have refrained, circumstanced as 
Whish was, from pursuing and attacking Sherc Sing. Wl>ish had 
been thrust into a false position; and, perhaps, after the example 
of defection which he had experienced, his wisest course was to 
. remain in observation at Multhn, until re-inforced, and until 
some general plan of operations, on a scale corresponding with 
the emergency, was arranged. Sherc Sing had first out-witted 
him ; then, baffling his vigilance, had out-manoeuvred him 
and gained a start, which the long legs and light camp equipage 
of his Sikhs were not likely to loi^ when followed by our more 
embarrassed columns. Shore Sing would have taken care not to 
fight, unless he pleased; and Whisli^ would have gained nothing 
by moving, unless he completely crushed Shere Sin^. This 
was a feat he was not equal to : and any check, or combat with 
indecisive results, was at that period very much to be deprecat- 
ed. Shore Sing’s object was clearly to place himself in com- 
munication with Chutter Sing, and to throw his array into a 
position, where he couiSfitsserable the Sikh levies, feed them, 
and have a strong count^in which to operate. 

When Lord Gough crossed the Sutlej in November 1848, he 
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found his enemy, Shere Sing, well placed. The Sikh masses were 
on the right bank of the Chendb, at Ramnuggur, drawing their 
supplies from the productive districts on the upper part of the 
Chenab. In this portion, Shere Sing could intercept Gulab 
Sing’s movements, if favourable to the British, or a junction was 
secured, if Gdlab Sing was amicably disposed to the cause of 
revolt Communications with Chutter Sing were covered, and 
reinforcements of men and guns could be looked for from 
Peshavvur ^s soon as Attock should have fallen) for the final 
struggle The Chenab — the strong ground on the left bank of 
the Jlielum — the Jhelum itself— the remarkably difficult country 
between the Jhelum and the Indus — the Indus itself— all pre- 
sented a succession of formidable positions, on some one of 
which Shere Sing might hope to fight a successful action. To 
the southward, Multan held out. Mulrhj, now hopeless ^ 
mercy, was sure to make a stout defence, and for a time occupy 
a large portion of our troops and guns. Shere Sing’s object 
therefore ought to have beefi (and it apparently was so) to bring 
the British general to action, before Multkn should have fallen ; — 
but, to bring him to action in a position unfavourable to the 
higher discipline and equipments of his force, and favourable 
to the larger numbers of the Sikh levies and their eagerness 
for conflict. 

Lord Gough’s course and position was marked out by the 
manifest objects of the enemy. To remain in observation on 
the left bank of the Chendh; to regard himself as covering the 
siege of Multdn, and holding Shere Sing in check until that 
place fell ; to give time for the completion of commissariat ar- 
rangements ; to cover Lahore, and cut off all supplies from the 
(listricts on the left bank of the Chendb reaching the enemy ; 
jealously to watch the movements of the latter, whether to the 
northward or southward ; — these should have been Lord 
Gough’s objects. So long as Shere Sing was disposed to have 
remained on the right bank of the Chenab, Gough should ha^ e 
Ifft him undisturbed, and patiently have awaited the fall of 
Mhltan. 

To see, to keep clearly in view, and never to swerve from, 
tbe objects of primary importance, and to subordinate to these 
the minor ones, is the stamp of military ability ; to confound, 
to transpose, to invert things of major and minor moment, and 
to substitute the one for the other, are sure signs of military 
Mediocrity. Tried by this standard, the operations at the pas- 
of the Chenab must be pronounced a normal strategeti- 
^ blunder. They were untimely, objectless, fruitless, and 
* departure without cause from the principles , which should' 
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liave guided the general. As usual in military matters, where 
error is loss, the blunder cost him in the end very dear. 

For the fall of Cureton and Havelock in the opening brush 
at Ramnuggur, and for the loss of a gun. Lord Gough is not 
to blame. Shere Sing was a cheval on tnc ChenAb, a position 
which could not be conceded to him ; and it was incumbent on 
Gough to make him withdraw to the right bank of the river ; 
for, so long as he held the left bank, he could continue to draw 
supplies of men and provision from the districts, of the aid 
of which Gough was bound to deprive the Sikh general. 
The mode of executing this might, perhaps, have been more 
judicious ; but even on this point it is difficult to pronounce ; 
for the ardour of Havelock completely disarranged everything, 
and Cureton, riding forward to bridle the fiery courage of the 
leader of the 14th, fell, struck mortally. Down went on 
that occasion the best cavalry officer we have seen in India ; 
almost the only one, who in command showed the nice judg- 
ment needed by the cavalry leader. Cautious, but quick and 
resolute, yet never carried away by his own, or any one elses 
impetuosity, ho knew the arm thoroughly, and wielded it like 
a master; knew when to charge, and when to draw bridle, 
and never made a mistake, as to what horsemen could or could 
not do. He was a great loss to the army ; for a good cavalry 
commander is rarely to be met. 

We will not attempt to analyze the unfortunate proceedings 
at Ramnuggur, further than to say tliat they betrayed grout 
preliminary ignorance on our part of the ground, and e(iual 
want of quickness in the faculty of reading ground (if such 
an expression be pardonable) — of taking in its features at a 
glance. The British horse-artillery were permitted to dip 
into the low sandy channels of a bight of the river swept from 
the opposite bank by the enemy’s heavy artillery. This was not 
exactly the proper position for light field batteries — whoever 
sent them there; particularly, as the enemy was steadily with- 
dmwing to the right bank, as fast as they could, when they say 
our intention of denying them the left bank. Ouvry’s unop- 
jiosed advance, in order to cover the retirement of our embar- 
rassed gun, proves this. A^ain, when once it was found that 
the gun could not be moved, further exposure of the cavalry 
was useless, and Havelock’s request to be allowed to charge 
should have been met with a peremptory refusal. If the gun 
were to be saved in such a position, it must be so by infantry ; 
and Campbell, moving up his men and placing them under 
cover, of which the ground afforded plenty, might liave pre- 
vented the gpn being taken up by the enemy, and at night 
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himself have saved and withdrawn the piece. Our 
light field batteries and cavalry might have been withdrawn, so 
as to be out of range and reach of the enemy’s heavy guns, yet 
near enough to Cambell, to support him if the Sikhs tried 
to drive him from his cover ; which, however, they would pro- 
bably not have attempted, because, in so doing, they must liave 
placed themselves where the re-advance of our light pieces 
would have caused frightful havoc amongst them, whilst their 
heavy "uns on the right bank must have remained in great 
measure silent 

Passing over the throwing up of batteries at ludicrously safe 
distances from the enemy, and other minor .Vagaries which fol- 
lowed this unlucky affair, and taking no note of Mr. Thack- 
well’s cogitations on his friends, White, Scott, and Campbell, 
who must feel, we should opine, almost as much obliged to him 
as Sir J. Thackwell for the mode in which they are obtruded 
on the render ; and, for the present, abstaining from remark on 
the cnide lucubrations of our author upon the native cavalry, 
regular and irregular, we must. observe upon one very curious 
and very characteristic circumstance. 

For two years the Punjab had been in our hands. The 
Sikhs had been but partially overcome; and, though conquer- 
ors, wc could no*t be said to feel very secure in our new posi- 
tion ; and, if the provisions of the treaty were anything more 
than verbiage, it was clearly to be anticipated that there would 
he more trouble at a future day. Now any other nation so 
circura.^ance(l, but ourselves, would have made use of those two 
vears in causing a military survey of the country to be made, 
^special attention would have been had to the great military 
lines of operation : these are always pretty nearly constants, 
being marked out by the natural features of. the country, its 
practicable roads, fords, &c., and by the position of the capital, 
chief towns, rich districts and the like. A few officers of 
engineers, with suitable establishments, labouring under one 
heiid and on a well-arranged system, would have completed 
such a work in the course of the first year — certainly before 
the campaign of 1848-49 broke out: yet, so simple a precau- 
tion, if thought of at all, was so very inadequately provided 
for, that, when war broke out, our ignorance of the ground, on 
which the army was to operate, was as profound, as if Lonl 
Plough and his troops had been suddenly thrown asliorc in 
Kamschatka. A thorough knowledge of the ground, on which 
he was to act, would have been worth five thousand men to 
I'ough, and possibly to Whish; hut, though we could [My our 
civil or military resident highly, and, expend large sums i^^ 
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pensions, and other questionable ways, the obvious and the 
useful were neglected. A few hundred soldiers’ lives, more or 
less, do not signify, nor the credit of our arms, nor the fame 
of our generals, nor the shake and perhaps peril of an empire ; 
but the economy, which, whilst it stints the necessary and the 
useful, squanders on the day-hero and the questionable, is 
dubbed politic and wise, and lauded accordingly. Every main 
line of military operations — what may be termed the constants 
for Punjab strategetical and tactical operations — should have 
been laid before Lord Gough, when the war again broke out : 
and it was very inexcusable, grossly culpable neglect, an un- 
pardonable error, that such was not the case. 

It has been observed, that, until the hill of Mdltdn, Lord 
Gough, unless the enemy committed some very glaring blunder, 
should have remained on the left bank of the Chendb. He 
should have kept the Sikh general carefully under view, and 
watched his every movement : but he had nothing to gain by 
crossing the river to attack the Sikhs, for he could not hope 
to strike a decisive blow. The enemy was not likely to 
stand, and await imperturbably an attack on his left flank by a 
detachment; he would rather move up to meet an attack, taking 
care to have his lino of retreat on the Jhelum clear ; or to retire, 
when threatened. If, however, Gough had succeeded in driving him 
to the southward, he thrust him on the besieging force, which at 
that time had other irons in the fire, and did not at all desider- 
ate the sudden appearance of Shere Sing in that quarter. 
Managed as the passage of the Chenab was, the Sikfi^s were 
not likely to be ignorant of what was in contemplation. Quiet- 
\y to withdraw his artillery of povsition, from in front of Lord 
Gough’s distant batteries, was no difficult matter. To fall sud- 
denly on Thackw.ell, and destroy the detachment before it could 
receive effectual support, was Shere Sing’s proper course. If he 
succeeded, he could resume, if he pleased, his original position ; 
if he did not succeed, his retreat on the Jhelum was safe, and 
his artillery of position iilready on its march, secure from 
capture; for Thackwell was evidently too weak to be able 
to maintain a hot pursuit in face of the Sikh masses. 

Thackwell made a mistake in not occupying the line of the 
three villages of Tarwalur, Ruttai and Ramu-khail ; and in 
not throwing out his advanced guards and pickets well in front 
of them. The villages were unoccupied, when he came up to 
his ground ; and there was nothing to prevent his taking up the 
position, which presented many advantages. As it was, when 
attacked, he was forced to withdraw his line, and thus gave con- 
fidence to the enemy, who took immediate advantage of his neg- 
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licence, and themselves occupied the somewhat formidable position 
he had refused. The British artillery, opposed to about equal 
numbers, completely at last silenced their opponents ; and the 
confusion, consequenj^pon this, was so^ apparent, that the line 
of infantry, Native and European, were alike .anxious to be 
led against the enemy. It was the moment for an advance : and 
just at that critical time came Gough’s order, leaving Thackwell 
free to act as his judgment might dictate. A portion of the 
enemy’s guns were in his ijiasP) and victory sure : — but, instead 
of action, came a consultation, and the moment was gone for 
ever. Pennycuick was ri^t in his soldierly advice ; it was not 
a question of attacking^here Sing’s original position and 
entrenchments, as our author would suggest. Shere Sing had 
moved out far from his original position and entrenchments, 
had attacked, and had failed. The question was, whether to 
make his failure a defeat, accompanied by loss and dishonour, or 
to pennit him to withdraw scatheless, and at leisure, without 
the loss of a gun. No one in his senses could have argued 
on the possibility of the original Sikh entrenchments being 
close in front of the villages : and that to push back the dis- 
heartened Sikhs, would be tantamount to knocking the heads 
of the British troops against such formidable field-works. 
Every one knew, that if they existed at all, they were miles 
offi The very doubt on such a head would betray a neglect 
of ordinary precaution, which is not Thackwcll’s character. 
That general deserves no such imputations, for he is wary, 
eautioi^, indefatigable in endeavouring to know his ground ; and 
our author has himself told us that “ patrols and scouts were sent 
‘ towards the Sikh entrenchments, the exact distance of which 
* from us was not known.” He had evidently no suspicion what- 
ever, that such questions, as the following, might be founded oii 
his representations ; Why did not the general explore his front 
and flanks by the irregular or regular cavalry ? What sort of 
alertness is that, which subjects a force to a cannonade, beforfj 
any thing is known of the approach of an enemy ? How long 
has it been usual in the Indian army, that round sliot lobbing 
into a line of troops shall be the first intelligencers that the 
foe is at hand ? Yet such must be asked, if we are to be guided 
by our author’s work. We take the liberty to correct him. 
Sir J. Thackwell is a cautious, active, vigilant officer. Age has 
tamed the fire of youth, but it has ^iven him much experience, 
and a calmness free from all precipitation on the battle-field. 
He may have thought himself not strong enough to press on, 
and turn the failure of the enemy into a decisive defeat ; but he 
did so on no misconception, eithei* of hi| own whereabouts, or qf 
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that of the Sikh entrenchments. Good soldiers make 
takes occasionally : and in our opinion, Thackwell made two 
at Saiddlajjdr. He, first, with his mind full of the expected 
junction with Godby, and his attention t(^ exclusively rivetted 
on that, neglected to occupy the line of villages ; and second- 
ly, when the enemy failed and offered him victory, he stood 
fast, asked counsel, and let slip the moment. Notwithstanding^ 
this over-caution at a critical instant, Sir J. Thackwell is 
far from being the indifferent, ofi^ccr, which the author’s 
work would, in spite of its stilted endeavours to exalt the ob- 
ject of its jieculiar laud, force upon the reader’s conviction. All 
in all, he is a prudent, active, safe commander; and enjoyed 
the confidence of officers serving under him, whose abilities and 
experience were of a far higher order than Mr. Thackwell’s. 

If Thackwell was over-cautious at Saidulaptir, Gough was 
still more slow at Ramnuggur. After harassing the European 
troops with the elevation of batteries at all imaginable dis- 
tances^the gratifying result was, that shot and shell were flung 
away unto an enemy’s empty camp : and the fact, that there 
were no Sikhs to pound, being at last accidentally discovered, 
the main army crossed in support of Thackwell, about the time 
that the heads of Shore Sing’s columns were comix^sedly taking 
up new positions on the left bank of the Jhelum. Our fals(‘ 
move had gained us nothing, except the power of somewhat 
circumscribing the sphere from whence the enemy, in Gough’s 
front, could draw his supplies — an advantage counter-balanced 
by the greater difficulties cast on our own ovcr-taske(^ com- 
missariat department, which was straining every nerve to remedy 
the normal error of the campaign. The movement indeed elicited 
a despatch, but one that it would have been far better to ha\c 
been left unwritten. A few more of the same stamp would 
make the despatches of British officers as proverbial as bul- 
letins. 

The ill-advised passage of the Chendb, the failure to strike 
a blow, and the withdrawal of the enemy, intact, to positions ot“ 
his own choosing, were doubtless sufficiently irritating. The 
press sang all sorts of notes. After havipg once made the for- 
ward movement, and effected the passage of a formidable river 
in order to close with the enemy, there was an indignity to the 
character of our arms, in suddedy and respectfully drawing 
up, when the patrols and pickets of the two armies were touch- 
ing each other. Had there been a strong reserve on the river, 
no siege of Mdltin in course of procedure, and field maga- 
zines complete, the .passage of the ChenAb should only have 
\jkccn the pmude tq a rapid advance on the enemy. There was, 
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liowever, no available reserve; insecurity was felt at Lahore ; 
Wheler was busy in the Jullumler: the siege of Mdlt^n was 
far from concluded ; commissariat arrangements were anything 
but complete; and, instead of an unfaltering march on the fo^ 
hesitation and a protracted halt ensued, as if the British army 
dreaded to measure its strength with the Sikh force. It was 
felt by every one to be a position derogatory to the prestige of 
the British arras, and calculated to produce an unfavourable im- 
pression. Gough would, if left to Iiimself, have moved against 
the en(?my, and have tried the fate of battle : but the Governor- 
Gcneml, on whom the responsibility of Empire pressed, felt and 
wrote in a different tone. The result was half measures ; and, 
next to error, half measures are the worst in military matters. 
A protracted halt at and about Heylah, from the 5th December 
to the 12th January, during which time Attock fell, and Chut- 
ter Sing was set free to act in support of Shore Sing, served 
to excite the impatience of the public, and to produce uneasy 
toolings that something should be done in almost every one. 
Strong minds, that can withstand the surprise and abuse of the 
jiress, the fretting of the public, and the impatient importunities 
of an eager army, are rare, whether in Governors-General or 
Commanders-in-chief. After a month both gave way ; and that 
which, if done at all, should have been done at first, when Attock 
had not fallen and when wc had first crossed the river .and 
closed with the enemy, was now done, on the ground that At- 
tock had fallen, and that Shere Sing might therefore, unless beat- 
en beforehand, receive reinforcements from the side of Pesha- 
war. This, so far as it went, was true : but if the argument had 
weight against the reasons opposed to crossing the Chemlb, it 
would have been wiser to allow that weight to operate before 
Attock had fallen, and whilst Shore Sing, with troops somewhat 
disheartened by failure against Thackwcll, was retiring before 
the British army. To delay a month, and then fight, was to 
allow lime for the enemy to regain confidence, and to have the 
assurance that, as Attock had fallen, reinforcements and a strong 
reserve were either at hand', or available to fall back upon. 

At Dingi the plan of battle was determined upon, and ex- 
plained to the divisional commanders and brigadiers. A toler- 
ably good general idea of the position occupied by the enemy 
had been obtained, and the dispositions for the attack framed 
accordingly. The left of the Sikhs rested on the heights of 
Hussdl, whilst the line, passing by Futteh Shah da Chuck, was 
•^lid to have its right resting on Mung. It w'as known that tho 
belt of jungle was thick along the front of this position ; but a 
frequented road from Dingi led straight upon Hiissul, and tlrj 
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country was known to be more open and free from jungle along 
this line of road : and, as the enemy^s line must be very extended 
and weak to cover the ground from Russul, to Mung, and the 
great mass of the troops must necessarily b^ in the plain, it was 
clear that to inarch in the direction of Russdi, to force the enemy’s 
left, and to double up his line, and thrust it back in the direction 
of Futteh Shah da Chuck and Mung, would be to cut him off 
from the fords of the Jhelum, his line of communications with 
Chuttcr Sing, and the strong country between the Jhelum and 
Attock; from Golab Sing’s doubtful troops; from the' aid in 
men and provision he still continued to draw from the Sikh 
..districts at the upper parts of the Chcndb and Jhelum; and to 
push iiirn south, hemmed in between rivers, he would not ha;c 
the means of crossing, and upon a country, which could not 
afl()rd him the means of supporting his force. Tliis was well 
and soundly reasoned; and, to fulfil these objects, Gough’s army 
marched on the memorable morning of the 13th January, the 
heavy guns on the main road, Gilbert on their right, Campbell 
on their left, and cavalry and light artillery on both Hanks. 

The attack, as planned, would have done credit to a Frederic, 
and was in his style. Virtually it would have been an echelon 
attack— Gilbert’s division forcing the left of the Sikhs, whilst 
the heavy and field artillery, massed together, would almost have 
swept in enfilade along the curvilinear position of the centre 
and right of tlie Sikhs. As soon as Gilbert’s division liad shaken 
and broken in upon the left of the enemy, Campbell, who up to 
that moment would have been in reserve with the massed artil- 
lery, was, with Gilbert and the cavalry, to throw themselves 
fairly perpendicularly across the left centre of the opposing 
force, and to hurl it to the southward. 

Advancing with these intentions, Gough halted his army at 
Chota Uinnio, whilst he sent on the engineers to reconnoitre 
a-hcad. They advanced along the Russul road, until, finding 
pickets of Sikh horse close in front and on their flank, they 
returned, and reported the road, as far as they liad been able 
to proceed, clear and practicable for the guns, and the enemy 
marching down in columns of infantry from the heights of Rus- 
sdl, apparently to take up their position in the plain. This was 
about ten o’clock in the morning, or a little after ; and Gough, 
on hearing tlieir report, continued his march along the road 
to Russul. After proceeding some little distance jieyond the 
village of Chota Umrao, some deserters from the Sikh camp 
came to Major Mackeson, informing him that the enemy was in 
some strength, on the left of Gough’s advancing column, in the 
iK'ighbourhood jof the villages of Mozawala and Chillianwala. 
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On hearing this, Gough inclined to his left, and quitted tho, 
Russul road. He at the same time sent on the engineers to 
reconnoitre, directing them to explore in tlie direction of Chil- 
lianwala : meanwhile tjie army continued slowly inclining to the 
left of its original direction. The engineers returned, and re- 
ported small detachments of horse in advance of the mound of 
Chillianwala on the plain, and infantry on the mound. Upon 
fhis, Gough turned to his left, and marched his whole force 
straight on Chillianwala, leaving the liussul road in rear of, 
and panillel to, his line when it was deployed. It would have 
been a very hazardous movement in front of an intelligent 
general, with troops quick and ready at manoeuvre; for Gough 
offered his right to an enemy in position within four thousand 
Mirds of liim, with a thickish belt of jungle, which would have 
euvered tlieir approach, until they debouched and formed across 
his exposed flank. However, the outpost of Sikhs retired pre- 
cipitately from the mound, and fell back upon its main line by 
the Mung road. 

From the top of the mound of Chillianwala the enemy’s po- 
sition was distinctly visible ; and the army had to bring up its 
left in order again to front the Sikh line. AVhilst this change 
of front was being effected, and the British force was assuming 
its new alignment, their commander was examining the position 
t'f the enemy from the tops of the houses of the village of Chil- 
lianwala, The Sikhs were drawn out in battle army. Their 
right centre, which was immediately in front of Chillianwala, 
was abopt two miles distant from the village, but less from the 
British line, which was deploying about five hundred yards in 
front. The Sikh left trended off to rest on the heights of Rns- 
'id. There was a great interval between the left of the right 
'ving of the Sikhs under Utar Sing, and the right of their 
^^i- ntre under Shere Sing. It was evident that the enemy oceu- 
pied a position too extended for his numbers ; and, jealous of' 
his extreme right, it was refused, and inclined back towards 
Miing. The British line did little more than op])oso a front 
fo Shere Sing’s centre, the right of which it a little overlapped, 

that Campbell’s left brigade was opposite to part of the gap 
we have noted in the enemy’s order of array — a cireumstiince to 

kept in mind, as it told in the course of the battle. Front 
h‘r front therefore the British army faced only the Sikh cen- 
tre: their right and left, extendingfar beyond the left ainl right 
|d Gough’s force, w'cre free to take advantage of the disposition, 
fl events favoured. 

Being about two o’clock in the afternoon, and tlie troops hav- 
ing been under arms since day-break, Gough .determined to ^ 
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defer the action, if possible, until the morrow, for he had but 
a remnant of the short day then before him. The quarter-inas- 
tcr-general was accordingly busy making the usual arrangements, 
whilst the troops, drawn up in front of tl^e village, were await- 
ing the issue, whether that were a quiet encampment for the 
night, or immediate battle. Shere Sing had no wish to give 
them a night’s rest, or to afford time for dispositions, which 
should favour an attack otherwise than on his front : so, perceiv- 
ing that Gough shewed no intention of attacking, he sought, 
knowing the impetuosity of the British general, to bring on 
the action, and with this view, he advanced a few guns, and 
opened fire at a distance, which rendered it very innocuous and 
in no wise compromised his pieces. 

The enemy’s fire determined Gough to attack : the heavy 
guns were ordered to respond, and having got into position, open- 
ed fire, at a distance of between 1,500 or 1,700 yards from the 
enemy. They had however to judge their distance by timing 
the seconds between the flash and the report of the enemy’s 
guns, and could see nothing amid the thick jungle in which they 
were placed. They were not left long to play single at their 
blind, but, as it chanced, effective game ; for Gough, feeling that 
daylight was precious, very soon ordered the British line to 
advance. This was about three o’clock in the afternoon, or a 
little after. Steadily, and as well as the jungle admitted of 
its doing, tliat line advanced at the bidding of its chief, whibt 
the enemy, relieved from the fire of the heavy guns, opened all 
his artillery on the approacliing infantry. Tlie Corqmandcr- 
in-chief, who had at first given out that his staff would al- 
ways find hii^n^r tjie heavy guns, advanced considerably in 
front of them, and was iif rear of the centre and right of Gil- 
bert’s division, being desirous of seeing more than he could 
have done from the position of the heavy guns. 

For a while nothing but the roar of the enemy’s artillery was 
to be heard ; but after a time, the sharp rattle of the musquetry 
spoke that the conflict had begun in earnest, and that the infantry 
was closing on the enemy’s position. Campbell’s right brigade 
(that of Pcnnycuick) came full in front of Shere Sing’s right cen- 
tre, which was strengthened by many guns. Though the fire of 
these had been rapid, the brigade had suffered comparatively 
little, until, breaking out of the jungle, it came to a more open 
space in front of the guns. Now the storm of shot and gra|)e 
thickened, and the gallant brigade cliarged : but the jungle liad 
necessarily disordered the formations, and, having to charge over 
about three hundred yards, the men were winded before reach- 
ing the guns, qpd broke from the charging pace at the moment 
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that it was most important to have continued it. The brigade 
toll unavoidably into some confusion ; and a close well-delivered 
tire of musquetry from the Sikh infantry, followed by a rush 
of their horse, completed the disorder and the defeat of the Bri- 
tish brigade, which, already broken, now fled, pursued with great 
havoc by the Sikh sabres, almost up to the original position of 
the British line at the commencement of the action. 

Campbell happened to be with Hoggan’s brigade. He had over- 
lapned die right of Shere Singes centre, and, inarching on the gap, 
we liavc already noted, he did not meet at first with the opposition, 
which fell to the lot of Pcnnycuick’s brigade. Wlien the lattei- 
was attacking the batteries, Campbell, finding he had outflanked 
the enemy, brought up his left so as to place hisorigade on the right 
flank of Shere Sing’s formation ; and, as the pursuit of Penny- 
c nick’s brigade somewhat weakened Shere Sing’s right by with- 
drawing horse from it and throwing the infantry forward, Cani])- 
bell soon found himself in sharp conflict with the infantry and 
guns of the enemy, wliom he now took in flank and at disadvan- 
tage. They were, however, quick to front him, and shewed no 
purpose of being easily beat. Meanwhile, although the cavalry 
under Thackwcll and the guns under Brind kept in check to some 
extent the troops with Utar Sing, that is to say, checked their 
advance to their own front, they could not prevent corps of his 
infantry marching to their own left, and falling on the rear and 
left flank of Campbell. The latter therefore soon found himself 
engaged in front, flank, and rear, and his brigade’s safety was to 
flgnt d^ispcrately. All honour to H. M.’s Gist for a most indomi- 
table courage, during that mortal struggle, and on that strange 
day of stem vicissitudes ! 

Whilst matters stood thus on the British left, the right under 
Gilbert had as hard a contest to maintain ; for he too not only 
bad to storm batteries supported by infantry in his front, but, 
owing to the break in the British line by the retreat of Pen- 
ny cuick’s brigade, and the repulse of the cavalry brigade with 
a loss of guns, both his left and right flanks were at the mercy 
of the enemy, whilst the repulse of the gallant 56th N. L, after 
severe loss, disconnected his two brigades, and made a ga]) in the 
centre of his division. He, too, like Campbell, found himself 
enveloped, forced to fight to front, rear, and flanks — a strange 
mixed combat, for even his two brigades were separated, and 
strove singly but bravely 1 Dawes’s battery of guns did good 
service on that day : for, in spite of jungle and every difficulty, 
whenever in a moment of peril he was most needed, Dawes 
was sure to be at hand ; his fire boxed the pompas# before even- 
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inp[, and Gilbert felt and handsomely acknowledged the merit 
and the valour of Dawes and his gunners. 

Tile day wore a frowning gloom at one period for Gough. The 
grey-headed commander sat calmly watching the issue of events, 
when a staff officer rode up, and reported Pennycuick’s brigade 
to Imve been beaten back to the village with heavy loss, and half 
the 24th down. Shortly after Gough himself had to witness 
the cavalry on his right retiring in confusion, and passing to the 
rear of where he stood : whilst the Sikh horsemen, only checked 
by Grant’s being at last able, disembarrassed of the flying davalry, 
to bring round a gun and fire a shot, were within a few hun- 
dred yards of the Commander-in-chief. This was followed by 
a cloud of dispersed infantry retiring in confusion and dismay 
from the front, and giving the impression that Gilbert’s division 
too was shaken. It seemed as if left, front, and right were yield- 
ing, and the day promised to be a black one in our annals. At 
length, however, the well-known cheer of the British infantry 
sounded cxultingly over the roar of the artillery and the rattle 
of the musquetry: and gratefully it must have struck upon the 
old leader’s ear, for he knew that it was the shout of victory, 
and that that stout infantry, which has so often upheld its coun- 
try’s fame and honour in moments of appalling difficulty, had 
again proved true to itself, and would come forth witli untar- 
nished lustre out of the sanguinary struggle which was raging 
around. 

Penny’s reserve brigade had been brought up on the repulse 
of Pennyeiiick’s : but brigades were by that time disconnected, 
fighting as each best could ; and, by accident, he joined Gilbert’s 
right brigade, and wisely stuck to it. 

The giemy’s artillery now fired more slackly and fitfully; 
the musquetry rang sharp and fast ; and it seemed as if the bri- 
gades, unable to sec or support each other, communicated by 
hearty cheers that each made good its ground. 

Meanwhile, after Grant with a few rounds had driven back the 
small band of triumphant Sikh horse, the cavalry liad reformed; 
and we feel convinced, tlwt, had Lord Gough ridden up at 
this moment to H. M. 14th Dragoons, spoken a few words to 
the coiqis, and bid them retrieve the lost guns And strike for 
the bright fame of their Peninsular honpur, they would have 
swept on like a whirlwind, and dashed upon the retiring con- 
” fused masses of the enemy, as heedless of numbers as Unett’s 
squadron of the 3rd had done on Utar Sing’s compact un- 
shaken troops. It would have saved many a bitter pang, many 
a reproach, and silenced for ever the mention of the unhappy 
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and unaccountable retreat, which gave our guns and gunners to 
the enemy. It would too have prevented the withdrawal of the 
infsiutry from the ground so hardly won ; and all the guns taken 
from the Sikhs, and |ill the woimded, of whom we had many, 
would have been saved. Guns and cavalry were left, where 
they had reformed, as if useless ; whereas the horsemen, having 
come to their senses from the strange momentary panic into 
which they had been surprised, were themselves eager to 
wipe out the remembrance of the event, and were headed 
by officers, that would have led them chivalrously. Grant’s 
brigade of guns, though overwhelmed and forced back by the 
sweep of the retreating cjivalry, had never partaken of the 
panic. Stern, calm, and as ready for battle as before a shot had 
been fired, he would liave rendered invaluable service at the 
close of the action, when Shore Sing’s forces, driven from their 
ground, were retiring to the heights of liussul — guns, horse, 
and foot, in a confused and crowded mass. Grant’s brigade of 
artillery and the cavalry were however left to their own mocxly 
thoughts and inglorious inaction; whilst Gough rode forward to 
the infantry, which was close in front of him. * 

How much a mere handful of men could effect had been 
shown by Lane, who, on the'^extreme right, even after tile 
retreat of the brigade of dfvalry, had isolated his position, 
kept in check large masses of the enemy’s horse, and by his 
firmness prevented the Sikhs from t4iking advantage of the 
re[)ulse of the main body of our cavalry on the riglit. More 
important service was never done to an army than by Lane’s 
tour sqhadrons and guns. But for their conduct, there is no 
calculating what the issue of the day might have been, had 
the masses of horse and foot on the enemy’s left borne down 
upon our right and rear, both vitally exposed when the cavalry 
tu'igade gave ground. A few steady horsemen and guns may be 
feuid to have remedied this otherwise fatal event: yet, such is the 
<liscriminatioii of despatches, that this admirable service, so firmly, 
so Judiciously, so timely performed, met with no mention, and 
no thanks ! For once w'e concur in Mr. Thack well’s remarks. 

Sir J. Thackwell and his guns and ca\alry on the left had 
Jilso done important service, lie held in check IJtar Sing’s 
force, and prevented its bearing down upon our left and rear, 
when Pennycuick’s brigade was beaten. It w'us impossible for 
him to prevent Utar Sing from pouring some of his battalions 
upon Campbell’s rear and flank ; for this could be done without 
I hackwell being either aware of, or able from his position and 
the nature of his force to prevent, the movement ; hut he, like 
Lane, did very great service on that mcmonible day, by main- 
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tftining an Imposing front, wo^-king Brind’s guns to advantage, 
and shewing by the gallant Unett’s daring charge, that tuir 
Slng'-s advance from his ground, without the support of bis bat- 
teries of position, would meet with no respect from those ready 
swordsmen, and that, once in motion, the JSikh chief might look 
for rough handling from the 3rd Dragoons and their native 
^hrades. /Thackwell acted wisely, cautiously, and firmly. 

' It cannot be denied that the effect produced by the great lo8d 
sustained, the defeat of one brigade of infantry, the panic of the 
cavalry on the right, and the disgrace of losing guns, was lo damp 
the confidence of the leader, and of pome of his divisional com- 
manders, and that it shook too, wh(^i the amount of loss was 
known, the confidence of the troops?. nor was this feeling coun- 
terbalanced by our having driven the enemy from his position, 
taken or spiked many of his guns, and remained masters of the 
field. Yet in our opinion the latter consideration ought to have 
prevailed : and it was an error to withdraw the infantry from 
the ground they had very nobly won, leaving the wounded to 
their fate, and the guns taken to be recovered by the enciuy. 
Night had come on; and the Sikhs, who had retired in confusion, 
were not likely to disturb the bivouac with more than a distant 
random shot. It was perfectly pmcticable to have bivouacked 
the infantry, supported by guns, on the ground until daylight, 
by which time the wounded, and the captured guns might have 
been secured, the weary troops refreshed, and, when day daiyii- 
ed, such dispositions made as circumstances warranted. Nothing 
was in fact gained by massing our force confusedly on Qhillian- 
wala; and much was lost. Whether or not, when day broke, 
(jough would have been able to advance and drive the Sikli^ 
from their position, may fairly be open to question. We incline 
to the opinion that the infantry, confident in their own unaided 
success, and scarce aware of the conduct of the cavalry, of the 
loss of guns, and of the havoc in Pennycuick’s brigade, would 
have moved readily to the storm of the position. Our heavy 
artillery was intact, perfectly prepared for action; our field 
artillery had suffered, and much ammimition had to be replaced; 
but before morning all would have been ready ; and, by massing 
heavy and light guns, the infantry would have advanced under 
cover of such a storm of shot and shell, that the shaken Sikh 
masses, already broken in confidence, would have yielded the 
position, and in all probability would have fled, even before the 
infantry moved up to close and storm. If, in order to avoid the 
shot and shell, the masses had taken to the ravines and broken 
ground, the havoc would scarce have been less from the lobbing 
^shot and bursting shell; and, when the infantry closetl, the exc- 
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ciitloii would have been awful: for the field artillery could have 
jnuvcd up to the last in support of the infantty, and the heaj)- 
rd and confused masses of the enemy would have been devoted 
(0 a terrible carnage. The action would have been over, be- 
I'ore the rain of the f4th began. 

This, however, was not the feeling, or the oninion, of the in- 
fluential commanders : and, it must he freely allowed, that they 
had strong arguments to advance in favour of the course that 
was pursued. We had suffered very severely. The enemy’s 
position, upon which they had retired, was close, formidable to 
appearance, and unknown. Our troops were in want of food, 
rest, and ammunition. To bivouac on the ground might deprive 
the infantry of water, and food, and refreshment, as they might 
he harassea all night by the enemy’s cannonade. There was a 
good deal of disorder ; night was closing ; the army should be 
concentrated, and, before more was attempted, the organization 
of the force restored. We will not pretend to say which was 
the correct view: but our own opinion is, that, having expected 
an easy victory, the sanguinary vicissitudes of the day had, 
although crowned with ultimate success, too much depressetl 
eome of the commanders, and that the Lion Counsel was on 
this occasion the best. Far be it from us however to pronounce 
aiitlioritatively : for failure mi^ht have had most serious conse- 
quences. The issue could alone have proved the wisdom or the 
reverse of the more daring course. Wc know, however, that 
the Sikh infantry were desponding and dispirited at the close 
of the hard-fought day of the 13th January. 

Lor5 Gough’s original project of attack was admirable; and 
lie committed a great error in departing from it. Had he advanc- 
ed along the Kussul road without turning off to his Icl’t, he 
would have gained, at a distance of about two thousand yards 
from the foot of the hills, open ground, free from heavy jungle; 
and he would have found nothing in the form of natural ob- 
stacles to impede the execution of his contemplated mode of 
attack. He would, speaking wdth submission to the inscruta- 
l>le will of an over-ruling rrovidence, have won a great and 
effectual victory, instead of a resultlcss action. Had he held 
on from Chota Umrao, he would have been in jiosition about 
clc^ en o’clock, and before noon the battle would have begun. 

When, however, he departed from his original intention, struck 
off to his left, and took up a pd^ion in front of Chillianwala, 
the gap between the ci^emy’s right wing under Utar Sing, and 
Shere Sing’s centre, melted attention, and a rapid attnek, which 
dionld have placed the wading division, where Campbell broke 
in upon the enemy’s lin\, would liave given victory speedily, but 
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not ()i‘ so dccibive a character as would have ensued from tlie 
‘ orif^inal project ; moreover, Mt woidd have required nice mana<Te. 
merit and a departure from our every-day fashion of attack. ^ 

^As it was, our attack, fair upon the centrf of the enemy, gave 
the latter the full advantage of his very extended position ; and, 
as his centre was covered by thickish bushy jungle, which dis- 
located all formations in line, and inevitably produced confusion 
in the brigades, besides offering difficulties to the movements of 
the guns and to brii^ing them into action, the troops were sure 
to come into contact with the Sikh Infantry and guns "in the 
most unfavourable condition, their organization disturbed, and 
nothing but their own courage and the example of their officers 
to compensate for every conceivable disadvantage. Verily, Bri- 
tish infantry, British officers, and British bayonets are of such 
a character, so entirely to4)e relied upon, that it is no wonder 
that British Generals will dare and risk much. The dauntless 
valour of the infantry** recitifies the errors of its commanders, 
and carries them through, what would otherwise be incvitahle 
defeat and disgrace. But it redeems tlieir errors with its blood : 
and seldom has tlicrc been more devotion, but, alas ! more car- 
nage, than on the hard-fought field of Chillianwala, a field fairly 
won, though bravely contested by the Sikhs of all arms. In- 
decisive in its dtrategetical and political effects, it was not the 
less valour’s victory : and, notwi^standing the remarks alleged 
to have lately .been made by^ffipf Governor-General on that 
battle field and the memorial tdjjfc slain, it is a victory, whi(‘h, 
whether inscribed or not on the cSgrs of the infantry, thg latter 
may, and will be prouder of, thaff^f most which decorate its 
standards : for it justly deems that struggle of two hours’ deadly 
strife, to have ended, we repeat, in valour’s victory. 

We have dealt chiefly with the main features of the cam- 
paign, and have felt neithor taste nor inclination for the 
exposure of the numerous errors and misrepresentations, 
which disfigure Mr. Thackwell’s work. Our object has been 
rather to convey a clear general conception of events and their 
causes, a bird’s eye view of affairs, than to descend ipto details. 
We cannot, however, altogether omit noticing his groundless 
animadversions ; and perh^ the simplest and most effective 
mctho<l of doing so is to ^irint the gentlemanly, thorough- 
ly tnithful, and soldierly letter o^Liieutenant Colonel Bmdfbrd, 
and that signed by the officers of the doth Bengal native in- 
fantry. This is the more necessary, as our English readers, 
not aware of the ‘extreme inaccuracy, the* blunders, 
prejudices of Mr. Thftckwell, might, if we omitted all 
notice of his ignorance, mis-statement of facts, and crude 
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presumption, have a very inadequate idea of the thorough un- 
trustworthiness of the work - 

The Battle of Chillianwallah. 

To the Editor of the United Service Magazine 

Mr Editor,— My attention has been called to an article in your Ma- 
gazine, beaded “ The Battle of Chillianwallah.’’ 

The statement there given, as far as it relates to the 2nd Brigade of 
Cavalry, not only implies a want of exertion on my part in restoring order, 
after the command ot the Brigade devolved upon me, but the writer of it 
endeavour^ to fix upon me the odium of having given an order, which, it is 
eaid, occasioned the disaster, whicli afterwards occurred. 

As I am not disposed to remain silent under such a charge, I have to 
observe in reply, timt the circumstance of Brigadier Pope’s having been 
wounded and disabled was only made known to me after the brigado had 
finally rallied; 1 was therefore not in a position to give any orders to the 
Uth Dragoons during the retreat. 

I solemnly declare that I gave no order to retire, either to my own, or to 
any other reciment: nor did I hear such an order given ; and the first inti- 
mation I hau of the retreat of tlie brigade was, having it pointed out to me 
by one of my own officers, when wo were in the midst of, and actually en- 
gaged with, the advanced party of the Ohorechiirras; after which my whole 
energies and attention were necessarily directed to my own regiment, then 
giving way. 

My trumpeter sounded the halt and rally repeatedly, which liad the offoct 
of halting the three troops of my own regiment engaged, and other 
I Bqnadrons ; but, our flauk being by this time turned by the Ohorechiirras, 
tlie retreat was continued, in spite of my exertions to stop it. 

f may here mention, that although^therc was great confusion, yet tlie 
retreat of that part of the line, whicbiMiriViessed, was not such a “ tame gut 
pfut" alfair, as the writer in your M Uj teine describes it ; for example, my 
regiment did not ride through the of the Aitillery, or penetrate to 
tlie Field«Ho8pital. On the conujjj^ we rallied in the right roar of the 
guns, and many officers exerted themselves to stop the retreat; and tho 
following fact will in some measure prove my view of the case A staud- 
Rrd of another regiment, which had fallen, its bearer having been killed 
m the advance, was brought in during the retreat by a havildar of my 
regiment, and restored to its own, after we rallied. 

There are several mis-statements, which I desire to notice, apparently 
introduced for the purpose of throwing blame on the Native Cavalry and 
Its officers. 

lit. The writer of this article has revived the story of a young officer 
Light Cavalry having given the order, “threes about," as eniaunting 
from authority. 

The story was sifted at the time, and acknowledged by the officer, who 
brought it forward, to be without foundation ; and this the writer could 
birdly have been ignorant of. 

The account implies, that no squadron of direction was ordered, 
"hereas Brigadier Pope named a squadron of the Uth Dragoons, and was 
*ceaiQ front of them, and he ordered the “ trot’’ and “ gallop.’’ 

It is well known that the Brigadier led the Uth Dragoons, and was 
bounded in front of them ; therefore, the suppositioD, which the writer m- 

♦ The other three troop* were detached with Coloflel Lane’s guns. 

* • N N » 
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Jiilgf's in, that the lith Lifflit Cavalry were the first to turn, because iLeu 

colonel was wounded, goes for nothing. 

4M. The other regiment could not have forced the 14th on the gung as 
stated jn the article in question, as we inclined to the left during the re- 
treat, until after the temporary tally, when the ^oops inclined to the right 
on the flank being turned. But J do not think this could have affected the 
Dragoons, who by this time nuifat have passed through the guns, havin? 
had a shorter distance to move. 

If, as the writer states, “ the turning of two troops” in a jungle is sutK 
cient reason to convert an attack into a retreat (a fact which, though as 
sorted by him, I apprehend most cavalry officers would be loth to admiti, 
then why is it necessary for the honour of the 14th Dragoons, that a young 
officer of Light Cavalry should be conjured up to give the word “ threes 
about?” Why is the camp whisper— satisfactorily disposed of at the tune- 
to be re-echoed ? and finally, why are faults to bo imputed to me, of wind, 
T am wholly ignorant, and now bear of for the first tune? Why are orders 
and actions insinuated and inferred, which never took place ? 

I can well imagine, Sir, that the fame and renown of a distinguisbcii 
Cavalry regiment are dear to their country . but does that justify the sacn 
fice of the reputatiou of others ? 

I think that even the most ardent admirers and anxious apologists of tho 
regiment alluded to, would, on knowing the fallacy of the argiiineuts, 
shrink from tho disingemiousness of their advocate, 

1 hope. Sir, it may prove that the writer of this article has done as lit 
tie /tann to those, whom he jjpvolves in his false accusations and insimia 
lions, as (in the minds of all men at all acquainted with tho unhappy cirouni 
stances) he has done good to the cause of the regiment, of which he is, 1 
conceive, the self-appointed advocate , 

Requesting you will give this letter an early insertion in your Magrtvin- 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

.1 F BaaDFoan, 
Lieut-Col, Commilg. \st Lt. Cm 
Cdiinpur, November 2U<, 1850 * 

'lo the Editor of the United Service Magazine 

^Ir Editob, — W e beg to send you an article, which we request you will 
ijublisb in a conspicuous part of tho United Service Magazine It is only 
fair that you should do so, after the article on tlie Battle of Chilliauwallali, 
which appeared in your number for September, 1850 
Wo have ever been averse to moot this subject, being unwilling that tho 
sliglitest slur should bo cast on a regiment of Europeans, our own country 
men. Wo^ believe thorn to have been over-eager— that they kuew not tiip 
description of enemy they were about to meet,- that, in short, tliey despised 
the Siklis. Wo believe them to be brave and good soldiers, and that it was 
only the severe and galling firo of the enemy, coupled with that of thg enemy's 
resolution and other causes mentioned in our article, which caused them to 
retreat. But, iu thus stating our opinion, we would observe that it has be- 
come too much this custom to decry the native troops — that corps of Euro- 
peans should not be praised at tho expence of their native comrades, — that 
credit should be given where credit is due — and that we feel as deeply » 
stigma, thrown on our Native regiments, as on any in H. M. service under 
tlio .same oirciimstauces. 

Nearly two years have elapsed sinofe the action of Chillianwallah ; and 
during that time we havq remained silent, trusting that the affair would 
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itflTe been dropped Now, however, whenfit is again stirred up, we consider 
it but due to ourselves, and but justice to our sepoys, to contradict the report 
ol H. M. outrunning the 46th. If need were, we are certain that Lord 
Gough would defend us. He knows the regiment well, and over spoke 
lij.Thly of it. We give yon full permission to publish this letter, and would 
flocoimt for the few signatures, by stating that, of those who wei-e jircaent at 

I'liiiliauwallah 

Colonel Williams is absent with another Corps. 

Captain Oakes is absent on political employ. 

Captain Haldane is dead. 

I.ioutenant Oakes is dead. 

Lieutenant Palmer is dead. 

Knsign Evans is dead. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves, 

Your obedient Servants, 

A. S. 0, Donaidson, AiVut a/uf Ailjl. 

J Eraser, Lieut, ibth N. 1. 

G. C. Bi.ooMEiELi), Lieut. ■Ojth 47. L 
Milforu Tozer, Lieut. 

A K Osborne, Lieut, 

W. L. Trotter, Lieut 

I have perused tbe accompanying account of the action of Cliillianwallali 
diiil believe it to bo essentially correct. 

C, 0. Hamilton, Oapt. on Furlough, MeL Certijicute. 

Feb llt/i, 1851, 

lu the September Number of this Magazine there appeared an article, 
licaded, " The Battle of Chillianwallah.’’ 

We alsoliave a few words to say on that murderous, but not doubtful flehl. 
We sny, notdoubtful, though many think otherwise, for many there are, who 
cannot distinguish between victory and the fruits of victory, between a con- 
quered or only a beaten foe. The Sikhs at Chillianwallah were beaten, but 
tiot coiKjiieied. They were driven from the field of battle, only to take post lu 
!i more formidable position amidst tbe ravines of Muiig ilussiil, 

Had two hours more daylight remained to Lord Gough on that eventful 
f ve, ho would have gained a far greater, though not so bloodless a,*victoiy 

Giizerat ; for the Sikhs, cooped up in a bend of the Jhelum, and minus 
ilie whole of their artillery, which must have been left on tlie Held, or at 
the foot of the heights, would have been almost annihilated. They never 
'■<mld have made head again: the campaign would have ended there. Yet, 
though fortune thus interfered, she dia not abandon her ancient favourite. 
Iwelve Sikh guns were left upon the field of battle— -a larger trophy than 
• emamed to Napoleon after the victories of Lutzen and Bautzen. 

Our present object, however, is not to defend Lord Gough, who needs no 
'lefcnce, but to do justice to those who cannot defend themselves; aud if, lu 
the execution of our task, we should seem to speak questionably of the cou* 
duct of some, we beg to assure our readers wo do so with the utmost regret 
Wo do so from necessity, because we cannot, without dereliction of 
duty, allow tliose to be misrepresented, over whose w^elfare destiny has 
niade us the guardians We therefore now give a correct version of the 
advance and repulse of Pennycuick’s Brigade at the battle of 
Chillianwallah. 

IhiB brigade consisted of H M. 34th, the 25tlj N, I , and the 45th N. I. 
i [>e 24th numbered about 1,100 bayonets, whilst the 1.5th N I had flOO 
''e have more especially to do with this native regiment, to prove that the • 
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reflection cast on it in the September number of this Magazine, ig 
and to assure our readers that the 45th N. J. was never outrun by the Euro! 
peans, when approaching the enemy, but supported them throughout well 
and firmly. 

We commenced our march in contiguous column^s, the 25th N I. on the 
right, the 45th N. I. on the left, and H. M. 24th in the centre. The halt was 
sounded about ten o’clock, and each man opened three bundles of cartridges 
After about an hour’s halt, the brigade deployed into line and loaded The 
battery attached to the brigade went to the front, and about 12 o’ clock came 
on the enemy’s advanced post 

It was a mound intrenched, and distant about 200 yards from the vil- 
lage of Chilliauwallah. (On this very spot sleep most of our comrades who 
fell in the action). 

The force of the enemy at this post was said to amount to five hundred 
men and two guns. 

The first shot was fired by the enemy ; and our battery replied warmly, 
whilst the infantry continued advancing until close in rear of our guns. A 
loud cheer was then given ; and the enemy fled, carrying off, however, their 
guns trod losing but few men. 

We proceeded a short distance beyond this post, and halted a little to the 
left of the village of Chillianwallali. The reason of the halt was not known, 
hut it was supposed tliat it was T^ord Gough’s wish to ascertain the true 
position of the enemy. In about half an hour, the quarter-masters of corps, 
with camp colours, W'ere sent for; and it was understood we should encamp 
for that day. Our fatigues wqre, however, not yet over. The booming of 
artillery was soon heard Our politicals (heavy guns) answered in style, and 
we could soon perceive an extensive line of the enemy’s batteries by the 
smoke from their guns. All was now excitement ! 

After this cannonading had lasted for some time, our brigade was ordered 
to advance in line. It was soon anything but a line-marching through thick 
jungle, having to clear our way through enclosures of thorns, how could it be 
otherwise than broken? We could see no distance to our front. Our light com- 
panies wore ordered to skirmish, but not to fire. They might have knocked 
over many of the enemy, who were among the bushes and up in trdes taking 
our distance, had it not been for this extraordinary order. We received 
tins order from Brigadier Pennycuick, with the remark that everything 
w as to be done with the bavonet 

When about 300 yards from the enemy’s guns, either with or without 
orders, our whole brigade gave a cheer, and set off at the double. Many 
round shot had passed over us, and our battery had not opened its fiie 
At length it did so, but only fired about four shots when the line went 
H-head, the 45th N, I not losing a foot of ground, but keeping up all the 
way with the Europeans. As we advanced, the fire became hotter and bolter 
The enemy commenced in earnest, finding we did 'toot return a shot. Sud- 
denly, a battery, until then silent, opened unexpectedly on our left, and 
sent such a raking fire amongst us, that the grouml was actually ploughed 
up. A battery, it is said, opened also on the right flank; almost eveiy 
man killed and wounded in the 45th N. I was hit from the left. 

A short distance from the enemy’s guns, the brigade was quite blown. 
It halted, the 45th N I shoulder to shoulder with H. M 24th. Then was 
shown the absurdity of charging so soon I The order not to fire should 
have been countermanded. The enemy's guns to the front were placed 
on a mound, and opened upon us with grape and round shot. Their 
infantry, also, poured in a galling fire : and still we were silent A 
good rattling file fire would have soon driven the gunners from their 
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puns. It was very lucky for us that their infantry fired so badly, and 
that, from our proximity, we were within the range of their guns. It 
was soon perceived that the enemy wished to concentrate their fire on the 
Europeans, easily known and quite conspicuous in their Albert hats. 
From the very long line of H. M. 24th, it is impossible for us to say 
what took place on theif right ; but we can safely affirm that the Grenadier 
Company of the 46th N. I. was close to, and in line with, the left com- 
pany of H. M. 24th-- not a single pace in the rear. Throe of the enemy’s 
guns were quite distinct iu front of the 45th. Even the gunners were 
clearly seen ; and the 45th were as near to those guns, as the Europeans. 
The enemy never left those guns, whilst the brigade was near them. Wo 
repeat, •that what H. M 24th did on their right, we know nothing about ; 
lut this we know, that their left wing was never one foot in advance of 
the 45th N. I., when approaching the enemy. 

We were under the impression that the Europeans wore merely taking 
breath, and would immediately make the final spring ; but the enemy's fire 
liad been very severe, and, as it was concentrated on the Europeans, they 
could not staud it, but broke and made oil’ for the village. The 45th N. i. 
followed their example. It was not to be expected that natives would 
stand, when Europeans would not. We rallied at the village of Chillian 
wallah. 

After a time we were marched down to support Gilbert’s division, which 
had got into the enemy’s trenches. After getting near, we were ordered 
to concentrate on some batteries ; hero we remained until nearly dark. 
The dead of H. M. 2fith, and of tlie 56th N. I , wore Ijing thick, as wore 
also numbers of Sikhs, most of them greyheaded men, and two of them 
Sirdars. Three shots then passed over us, when the order was given to retire, 
and, after great difiSculty in finding our way, we reached again the village 
of Chillianwallah. A very slight drizzling rain fell during’ tlie night. 

The tremendous fire of the enemy— the dilficulty of advancing through 
thick jungle— the broken line— the absurdly long chargo—tho sudden lire of 
flanking batteries, and the order not to fire, were the true reasons of the 
repulse, and would have been quite sufficient,' without laving it to the 
sliutlll^g along of the natives iu English leather show. The 45th N 1. 
did not wear English leather shoes. The forced marches, preceding tlie 
hatllo of Miidki, will show how well the natives pushed alon^, and that 
they are not easily out-marched by Europeans. 

It IS well known that the 45th. in the retreat, kept very well together, 
hence the small number of casualties in that corps, and the fact of their three 
colours coming safely out of action. 'J’he retreat of the 45th whs also 
covered by a body of their own men, amounting to .52 files, with four 
officers. Three times were parties of the enemy beaten oH’ by this l)ody, 
who expended sixty rounds of ammunition per man. That their fire was 
effective, may be inferred from the fact, that only three men of the 45th 
Wore cut up, whilst the great loss of 11. M 24th was suslained in the retreat, 
t his small party afterwards joined Brigadier lloggan, and charged with 
his brigade. From the thick jungle, the other sepojs saw not, or did not 
notice this small force, or all would have rallied at once. 

Before closing this article, w'e would remark that, in a work on the last 
campaign by Dr. McGregor, the blame is thrown on the native regiments. 
We were sileutou its appearance, because we considered it beneath our notice, 
being written by one who was not present, and whoso work is certainly 
nothing extraordinary ; but, when an aspersion is thiown on the native 
corps in such a wide-spread periodical as the UnUfd SSerinct Mugatine, wo 
are bound to point out the inaccuracy 
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The European cavalry, engaged on the right, needed no gudi 
self-appointed indiscreet advocate as Mr. Thackwell; and its 
noble-minded officers will feel no gratitude for a defence, based 
upon an endeavour, by the resuscitation of a ridiculous rumour 
exploded at the time, and by the sacrifice Of the reputation of 
gallant officers, to cast blame where none was merited, and’ thus 
to apologize for one of those events, with which the military 
history of cavalry actions is replete. We coidd quote many 
instances, had we the space or leisure; but it would be useless; 
for some future day will show that the old spirit, which hurled 
two weak unsupported squadrons under Her vey upon the French 
at the Douro, and brought thciu back again through the masses 
that had closed in upon their rear alter their daring charge, 
is not cktinct, but fresh and living in the hearts and arras of 
men antt officers. There will be many chivalrous Ilerveys 
to lead ; and their followers will wipe out all memory of the 
strange retreat at Chillianwala by noble bearing and gallant 
deeds. We mistake, if their next field day, should the oppor- 
tunity be alForded, be not memorable in the annals of cavalry 
siKJcess. 

We have stated plainly that, in our opinion, Lord Gough was 
in error in departing from his original project of attack. It will 
have been easily inferred, that, on the field of Chillianwala, 
though the aged commander merits all praise for his coumge and 
firmness, there was little skill ; and that, after his infantry had 
won him a victory, it is (lucstionablc, whether be was right in 
yielding his own more noble opinion to the sentiments of his 
subordinate commanders, and whether the throwing up ha*lf the 
symbols of his victory was well cOTisidered or wise. AVe shall 
now have the more pleasant task of showing that, subsequently 
to the battle, which had cost him so much in men and officers, 
and had added so little to his reputation, the course, which he 
pursued, was on the whole the proper one to be adopted, and, as 
IS well known, tluit it was finally crowned by entire success on 
the well-planned and well fought field of Guzerat. 

The day after the action ot Chillianwala, an error was com- 
mitted in taking up too confined a jmsition for the British camp. 
Instead of the compact parallelogram between Chillianwala and 
Mozawala, the left of the army should have rested on Cliillian- 
wala, the right on Kokri and its mound, and a strong outpost 
should have occupied the hill top opposite to Kokri. Diu'ing 
the few first days, before the Sikhs had regained confidence, 
there was nothing to have prevented this position being assum- 
ed ; and, had it been taken up, the enemy would have been so 
entirely under observation from the out-post, so closely cabined 
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itt his narrow^ inconvenient position, that in all probability he 
^ould have withdrawn at night, and retired upon the ^Drds ol’ 
the Jhelum. The British army, on the more extended, but 
strong position, which wc have mentioned, would have covered 
the roads to Dingi, and to Ramnuggur by lleylah; wouhl 
have commanded the main road by the Khuri pass between 
the Jhelum and Guzerat ; would have threatened the Sikh line 
of retreat and opemtions between the Jhelum and Kusshl ; and 
would thus have rendered the Sikh position on the heights of 
Russul untenable, without striking a blow or firing a shot to 
drive them from it. To coop up the British camp into a nar- 
row parallelogram, answered no purpose except to fiicilitatc the 
enemy’s foraging parties, to restore his confidence, to enable him 
to harass and insult the contracted position of the British 
General, and to maintain the command of the lines of road at 
the moment so important to the Sikh General. Nor was this 
error obviated by the ultimate erection of a redoubt on the 
Kokri mound. This somewhat restrained tlie insolence of the 
Sikh patrols and foragers, and made them respect the right of 
Gough’s position : but it secured none of the strategetical ob- 
jects, which would have been attained, liad the British General 
taken up at first the position, which Avas obviously on every 
account the most desirable, and Avhich it Avould have been j)rac- 
ticable to assume Avithoiit a chance of active opposition. Much 
was thrown away of the fruits of victory by withdraAving from 
the ground, which the infantry had so nobly Avon at Chillian- 
Avala but, when this had been done, much more was lost and 
thrown aAvay, in our opinion, by failing to perceive the stratego- 
tical importance of the position, which, for several ilays after 
the battle, the enemy left optional to Lord Gougd\ to take up or 
not as lie pleased. Afterwards, Avhen our own timidity had res- 
tored their confidence, the Sikhs saw the momentous importance 
of what we had neglected. They became exceeding jealous of 
the hill top looking down on Kokri ; and any demonstration on 
the part of Gough to seize it would have been stoutly con- 
tested. 

Mdltan fell on the 22nd ; and, on the 26th, a salute Avas fired 
from the heavy guns posted on the mound of ChillianAvala. 
The Sikhs turned out from their entrenchments to gaze ujion 
tlie British camp, and wonder what the salute jiortendcd. 

The Sikh army had been busily employed ever since the 
13th, in strengthening their Russul position. When joined liy 
Chutter Sing’s reinforcements and the Affghans, their position 
became too confined for their numbers, ;ind the difficulty of 
provisioning their forces Avas enlianccd. It noAV became tlic 
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object of the Sikh commander, if possible, to brin^ the British 
aniiy to action, before the reinforcements, set free oy the fall of 
Multan, could join. 

On the other hand Lord Gough v^as in a position, which, 
though inconveniently contracted, covereef and gave him the 
command of the direct road by Heylah on Ramnuggur, and 
thus secured his communications with the expected rein- 
forcements. He watched^<l!l hard-won field of battle and the 
open ground betweeB.Mui^ and the belt (^f jungle, so that the 
enemy could not well hazard a flank moVe'ment in face *of the 
l^itish force in that direction, lie commanded the road from 
Aussul on Dingi, and observed that by KJjiuri on the same 
place. His proper course, therefore, was efid^ntly not to gratify 
the Sikh general by an untimely, indecisf^ Action, but to hold 
Shere Sing in check, until Whish’s reinforcements came with- 
in the sphere of tactical operations. Matters stood thus, 
when the Sikhs, being in force at Pfiran as well as at Russul, 
thrust their horse through the Khfiri pass, and, on the 3rd 
February, thus threatened the road by Khuri on Dingi. 

Mackeson, who had the credit of having wrung from the Go- 
vernor-General a qualified assent to an attack on the Sikh 
position, and of having thus brought on the fight of Chillianwala, 
now advocated such a change of position, as would bring the 
army opposite the Khuri pass, and prevent the Sikhs from issuing 
forth upon the plain ana marching on Guzerut. In order to 
avoid an action, the change of position was to be effected by 
two or three pi votings on the flank of the camp. ^ 

The objections to this were obvious. Such a change of po*sltion, 
if efiected as suggested, laid open the direct road by llcylah on 
Ramnuggur ; threw up the battle field, and allow ed the enemy 
to resume his original positions — an event which was sure to 
produce a bad moml ettcct — besides leaving it optional with the 
enemy to threaten or act upon our direct line of communica- 
tion wdth Ramnuggur. Not only would the battle of Chillian- 
wala have palpably been then fought for nothing, but Gough 
must have fallen back from his new position accross the Khiiri 
road, and might have found himself awkw'ardly situated by one 
of the Sikh coiimiander s bold and rapid movements. 

Gough was very right in holding on where he stood. Provid- 
ed he watched the movements of tne enemy, there was nothing 
to be apprehended from his issuing forth upon the plain. On 
the contrary, the Sikh commander would thus in all probability 
afford the British General the opportunity of fighting a decisive 
action. All that it b,ehoved Lord Gough to be careful of was, 
tjiat, if the enemy issyed in force by the Khuri and 
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threw up the Ruseul jwsitlon, he should not be permitted to 
march on Guzerat and across the Chenab, before the British 
army could close and prevent the passage of the river. With 
(ordinary vigilance ai^i prudence, Gough’s position rendered the 
^impeded passage of the Chenab by the Sikhs almost an im- 
possibility. He was in every respect justified therefore in giving 
weight to the objections against Mackeson’s proposal, and in 
standing fast. 

The ^enemy finding timt the show of thfeir horse through 
the Khbri pass had produced no effect on the British General, 
encamped in force, on the 5th, at the mouth of the Khuri pass, 
and, on the 6th February, pushed on their horse to Dingi; 
but they held Russdl in undiminished strength. Again Mac- 
keson argued for a pivottlng change of camp to Dingi; hut 
this was almost sure to bring on an action necessarily indeci- 
si\c from the positions ||^d strength of the enemy, whilst it 
was open to all the serious objections before stated. Lord 
Clough therefore stood fast. 

The enemy, aware that the reinforcements from Miiltun 
must be rapidly approaching, were now anxious to bring 
Clough to battle; and, on the 1 1 th February, they sought to 
induce him to quit his camp, and to bring on a general action. 
Their cavalry in some force advanced to Burra Omra, whilst 
their infantry guns formed a line in front of Khuri — their right 
ro>ting on the strong hill ground, which was a prolongation of 
tile liussul position, their left refused, and the Khuri jiass 
and road in their rear. At Russul, the Sikli force formed 
m front of its entrenchments — the infantry and guns hull’ 
way down the slopes of the range, and a strong advance of 
horse, foot, and guns fairly in tne plain, and within al)Out 
a mile of our nearest pickets and videttes. The Sikh phui 
was evidently to draw Gough out of his camp, and to bring 
on an action in the direction of Khuri — the Russul form* 
taking the opportunity of falling upon his flank and rear, as 
«?oon as he was well compromised. The army was under arms, 
and a cavalry detachment jiropcrly supported was thrown out 
uj the direction of Burra Omra to watch the Sikh h(msc. 
Ihc skirmishers of the cavalry were for some time engaged, but 
Clothing further ensued; as the Sikhs, when they found that, if 
diey would bring the British (yencml to action, they must 
attack him, withdrew to their original positions for the ibiy. 
Luring the night, they threw up tne Russul line of cntrench- 
ntents, retiring that part of their force on Puran, anti thus 
brought both wings of their army upon the* same line of road, 
’‘ttd in close communication with each mther. * On the l.'Uh, , 
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the enemy closed up their columns. At Khiiri all was quiet 
during the day ; but at mid-night the army marched : and, on 
the 14th February, it became known to the ‘British General 
that the Sikhs had gained a march, and were on the road to 
Guzerat. 

This movement had been anticipated, and, with a view 
to the speedy termination of the war, was the most de- 
sirable course that Shere Sing could adopt. But, instead 
of the 14th being lost in indecision and a sort of exteinporised 
council, it should have found Gough prepared to make a cor- 
responding movement, with the view of securing his own ob- 
jects, and hindering those of the enemy. The troops were or- 
dered to strike camp about 11 A. M., but the march was coun- 
ter-ordered at one o’clock. Gough, however, sent orders to Whidi 
to push up a detachment of troops to Wuzirabad along the 
left bank of the Chenab, so as to||(ieck any attempt at th(‘ 
passage of the river. On the 15th the army moved to Liis- 
adri, a position which secured a junction with Whish’s force, 
and was near enough to the Sikh army to paralyze any at- 
tempt on its part to commence the passage of the Chendb. 
VVhish had judiciously anticipated the orders he received, and 
had pushed up to the neighbourhood of Wuzirabad a force ot 
foot, horse, and guns under Colonel Byrne. This body i)re- 
vented Shore Sing’s placing himself a cheml on the Chenub ; 
whilst the proximity of the mass of the British army render- 
ed a serious attempt to force a passage too dangerous and pro- 
blematical an operation to be attempted. • 

The state of affairs was now delicate; for tlie 16th, a marob 
had been ordered, and subsequently counter-ordered. Indeci- 
sion for a time prevailed. Mackeson was for marching to 
Kun^ah, a place within about five miles of the Sikh position . 
but uf junction with Whi.dfs reinforcements had not been actu- 
ally eifected; and it was so evidently the game of the enemy to 
bring Gough to action before he was reinforced, and the oppor- 
tunity would have been so favourable after the troops had made 
a fifteen-mile march, that a battle was sure to follow. To ha\c 
w'Oitcd patiently a month and upwards for reinforcements, and 
then to have suffered himself to bo brought to tfttlon without 
them, when a single day would sulfice to bring up tife advance 
of Wliishs troops, would have been fatal to Gough’s reputation 
as a Geneml : and, if the action under such circumstances had 
proved indecisive, the wrath of England would justly have over- 
whelmed him with disgnice. An advance to Saidulapur was 
free from the risk* of collision with the enemy. At the same 
' time that it must attract his attention, paralyze his movements, 
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nnd force him to prepare for attack, it gave time for th'^ rein- 
forcements to come up, secured everything, and endangered no- 
thing. Gough accordingly decided on the marcli to Suidlilapur. 
On the 17th he made another short march towards the enemy, 
halting with his righ^ on Goli and his left behind Isharah. lie had 
the satisfaction of being joined by a part of his reinforcements : but 
Dundas was behind, preferring to march according to his own 
opinion of what was necessary, rather than attend to Whi^li’s 
iik-tructions ; and therefore, he was written to peremptorily. His 
delay was injudicious and dreadfully inopportune. On the 
18th the army made another short march, and halted its left on 
Kungah. On the 19th, the army halted to allow Dundas to 
join, and Markliam to cross the river at Gurre-ka-lhitnn ; and, 
on the 20th, another short march to Shadiwala, in )>attle order, 
brought the tAVO armies face to face, with but a small interval 
to be traversed, before closing for the contest that was to decide 
tlie Aite of the Punjilb. The vSikhs had, since the Idth, been 
kept in continual alarm and in daily apprehension of an attack ; 
and, having chosen their position, had repeatedly been drawn out 
in battle array, anticipating a more precipitate advance, and to 
be earlier assailed. But Gough, acting prudently, had deter- 
mined to risk as little as possible : and knowing, how inuoii 
(lopcnded on the battle about to be delivered being a decisive 
one, he resolved to fight with well-rested troops ami a long day 
before him. 

Considering how long the country had been in our hands ; 
that Clnzerat is a place of great resort; that officers and detach- 
ments bad repeatedly been there — the ignorance of the ground, 
under which the Commander-iii-Cbief labouiaal, was truly re- 
markable. It proved how few men traverse a country with a 
military ej^e. Upon the little that was ascertaiued of the 
Sikh position, Gough formed his plan of attack. 

When expecting an attack on the previous day, the Sikhs 
had drawn out their army, with its right, and right centre co- 
vered by theDwai*a,a dry, sandy-bedded nullah of some bi eadth, 
which, after passing to the west of Gfizerat, took a bend to east- 
ward before striking off south to Hariwala and Sludiw ila. 
The Sikh centre occupied the villages of Kabra; and tlieir 
left rested on the ICatidah. They were siipj^osed to refuse 
their right, which was thrown back nearly at right angles to 
their front, following the course of the Dwara, so that their 
left and centre, covered by the villages, was offered to the Bri- 
tish. It was known that the Dwara, which bisected the British 
line, was no where at the time any real obstacle either to men 
or guns ; though of course it might be \xry useful to the Sikha^ 
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.aftonlln^ tlieir infantry cover. Gough, therefore, detenninod 
0 httack their left and contre,andto thrust them back upon their 
right. Witli this purpose in view, tlie British army was to ail- 
^ an(;c with the heavy artillery in the centre, Gilbert and Whish’s 
divisions forming the right wing, which, as that expected to 
beaf^he brunt ot the action, \va8 supported by the greater por- 
tion of the field artillery. The left wing, composed of Camp- 
bell’s division, Dundas’s brigade, and a smaller proportion of 
field artillery, was expected to come into play later than the 
right wing, and was intended to complete the destruction and 
dispersion of the enemy’s masses, when the Sikh left and centre 
should have been doubled upon its right. The Dwara, up to 
the enemy’s position, was to be the regulator of the advance 
of the British line — the riglit and left wings being ordered, with 
their respective left and right flanks, to skirt the banks of the 
nullah, whilst the general alignment and the pace of advance 
was to be governed by the progress of Shakespear’s elephant- 
drawn eighteen-pounders, a fine mark on that open-plain, and 
therefore a good “ scpiadron of direction” to the l3ritish line of 
battle. 

The morning of the 2l8t of February was clear and bright; 
and, as the enemy’s masses had very early taken up their posi- 
tions, there was no dust of moving columns to cloud the purity 
of the air and sky. The snowy ranges of the Iliinalayah, form- 
ing a truly magnificent back-ground to Guzerat, and the vil- 
lage-dotted plain, seemed on that beautiful morning to have 
drawn nearer, us if like a calm spectator, to gaze on tl^c mili- 
tary specticle. A looker-on miglit have thought the army 
drawn out on some gala occasion; for, the baggage being packed 
in safety at Sliadiwala, the force moved free of incumbrance, 
and the whole had the appearance of a grand review. 

In the order \\g have mentioned, his flanks supported by 
cavalry and horse artillery, and reserve brigades to each wing ot 
his army, Gough marched at seven in the morning, and advanc- 
ed until his centre reached llariwala, a village on the Dwara. 
His right wing had now in its front, at a distance of upwards ot 
two thousand yards, the Sikh loft and centre, and the vil- 
lages of Kabra, which they held in force. The Sikh artillery 
opened an innocuous fire; and our heavy artillery, taking up 
ground, began to respond, whilst the right wing deployed in- 
to line. The distance \vas however too great ; and the cannonade, 
beyond making a noise and burning powder, was ineft’cctive 
on either side; so that our l\eavy guns had again to move, 
and assumed a more advanced, but still too distant, position. 
The field artillery throv themselves diiringly to the front, and 
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made their fire tell well upon the encmy’a line : but the most 
forward of our batteries went through a sharp ordeal, the 
enemy’s guns being neither few nor slow to answer our 
gallant gunners. Meanwhile, the left wing, advancing gradu- 
ally, so as to keep pace and alignment with the right wing, 
as the latter moved forward under cover of the artillery, 
remained in columns at deploying distance, and paid no respect 
to the ineffective fire of the Sikh artillery in its front. 
When, however, the columns had passed the villages of Jumna 
and Junpfir, which the Sikhs had neglected to occupy, the 
enemy’s shot, from pieces about twelve hundred yards distant, 
ranged up fair and free ; and, threatening mischief, Campbell 
deployed, and, moving up his line to within about a thousand 
\ards of the Sikh artillery, made his infantry lie down: whilst 
Mouat’s guns, trotting rajiidly forward before the Sikli gun- 
ners got the range, unlimbercd, and, at a distance of about 
eight hundred yards, opened a very effective fire on the battery 
opposed to him, and on the Sikh infantry supporting it. 

Along the whole British line, except on the extreme loft, 
the British artillery was now pouring sliot and shell with rapi- 
dity and precision upon the Sikh batteries and masses; and the 
latter, unable to fiicc the pitiless storm, began to yield ground. 
The centre and loft of the Sikhs withdrew behind the line of 
the Kubra villages, still however holding th(‘se in force, for 
they afforded good cover; their right, having lined the bond of 
the Dwara in front of their guns with infantry, covered by the 
right .bank from Mouat’s snot, retired a few hundred yards, 
but in perfect order, and again fronted. In proiwrtion as 
Mount’s fire told, Campbell pushed forward his guns, and advanc- 
ed his division, making the line lie down when it halted. At 
h ngth, the Sikh fire in front being greatly subdued, two of 
the British guns were enabled to hike up a position, such that 
they could sweep the bend of the Dwara, which they strewed 
with killed and wounded. This cleared the nullah rapidly of 
the Sikh infantry : and Campbell, with very trifling loss, by 
good management of the guns under his command, occupied the 
lK)8itiou, from which he had forced hii opponents to retire, 
without firing a musket-shot. 

Meanwhile, the right wing had had sharp fighting in car- 
rying the villages of Kabra. They were stormed with 
J^reat gallantry, but with heavy loss to the 2nd Kuropean, 
and to the Jlst Native Infantry, and with considerable loss to 
H. M 10th, and to the 8th and 52nd Native Infantry. Had 
Sliakespear been permitted to expend a few minutes’ attention 
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and a few roimdri upon Burra Kabra and its supporting batto- 
I’ioH, the loss would have been less, or altogether avoided. 

\\1uni the right wing had carried the Kabra line of villarr- 
es, and the left wing had forced the Sikhs from the Dwara, the 
enemy, though he had fallen back, seemed at one time disposed 
again to advance. However dastardly the conduct of the chief 
sirdars, the subordinate commanders had stout hearts ; and they 
could lie seen actively reforming their infantry lines and en- 
couraging their men. As the organization of their 
was not shaken by what they had suffered, and they were in 
good order, there was a prospect of sharp fig iting m forclnt^ 
the sullen mass from the strong environs of (ruzerat, even if 
their commanders tailed to induce them to ndvance. Cnrnn- 
bell and Dundas, however, taking up the line of the Dwara, had 
thrown themselves across the right flank of the Sikhs ; whllj-t 
Thackwell, who in the early [)art of the action had punished an 
insoh nt demonstration of the Affghan cavalry by the gallant 
charge; of the Seindc horse, and had pushed back the Sikh 
cavalry by the show of his own, now passing well a-head and 
to flank of Dundas’s extreme left, threatened very dangerously 
the right and rear of the enemy, and was in a position to inter- 
pose his sqiuidrons, and preclude the possibiUty of retreat by 
the direct road on the Jhelum, — that by which the Aflfghan horse 
had fled precipitately. The right wing, leaving the heavy 
guns in their last position, had, in the course of its advance, al- 
most necessarily thrown up its touch with the Dwara; and for 
some time there was a very awkward gap in the centre of 
Gough's line, d'he Sikh commanders, opposed to Cam})bcll, 
were (piick to perceive this ; and, finding themselves prcssetl 
and turned on their right, apparently thought that the gap 
might afford the chance of recovering the fortune of the day. 
They accordingly formed a body of infantry and cavalry opi)o- 
site to and pointing at the gap, and oven advanced, as if resohed 
boldly to break in upon the weakened- centre of the British line 
of battle and disconnect its wings. Two troops of horse artillery 
were now brought up, and partly occupied the endangered centre; 
but their shot and slioll had been expended, and they had to 
await the arrival of coinmunieltfion from the rear. The Sikhs, 
jiidging from the silence of these batteries that something was 
wrong, and seeing that the opening was very partially occupied, 
were evidently serious in their intentions of an advance of horse 
and foot upon the empty interval and silent batteries, when 
Campbell, becoming aware of the threatened movement, turned 
part of his artillery ppon the mass. The latter, finding that its 
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advance must be performed under a flank fire from these pieces, 
and that Campbell would be able to throw himself upon them 
as they advanced, desisted, and, covered by cavalry, commenced 
an orderly retreat. ^Indeed it was high time that they should; 
for our right wing was advancing rapidly, and the Sikh left and 
centre were retiring fast, in heavy columns covered by caval- 
ry, over the open country, passing to the cast of Guzerat; their 
ri^t, completely turned by Campbell and Dundas, and driven 
in upon the camp and centre, was forced to withdraw from the 
field by the same side of Guzemt as the other masses ; and the 
whole, being headed ofl’the direct road on the Jhelum by Thack- 
well’s advance with his cavalry, were driven to the northward. 
By one o’clock in the afternoon, Gough had overthrown the 
Sikli army, and had crowded it in heavy masses upon a. line of 
retreat, which offered no hope of support, provision, or escape 
for the disheartened soldiery, if properly followed up. lly 
two o’clock, Gough’s infantry was in position to the north of 
Guzeraf, and the cavalry and horse artillery left to pursue the 
retreating foe. 

Gough, very superior to the Sikhs, not only in weight 
of metal and in number of guns, but also in the skill of his 
iirtlllery-men, made great use of tliis effective and terror-strik- 
ing arm, and won his crowning victory mainly through its in- 
strumentality. The battle was in fact a combat of artillery. 
Gough also had the merit on this occasion of not only forming 
a good plan of attack, but, an unusual circumstance with him, of 
udheriiig to it. We have already shown that all his movements 
prior to the battle were cautious and judicious — and that too, 
in spite of advice, which at one time nearly prevailed with him, 
and would, had he followed it, most probably have been the ruin 
ol’ his reputation as a commander. 

On the field, errors of detail were committed, the most im- 
portant of which was that our artillery, when it first opened its 
fire, did so at too great a distance, and therefore it was remark- 
ably ineffective as to numbers slain, though completely efl(‘c- 
ti\e in daunting the courage of the enemy. 

Our author is wrong in stating that the chief objects of the 
enemy at Guzerat were to turn our right flank and penetrate 
to the guns. The Sikh cavalry out-numbered and out-flanked 
Our horse at both extremities of the British line ; and at both 
they made a show of turning our flanks and attacking. On the 
left, Thackwell dealt with this demon'^tration, as it deserved ; he 
charged with the nearest squadrons (the Scindc horse, sup- 
ported by the scpiadrons, and the 9tli Lancers), and made the 
♦ neiny more respectful. 
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Lord Gough made a mistake, when he recalled the cavalry, 
and prevented Thackwell from carrying out his intention of bi- 
vouacking on the ground and continuing the pursuit in the morn- 
ing. The horse artillerjr, after a nights rest, would have been 
jierfectly able to move in support of the cavalry ; and the in- 
fantry ought, part by the direct route on the J helum, and part in 

3 rt of the cavalry, to have been under arms and in full 
before day-break of the 22 nd. Gough was too slow in 
his proceedings after the victory : but to insinuate that this 
arose from such motives, as are implied by Mr. ThackweUs 
work, and that Gough sacrificed the interests of his Govern- 
ment to a personal bias in favour of Gilbert, in order that the 
latter might have an opportunity of becoming a K. C. B., is 
equally. ridiculous and despicable. Gough had no wish to pro- 
long the war, if he could avoid it : and the escape of the enemy’s 
masses to the right bank of the Jhelum might have prolonged 
the war for another year. If open to be actuated by petty 
personal motives, the publicly-discussed and then anticipated 
appointment of his successor. Sir Charles Napier, under circum- 
stances not complimentary to Gough’s renown, was more likely 
to influence him than mere partiality for (iiibert, and to lead 
him to strain every nerve, that the campaign might be satis- 
factorily concluded, before Sir C. Napier could be sent to 
assume command. Willingly and of purpose, with the puerile 
object of making Gilbert a K. C. B., to prolong the eon test, 
was to afford Sir C. Napier jin opportunity of stepping in, 
finishing the war, and depriving Gough of much credit* The 
thought of such a contingency was not likely to be palatable 
to one so peculiarly jealous of all affecting his military fame. 


as Gough always showed liimself. 

Our author says that “ Major Mackeson, the Governor- 
General’s agent, controlled the movements of the chief ; and 
it was he, who urged the advance of the British troops into the 
jungle at Chilliau, as may be gleaned from Lord Gough’s 
despatch.” We have heard it affirmed on good authority that 
Mackeson was Lord Gough’s own choice, as a political agent 
As the agent of the Governor-General, as the person entrusted 
with the duty of obtaining intelligence without restriction as to 
expense, and as the person charged with political negociations, 
Major Mackeson’s advice was sure to have weight. But we 
have shown that, as a military adviser, Mackeson was neither a 
safe nor a judicious one ; and that, if he wrung an unwilling 
assent from the Governor-General, and induced the Commander- 
in-chief to fight at Chillianwala, Lord Gough subsequently did 
pot allow himself to be thus controlled, but rejected Mackeson’^ 
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pressing arid reiterated suggestions, and followed better counsel. 
Mackeson, although a most gallant officer, was not qualified for 
an adviser on military operations, whore the difficulties wore 
many,' the dangers great, and the position of the General deli- 
cate. He was weH in place, in a pursuit like Gilbert’s, 
There no nice discrimination between things of major and of 
minor importance was essential ; energy and a firm adherence 
to instructions were the requisites. Associated with the 
resolute and active Gilbert, there was no chance of a slick pur- 
suit ; and the manner in which it was conducted was highly 
creditable to both, (jilbert’s operations perfected the victory 
of Guzerat: but, for that victory Gough was indebted to his 
neglect of Mackeson’s advice — the latter failing to evince com- 
prehensive views of Gough’s position. The iiolitieal slyicklcs, 
in which our author states the (^)inmander-ln-chicl“ to have 
been entangled, were entirely of (rough’s own forging, if they 
existed: for Mackeson could have no other widght on military 
questions, except such as Lonl (lOUgh chose to concede to hia 
arguments. That these were long-winded and pertinaciously 
obtruded was well known throughout the camp: but ]\lr. 
Thackwell is in error, if he thinks that Lordfiongli was other- 
wise authoritatively controlled than by tlic Governor-Gcuerars 
views and policy. 

When a country like England entrusts its armies, and, with 
those armies, the military renown of the nation, to a Gimcral, 
the people will never ask whether a (’hillianwala was Ibught 
by the^ advice of a ^lackcson: but, with great propriety, they 
hold the leader responsible for tlic use made ol’ the armed 
thousands at his disposal His fame and reputation arc bound 
up with the fate of the troops he commands: his judgment, and 
his alone, must decide, under God, wiiat that litc shall be: 
and it is ridiculous to suppose that the sound, practical com- 
mon sense of the English nation will troulilc itself to enquire 
whether a Mackeson, or even a Dalliousic, wrote this thing, 
or advised the other. It will always ask, What wrote the 
General? what measures did betake? and how he did act with 
reference to the circumstances in which he was ])lac(Ml? A 
Mackeson may give bad, and a Dalhousie may give anibiguoiis, 
advice; but all the world knows that the match cannot he lit, 
or the sword drawn, without the commander’s word ; and the 
British people are not of a character to endure that paltry 
excuses be palmed off upon them, with the view «)f shifting 
responsibility to other shoulders than those, which are bound to 
bear both the load and the honour. Our commanders should 
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know and feel this truth : for most assuredly they will experi- 
ence, that no excuse is taken for great military errors; and that 
the allegation of advice, given by high civil or political func- 
tionaries, will be met with the smile of contempt. When once 
the sword is drawn, it is impossible to foresee the bearing of a 
political question on the condition and circumstances of the 
army in the field ; and no British General should contract his 
views upon the subject of his own responsibility. He should, 
whether invested with political powers or not, make himself 
thoroughly conversant with all that either directly or indirectly 
can afiect the operations entrusted to him ; keeping the fact 
clearly in view, that England ignores any advice, as relieving 
its naval or military chiefs from their great, but honourable, 
responsibility. 

We think it highly injudicious, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to separate, wlicu operations on a great scale are 
undertaken, the political from the military power. When 
these powers are in distinct hands, their representatives will, 
inevitably, to the great detriment of the public service, clash. 
We therefore concur generally in the expediency of investing 
military commanders in the l^^ast, when properly qualified, 
with political power. We would however stipulate that they 
be not only able, but conscientious, leaders, morally and men- 
tally fitted for their high trust — men not likely to be swayed 
hj the Siren charms of ribbons, rank, honours, and prize-money. 
Ihcsc things arc well enough in tlieir proper places; some of 
them arc necessary, and others advisable to prevent greater 
evils; but, whilst prote.sting against a system, which may cramp 
and obstruct our military commanders, and has at times pro- 
duced evil results and left deep scars upon our renown, we 
would still more strongly protest against either military or poli- 
tical power being entrusted to leaders of low moral tone anil 
principle — men disqualified, not alone by mediocrity or absence 
of diplomatic and military talent, but also by a want of those 
higher qualities, which confer real dignity on the profession 
of arms. Wherever that terrible necessity, War, calls forth 
a British army, be it in the East or in the West, let us have 
men in command, imbued with a keen sense of the not yet 
exploded truth, that a nation’s honour and character are based on 
the justice and consideration evinced in its bearing to friends 
and foes ; and that conquest and victory, where international 
laws and rights arc trampled upon, disgrace the transgressor, 
and freijuently bring down on the offending nation the just, 
but terrible, retribution of Providence. 
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We had intended not to have dismissed the author of the 
work before us without a more detailed notice of his many 
errors, of lus ignorance of native troops, and of the crudeness 
of assertions and opinions, which, apparently taken up at second- 
hand without a capacity in the recipient for investigation or 
inquiry, are misappliea strangely ; but, in endeavouring to 
give a general sketch of the broader features of the eventful 
campaign, we have already out-run our limits. We leave there- 
fore the personal prejudices, and the petty spirit of discon- 
tent at the distribution of honours and promotion, without 
further remark, than that the work derogates, by its tone of 
captious murmur, from the dignity of the profession, and is 
calculated to give the impression, that Mr. Thack well’s brethren 
in arms are inclined, in the service of their countrj^, to think 
more of purely personal questions and individual distinctions, 
than of the performance, on high principle, of their duty — to 
convey the impression of a pervading low tone of thought and 
feeling amongst the officers of the British army. Mr. Thack- 
well may not have meant thus to impress his readers : but, not- 
withstanding much verbiage of the pseudo-Napierian style, 
stilted talk of glory, gallant Sabreurs, and the like, with very 
(uieer enlistment of would-be classical allusions, the effect of 
the work is incontrovertibly what wc have represented : and, as 
such an impression is erroneous, it should be counteracted. We 
must therefore observe that, after sedulously decrying Lonl 
Gough to the uttermost, both in his capacity as a commander 
in the field, and as tlie appreciator and rewarder of military 
merit', after taxing him with partiality, and iiiqil^ing question- 
able, if not dishonourable, motives to the agc<l chief ; after seek- 
ing in every way to damage his reputation, and to give curren- 
cy to opinions most unfavourable to Lord Gough, the endeavour 
to shelter himself, under cover of such a passage as the follow- 
ing, betrays on the part of the author a spirit, which wo 
regret to find characterising the work of a British officer. 
Wc do not give the writer credit for any originality of 
thought, or for any depth or breadth of view, but wc should 
pronounce him utterly deficient in common sense, were wc to 
assume, that he could for a moment imagine that an author, 
after disseminating opinions and commenting favourably ujion 
them, can screen himself by so transparent a subterfuge as the 
disavowal of being himself the originator of the opinions he 
takes up and puts forth to the world. The futile attempt is 
an insult to the good sonse of bis readers ; an insult to that 
ingenuous truthfulness, which should be the aim of all writers 
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on historical events ; and, for an officer and a gentleman, an 
unworthy attempt to mask a hostile attack by the endeavour 
to charge the sentiments and feelings of the author upon an 
honourable body of men, few of whom, if we mistake them not 
would he thus guilty of shrinking from the candid avowal of 
their opinions, and none of ’ whom would be guilty of charg- 
ing them on others. The passage, we allude to, is the fol- 
lowing ; — 

It will be seen that no opinion has been pronounced in 
‘ these pages on the policy pursued by His Excellency in these 
‘ operations ; it has been my object merely to place on record 
‘ tlie plain facts connected with the action, and the different 
‘ opinions current in the camp respecting it. The letters, which 
^ appeared in the Indian newspapers during the progress of 
‘ the campaign, containing aniihadversions on LonrGongh, 

* were often based on false statements, and dictated by the 
‘ most paltry malice. i\Ion, wdio had been unsuccessful in their 
‘ applications for staff appointments, vented their spite in cla- 
‘ borate articles, casting the most unwarrantable aspei^ions on 

* the character of that illustrious soldier. Thus they w'cre able 
' to gratify their vindictive feelings without any fear of detcc- 
' tion ; for the papers, to whom tlieir dastardly libels w'erc sent, 
‘ did not previously insist on their authentication. 

‘‘ The injury, which Jjord Gough sustained in this way, has 
‘ been somewhat counter-balanced, however, by the glorious rc- 
‘ ception, with which he has been honoured in liis native land. 
' Such a reception was justly due; for Englaaid has not sent 
‘ forth a more sueeessiul General since tlie days of Wclltngton 
‘ and Waterloo.” — /*. 9. 

If the writer of this passage was himself (as he was gene- 
rally reputed to be) a frerpient correspondent of the Indian 
press, upon which he retleels, and also was not distinguished 
for over-accuracy in his communications, our readers may 
perhaps feel amused at his elfrontery, and will feel inclined 
to think w'cll of the temper, both of the press, and of those 
whom he accuses. That ignorant and sometimes desponding 
letters were written, no one will deny; hut that disaj)pointcd 
hopes or vindicti\e feelings gave rise to these comnmnications 
is a gross misrepresentation of the men in H. M. and in the 
E. I. C. army. We could wish that officers, whilst operations 
are proceeding, would be more guarded in what they write from 
camp, eveti when addressing friends and near relatives ; for the 
impressions of the moment, which would often be corrected a 
few hours after, getting abroad, often do much harm. We how- 
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ever acquit this species of indiscretion of any such malevolent 
motive, as the author would clothe it with. The army consi- 
dered Lord Gough no great genius of a commander ; and cer- 
tainly none of his campaigns in India warranted a ditlerent 
conclusion. That he*\va8 a successful commander was always 
allowed ; but it had been experienced that his success, like that 
of other British Generals, was rather owing to tlie dauntless 
valour of the liritish infantry, than to any remarkable skill exhi- 
bited by Gough on the field. When, therefore, indecisive actions, 
accoin|)?fnied by heavy loss, were fought, the opinions of the army 
naturally broke forth, and found vent through public and private 
channels. As soon, however, as that army found that its chief 
could act w'arily and wisely, and could fight a well-])lanned bat- 
tle, it gave him credit for the display, on his last field and 
crowning victory, of more proficiency and skill, than he had hi- 
therto ever shown: and it hailed with pleasure the triumph of 
the veteran, and the brilliant close of his military career in In- 
dia. Personally, Lord Gough, from the luhanity of his man- 
ners and his kindness of heart and dispo>ition, was always a 
faiouritc with the army: and, when he (piitted India, there was 
but one feeling pervadjjig the men and officers, who had fought 
for and won the Punjab — and that feeling ivas, that, if tin? Koh-i- 
Ndr ivere honestly ours, the fittest man to lay it at the feet of 
Her Majesty was the one, who, after the sanguinary actions of 
Mudki, Ferozeshuhur, Sobraon, and CliillianwaL, finally over- 
threw the Sikh power on the jilain of Giizerat. The army felt 
that the jewel, if fairly ours (which many doiihtod) was only so, 
as the e?nihlem of sternly-fought and doarly-jmreha.scd victories ; 
that the jewel, if any ornament to the J{riti>)i crown, could only 
he 80 , as symbolical of the valour of the troop'*, which added to 
the empire of India the country of the five risers. 

We must close with a protest, in the name of tlio known 
humanity of the men and officers of the Briti.di army, against 
a sentence, which implies the prevalence of eoudiict, wholly 
foreign to the feelings and the practice of a hcncficeut profes- 
sion, the members of which ever proved theuiMidves alike 
brave in danger, and merciful and attentive to nll^ who ncfdcd 
their aid. After praising Surgeon AVirgman, of 11. M. 14th 
Pragoons, for having wounded Sikhs convoyed to his hospital 
and their wants supplied, the author proceeds to remark : — 

“ This conduct should be placed on record, because mercy was 
‘ a rare quality in those times.” 

on the contrary, assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that no such record was ever needed as an example ; that to say 
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that such a record was advisable, is an unfounded charge against 
the medical officers, who were zealous in alleviating the suffer* 
ings of war, whether friend or foe came under their hands, and 
with whom mercy, instead of a rare quality, was the exception* 
less rule. The labours of a talented find devoted body of 
gentlemen ill deserve to be requited by such unmerited reflec- 
tions ; and the praise of Surgeon Wirgman, at the expense of 
his professional brethren, must be as little gratifying to him, as 
the author’s injudicious advocacy and praise of others of hb 
friends and acquaintances will indubitably prove to theUi. 

War is a terrible, a hateful, necessity. The horror of its atro- 
cities is only qualified by the rays of Christian mercy, which 
should break forth from Christian warriors. We are happy 
to know that British officers, at the hazard of their own lives, 
and in the very heat of conflict, sought to give and to obtain 
quarter for their infuriated enemies. Two officers were severely 
wounded by the men, they had saved, or sought to save. More 
honour-conferring wounds could not have been received. They 
were wounds taken in behalf of humanity and mercy, anil 
proved that the chivalry of the British officer is of the right 
stamp. Mercy was no rare quality even jgnongst the combatants, 
where Sikhs would receive quarter: but in general they fought 
desperately and unyieldingly, and, as they had never given, 
seemed never to expect, quarter on a battle-field. 

Not ourselves having the honour to belong to the faculty, we 
may be permitted, without a suspicion of favour or prejuffice, 
flatly to disavow and contradict the allegation, that there was h 
want of mercy or attention to the wounded of the enemy. The 
medical officers were indefatigable; and their exertions were 
an honour to themselves and to their nation. Their conduct was 
throughout a noble tribute of respect to that Christian faith, 
which teaches and enforces sympathy, with an attention to 
the miseries ot fellow-men — and that whether the sufferer be 
friend or foe. 
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Art, II . — General Report on Public Instruction in the Loiver 

Provinces of the Bengal Presidency y from \st May y 1848, to 

l 5 ^ Octobery 1849, Calcutta, 1850. 

• 

This is a thick octavo volume, containing no fewer than 769 
pages, of which thirty are occupied with the ‘‘ Kcport of the 
Council of Education,” 342 with “ Special Reports of the 
Tresidcncy Institutions,” and of the “ Mofussil Colleges and 
S^’hools-,” and 397 with “ Appendixes” of various sorts. 
We might have liked the Report all the better had its 
bulk borne a somewhat less ratio to the amount of informa- 
tion that it contains, and had that information been arranged 
in a somewhat more methodical manner, so as to present us 
with a comprehensive view of the actual advancement, during 
the period to which the Report relates, of the work entrusted 
to the guardianship of the Council of Education. But, how- 
ever less bland critics might condemn the Report on these 
grounds, we do not insist upon any right to find fault with it. 
We are glad that it contains muchy and that it is so well 
arranged. To the man who is about to engage in sartorial 
work, it is something, and no small thing either, to know that 
an instrument suited to his purpose lurks somewhere within 
the compass of a stack of hay ; and it is far wiser policy for 
him to gird himself for the search, than to sigh over imagina- 
tions of the sharp and glittering ranks arranged with more than 
military precision in some tidy “ housewife ” which is not with- 
iii his reach. And we doubt not that that “coming man,” the future 
hifttorian of India, when he wishes, as wish he doubtless will, 
to enquire into the state of education at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, will be thankful to the Council of lOduea- 
tion for such information as they supply him withal ; however 
bis gratitude may be leavened with regret, that they have not 
bad more information to give (which, imleed, is no fault of theirs) 
and that they have dift’used the little information tliat they do 
give over so large a surface of paper — the which, if he he at all 
like-minded with us, he will be disposed to impute to them as a 
liiult. 

After all, the education of the peojde of Imlia is a sulqcct so 
vast and so momentous, that ev^n little things, which bear upon 

acquire an increase of importance from their relation to it ; 
and no one, who rightly appreciates the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, will begrudge the labour necessary in order to the ascer- 
tainment, from the series of documents to which that before us 
belongs, of the gradual progress of that pprtion of the great work 
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which is under the patronage of the Government, and which 
is by the Government superintended through the agency of iu 
Council of Education. 

We are persuaded that this work has made as much progress 
as could have been reasonably expectedi^ To say nothinf^ at 
present of the schools and institutions independent of Govern- 
ment support, we gather from the Reports of the different insti- 
tutions under the direction of the Council, that they are giving 
education to about 4,500 scholars. This is but a small num- 
ber as compared with the population of Bengal, which', estim- 
ated at 30,000,000, ought to give a school-going population 
of about 5,000,000, or 2,500,000 of cither sex ; but still it is a 
beginning, and, viewed in this light, is fraught with no little 
gratification to the well-wisher of this people. 

It is scarcely within the object of our present article to make 
any remarks upon the constitution of the Council of Educa- 
tion. The system of ‘‘ Boards” and Councils,” especially if 
they consist, in whole or in main part, of unpaid, and conse- 
quently to a certain extent irresponsible, amateurs, is not speci- 
ally popuLiv at the present day; and we suspect its unpopu- 
larity is not without good grounds. Whether a ‘^minister of 
public instruction” and a “ secretary of state for the educa- 
tional department” would not do the work more efficaciously 
than a body of men whose hands arc full of other work, may 
be a question : but it is not the question that wc arc going to 
discuss at present. Thus much we will most willingly say, 
that the Government has been very fortunate in having Lad at 
its disposal, ever since the formation of the Council, the willing 
services of a succcvssion of enthusiastic men, admirably qua- 
lified by tastes and talents to serve upon it. There have, 
we believe, been three Presidents of the Council from its for- 
mation ; and better men for the purpose could not have been 
had, even, if wc may use the expression, had they been “ made to 
order.” First there was Sir Edward Ryan, an elegant scholar, 
and a man of singular clearness of judgment, as we have heard, 
and thoroughly in earnest in this w'ork, to which he devoted 
much of his time while he was here, and over which he still 
watches with much interest now that he is far away. He was 
succeeded by Mr. C. H. Cameron, whose preface to Bacon’s 
Noviipi Organum is sufficient to indicate the intelligent interest 
he took in the welfare and progress of the students. And now the 
Council is presided over by Mr. J. E. D. Bethune, whose writ- 
in^, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
leage, evince a mind of strong and sound philosophical tenden- 
cies ; while his poetical translations from the Northern languages 
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>hew that he is not a stranger to the amenities of literature. 
To speak in terms of commendation of the munificence display- 
ed, and the exertions made, by this gentleman, in the cause of 
education, were to “ gild refined gold.” We trust it is not 
necessary for us at Ibis time of day to say that we are not 
given to flattery; and, before we have done with the present 
article, the most virulent of Mr. Bethune’s decriers shall ac- 
knowledge that we are not disposed to flatter him : but simple 
truth impels us to state, that very few men of his class have 
ever laid the people of India under such a weighty load of 
obligation. Others may have had the will, but they have lacked 
the power. Of the few that have had the power, it may be 
doubted if any have had the will, to the same extent that he 
has, to ‘‘ spend and be spent” in the cause of native education. 

In looking at the list of the present Council, our ey(/ lights 
upon two names, which ought to bo specially mentioned in this 
connexion; and we are sure that the colleagues of Mr. John 
Grant and Dr. F. Mouat will be the last to think or feel that 
any injustice is done to themselves, when these two gentlemen 
are selected for such a distinction as our notice of them may be 
able to confer. With a Council presided over by men like Sir 
Edward Ryan, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Bethunc — Avitb such men 
amongst its members, as Mr. John Grant — and above all with a 
secretary like Dr, Mouat, — it were strange if a powerful impulse 
were not given to the work committed to its guardianship. And 
a powerful impulse has been given to it ; as to tlie magnitude of 
whose resultant we bear willing testimony, while wc shall ere 
long take occasion to speak of its direction. 

After detailing one or two changes, of no considerable im- 
portance, in the constitution of the Council, the Report pro- 
ceeds to state that it has been resolved henceforth to employ 
professional and paid examiners in conducting the exmninationB 
for scholarships, and for employment in the public service. The 
examiners are to be selected “ preferably from among the 
principals, professors and head-masters of the colleges and 
schools of greatest reputation in and near Calcutta (or those 
who have filled such situations), including both those, which 
are under the superintendence of the Council of Education, and 
those which are denominated private schools.” There can bo 
little doubt that this is a great improvement; as it is scarcely 
possible for any but a practically experienced teaclui^ to 
examine well, — scarcely possible for any but those, who are 
engaged in teaching the students who are to be examined, to 
loiow their progress sufldciently well to examine them cfFcctu- 
^7 ; and scarcely possible to get the requisite number of men 

Q Q 
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to devote to the examination the needful amount of time and 
labour without compensation. 

But while we perceive that this is a step in the right 
direction, we cannot but think that there is something wanting 
in respect of a provision for the fair Apportionment of the 
value of success in the several departments. Each exami- 
ner is to assign the value to be attached to an answer 
to each of his questions ; while a limit is put by the Coun- 
cil to the amount of value acquirable in the department. In 
other words, the Council place a certain number of marks 
at the disposal of each examiner, and leave him to apportion 
those marks as he pleases. Now it is evident that a man in 
one department, with his standard of expected qualification 
somewhat low, acting in conjunction with a man in anotlier 
department, with his standard somewhat high, may produce 
much real, though altogether unintended, injustice. Let liji 
illustrate this by an example. Take some questions from two se- 
parate departments. Selecting from the examination on Liter- 
ature Proper” for 1849, a few ([uestions, which seem to be I'aii 
specimens of those put, we transcribe the following ; — 

6. Benedick —Hut I hope you have no intention to turn husband. 

Claudio —1 would scarce trust inysolf, though I bad sworn to the con 
trary, if Hero would be my wife. 

Bencdick,~U it come to tliis ? Hath not the world one man, but he mil 
wear this cap with suspicion 1 Go to i’ faith ; If thou wilt thrust thy head 
in a yoke, wear the print of it, and shjh away Sundays 

^ [It is to be observed, that in this and other cases, “ where no 
distinct question is proposed, the passages, or words, m^’ked in 
Italics, are to be fully explained.”] 

10. //rro.— No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful. 

I know luT spirits are as coy and wild 
As hagjfords of the rock. 

What are haggards of the rock ^ 

Point out the aptness of tho comparison 

12. Verges.^'' Nay, that’s certain ; we have the exhibition to examine 

Correct the blunder of the constable. 

31. Dedus . — Pardon rao, Cflcsar; for my dear, dear love 
To yi»ur procec<Un>r bhls me tell you thus j 
And reason to my lox>e is liable, 

44 . Custom and laws compared. 

“ As Tacitus and Montesquieu happen to differ upon a subject of w 

mucl|,iniportance it will not be amiss to examine it a little more 

minutely.” 

State the respective views of Tacitus and Montesquieu. Which does the 
author support ? Adduce any instance of your own in which the super- 
iority of Custom might readily be conceded, and others in which Custom 
should be superseded by Law. 
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These will suffice as specimens of the questions in Literature. 
Let us now take a few specimens from the Mathematical and 
Physical departments. 

5 Assuming the solution of *> + + r ~ of I ~ being greater 

f 

than - Y explain fully which of these values are to be selected as the 
27y 

roots. 

« . « X- 2a. Sin a Sin &. 

14. Assuming that the Como Section, -- — — ^ a; — 

Cos a. 


Sin d Sin (2a + 


(2a being the vertical angle of the Cone), is an 


hyperbola : flud its axis and the position of the asymptotes. 

6. A ball is projected with a velocity of 50 feet, in a direction making 
an nngle of 45° with the horizon, and strikes against a vertical wall, where its 
motion is wholly horizontal ; determine the equation to the path afterwards 
described, and the position of the focus, the elasticity of the ball being J 


These specimens wc have selected almost at random. Now 
we think it can scarcely be doubted that there are some of the 
latter class so difficult, and some of the former class so easy, 
that it must be all but impossible to assign proportionate values 
to the solutions of them. If, for example, the lust question were 
fully solved, taking into account the resistance of the atmos- 
phere, (and, we suppose that nothing is said about this in the 
question itself, in order that such of the candidates as can 
solve it with this element taken into account, may have the 
option of doing so), and if a moderate value were assigned 
to such a solution, we should imagine that it would scarcely be 
possible to find a value small enough to be attached to the best 
possible answer to several of the questions in the other de- 
partment. It does seem to us, therefore, that the value of the 
questions should be assigned either by the votes of the body 
of examiners, or else by some one individual, apart from that 
body altogether, appointed for this purpose. A man of less 
varied attainments tlian the admirable Crichton might dis- 
charge this duty well enough : and it does not seem to us that 
this duty can be dispensed with, and justice done to the stu- 
dents examined. 


We now come to notice a correspondence between the Ilonora- 
hle Court of Directors and the Council, on the subject of Lord 
Hardinge’s celebrated Education Minute ; and also a correspon- 
dence between the council and certain proprietors or superin- 
tendents of various educational establishments not connected 
with Government. The Court object partly, as it appears 
to us, to the principle of the mmute itself, and partly to 
the way in which it is applied by the Council, to whom its 
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working out is committed. The superintendents of the pri- 
vate schools object only to the working, without expressing 
any opinion as to the principle of the minute. We shaU follow 
the example of the Council by giving the despatch of the 
Honorable Court entire, “ a knowledge of its contents bein^r 
essential (as they tell us) to the right understanding of the 
report of the Council upon the matters referred to in it”— 
and consequently essential to the right understanding of the 
remarks, that we are about to make on that report. 

1. Your public Letter of tbe 2l8t of May, No 17 of 1815, informs us that 
you havo intimated to tlio Council of Kducatioii your assent to their propo 
eal, that all persons, whose names are inserted in the list of those qualifled 
for the service of Government, shall have ]msscd, satisfactorily, an PAainina 
tion similar to that winch entitles a student to a senior schoJaiship at the 
CJalcutt^ and llooghly Kn^dish Collef^^ps This rnlo requires a critical 
ftcquaintance with tiio works of ILicon, Johnson, Milton and Shake«pcar, 
a knowledge of nnriont and modern Instoiy, and of the liigher Ininehcs 
of mathematical science, some insight into the dements of natiiiul history 
and the principles of moral philosophy and political economy, together with 
considerable facility of composition, and the power of w’ritirig in fluent 
and idiomatic language an impioniptu essay on any given subject of 
history, moral or political economy 

2. It appears to us that the standard can only bo attained by the students 
in the Government Colleges , and that theicibio it \ irtually gives to thorn a 
raouopoly of public piUroiiago 

3 We are also of opinion that this liigh test, instead of promoting, will in 
ffToct discourage the geneial acquisition of the Miiglish language. 'I'liose 
who cannot hope to pass this test, will not think it woith their while to 
bestow any time upon learning tho Kiiglisli language, ut least with a view 
to employment m tlio public service. 

4 Nor are we disposed to regard abigb degree of scholastic knowdedge 
constituting an essential (jiialiticiiuon loi the public seivice. To leqibrc only 
a moderate and practical knowledge of Englnli, witli a thorough command 
of the vernacular language, and testimonials of regiilaiity, steadiness, dih 
gence and good conduct, will he, in our opinion, the best way to obtain 
the largest number of candidates, competent to become uselnl Ollicers in 
tbe diflbiont ranks of the Hovcmio and Judicial De))iiUinonts . tliongh vo 
do not deny that there may be souie few appointments, which it uiny bo 
desirable to bestow as tho rewards of gi eater pioticicncy m the higher 
branches of literature. 

6 Hut wo would not insist througliout all India on oven a moderate ac- 
quaintance with tho Knglish language Where, Ironi local circiimstancps, 
the persons, whom it would be most desirable to employ, me found deficient 
in that knowledge, wo would not, on that account, peremptoiily exclude them 
from employmout, though, other qiuilificalioiis being equal, or neatly so, we 
would allow a knowledge of tho English language to give a claim to pre 
forenco. 

6, We are further inclined to doubt tbe expediency of subjecting all 
candidates to public examinations held at tlie rresuloncy. It is not pm 
bable that young men from Behar or (’uttack will come to Calcutta, merely 
that they may be recorded as flt for official employment, without any assiu 
ance that they will ever be so employed. The same objection applies to the 
registration fee required from all candidates for examination It will be feb 
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AS an unjust exaction by those who derive no eventual benefit from showing 
themselves equal to the prescribed test; and the examination being for the 
benefit of tlie piiblio, the cost of it, if incurred at all, should be defrayed 
at the public expense. 

To this remonstrai^e on the part of the Court of Directors, 
the Council of Education reply in substance as follows : First. 
That the great object the Council have had in view “ is not im- 
mediately the improvement of the native civil servants but 

rather the general improvement of the great body of the 
people,. by the increased value which the universal desire of 
buoh employment must give, in their estimation, to the trainino-, 
by which they hope to sec their children placctl in a favourabte 
position for gaining it.” Seco?id. That tlic orientalists have no 
ri'dit to complain ; that sufficient facilities are aflbrded to all 
who seek a learned Oriental education : but that it wou^I ho a 
virtual departing from all the good that has been acjiicvcd for 
many years, were the principle departed from, ‘‘that English 
should be otfered to the youth of India, as tlieir classical lan- 
guajre ; and that proficiency in it should be deemed the indis- 
pcn.^able characteristic of a liberal education.”* Third. That 
tor tliose offices, in which a knowledge of Sanscrit or Arabic is 
rerpiisite, it is surely right to select, liom amongst those can- 
didates possessed of tlic proper Ori<'ntal ([ualilication, the one 
who possesses the additional (|u:di(ieati<m ascertained by the 
Council’s test. Fourth. That the Council arc not unaware of 
the importance of giving an increased importance to Vmaicu- 
hir studies in combination with Engli.di. 

CpoA these answers we shall offer a few ohscrvation.<5. 

First , — In order to judge of the value of thi.s answer, we must 
'lew it in connexion w'ith the minute of Lord llarding(“, which 
is the originator of the whole matter, the very charter under 

* This answer hits referenee to the follow in;,' para;,'! .ajth in a •lifFerent (tespatch 
frum til, it which we have (pioted • — 

“ Hut tloTc is one ohjection to the proposed stand.inl, to wliii h _\ou li,i\e not ad- 
“Tied—its hem;' ahno.st t'XfltHiMdv Ht)t'h‘>h, and eonsMpinilK dehanni!,' the , students 
of the \atne Colle;(e.s, Hindus and Mohainedans, fiom all eli.inee of a place ainonif 
the candidates for the patn>na;'e of tfie (ioieiinncnt OJlii cs wIicip these 

'‘tudeiita iiiHy add a kiiowledKC of IhiKhsh to their ae«iniiciii. nts in tiie I.niK'inm'cH, 
hteratuie and laws of their coiniti\, it cannot l»c expected th.it they shouhi attain 
the same proficiency, as thoHo joun;' men who litixc de\ot« d the wliole ot tlaii time 
t'J the study of En«'lish, and eonsctjiiently tlie> earinof iia-s ''ueli an ex.iioinatton as 
will alone entitle them to have their names insetted in the list of eompefeui indivi- 
dimls, althout'h in many respects, tlicv may he much fitter tor the duties of the puh- 
hy Service than the mere Eiij^hsh scholar, however lii;,'h his attaimnents We are 
therefore of opinion, that, in order to meet this <liflli<-ulty, an eijuivulenl fitandard 
should be decided on to tost the acquirements of this ( lass of student'', and that dis- 
tinction, founded on the extent and amount of their attainments in such braiicln s 
of study as shall be included under such standard, combined with but a moderate 
praeucal knowled^je of En;fliHh, shall entitle them to a place in the lists of qualified 
candidates for public cmplojmcnt ” 
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which the Council of Education act in their capacity of selec* 
tors of fit candidates for Government emplo3niient The first 
paragraph of that minute is as follows ; — 

The Oovernor-Oeneral, having taken into his consideration the exist- 
ing state of Education m Bengal, and being of ^opinion that it is highly 
desirable to afford it every reasonable encouragement, by holding out to 
those who have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded 
to them, a fair prospect of employment in the public service ; and thereby 
not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the IState to profit as 
largely and as early as possible, by the result of the measures adopted of 
late years for tlio instruction of the people, as well by the Goverijment, as 
by private individuals and Societies, lias resolved, that in every possible 
case, a preference sliall bo given, in the selection of candidates for public 
employment, to tlioso who have been educated in the Institutions thus 
established, and especially to tlioso who have distinguished theiiujclvcs 
therein by a more than oidmary degree of merit and attainment. 

No^V, to our thinking, the great object held out here is to 

enable the State to profit as largely and as early as postelhlc 
by the result ot the measures adopted of late years for the iii- 
struetion of the people, as well by the Government, as by pri\ate 
individuals and Societies;” while the encouragement of educa- 
tion among the mass of the pco[)lc, and the reward of individual 
merit, are regarded mainly as subsidiary objects conducive to 
this end. But wc do not care niiieh about ascertaining the 
comparative prominence to he assigned to these objects. They 
must go hand in hand. It is of very little consequence whether 
it he stated that Lord Ilardinge’s object was to benefit the State 
by putting the best scholars into good aj)[)ointiuents, or to pro- 
duce good scholars by otloring good apjiointmcnts to such as are 
produced. Take it as we will, wc cannot see how tho Coun- 
cil’s averment can ho regarded as a satisfactory answer to tiie 
Court’s objection. The Council have proposed a test, which the 
Court deems too stringent — so much so that they are of opinion, 
that this high test, instead of promoting, will in etfect discour- 
age, the general acquisition of the Eiiglifch language.” This 
opinion the Council cither leave untomdicd, or they suppose 
that they touch it, in the answer of which we have given the 
substance. In j)oint of fact the result of the jirocecdiiigs of the 
Council, if they had had any result at all, would have been pro- 
eisely what the Court point out. But they have had no result, as 
wc sliall shew ere long, unless the nullifying and making a deinl 
letter of that document under which the proceedings have been 
adopted — a document which was regarded by many, and our- 
selves amoii^ the munher, at the time of its promulgation, as a 
very valuable one, and which might have proved so under a dit- 
ferent system of application — may be properly called a result. 

Second , — As to the preference given by the Council to Eng- 
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li.«h over Oriental acquirements, we have no special quarrel witli 
them, as we cordially agree in the opinion tliat vastly greater 
good will be achieved by countonancin^ and encouraging the 
former than the latter. But yet, taking Lord llardinge’s minute 
for our guide, and considering that the remit made to the 
Council was virtually to expiscate all the talents,” we think 
they might have devised mcaiw to give a lair value to Oriental- 
ism. In fact the Council seem to have forgotten" that their 
fimolions in this matter are purely executive. Ills Lordship 
fini.dicd’ the legislative part of the work, when lie issued his 
minute. All that they had to do was to obey tlie orders ad- 
dressed to them; without any reference whatever to their in- 
dividual o})inion respecting the superiority of one branch of 
.-tiidy to another. 

Third. — We cannot but regard this as a piece of special 
Ith adiiig. AV^e quite believe that for situations rerjuirim** Orien- 
talism, it would be well, if the best (jualificd by Oriental ac- 
<|uirements were also qualified by English ones, to appoint him. 
Hut it is absolutely certain that no one can get upon the Coun- 
cil's listjWhohasanyOrientalacquiremonts at all; for itisamoral 
iinjios'^ibllity for any one to get upon that list, who 1ms not bes- 
tow uil his whole time upon the studies prescribed for examina- 
tion; and, uidess Orientalism has come to him by inspiration, it 
is iinjMissiblc that he can have even an infinitesimally small 
amount of it. 

Fourth . — We arc very glad to hear that the Council are honco- 
t’orth to coimteniincc the study of the Wrnacular languages 
of Indi?>. It will require all the pmsV/V/r, that their <'ountenanco 
can afford, to counteract that indiffcrcjice to the study of these 
languages, that has been unfortunately manifested by th(‘, great 
majority of students in all the Instilutions, in which English 
ha.N heen ma<le the staple language. Now, while we are per- 
ti'ctly willing to battle against all comers in the cause of Eng- 
lisli-and-V ernaculars, against Orientalism-and- ViTnacadars, we 
have not a word to say in the cause of English as against 
V ernaculars. 

AVhile we cannot but express our opinion that the objections 
of the Court of Directors are left virtually unanswere«l, we 
confess to a kind of admiration (considering the relative jmsition 
of the parties) of the cool insouciance, with which the C^ouncil 
express their determination to proceed in their own way. No 
matter, that the Council owe their existence to the Court 
of Directors ; no matter that they are appointed to do a 
certain work which the Court desires to have done ;~it 
pleases them to do another work altogether; and the Ian- 
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guage of their president (for we may safely assume that it 
is the president that is the organ of the Council on this occ^. 
sion), is set to the tune of “ volo, sic jubeo ; stet pro ratiuiu 
voluntas,’’'* 

Such being the state of the case, as bi'tween the Council of 
l^^lucation and the Court of Directors, we come now to a con- 
sideration of the case, as between the Council and the educa- 
tionists, who arc iinconncetcd with the Government, or, to speak 
more strictly, between the Council and the students of the 
extra-government educational institutions. Lord ILmlinge^ 
minute most distinctly i)rcscribcd, that the students of all insti- 
tutions whatsoever should be idaced on an equal footing. And 
this was both wise and just. It was wise, as tending to secure 
for the Government the benefit of a large amount of talent to be 
employed in its service, it was just, because any other plan 
would only amount to a decree that those, who had sought and 
received no aid from the Government in acijuiring their educa- 
tion, should be debarred I’roui holding offices of trust and emolu- 
ment, in order that these might be kept open for the benetit 
of those, who, to a greater or less extent, had already received 
a boon at the hand of the Government. Nothing could be 
clearer than the minute of Ills Lordshij); — and this the Council 
of Education at first admitted; for, when they first published their 
mode of carrying the minute into ett'ect, they accompanied it 
with an apology for not having been able, on account of the 
shortness of time allowed them, to mature a plan by which full 
justice might bo done to the students of private schools — (so 
we shall call them, for brevity’s sake, although of course 6iey are 
just as public as the others, in every re.spect, except their inde- 
pendence of Government support and Government control.) 
They therefore recommended that the students of those in- 
etitutions should not present themselves for examination that 
year, but should hold back until such arrangement could be 
made as would put them on erpial terms with their compe- 
titors from the Government Institutions. The students, and 
their friends and teachers, were fain to accept this apology, 
in the confident hope, that all that was wrong should next 
year be rectified. But when next year came, it was as- 
certained that liope had told a falsely flattering talc. There 
was no perceptible change in the arrangements, excepting that 
the apology and implied promise of improvement were can- 
celled. This state of things went on for a few years. IMnr- 
raurs were uttered, “ not loud but deep and these murmurs, 
having by some means reached the ears of the members of Go- 
vernment — on the 24th of March, 1847, Sir T. H. Maddock, 
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tlien Deputy Governor of Bengal, spoke as follows In the Town 
Hall of Calcutta 

“ I have been given to understand, that some dissatisfaction 
is manifested by the managers of schools not under the control 
of the Council of Edifcation, at the manner in which the resolu- 
tion of the Governor-General, of October 1844, is carried into 
effect, with respect to the test to which candidates are subjected, 
before they can be ranked in the Council’s list of meritorious 
students. I am not aware how the Council can dispense with ona 
common test of qualification, or be expected to adopt, without 
further examination, the credentials furnished to students of 
private schools by their superintendents. Such is not the prac- 
tice in Europe, when students of various schools are candidates 
for University honours, but all are subjected to one ayd the 
same ordeal. I will, however, communicate on this subject 
with the Council of Education ; and I shall be happy, if it is 
found possible to modify the existing rules, so as to obviate 
these objections, without compromising a principle on which 
depends our security, that the best qualified students are alone 
admitted on the list of qualified candidates for public employ. 
The object of the Government is to secure for its use the 
services of the most distinguished talents. It is not its object 
to patronize one institution in preference to another. The 
ablc!5t man, wherever educated, is he who should stand first on 
the list of candidates for public employment.” 

We may notice in passing, that this speech, which we ex- 
tract fjom the report under review, seems to us to bear out ' 
the view that we have taken, as to the main object of the plan 
of examination, in opposition to the view taken of it by the 
President of the Council in his answer to the remonstrance of 
the Court of Directors. But this, as we have already stated 
m substance, is not a point that appears to us to be of any con- 
siderable moment ; inasmuch as the object of diffusing a taste 
for educjition, by rewarding with Government employment those 
who are best educated, and the object of obtaining for Go- 
vernment employment the best educated individuals, must be 
secured in concert. They must stand or full together. Only 
it 18 not unimportant to notice, that the view we have taken of 
the matter, is not only that of the Court of Directors, but tliat 
also of Sir Herbert Maddock, who had the best jmssiblc. oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with the intentions of Lord llardinge 
and of the members of his Council. 

“ In aci'ordance with the suggestions of the Honorable the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, the Council placed themselves in 
communication with the proprietors of private sq^ools, acouaint-, 
ing them with His Honor’s sentiments, and requesting them to 
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specify the exact nature and extent of their objections to the 
existing system of examination, as well as to favor the Council 
with the modification they would propose, to render them ac- 
ceptable to all persons unconnected with the Government insti- 
tutions.” * 

It appears that answers to the Council’s circular were re- 
ceived from the proprietor of one native pay school, one private 
boarding school, the secretary of one public endowed school 
j^the Martinierc), and also from the chairman of a meeting, com- 
posed of representatives of all the Missionary institutions in 
Calcutta and of the Parental Academy. 

The resolutions of this meeting arc given at length in the 
report before us ; and we agree with the Council in thinking 
that the objections to the system can scarcely be put in a clear- 
er light, than that in which they put them. We therefore tianv 
fer them to our pages, giving the Council the benefit of admit- 
ting that there is an apparent oversight in the resolutions, in 
representing the Government scheme of education as compris- 
ing only English secular literature and science, and in omittln^^ 
all mention of the Vernacular languages. The explanation ot 
this apparent oversight is easy. The resolutions have refcrcn(\' 
to the points of difference between the Government scheme ol 
education and that adopted in the institutions represented, in 
so far as those points of difference bear upon the question at 
issue. Now there is probably no material difference between 
tlic Vernacular education in the two classes of institutions; and 
so much as there is, docs not bear at all upon the inattep in di*;- 
putc. The Vernacular test appointed by the Council is ifiterely 
the composition of a Bengali Essay ; and this has not, we belic^e, 
been objected to by any party. With this explanation we sub- 
join the resolutions : — 

T Tlosolvoil unanimously that, without entering into any debate fl'’ t"* 
what constitutes the best, or oven an essentially good, course of education, 
this nu'ctmg find, in point of fact, that thcro are now three distinct coinses 
of iinjirovctl education in operation among us, viz. : — 

Fust 'I'lio exclusively secular course, puisiied alike in Government and 
many purely native Institutions, which includes merely English secular 
literature and science, though in the widest and most extended sense. 

Strond. 'fho ordinary European course, formed after the home European 
model, and pursued in several Christian Institutions, such as the Parental 

Academy aud St Paul’s School, which, besides, fiuglish secular literature 

and science, includes largely the study of ancient classical literature, m 
conjunction with a considerable range of Christian literature. 

Third. The mixed course, pursued in all the existing Christian Institu- 
tions for native youth, in which a range of English literature and science, 
more or less comprehensive, is inseparably conjoined with a more or less 
extensive course of Christian literature. 

II. That, from, the preceding statement, the nature of the leading ohjec 
‘t ion to the standard of scholarship, at present adopted in conducting tlie 
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P<Aniioation of Native candidates for Government employ, must at once bo 
iipparent, viz., that it is framed exclusively upon the model of the first of 
(lio above mentioned courses, and fitted exclusively to test the proficiency 
of voung men who have been instructed according to its provisions and 
details ancient classical literature having no adequate or proportional 
\alu0 attached to it in theitest, and Christian literature, properly so called, 
being well nigh excluded altogether. 

That m this way young men, educated under either of the two latter more 
( xteiidcd courses, arc wholly prevented from competing on equal terms with 
Noung men, whose whole time, strength, and energy are devoted to the more 
limited range of mere English secular literature and science, on a knowledge 
of wluch*alouo the candidates are examined. 

HI That no mere modification of a test, which restricts itself mainly, if 
not exclusively, to English secular literature and science, can possibly 
obviate or remove the foregoing objection • and that in order to adapt itself 
to other Institutions, in which ancient classical literature, or English Chris 
tian literature, may be largely taught, it must needs undergo an organic 
alteration or enlargement, • 

IV That the meeting agree to forward to the Secretary of the Coiimul 
of Education a copy of this minute of proceedings, and leave it to the oou- 
sidcratioii of Government to make any further proposals, or ask for any 
hiilher information on the subject, as it may deem proper; and finally that 
the Chairman he requested to forward the minute, accompanying tlio aamc 
with any remarks on his own individual rospousibility, which, by way of 
fxplanutioD, he may consider desirablo. 

These resolutions were forwarded to the Council by Dr. 
Dull', the chairman of the mcetinf; at which they were iiassed, 
accompanied by a statement by Dr. Duff himself, explnining 
in detail the objections contained in the resolutions. Of this 
statement, the Council, or let us say at once the President ot' 
tlic Council, has given us an abstract; and, before entering 
upon tl!c consideration of the resolutions and the statement, 
we must record our decided protest against this mode of jiro- 
ceeding. Without assuming that the abstract is unfairly made, 
we must insist that injustice must necessarily be done to Dr. 
Duff, by presenting his reasoning in detached sentences and 
parts of sentences, selected from the document by one, whose 
object is professedly to answer that reasoning. It will not do 
to say tliat the communication was too long for insertion in the 
roMrt. Suppose it had occupied 20 or 30 pages (and wc do not 
helieve it would have occupied a half of the smaller of these 
numbers), it was just as easy to publish a report of 789 or 799 
pages, as one of 769 ; or, if the Council were restricted in re- 
gard to the number of pages, it would not have been any great loss 
to the public, if they had made room for Dr. Duff’s letter by the 
retrenchment of a considerable amount of matter that is insert - 
Had Mr. Bethune chosen to give Dr. Duffs letter at 
length, we should have been perfectly wi]^mL^ and so, we arc 
^nre, would Dr. Duff himself, that he should have commented 
ni>on it as strenuously as he possibly could*; but, that letter being • 
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withheld, we cannot but regard many of the remarks that he 
makes upon it as downright slander. It is one thing to review 
a book, which is before the world, and another thing altogether 
to review a document, which is accessible to none but the re- 
viewer. Had the report been given to the world, before Dr 
Duff left India, the case might not have been quite so bad ; as 
it is, we cannot conceive how a word of vindication can be 
uttered on behalf of the Council. This however we can tell 
Mr. Bethune, that he has altogether outwitted himself. Dr. 
Duff is too well known in India for people to take 'in the 
charge of stupidity which Mr. Bethune again and again 
virtually brings against him ; while he withholds the grounds 
on which he bases so preposterous a charge. 

In what we have to say further on this subject, it may tend 
somewhat to distinctness if we confine our observations to a no- 
tice of the way in which the pupils of the Missionary institutions 
are affected by the procedure of the Council. All that wc ha\e 
to say on this point, will be applicable, with a few unimportant 
modifications, to such establishments as the Martini6rc, the Pa- 
rental Academy, and St. J^aul’s School; while the important 
class of private pay schools for native boys being conducted, a^ 
nearly as possible, on the principles of the Government institu- 
tions, it is probable that no particular injustice is done to their 
students. 

First of all then, we think tliat intelligent and welDinform- 
ed public opinion will bear us out in the assertion, that it may 
be confidently expected that the students of the Missionary 
institutions are quite as well educated as those of the (jovern- 
ment institutions. We have no wish to institute comparisons 
between individual men ; but we believe that all, who know any 
thing about the matter, will admit that the superintendents ot 
the Missionary institutions arc not inferior, as a body, in all 
the (jualifications of scholarship and teachership, to the profes- 
sors in the Government Colleges, But they have precisely the 
same materials to work upon that these professors have ; and 
therefore it may be taken for granted that their students are 
not worse educated. Now tlicn, the duty of the Council of Edu- 
cation being to select from the students of all institutions 
those qualified by talents and acquirements for the service ot 
Government, and it being notorious that they have not in point 
of fact selected any one student from any of the Missionary 
institutions, it will follow, either that they have not done their 
duty, or that their efforts have been frustrated by the counter- 
acting efforts of the superintendents of the Missionary insti- 
tutions. MTiich of these conclusions is the right one ? The 
‘Council say thflft it is tfie latter. “ There can be no doubt that 
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it is extremely desirable that, if possible, the conductors of pri- 
vate schools should be induced to allow their pupils to compete 
at the public examinations ; — the Council use this expression 
advisedly, being of opinion, that the reluctance against their 
appearance there is njore strongly felt by the masters than the 
fccholars of these institutions.” Now, while we do not suppose 
that the superintendents of the Missionary institutions assume 
any right of allowing or disalloving the appearance of their pu- 
pils at the Council’s examination, we arc willing enough to admit, 
as they themselves make no secret of it, that they do not think 
that their students ought to subject themselves to that examina- 
tion, as at present conducted, believing that justice would not 
be done, either to the students or to the character of the insti- 
I tutions in which they have studied. We believe that such 
I an opinion is well founded ; and that the Council’s utter failure, 
in their attempts to do what they were appointed to do, is not 
to any extent due to a factious or vexatious ojiposition on the 
part of the Missionaries, but is entirely chargeable to the fault 
of the Council. We arc ({uite prepared to shew this by simple 
reference to the report before us. And for this purpose we 
must ask the special attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing (juestlons, forming a part of the examination on “ Litera- 
ture Proper” for 1849: — 

" I.iTKRATURK Proper Moming Examination. [Noto. —Whore no diH- 
tmet qaostiou is proposed, the passages and words marked in italics aro to 
tie fully explaiued.”] 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHINO 

1 Giw 0 a brief analysis of tho plot of tho Play, and mention tho sup 
posed source from which it is taken. 

Aot I. Scene I. 

Beatrice — “ He set up his hills liere in Messina, and challenged Cupid 
at the Jligkt ; and my uncle’s fool, reading the clmllongo, subscribed 
for Cupid, and challenged him at the bird-boH." 

•'1 Beatrice . — “ He wears hts faith, but as the fashion of his hat . U ever 
changes with the next block." 

Messenger.— '' 1 see, Lady, tho gentleman is not in your hooks. 

4 Benedick (to Pedro). — “ He is in love— with Hero.” 

Claudio. — “ If this were so, so were it uttered." 

Benedick.—'' Like the old tale, my Lord , "it is not so, nor it was not 
fo ; but indeed, (Jod forbid, it should be so ” 

Benedick.—" But I hope you have no intention to turn Imsbnnd.” 

Claudio — " I would scarce trust myself, though 1 had sworn to the 
contrary, if Hero would bo my wife.” 

Benedick —" Is it come to this? Hath not the world one man, hut 

he will wear this cap with suipicion 1 . Oo to, I’faith . 

if thou wilt thrust thy head in a yoke, wear the punt of it and sigh 
away Sundays " 

Benedick (to Pedro) Nay, mock not , the body of your discourse is 
sometimes guarded with fragments, and the guards are hut slightly 
hasted on neither , ere you flout old edds any fur Ibar, examine yoiy 
conscience,” * , 
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Act II. Scene 1. 

7 Claudio — 

“ Friendship is constant in all other things, 

“ Save in the office and affairs of love ; 

“ Therefore all hearts in love, use their own tongues ; 

“ Let every eye negociate for itself, ^ 

“ And trust no agent; for beauty is a witch 
“ Against whoso charms faith raelteth into blood 
“ That is an accident of hourly proof, 

“ Which I mistrusted not.” 

Paraphrase the whole of this passage, 

8 Benedick,—'* She told me, not thinking I had been myself, thlit I lia,i 

been the prince’s jester, heaping jest upon jest, with such imposuM,' 
conveyance, dc." 

Act II. Scene HI. 

9. Pedro.—'* See you where Benedick hath hid himself.” 

Olatyilio.— " 0, very well, my Lord ; this music ended, well /it (k U 
fox with a pennyworth." 

Act hi. Scene I. 

10. Hero. — " No truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful. 

“ I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
“ As haggards of the rock.” 

Wliat are haggards of the rock ? 

Point out the aptness of the comparison. 

Act IV. Scene I, 

1 1. Leonato.— “ Being that I flow in grief, 

The subtlest twine may lead me.” 

This is one of Shakspeare’s shrewd observations upon human life Shcn 
its application. 

VL Verges.—" Nay, that’s certain ; we have tlie exhibition to e.xaniinc 
Correct the bluuder of the constable. 

13 Hero — “ I never yet saw man. . * 

"How wise, how noble, young, bow rarely featured, 

" But she would spell him backward ; if fair, 

gentleman should he her sister , 

.. iif nature, drawing of an antick, 

,, Vi* , ^ ^ lance ill-headed ; 

‘ It low, an agate very vilely cut. 

She would spell him backward.— What received notion is lieie allml 
od to ? 

Give the meanings of an antick— an agate. 

Some copies have aglet. What is the difference ? 

Do you recollect a similar comparison elsewhere in Shakspeare 
Act IV. §CENE II. 

14 Claudio.-" Nay but his jesting spirit, which is now crept into a hiU' 
string, and now governed by stops" 

Pedro. — " Indeed that tells a heavy tale , 

“ Conclude he is in love." 

Act V. Scene I 

13. Leonato Bring me a father, that so loved his child, 

“ Whoso joy of her is overwhelmed liko mine, 

, + >1 
"If such a one will smile and stroke his bread, 
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" Cry, sorrmc tray ! and hem, when he should yrnan . 

“ Patch ynef with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
“ With candle wasters ; bring him yet to me , 

“ And I of him will gather patience.'' ^ 

l(, Claudio.— If he be^angry, he knows how to turn his girdle. ' 

From what practice was this form of expression derived ? 

Kow we ask our readers to look over these questions carc- 
jully, and then to say, whether there be not a considerable 
mi in her of them, which could not be answered by any can- 
didate whatsoever, unless he had been specially told the an- 
.Mver. Many of the questions arc very easy — we have al- 
ready quoted some of them for the very purpose of shewing 
that they are too easy. But, both of the easier and of the more 
diflieiilt ones, there arc several that we arc certain could only 
lie answered from memory. The conclusion then is irresistible. 
The jiarticular plays of Shakespeare, on which the examination 
to be held at the end of the year, arc carefully taught in 
the Government institutions during the year; explanations 
of every dilheulty are given by the teachers ; and the students 
are thoroughly ‘‘ crammed” for the examination. The pro- 
fe-'ser^ and teachers of the Government institutions rcganl it 
a?, their duty, thus to cram their students; and so it is, in so 
fir as duty consists in the fulfilment of a contnict. But the 
Missionary teachers have another duty to perform : and they 
cannot leave that duty unfulfilled, in order to cram their stu- 
dents for such an examination. 

Mho then is to blame? The Missionaries, or the Council 
of Educiition? Ought the Missionaries to adapt their courso 
of instruction to the requirements of the Council ? Or ought 
the Council to adapt their requirements in some degree to the 
se\eral courses of instruction pursued in the dittbrent classes 
of schools, whose students they arc rciiuircd to examine? If 
Cord Ilurdinge’s minute, which is the fans et orhjo of the whole 
matter, is to be our guide, the question is already answered. 
It the Council’s own interpretation of that minute is entitled 
to any consideration, that interpretation is decidedly against 
themselves. When they put forth, in 184.5, that apology, to 
'vhich we have already alluded, they fully atlmitted that, for 
that year only, they were not doing what the minute required 
of them : but they excused themselves on the ground tliat it did 
pot He within their power, on account of the want of time elaps- 
mg between the puolication of the minute and the holding of 
the examination. But they have gone on ever since, doin<j pre- 
ci-sely the same thing every year that they did then ; ami now 
‘‘cem to desire people to believe th.at they are doiiif' the very 
thing that they were appointed to do. Bliich is right ?* 
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The Council of 1845, or the Council of 1849? Out of their 
own mouths they are condemned. 

As to the fault of the Council, then, in failing to discharge 
the duty assigned to them by Lord Hardinge’s minute, we 
hold that there cannot be a doubt. That minute required them 
to report to the Government the names of those students, who 
were qualified for the public service. It is a notorious fact that 
there are multitudes of students in the Missionary institution?, 
who are well qualified for this service ; and yet not one of their 
names has ever appeared on the Council’s list. We hold it 
proved, that the absence of these names is solely due to the 
Council’s having adopted a test, which must, of necessity, fail to 
bring out the qualifications of those students, while it gives 
far mo/e than a due value to the qualifications of other student?. 
With the examination, viewed as a test for the scholarships in 
tlie Government College.s, as indicating the amount of attention 
that has been paid by the students to the lc.ssons of the year, 
and the way in which they have remembered the explanations 
of particular passages given them by their teachers, we have no 
fault to find. But viewed as a test, either of talents or acquire- 
ments generally, it is utterly worthless. 

Now if justice is to be done to the students of all institu- 
tions, the examination must either be of such a kind, that the 
niere recollection of what has been told by the teacher to one 
class of tlic students, and not told by the teacher to the 
other class, shall not go for any thing (whereas now it goes for 
nearly all) ; or else it must be of such a kind, that ^the re- 
collection of what has been told by the one class of teacher?, 
shall go for as much as the recollection of what has been 
told by the other class. We shall not be deterred by the 
sneer that Mr. Bethunc directs against Dr. DulF (when he 
says, that it seems to be recommended that Shakespeare and 
Pope should be discarded for Pollock and Montgomery) from 
expressing our conviction, that the generality of students in 
the IVIissionary institutions have quite as much knowledge 
of English literature as the generality of students in the 
Government institutions ; and that they would sUind a fair 
test with as much credit to themselves and their teachers. 
But until the Council clioose to adopt such a test, we think 
the conductors of the Missionary institutions act wisely and 
kindly, when they recommend their students to keep aloof from 
the examination altogether. Whenever the two classes ol 
students have come into fair competition, the result has been 
any thing rather than discreditable to the Missionary-taught 
students. Let the recc/ds of the Medical College be searched, 
‘and we venture* to say that they will prove that the Missionary 
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stiiilonts Imvc actually diatiuguished themselves more than the 
Government students; that, in point of fact, the proportion 
in which the highest honours have been gained by the former, as 
conipared with the latter, is consideiubly greater than the ratio 
of Inc number of sti^dents. Why is this ? Simply because 
the test at the Medical College is a. fair test, whereas the test 
for Government employment is e^rcgiously unfair. It is 
scarcely necessary then to point out the ftvUacy in the following 
reasoning employed by Mr. Bethune The Council are far 
‘ from wishing to detract any thing from the merit of the Mis- 
‘ sionary schools. They believe, on the contrary, that the mo- 
‘ ral and religious training, which the students of these schools 
‘ receive, is of the highest value to them in every respect ; that 
‘ it not only exercises a wholesome influence on their life and 
‘ conduct, but that the indirect effect of the lessons, whiclf tlicy 

* so receive, is to render them zealous for their own improvc- 
‘ rnent, and more capable of intellectual development, than 

* others wlio liave not the same advantages. Tliey think that 
‘ Dr. Duff and the gentlemen whose opinions he is said to rc- 
‘ present, have abandoned the hidi ground which they might 
‘ have taken, if they liad professcu their conviction that their 
‘ pu})ils might contend at no disadvantage with those of Go- 

* vernment schools, notwithstanding the time bestowed on these 
^ extraneous studies. The Council are of opinion that they 
‘ might have expected, even with respect to the results of‘ a 
‘ merely secular examination, that this time would be found to 
‘ have been not unprofitably employed.'’ Mr. Bethune is (juitc 
right a# to what might be expected to be the bearing of the 
‘"■lu'iiie of education adopted m the Missionary imstitutious on 
“ the results of a merely secular examination,” butijuitc wrong 
a." to its bearing on the results of f/ic examination instituted 
hy the Council. 

Nearly a similar obj(;ction ajiplies to the mathematical ami 
l>hysical department of the examination. This consists of two 
parts, calleu “ book-work” and “ problems.” But if any one will 
take the trouble to examine csirefully the siieeamen of answers 
Contained in the report, he will perceive at once that the fate ol 
the battle depends upon the former [)art. Of the prol>Iemb” 
proposed, a largo proportion arc not attempted to be solved; 
f<>mc are solved partially, or imperfectly ; some arc wrong altoge- 
ther; and all that are done are clumsily done. It is, then, msui 
the “ book- work” that the matter mainly depends. Ilcncc that 
^ student may have a fair chance, he must have studiml from the 
very books from which the questions arc taken. There may be 
special reason why the Missionary Icxt-bouks should not be 
the same in thisdcj)artmcnt with thu'<e efllie G<j>ernnieut But » 
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it is enough tlmt they may not be the same, and in some cu^ts 
\v(! hclic\c that they are not the same; and it is no part of the 
duty assigned to the Council to dictate or prescribe to tlic Ml- 
sionary teaclicrs what text-books they are to employ. 

Altogether, although not so markedly in the mathematical as 
in the literary department, it is to us perfectly evident that the 
most successful student will not be the best scholar, but the 
best-craimncd on a certain range of subjects, or rather, what i. 
far worse, on a certain number of books. Now for this there 
might have been some excuse offered on behalf of the Council, 
had they been set to carry out a narrow-minded and illiberal re- 
solution, that required a certain amount of professional kno\\. 
ledge, as indicating fitness for a particular employment, but 
when, they have cramped Lord Ilardlngc’s liberal and intelligent 
requirement for well-educated men into a requirement for wcll- 
crammed men, we can speak of their conduct in no other toriii< 
than those of unmitigated censure. However mere utilitarian^ 
may regard it, the enlightened statesman, who originated the mea- 
sure, did both a wise and a useful thing, when he appointed an 
intellectual qualification as essential to employment in respon- 
sible stations; but the Council of Education does an exceed- 
ingly foolish thing, and a thing that would be much better than 
itTs, were it merely useless, when they convert the intellectual 
into a merely mnemonic (qualification. Whether we regard 
the main object of the (lOvernor-Gcnerars resolution as bidiig 
to give to tlic StJitc the services of the best-educated men, or tu 
gi\^ a stimulus to really good and sound education, the ton- 
doney of the method adopted by the^ Council is decidedly 
counteract that object. If the Council would select those stu- 
dents who evince a healthy and , vigorous understanding, 
can think vigorously, and express their thoughts manfully (whe - 
ther Hucntly or net, it matters little) and recommend them 
the (^o^erument; — if they would let it be felt that mere cram- 
ming, whether of Shakespeare and Pope, or of Pollock and ^lont- 
g()niorv, bears no price in their market; — then good would bo 
done; the llon’ble Company would get better servants ; the peo- 
ple would be better educated ; and tlic time would arrive sooner 
than it is likely to do, when India shall take her rightful 
amongst the ci\ilizcd and intelligent nations. Surely there 
needs be no great difficulty in selecting those men, whom it c 
the duty, and ought to be the delight, of the Council to honoiir. 
If the Council would but set about it under the guidance ft 
frank, ingenuous, common sense, and would discard the coun- 
sels of sSolastic pedantry, they would neither in one case ont 
of a hundred admit ii\to the list an individual who ou^ht to he 
* excluded, nor exclude two or three who ought to be mcludeu- 
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At present they admit many who were better kept out, and 
keep out a whole class, which doubtless comprehends many who 
o\x'n\t to be admitted. 

We have hitherto looked at the matter in a theoretical point 
of view ; but wc shayi come to precisely the same conclusion, if 
>vc look at its practical working hitherto. The report informs 
us, that in the five years, 1845 to 1849 inclusive, the Council 
have passed thirty-five students, viz. : — six in the first class, and 
twenty-nine in the second. Of these it appears that four are now 
dead; eight are still pursuing their studies; eight are employed 
by the Council itself in educational service ; two arc emiiloyed in 
mercantile offices; seven are public officers; and six arc still enjoy- 
ing ofiurn cum dignitate. If wc suppose that two, out of the four 
that are dead, were appointed to public offices, wc find that 
the utmost that the Council has done, has been to pi'ovkle nine 
[)ublic servants, including a Conservancy Commissioner, whose 
appointment is not strictly a Government one, and who did not 
obtain his appointment through the circumstance of his name 
being on the Councils list. Hence it follows that scarcely 
any young men from the Missionary Institutions have been 
kept out of employment by the Councirs test ; and this, we 
take it, is the reason why the test has been hitherto allow- 
ed to continue in use. Wc remember a certain dis(ingui^h- 
ed man’s being asked by a Parliamentary Committee, whe- 
ther he had said of a certain institution that “ it was a nui- 
sance" ; and he answered, that although he could not recollect 
what expressions might have escaped him in unguarded moments, 
he tltbught it very unlikely that he should have applied that 
epithet to it, as he always regarded it “not as a nuisance, but 
rather as a nullity.” Now it is because the Councifs examina- 
tion has been heretofore far more of a nullity than of a nui- 
sance, that it has been patiently borne. Wc should imaf^ne that 
the Government will ere long require of the Council to convert 
it from a nullity into an ullity. Put the moment it becomes 
an ullity, it will be apparent to all that it is anuisancis and the 
Missionaries will raise their voice for its removal. Nor will 
that voice be disregarded by the Go\crnment, inasmuch as it 
will liave both right and expediency on its sale. If the (’oun- 
^il, with all its cumbrous and expcnsl\e machinery, can only fur- 
bish seven students each year on an average, who, in the esti- 
niation of their own teachers, arc qualilied I'orthe j)ublie service, 
the Government clearly cannot atlbrd to slight the efforts ot 
those, who, without asking for any Go\ernm('nt aid at all, are 
raising up a body of young men, many of whom have heen 
tried and found al)nndantly qualified for that service. 
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Art. III. — The Times Newspaper. London. 1851. 

Reelectino upon the melancholy truth of the statement 
lately made by Mr. Hume in the Hous^ of Commons, that 
‘‘ he thought that, looking at the population and situation of 
‘ India, its connexion with England, and the resources of both 
‘ countries, there was too great an inclination to treat India as if 
‘ it were some minor colony, scarcely worthy of a moment’s con- 
‘ sideration,” we almost feel disheartened from attempting any 
consideration of the measure, upon which so much of evil or oi 
good is dependant. What avails it to number the many mil- 
lions of subjects, to allude to the resources^ to sketch the 
power, and to hint at the inherent weakness of our Vast Empire, 
when all that is said, or that may be written, finds no ear: 
when a gigantic glass-shop in the Park, a shake of Dr. Wise- 
man’s cardinal-capped heart, or a motion on that delectable de- 
partment, the Woods and Forests, produces far higher interest, 
and creates much greater commotion, than any question, however 
weighty, involving the interests of India. Yet we cannot pa- 
tiently submit to see India treated as if it were a farm belong- 
ing to the twenty-four Directors in esse or in posse — a paternal 
estate belonging to that ‘‘ body of very able and very experi- 
enced men,” as Lord «John Russell styles them; and, howo\er 
hopeless the task may seem, we have resolved to make the endea- 
vour to awaken attention to the magnitude and the importance 
of timely inquiry, prior to any legislative enactment connected 
with the now rapidly approaching close of the East India ‘Com- 
pany’s Charter. 

This is the more imperatively a duty, inasmuch as Mr. C. 
Anstey’s motion has hart a result, which, whether or not antloi- 
pated, entitles him to the gratitude of India. He has pretty 
plainly developed what the Court of Directors deem ^a satisfac- 
tory’ ln(pury, as well as the course they are prepared to recom- 
mend, and to pursue in order to enable the public to pronounce upon 
the existing state of India, Nothing can well be imagined more 
convenient for tlie Court of Directors, or more likely to suit their 
purposes, than the suggestions which Sir J. W. Hogg somewhat 
prematurely hazarded. That Mr. Melville and Sir J. W. Hogg 
he entrusted with the prepanition and selection of information 
from the India House, and that statesmen, like Lord Hardinge 
and Lord Daihousic, be the evidence adduced before a commit- 
tee, is the forc.shadowing of as snug an arrangement as the 
Leiidoiihall-strcct Cahinet could well liave dcvisc'cl. Rut it may 
bo doubted whether the puhlie will be equally contented with 
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this infjenious and ingenuous programme of the two Directors, 
Sir J.”W. Hogg ana Mr. Mangles: and we in India must 
certainly raise our voices, however little they may be listened 
to, against this mode of re-granting the Charter of one of 
the noblest eminres e^r entrusted to a conquering nation. 

For seven years, we have, with uniform moderation both of 
nniisc and of censure as respects the Government, and with 
hearty earnestness as regards the welfare of the millions under 
British rule, sought to present to the public, whether in India 
er in Dn^land, correct views. We have endeavoured honestly 
and faithtully to advance the cause of truth ; and, having now 
(Trown somewhat old in the habit of speaking plainly, we feel 
it a duty to protest against any such farcical investigation as 
Sir J. W. Hogg and Mr. Mangles evidently contemplate, 
and to call attention to suggestions, which savour of anything 
rather than the searching inquiry, which both of these gentlemen 
ostensibly court, but really seek to elude. India, like Miss Tal- 
bot, is a very interesting ward, with a rather large fortune 
to be disposed of ; and this parallel must have been running in 
Mr. C. Anstey’s head, when he said that “ one might suppose 
that the East India Company was an angelic hierarchy, and 
that the Board of Controul was a community of archangels 
but, as in the one case, the public would rather hear some one 
td?e’s story as well as the Bishop of Clifton’s, so, in the other, 
l)0th India and England would rather hear some other evidence 
besides that of the dignitaries of the India Board and Lcaden- 
ball-.sta'et, or of their Cardinals a latere^ llardinge and 
l)Alhousic — both able men doubtless, but liaving some small 
interest in, or hopes from, the temporalities of the con- 
clave of Mr. Anstey’s Leadenhall-strcet archangels. An 
iiKluiry, to be satisfactory, must not be limited to a well got 
up flijurisli of trumpets. We have felt the pulse of India suffi- 
ciently well to know that the men of mind among her millions 
(there are a few, though this scheme ignores their existence) 
will deem such an investigation mere mockery : and the British 
legislature, instejid of being regjirdcd with respect and confi- 
dence, will be held as much on a i)ar in point of principle 
and independence with one of the native Durbars— differing 
rfUhcr in the magnitude of the field offi'rcd for the successful 
play of interested ingenuity, than in the character of the tissem- 
Idy- Let it be remembered, that in India the enlightenment of 
the millions may, in our estimation, judged by European stand- 
ards, be small : but no one, who has mixed with and really 
SHOW'S the pco])lc of India, will ever be found to compare their 
‘Opacity and kceniicHs for siiqucion ami di'*trust with their 
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enlightenment. They will draw shrewd conclusiona, if a Com. 
niittee place themselves in the hands of the India House 
and adopt the convenient course so considerately chalked out 
for them by Sir J. W. Hogg. Natives are proverbially expert 
in arraying evidence suited to any objectj^which they may havi 
in view. The art is an old one in India ; and it has here so luunv 
adepts, that if it be worth a thought to maintain the character 
of the Houses of Parliament for probity, for high and strict 
integrity, free from all suspicion of trick and jobbery, we ven- 
ture to recommend the adoption of a wider circle, frora‘whencc 
to elicit information ; and that any committee, grappling with 
the vast and important subject of the present and future 
administration of India, should be careful not to permit tht'iii- 
sclves to be restricted to the sphere indicated by the Court oi 
Hircclors. 

Stars may do indiftercntly well to steer by occasionally; but 
when the good ship’s timbers and soundness are to be exainiucd, 
and her sea-worthiness tested for another voyage, we woidd pre- 
fer hearing what Tom, the carpenter, had to say on the matter, to 
(piestiuning the pole star, or any other fixed or erratic lumiii:ir\. 
In fact (lOvcrnors-Gcneral are far too meteoric, pass far too 
rapidly, and at too high an elevation, ever to have a practicul 
insight into the working of the machinery of Goveriiiiiciit 
amongst the numerous and various population of India: ami 
almost necessarily they both come and depart entirely ignorant 
of the real wants, feelings and character of the millions siil)- 
jeeted to their rule. Consider for a moment the two exein])lai'i 
of Sir .1. W. Hogg, Lord Hardinge, who always candidly 
avowed his complete ignorance of everything connected with 
the cl\ 11 administration, and tlierefore left all in the hands et 
Ills civil secretaries, was, the greater part of his short stay in 
India, either wholly absorbed by making preparations for war, 
or by sharing in its fatigues and vicissitudes. What is a com- 
mittee of the House ot Commons likely to elicit on the great 
subjects of the trade, the finances, the laws, and the general 
civil administration of the Indian Government from such an 
evidence, but a hazy reflection of the opinions, which he took 
at second hand from the civil secretaries, in whom he reposed 
confidence ? These opinions he never had the leisure, and 
never pretended to submit to any investigation of his own. 
Something of the vicissitudes of his Sutlej campaigns, il 
inclined, he might be able to disclose ; somewhat too of tlm 
diplomatic transactions in which he was engaged, and of In' 
opneineral Punjab policy ; but who in his senses would look 
for more — would expect from him comprehensive sound deep 
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views on the infinite variety ot questions whicli slioiild form the 
objoet of inquiry before thc^ Committee ? Certainly no one 
in India, who had opportunities of seeing and knowing Lord 
llardinge. 

Again, take the ©tlujr exemplar. Lord Djilhoiisic. Even 
Sir J. W. Hogg, when quoting his Lordship’s energy, 
humanity, and extraordinary talents for admiul.-triition, 
could only instance the Punjab, as the scene of the exercise of 
these (lualitics. Now granting, which wo doidq, that Lord 
Dalhousic had mastered everything eonnccted with the Piinjdh; 
that it were the garden, which the Director rej)rescnted it to 
be; and that money has been liberally spent there, which no 
body doubts — still the country of the five rivers is a small part 
of the wide-spread empire under his sway. The Punjab is not 
India: and though the Committee would naturally be iifterest- 
ed in what Lord Daliiousie might have to say of the tract in 
fjuestion and its adminiatration, it wo\dd scarcely look for 
much more than that, and such general acquaintance with the 
main features of the financial state of the empire, as presses 
itself more immediately upon a Governor-Generars atten- 
tion. The Committee could not expect a i)ractical insight 
into much more than what wc have skctchctl from the two 
Directorial exemplars. We insist, therefore, upon the absolute 
necessity for a far wider range of inquiry, than that of the 
English statesmen who have governed India, whether limited to 
these two, or including others, who are to the full as able, 
though (it may be presumed) not likely to be such partial wit- 
iio'scs, as those thus selected by the court. Statesmen, whe- 
ther partial or impartial, sent to govern, are too tninsitory a 
class to sound the exigencies of the Indian community, 'lake 
their evidence by all means, whether lavmiring or hostile : but 
gDO it no more than its due weight; and, instead of regarding it 
as exclusively the testimony of value, and despising that derived 
Irom other sources, drop your shafts below the upper surface, 
and sink deep through all the strata ; you will be none the 
worse for learning what kind of soil your borer lias to traverse, 
and you can never know when it may strike upon a generous 
J’priiig, that shall come welling up to refresh your lal)our. The 
Artesian fountains of experience and information sometimes lie 
low ; and are not confined to the class, that is the shortest time 
in India, sees usually the least of that wide country, and, whilst 
there, is surrounded by an atmosphere, which too oltcn prevents 
its beholding clearly, what otherwise it might have a chance of 
seeing aright, were the haze and cloud of official prejudice 
neither so thick nor so constantl y enveloping. 
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^ Parliamentary tacticd admit of the exliibition of great di^er. 
sity of manoeuvres : but none of these requires less ability, uikI 
is of a grosser or more palpable kind than that, which, to com r 
a plentiful lack of argument, has recourse to giving a general 
question a personal bearing. Mr. Anstey’s motion had evidently 
as little connection with any mere personal question of the 
ability, or the reverse, of the present Governor-General, as it 
had with California or the Dresden conferences. There was no 
wish to impale any one of the triumvirate. Lord Dalhouslc 
Sir II. Pottinger, or Lord Falkland. Great general question.’ 
were the object of the motion. This the Premier acknowled ged 
but adroitly took advantangc of the acknowledgment, to 
a personal turn to the debate, and to ojipose the sending'^out 
Commissioners to India to inquire into matters upon the 
on the ground that Mr. Anstcy had stated nothing to dicw, 
either that Lord Balhousic was incompetent to conduct thJ 
Govemment, or that any measures recently taken rc(iuircd iji- 
vcstigation ; and that the presence of Commissioners would 
produce great excitement throughout India, and would for u 
tunc destroy all authority in tliat country. Of course llo r-r 
and Mangles followed the lead: and Lord Dalhousie mZ 
really feci under great obligations to Lord J. Kussell for 
mooting the question of Ids incompetence, and to llogr 
and Mangles for their defence of his administrative ability 
which had never been attacked. Put, though it must be very 
graPfying to the Governor-General to have such an apologi?t 
as Sir J. W. Hogg, and to be the object of his sentimental 
expression of sympathy for physical sullerings, we should doubt 
lyhcther his Lordship would altogetlicr feel fluttered at tlic con- 
siilomte skill of his friends, who, when deeinin;r thenischcs 
attacked and in danger, thus parade him— make liiin a sort at 
cushion, which first has to bear the blows of their ad\ersai iis, 
and then is employed to try and smother them. The defence 
was so entirely gratuitous, so unnecessary, and so uncalled for, 
that the motive, which led to its being made, is perfectly trans- 
parent lo deaden the battering ram of Anstcy and llriglit, a 
cotton bale was to be swung over the wall. N'importe, of course, 
what happens to the convenient bale, so long as the citadel is 
unshaken. 

To plain men like ourselves, who are living in the niuht 
ot the millions of India, and who have had opportunities 
ot knowing the temper and feelings of the people intimately for 
years, and have been in contact and communication with all 
classes, high and low, rich and poor, chiefs and ryots, and 

at too in many- different <jiiarters of India, the apprehensions 
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of the worthy Premier, as to the destruction of authority 
from the presence^ of Commissioners, arc as arrant a bug-bear 
as the llusso-phobia of 1838, when the Affghan war was under- 
taken. If pi’oof were required of the advantage, tliat would 
1)0 derived from locil investigation into the chief questions 
which affect the welfare of India, we should need none more 
>nlisf!ictory than the debates on Mr. Anstey’s motion ; for, from 
(he rc[)orted speeches of those who addressed the house on 
that occasion, it is quite clear, that neither those, who made 
and supported the motion, nor those who ojiposcd it, not even 
excepting among the latter Sir J. W. Hogg, knew well 
what they were talking about. The one party was as vague 
in its comprehension of the existing state of afhiirs, as tlic other 
was vague in its fears, and shnftiing in its elusions: botli 
parties, and that third great party, the British people, indubita- 
i»ly need enlightenment. uo are convinced that it would 
have been cfiually safe and politic on the part of tlie Court of 
Directors, instead of opposing, to have favoured ]\[r. Anstey's 
nn)lion in its entireness, and to have not only assented to, but 
alx) urged, the despatch of Commissioners for local iu(iulry 
in India. The opposition of the (-onrt of Directors to this 
measure cannot fail of exciting violent suspicions both in 
Knglaiul and in India; for, if the administmtion of the latter 
(’onntry he what Sir J. W. Hogg rcqu’cscnts it, why evince 
HK'li apprehension of a few parliamentary Commissioners ? 
why elude local investigation? why cut off the natives of India 
Iroin a single opportunity of giving expression to their views 
and opinions? All this will not look well; and is the more 
impolitic, as, although the administration of Imlia has its faults 
and its sliort-comings, wc are eonthlent that the ultimatii n'siilt 
"f the most searching investigation, which Commissioners could 
iiMltutc, would not, on the wiiule,])rove imlavourai)lc, and might 
he productive of much future benefit, by bringing home to the 
minds of unprejudiced men, in whom the British peo[de had 
‘■'mtidcnce, the inherent ditlicnlties besetting some of the great 
'jucstions, which have attracteil most the attention ot the puh- 
lic in England. 

It is eviilent that ^Ir. Anstcy himself had a very limited idea 

the amount of labour, ability, and energy, which, in order to 
Work out his views, would have been essential ; and, bad we 
made any objection to his jiroposal, it would have been on 
the ip’ound that it would be found dilficult in practice to secure 
the instruments rc([uisitc for the due tulfilmcnt ot so onerouH 
=^»d important a duty. Two or three Commissioners would 
have been uscles'S. A Commission for each rre^idoiicy, of sufli ■ 

• I L 
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cicnt strength to be able to sub-tlivide into minor sections, m) 
as to effect a distribution of labour, would have been indispen^a- 
bic. The difficulty of obtaining a commission of such strengtli, 
in whose members the nation should have confidence, would 
have proved by no means trifling; and jye can understand iis 
forming an objection of some validity, though one w'hich might, 
and ought to have been surmounted ; *for, as we profess to rule 
India, not alone with respect to the interests ot the Brifbh 
people, but also with reference to those of our native subjects, 
the legislature should have felt imperatively called upon to 
surmount the difficulty. In no other way, but by suffioient, 
unbiassed, competent, local investigation, could the mind and 
wishes of the native community, their content or discontent, 
their oppression or the reverse, be ascertained. To those ac- 
tually exercising authority, under a system to which they have 
been trained, and of which they form the working machinerv, 
no native will unbosom himself. Independence of thought and 
speech forms no part of the native character ; and the dread ul 
authority, and of offending those who actually do, or shortly 
may, wield it, checks all iudependent ex})rcssion of ojnnion. 
It is rare indeed that a native makes a confidant of any Ihiro- 
pcan servant of the Company, civil or military, lie will alwa}» 
[)raise our institutions, our courts, our fiscal arrangements, 
our conduct — yet usually with the addition of a‘‘ but,” tollowed 
by remarks, which, though solicitously guarded, indicate the 
existence of a something in courts, conduct, institutions, and 
fiscal arrangements, not in harmony with the habits and feelings 
of the people. The praise is merely to pioneer and smooth the 
way for a guarded retractation of all real approval. A C oiu- 
mission would Iiavc sounded these dispositions and views the 
more eftectually, inasmuch as it would be felt and known that, 
invested by the Imperial Parliament with ample powers and 
authority to examine, tlic members were independent ot the 
macbiiiory of the local Government, and not wedded to it^ 
views or system: at the same time the consciousness, that the 
Commission was merely inquisitorial and transitory, would check 
the expression of mere frivolous accusations and discontent, 
as calculated to work, when the Commission was withdrawn, to 
the disadvantage of those, who gave vent to such ebullitions, 
great is tlie dread in an Eastern mind of the executive audiority 
and its machinery, that the Commissioners, in lieu of shaking tlic 
spirit of subordination, would have experienced that one ot 
their greatcstdifficultics arose from the overwhelming awe, whiol‘ 
chokes all expression of thought in a native, until he imagines 
he has discovered what it is wished that he should say. fhc 
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Commission would not assuredly have found itself embarrass- 
ed by the independence of tone of its native informants. 

From the utter silence of the Premier and Sir J. W. Ilo^g 
on the subject of native testimony, we suppose that it is deem- 
ed unnecessary to consult the views and opinions of our native 
subjects : for it is plain that there are not more than h;ilf-a- 
dozon men, who would go to England for the purpose of an- 
swering the queries of a parliamentary Committee, and that, 
out of that half-a-dozen, the proportion is small that arc of any 
calibre *of intellect. Among Hindus, Dwarkanath Tagores 
arc scarce, and few or none of that great class of our po- 
jiiilation would cross the ocean on such a mission : yet tlie Hin- 
du mind is calm, temperate, clear and subtile in all apper- 
taining to its temporal concerns. It is searching in the observa- 
tion of individual character; watches with all the attention 
of deep self-interest the course of our administration, and 
the working of our measures ; and, although one could not 
perbnps be induced to proceed to England for the purpose 
ol‘ appearing before a })arliaincntary Committee, many could 
bo produced before a Commission sitting on the spot — abb; 
and intelligent men too — who, on the various oucstions of 
paramount importance to India, could, if they incased, give 
valiiahle Information, and, what is of still greater consequence, 
unfold the latent opinions and real feelings of the Hindu po- 
pulation. The Mussulman is less averse to crossing the sea; and 
a fair number might be selected, who have had some experience 
of, and acquaintance with, tjie working of our system ; hut being 
trained in that system, and for the most part having had litthj 
or no experience elsewhere, their views arc limited. Still from 
!miong this class too, some useful information might be derived, if 
tlioy had an opportunity of speaking out: hut no great proportion 
of them would willingly proceed to England for that purpose. 

The whole tendency of our administration has of lal(; years 
been to annihilate or reduce to insignificance, not only the 
princes hostile to our supremacy, with whom we came into con- 
Hiot, but also the minor class of princes and chiefs, with whom wc 
had no such quarrel. The gentry of the land has, throughout 
f>ur own provinces, almost wholly disappeared ; and the poverty- 
stricken and depressed remnants of this once considerahlc and 
jr^HuGntial class hide their want and their wounded pride in 
jealous seclusion. Neither chiefs nor broken-down gentry 
can be expected to visit England with the view of laying 
their opinions before Parliament. How then are the thoughts 
''^nd feelings of these still important, though subdued, classiis to 
he ascertained, or their griefs learnt, but by local iiuiuiiy ' 
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Surely, if India is to be governed, not altogether irrespective- 
ly of the real sentiments of the- different classes of its vast and 
lieterogeneoiis poj)ulation, wisdom and humanity, as well a? 
sound policy and the associated interests of Great Britain, all 
combine to render a call for native evicjence advisable. Can 
we honestly or consistently exclude it, and shrink from thus 
testing the vaunts repeated ad nauseam of our integrity, libe- 
rality, and consideration? Most men will answer at once that 
we cannot, except at the expense of our character and preten- 
sions. If tliis be granted, will it be alleged that to •send to 
England two or tlirce picked natives, duly selected by the In- 
dian (lovcrnmcnt and its subordinates, will answer the purpose, 
and furnidi a Blue Book with a specious sprinkling of Mussul- 
man or Hindu opinion and testimony, in order to wipe aw:iy 
the enlarge of ignoring the feelings of the millions of India' 
K(nv beyond the precincts of the India House or Canon Kow 
will hazard the assertion, that sucli a caricature of nati\c testi- 
mony would be satisfactory citlicr to J^igland or India. How 
then remove the blot except by local investigation of Coinini'- 
sioners ? Herein would have lain the chief advantage ul’ i 
(Commission sent out to India; for, in other respects, howe\ or 
great the abilities and the energies of the gentlemen sidectod 
for this weighty oHice, the time at their disposal would scaroo- 
ly have sutHced for more tlian a somewhat superficial invc'^tigi- 
tion, if all the complicated ((ucstions mooted by tlie Manche?tor 
school were to be explored and scrutinized. The great and 
chief utility of the Coitunission would ha\e been to guage tlio 
feelings and opinions of tlic native community, to ascertain 
their exact position with reference to their immediate superiors 
and to hear back to the Parliament an unprejudiced report nt 
what they had heard and seen. Enjoying the confidence of tlu' 
British i)ul)lic, the representatives of the British people would 
have made their statement free from suspicion, and would ha\c 
satisfied tlieir constituents and the nation far more effectually 
than will be the result of any other course. It is not, that fC' 
doubt that there arc servants of the Company, who are both 
capable and willing to give truthful independent testimony aiui 
sound honest opinions: but necessarily their evidence would be 
regarded by the bulk of the English nation as that of inter- 
ested partial witnesses, and would not carry the weight, whieh 
would be granted undoubtingly to the report of Commissioners 
These remarks arc written in no spirit of liostility to the 
services in India. We arc confident that the Government of 
India is well and ably served, and our pages have often shewn 
that we have pleasure in doing these services ample justice. 
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Jntlced, but for the fact that Sir J. W. Hogg takes occasion 
to defend the civil service, as a body free from corruj)tion or 
{lc})ravity, twisting Mr. Anstcy’s motion into a special on- 
slaught upon that body, and then very gallantly undertaking 
their defence with the same good taste as he exhibited with 
respect to Lord Dalhousie, we should never have deemed it 
necessary to allude to the favourable 0 ])inion of the services 
which we entertain. But, with such an instance before our 
oyes of the perversion of a man’s motion and meaning, it is 
necessary to state that we see no connexion between the 
general objections to a system as advanced by ]\Ir. 0. Anstoy, 
and a specific attack upon one class of the Company’s servants. 
Mr. Anstcy’s views may be those of a person but superficially 
ac([uainted with most of the subjects on wbieb he dilates, and 
his animadversions on the general system of admiiiistratien may 
be rather crude ; but what on earth lias this to do witli the 
corruption or depravity of the civil service? About as much 
M'i the sending out Commissioners to India would have had with 
the ijicompetence of Lord Dalhousie. When men in the posi- 
tion of Directors apiiroach the truly great subject of legislating 
for India in such a spirit, they do more to warrant the sweoiiing 
condemnation, and the desire for thorough root-and-branch 
changes evinced by their opponents, than all the arguments of 
the latter can cficct. liccoursc to such subterfuge is suicide ; 
they cut their own throats. 

Now, although our administration in India is fur, very fiir 
from being perfect, and the constitution of the Home branches 
of the Indian Government is very fiiulty, and capable of great 
improvement, we arc by no means anxious to witness India 
transferred to the Colonial Department. That would indeed be 
a fatal consummation, and the turning point in all human pro- 
hahility of the destiny of this magnificent empire. Whether 
justly, or not, it has been boldly won. We wish to sec; it 
hfiiceforth wisely ruled, and firmly kept ; and as we do not think 
that this object would be secured by transferring its adminis- 
tration to the Colonial Department, and are of o])inion that 
the line adopted by Sir J.W. Hogg, in endeavouring tosmolber 
foid circumscribe evidence and information, is pregnant with evil, 
und calculated to foster and provoke ill-grounded suspicions, and 
to favour the entertainment of propositions for total (‘luingcs, 
which, instead of amending the constitutions of the Home, 
bnincli of the Government of India, would be more likely to 
substitute one of unstable character and irregular action, and 
*i^ight be productive of much evil both to England and India, — 
we purpose, in a series of short articles, to review the various 
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subjects, whicli.bcar upon the question of the future Govern, 
mcnt of India, in the nope that a plain impartial examination 
of these subjects may be alike favourable to improvement in the 
Horne and in the Indian branches of the administration. 

The subjects are too extensive, too various to allow of con- 
densation into a single article, and our readers must permit 
our remarks to be presented piece-meal, bearing in mind 
the multifarious matters, that have an important influence on 
the general question at issue, which may be propounded as 
being, Wliat is the best administration for India in relation 
to its own welfare and prosperity, and to its connection with 
Great Britain ? We hold that the interests of the two coun- 
tries are intimately blended, and that, circumstanced as both 
arc, any policy, which places these interests in antagonism, is 
neither sound nor wise. Providence has tlnown upon the Bri- 
tisli nation the heavy responsibility of an empire numberina 
many millions of souls ; and according as our rule proves bene- 
ficent, or the reverse, will England herself derive advantage or 
loss, honour or disgrace, the admiration or the contempt of that 
world, which has always regarded India as one of the most en- 
viable of possessions. In the scheme of Divine providence, the 
judgments upon nations appear more sure and unfailing than 
upon individuals. Retribution follows misgovernment with an 
iron step, and crushes with inevitable ruin the children and 
children’s children of an oppressing nation. Strange as it 
may seem to some of our readers, this idea is prevalent among.'-t 
the millions of India : and we have heard the speech of an 
intelligent and wealthy Hindu, when he witnessed a long 
course of unscrupulous conduct and successful corruption in 
a high British functionary — “ Well, if the English send us such 
‘ men as these, their days are numbered : they will not long 
‘ be allowed to keep this country.” So spoke one, who could 
enlighten, on several important subjects, any Commission sent 
to India. The speech was spoken in bitterness at what was 
passing before his eyes, and therefore was not of general ap- 
]>lication ; but it proves that, no matter what a man’s religion 
may be, when he sees the great principles of integrity and 
justice departed from, there arises at once the internal assurance 
of an avenging arm ; and the conviction paves the way for the 
coming retribution. We err greatly, when upon differences of 
creed, or the existence of gross superstition, we found arguments 
hostile to clearness of vision with respect to temporal matters. 
The Hindu, the Mussulman, the Buddhist, the Parsi, sees his 
way shrewdly enough in worldly affairs : and, in arrogating for 
the servants of the East India Company clearer powers of percep- 
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tion as to the real feelings, wishes and interests of the multiform 
chvsscs under their dominion, there is more of the presumption 
arising from a superficial acquaintance with the people, than 
of deep views and knowledge of their characters. 

In support of th^ institutions, which the British supre- 
macy has imposed upon India, there is far too great a 
tendency on the part of our functionaries to disregard, and 
indeed to despise, the judgment of the very people for whom 
tljesc institutions are framed, and who can best judge in many 
respects, though possibly not in all, of their adaptation to 
the wants of the community, and their favourable or unfavour- 
able operation. We have always observed that the more 
intimately a European officer became conversant with the 
real views and opinions of the various classes with whom 
duty brought him into contact, in direct proportion to Instabili- 
ty and soundness of judgment were the moderation and modesty 
with which he pronounced upon the residt of the measures of 
Dur administration, as viewed from the platfonn of the native 
mind, habits and associations. Few men can place themselves 
on lliat platform ; and few have the skill or the patience to sound 
the views of the people under them. It is far easier to assert 
(he excellence of our rule, to arrogate all wisdom and integrity 
ibr the instruments of that rule, to blacken the native qualities, 
and to pronounce them disabled from forming tolcmblc opinions, 
even in their temporal concerns, by falsehood, superstition, and 
their concomitants, exaggeration and dark ignorance; but this 
H as great a blunder as to dream that the Hindus are j)iire, 
Miuple, innocent souls, (jualified for a terrestrial paradise. 

That Commissioners are not to be sent out to India must 
now doubtless be regarded as decided. We regret the liict ; the 
Manchester school would have been better pleased, and so would 
the people of England, thougli disappointed in some of their 
expectations, to have had their views corrected by men, whom 
they must have viewed as unprejudiced, or, if having any bias, 
one hostile to the existing state of our relations with, and our 
government of, India. Their report would have smoothed 
away many sunnises and suspicions; and we even now wish, if 
not too late, that, upon any particular subject which most inter- 
ested the party with whom the suggestion of Commissioners 
arose, that the Home Government wouhl accede to these 
" ishes, and permit the despatch of parliamentary iiuiuisitors. 
Instead of having to repent of such concession, ministers would 
lind that their apprehensions, if really entertained, were vain, 
and tliat the advantages obtained, if merely in the correction 
nl erroneous views on the authority of unsuspected Commis- 
sioners, would far out-balance any minol inconveniences. 
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Wore the native community represented by an enlightened 
press; had the chiefs and people the means, the inclination 
and the opportunity of expressing their grievances, their opi’ 
nioris, their wishes through the instrumentality of the brcLd 
sheets of an Indian Times; had they a;i omnipresent or^n 
for thus instantaneously acting on public opinion ; for quickly 
exposing oppression to detestation, corniption to infamy, anil 
inefficiency to contempt, there would have been less reason for 
advocating the deputation of l^arliamentary Commissionern. 
There is however no Times for the millions of Tndia: 
and the millions of England, when they read of the free- 
dom of the Press in India, must rid their minds, if they 
can, of the analogies which these cabalistic words coiuev. 
The English newspapers published in India are chiefly suj)- 
})ortct( by the services, civil and military, of the East India 
Company, and by the European residents of Calcutta, Aliulras 
and lloinbay. The press of course studies the tastes and re- 
quirements of its supporters ; and, in so far as it is the exponent 
of anything, it indicates the matters which interest the Eu- 
ropean community — that small body having to rule many 
millions, and being on the whole both an intelligent and a 
highly honourable body, deeply interested in the admini?- 
tration of the empire which it is called upon to govern. The 
Anglo-Indian press, thongli of purely class circulation, fre- 
quently therefore addresses itself, with more or less ability, to 
Hulqects of general importance, in connection with the advance- 
ment and improvement of the j^rovinccs under our rule ; but of 
course in a different spirit and from a diifcrent point of view 
1 rom that which a press, the exponent of the native classes, would 
assume. Add to this that there is no means or method, by wliich 
the editors can feel the pulse of the Indian millions, and that they 
arc dependent for information upon channels, which cannot l»c 
supposed to be unprejudiced — and it will be obvious that, how- 
ever well intentioned and independent, it is imj)ossible for an edi- 
tor to know the sentiments of the native community. The lew 
vernacular papers are of extremely limited circulation, the state 
of education and the general poverty of the masses militating 
against the success of native editors, whilst the qualifications 
of the latter are not of an order to overcome these difficulties 
and to establish for themselves a general reputjition. The 
trashy lucubrations of a few CalcutU Babus are no more any 
indication of the mind and feelings of the people of India, than 
a fishing punt on a stagnant pool is the model of a first-cla'" 
frigate bounding over the waves of stormy ocean. The native 
papers at A^ra, Dclhi^ Madras, and Bombay, arc somewhat 
*siqterior to tTio’sc of Calcutta, but still most indifferent pvo* 
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luotions and enjoy a very limited circulation--onc not to be 
compared to that^ of a fourth rate provincial town newspaper 
in England, and infinitely below such a paper in matter and 
manner. 

Public opinion in Ipdia, by which wc mean the exposition 
of the general sentiments of chiefs and people, is therefore wholly \ 
and entirely unrepresented i and the European press, even 
where unbiassed by class connections and infiuenecs, which is 
fur from being always the case, is often vfry grossly misled, , 
and falls into lamentable errors, in spite of the best intentions. 
Wii have seen the Euro|)ean Press praise men, as the models of 
public servants, whom we knew to be unprincipled, corrupt, 
and despised by the native community, as not even coming up 
ti> their own standard of integrity, debased as they acknow- 
ledge that to be; whilst, on the other hand, wc have kno^^^ tho 
European ^ress. to be hounded on to the abuse and misrepre- 
sentation ot public servants, whom the native community honour- 
ed and respected, as just, able, and of stainless probity. Some- 
times this was to be ascribed to a hostile faction, knowing how 
! to “ work the press” as it is technically termed ; hut more fre- 
quently to the complete isolation of the European Press, and 
its want of connection with, and of feelers among, the native 
community ; its want of authentic accurate information upon 
those most importa^ points, tho grievances, wishes, and o|)inions 
ol the people. Ilcncc, as the European press is, we repeat, 
no representative of public opinion in Jndia, cith^' as to 
im n or measures — the chiefs, not actually at the three Pi’e- 
ddciK'ics, scarce heeding its existence, ami never }iw!ii*(‘, 

"1 its functions and character, whilst the millions aio 
holly ignorant of any such machinery, which neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly can make itself practically felt among 
advocate strongly that the Committee of the lIoiiMi 
f'l Commons have power to depute Coiumi>sioners for load iu- 
'cstjgation upon any matters, which seem to require inquisitorial 
''Crutiny on the spot. In the course of the remarks, which wc‘ 
contemplate submitting to our readers in subsequent numbers, 
lew subjects, on which local inquiry would be advantageous, 
may be pointed out: though, after tho general exj>ression cl 
oi>inion here made, that investigations on the spot wouhl be alike 
politic and free from danger or inconvenience, there will be no 
oocessity for again recurring to the subject, I'urlhcr than iru'i- 
ocntally to illustrate the position, we ha\c advanced, l>y ocea- 
''lonally instancing an example, where local scrutiny Ijcforc ('om- 
•oiSMoners would he useful, not less to India, lleui to Englanfb 
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Aur. IV. — Festivals, Games, and ^Amusemelitf*; Ancient an,i 

Modern. By Horatio Smith. Family Library, No. 25. 

The games and amiwements of a*o6iintiy take their 
colour and complexion from the* prevailing^ character of \u 
inhabitants. The sports of thi warlike, active, and enter- 
prizing Romans were totally different from those of the volup- 
tuous, sensual, and sedentaty Persian ; the festivals and merry- 
makings of the vivacious and plflisurc-loving Greeiks had 
nothing in common with those of the ihoughttul but gloomy 
and priest-iidden Egyptians ; while the war-dances of the 
North American Indians are in marked contrast with tlie 
elegant and somewhat effeminate amusements of tlic mo- 
dern Italians. In this way perhaps, the festivals,' games, 
sports, and amusements of a people afford a criterion for 
ascertaining their prevailing national character. They aljo 
serve to indicate the progress of refinement and civiliza- 
tion. In the infancy of society, when habits arc rude and 
manners unpolished, games and sports partake of the general 
rusticity. vVith the march of civilization and the progress ot 
refinement, tlie very amusements of a people become polished. 
The sports of the heroes, (Tescribed by Homer towards the eml 
of his immortal Epic, consisting in struggles of physicjil 
strength, were vastly different from the gay festivals and 
liyely games of the lonit^n Greeks of a later date; and thebtll- 
baitings of the days of Queen Elizabeth would scarcely be 
tolerated in merry England in the nineteenth century. 

The Bengalis are second ‘ to no nation in the number and 
variety of their festivals^ and amusements. Europeans in 
this country are accustomed to see the natives in the hours ol 
business, and infer, from the air of artificiality which they as* 
Bume on those occasions, that they arc a cold-hearted, dull, and 
frigid people. Nothing can be a more erroneous conclusion. Were 
we to observe them in their seasons of recreation and leisure 
when, divested of reserve, they shew themselves in their genuine 
colours ; were we to mingle in their diversions, their festivals 
and sjTorts; were we to join in their evening talk, or their noc* 
turnal merry-makings, we would find them a lively, vivacious 
and merry people. 

It is not our obicct in the following pages to describe the 
almost innumerable festivals and hoUAiys of the Bengali? 
These may be handled in a separate paper in a future number 
in this we confine our attention to tneir games and amuse 
ments, ' 
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The most superficial observer of Ben^li manners must know 
tliat their games and sports are, for the most part, sedentary. 
The amusements of a numerous people, that do not supply 
the British army with a single sepoy, cannot be expected 
to bear a military character. The Bengali is certainly the 
least pugnacious^ animal in the world. The gods did not 
make him warlike. Possessed of lax nerves, of a feeble 
body, and of a timid soul, nature has not meant him to han- 
dle a gun, or wield a sword. Unlike the horse mentioned in the 
book erf Job, ‘'who paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in 
Ills strength ; who goeth to meet the armed men, mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted; who smelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the mighty,” the Bengali quietly 
folds up his arms, smokes his AwAa, and carefully barricades liis 
door at the approach of a red-coat. Placed as the Bengali is 
under the fervours of a tropical sun, and indisposed to frequent 
locomotion, we cannot expect him to be proficient iti field 

* sports. His maxim being, that "walking is better than running, 
standing than walking, sitting than standing, and lying-down 
best of all,” it would be preposterous to expect him to excel in 
any sports requiring manly activity. Gentle in his manners, 
idle in his habits, timid in his dispositions, unenterprizing in 
his thoughts, and slow in his motions, all his amusements and 
games must be for the most part sedentary. To a hasty 
description of some of these games, wc now address ourselves. 

The royal game of Chess merits the foremost notice. The his- 
tory of this singular and intellectual game has been variously 
stated. The invention has been ascribed to the Hebrews, the Ba- 
hylonians, the Persians, Chinese, and Hindus. Sir W. .Jones, in 
his ingenious dissertation, " On the Indian game of chess,” 
ascribes it to the last-mentioned people. The Sanskrit name of 
this game, or of one similar to it, is Chaturanga, or the four 
divisions of an army, of which word the term Sluitravj — the 
name by which the game is designated in Persia and India — is 
supposed to be a corruption. 

“ Thus,” says Sir William, " has a very significant word in 
the sacred language of the Brahmins been transformed by 
successive changes into axedres, scacchiy echecny chess, and by a 
‘ whimsical concurrence of circumstances, given birth to the 

* Bngligh word check, and even a name to the exchequer of 
‘ Great Britain.” 

It must be confessed, however, that the game of Chaturanj^a, 
as described in the Hindu books— in the Bhavishya-Purdua for 
Instance, extracts from which have been given by Sir W. .Jones, 
and in liaghu-Nandan’s " Institutes of the Hindu Religion” — is 
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inatoi'ially different from the Persian chess. Instead of two, tlie 
Hindu Chaturanga consisted of four armies, which were 
in battle array in four parts of the board ; and, what is more 
the moves of the pieces were not regulated by the skill of the 
players, but by the throws of the dice. Sir William supposes 
this to have been a later invention, or rather modification of the 
original chess. 

whatever may be the way in which the qncestio vexata of the 
invention of chess is solved (and we leave the matter to professed 
antiquarians), it is interesting for iia to know that the ^hatranj 
is universally prevalent in Bengal. The Bengali chess-board 
is the same as the European, with this difierence, that the shrewd 
Bengali, averse to extravagant expenditure, usually drawsriws 
figure of sixty-four squares on a common sheet of paper. The 
pieces* used in Bengal are of the same number as those of 
ldurop(*, some of them however having different names. The 
Bdja, or kinpr, is of course the commander-in-chief in this iiioi k 
battle : next to him is the mantriy or minister — the pherz of the 
Persians, the vinejo of the French, and the queen of the 
English ; next in order are the elephants — the Persian pldU^ 
the French and the English bishops; and the /toriY.v— the 
Persian aspensnar, and the English kniqhts. The English 
‘‘ castky' the European rooky'* and the Persian rokah!' has 
been ingeniously derived from the Sanskrita Rathy or chariot. 
But in Bengal the castle, or rook, has been most unaccountahly 
changed into a boat. Sir AV. Jones justly remarks that the 
intermixture of ships with horses, elephants and infantry on a 
plain, is an absurdity not to be (Icfended. The bancs of tlic 
Bengali arc the heydals of the Persian, the pktons of tlm 
French, and the paions of the English. 

The moves of the pieces are similar to those of the Europoiui 
nations. All the pieces on one side of the board, agreeably 
to their Bengali names, are as follows : the king, the minister, two 
elephants, two horses, two boats, and eight foot-soldiei!' *• 
agreeably to the English way of naming them in the words of 
the poet,— 

“ A monnrclj strongly guarded here wc view 
By Ins own consort and liis clergy too ; 

Next thobc, two knights their royal sire attend, 

And two steep rocks arc planted at each end ; 

To clear the way het’orc this courtly throng, 

Eight pawns jis private soldiers march along ; 

Enfans Pmlus ! ! like heroes stout and bravu 
Kisk their own lives the sovereign to save : 

All in their proCTcss forming a coinplctd 
And perfect emblem of the game of state.” 

The deep fascination, with which this bewitching game 
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Mtcif the mind, is known to every one practised in the art. 
It is related of a caliph of Bagdad, that when'enga'jed at chess 
ttltii his freed-uian, Kuthar, a soldier informed him tliat the city, 
which was then besieged by the enemy, was on the point of 
Mirrendering, he is said to have cried out — “ Let me alone, for 
1 am about .to chcck-mate Kuthar!” The unfortunate Charles 
1. when playing at chess, was informed of the resolution of the 
Scots to deliver him to the Parliament *, but his mind was so 
much occupied with the game, that he finished it with Nvonderful 
calmness. 

The game of chess is held in high repute in Bengal. That 
the Bengalis are well skilled in the mysteries of this princely 
j)a8timc, is not.surprizing. Their intelligence and sagacity, in 
which perhaps they arc second to no nation, peculiarly fit them 
tor eminence in this game. The deep cunning, moreover, 
which fonns no small ingredient of the national cha^rfeter, en- 
ables them with facility to dive into the depths of state policy 
* anil to extricate the entanglements of political schemes, of winch 
this “ game of state” is represented by some to be an apt em- 
hleni. 

The PaM is considered to rank next to chess, which is regard- 
ed as the prince of all games. Its well-known board consists of 
two long rectangles, intersecting each other at right angles in tho 
middle, and making four small rectangles besides the middle 
stpiare. Each of these four rectangles consists of twenty-four 
srpiarcs ; so that altogether there arc ninety-six scpiares, ex- 
cluding the space or large square contained in the middle. Tho 
])icccs, iiiatlc use of in the game, are sixteen in number, four on 
cacli side of the board. Unlike chess, where every thing is lel’t 
to ingenuity and skill, the moves of the pieces in the lYishd, 
arc regulated by the throws of three <licc, of the usual form, 
generally made of ivory. This, l^e the preceding, is also rc- 
jucsented to be a military game. That this game is of long 
standing in Bengal, is evident from the fact that Yudhisfliir 
is said in the Hindu Shastras to have played it with Dnnja^ 
(Ihan, There are two ways of playing at ‘‘Pdshd” — the 
Pang and Chaujmri; in the former, only two, and in the 
latter, four persons being engaged. The Bengalis, naturally a 
talkative race, preserve wonderful taciturnity while engaged in 
chess. Around the chess-board every thing is quiet as the 
grave. The spectators look on the combat with mute attention ; 
while the players themselves are too thoughtful to give vent to 
words. The ordinary Kinti (check) uttered in a slow voice is 
answered by the Basti (removal of the king) pronounced in a 
teiic still feebler; the final check-matc being announced with 
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due eclat. The P^sM-board is, on the contrary, a scene of noisy 
vociferation. The combatants breathe hatred and veno-eani^ 
against each other; the throws of the dice are accompanied 
with tremendous noise; and the sounds of “ and 

** Baro-PancIC^ are heard from^a considerable distance. It is ah 
topther a lively scene, in strong contrast with the apathy gene- 
rally attributed to the Bengalis. Around the Pdsn^-board is 
thrown away much excellent indignation,” which, if properly 
husbanded and directed in one strong current against the o|)- 
I)re88ing zemindars of their country, might lighten the burdens 
of the people, and augment their social happiness. 

In point of gentility, in the estimation of the Bengali, Playmj 
cards occupy the thu-d place. Evei^ one is acquainted witli 
the fact, that the mysteries of managing fifty-two quadrangular 
nieces *of painted paste-board are not Hindu in their origin. 
Wliether cards were invented in France towards the conclusion 
of the fourteenth century for alleviating the ill-humour of a 
King, or in Spain by an Abbe ; or whether they were intro- * 
duced into Europe by the Moorish invaders, who imported it 
from the East, or by the crusaders of the eleventh century; 
whether the pack originally consisted of thirty-six or fifty-two; 
whether the ** combat on the velvet plain” was an allegorical 
representation of the feudal system — the king representing the 
feudal monarch, the knaves the powerful barons, (the queens 
being a later invention of French gallantry), and the numerical 
cards the degraded serfs ; whether the suits symbolized the four 
classes of society, spades the nobility, hearts the clergy, rhik 
the husbandmen, and diamonds the vassals or the soldiers ; and 
whether the technicalities of the Aristotelian Logic may not be 
conveniently taught by the apt-emblems of the quadrangular 
pieces, as a hot-brained friar of the sixteenth century is said 
to have imagined and actually practised — all these we leave to 
be determined by those who delight in such researches. Wo 
suppose the Bengalis learnt the art of dealing and shuffling 
from their enlightened conquerors — the Europeans. The king 
and the queen they style Saheb and Bibi; and the Bengali 
Pramdrd is, doubtless, a corruption of the European Primero, 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the cards used by the Ben- 
galis are precisely those used by the Europeans. 

Besides Primero, the most usual play is what is termed Grdbu : 
it is played by Iburj^ersQps with a pack of thirty-two cards— 
the twos, threes, fours, ftyes, ^^nd sixes, being excluded. That 
gambling of some sort existed in the country from a remote 
age is unquestionable ; but the Bengalis are by no means 
deep gamlders, i^nd we are greatly mistaken if their gambling 
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propensities have not been increased by the introduction of 
kuropean cards. Cowries (shells) were, and are, still used by the 
peasantry for gambling purposes ; but these, it ought to be re- 
membered, are games of small hazard. 

The chess, the pdshd, and cards constitute the whole circle 
of the games of the largest proportion of the intelligent and 
sober part of the Hindu community. They are played in the 
halls of the rich, the chandUmandalas of the middling classes, 
and under the shades of trees. The Bengalis are a very socia- 
ble and pleasure-loving people. Gregariousness is one of the pro- 
minent features of their national character. In every village the 
people assemble together in^ separate parties, subsequent to 
their afternoon nap, for purposes of recreation and interesting 
talk. We do not here speak of the lower orders of the people, 
but of the gentry of Bengal. In the cool of the evening, parties 
of respectable natives may be not unfrequcntly seen sitting 
^ under the umbrageous BgAm/, and amusing themselves with chess’, 
p^shd, or cards. Laying aside for a season the pride of wealthand 
even the rigorous distinctions of caste, Brahmins and Sudras 
may bo seen mingling together for recreation. The noisy voci- 
ferations and the loud laugh betoken a scene of merriment and 
joy. The hukahy a necessary furniture of a Bengali meeting place, 
is ever and anon by its fragrant vollies ministering to the re- 
freshment of the assembly ; while the plaudits of thc successful 
player rise higher than the curling smoke issuing from the cocoa- 
nut vessel. The games over, they separate for a short time ; and, 
when the shades of evening thicken around them, rc-asscmblo 
within-door8,and amuse themselves again with music and cards. 

We have often thought that the ucgi-adation of the females 
of India has been generally drawn in exaggerated colours. 
That women in India do not attain to that state in society, 
which they do in Europe, is unquestionable; but that they 
are viewed here in the light of slaves, cattle, and household 
property, ia not true. We apeak not of the place which the 
Hindu Shastras assign to women in the scale of society, 
hut speak of things as they exist before us. People at home. 
Ignorant of Hindu manners and customs, and drawing their 
mtercnccs from their theoretic knowledge of Hinduism, which 
la not deep, have a notion that Hindu females, like negro slaves, 
doomed to unrelenting servitude, and subjected to all 
the ills of life without its enjoyment and pleasures. That 
l^uch of their time is devoted to all sorts of in-<loor work 
*^truc; but is not that the case even in England? Were 
mey allowed the privilege of improving their minds by the 
‘^lutary exercises of reading and writjng, they would stand 
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on a par with the women of any part of tlic world. In tin, 
prohibition is to be found the real cause of their degradation. 

With a view to show that the females of Bengal are not 
Kiich galley-slaves as some represent them to be; that they 
are not always ruled over with an iron scdi)tre ; that they have 
their leisure and their recreations ; and that, to dissipate tho 
tedium and languor of their illiterate life, they, in common 
with the males, have recourse to amusements, we shall men- 
tion some of their games and sports. We do not wish to 
present the reader with the details of the juvenile plays ot 
the girls of Bengal; of their Dolh^ not certainly the most 
graceful of their race ; of Botv-Bow, in which the mysteries 
of marriage arc emblematically represented ; of Ilide-aml- 
seek, l^nown to children in all parts of the world; of the 
Blind men, or squeezing of the eyes ; of Fid-kutl, in which the 
dexterity of the fintjers is exhibited ; and of that lar^e cliiss 
of plays in which the recitation of doggrel verses lorms u ^ 
principal part, such as A(jddum~Bd<jadum, SiC, : these and such 
like plays shall be passed over. 

When females attain to the age of puberty, and arc trans- 
ferred from the paternal roof to that of their husbands, they 
cjommcncc a busy life. Early in the morning, in the houtos 
of the middling class, for we speak not of the wealthy mino- 
rity, females may be seen busy with domestic affairs. One 
may be seen with a vessel in her hand, containing a mixture <4 
water and cow’s dung, industriously engaged in sprinkling tlu* 
fragrant contents on the mud-floor and yard, with a view to 
ceremonial purification ; another, with a palmyra, or cocoaniit 
broomstick, sweeping every part of the house ; a third, liastcn- 
ing to a neighbouring tank to cleanse and wash all the brazen 
pots of the family ; wliile a fourth — the cook of the family— 
is preparing for morning ablutions. * The morning work f)ver, 
while the cuisinier plies her task in the heated kitchen, the 
other females bathe in an adjacent pool, and bring each a 
vessel of water for the supply of the family. The males— 
the lords of creation — ^arc feasted first, on whom their wl^t■^ 
and mothers attend. It ought to be remarked in passing, that 
attendance at the table is not regarded by the Bengalis as u 
servile occupation, that office being usually performed hy 
elderly matrons and Brahmins. After the males and the 
children have eaten, tlm sclf-ilenylng and modest wonun 
help themselves to their morning meal, which takes place 
in tl\c middle of the day. Tlicir meal over, they repair t*' 
their dormitories, and betake themselves to 

Tired niUJire*- sweet rcstorcr—balmv sleei) . 

I « • * 
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anil, before engaging in their evening work, which is slight 
coinpareil with their morning portion, amuse themselves with 
one or other of the following games. 

/Uhtd-Kashtt\ This game is played on a board of twenty- 
five squares, with sixteen pieces of small cmorics, which arc 
j)laccd on four sides of the figure. For regulating the moves 
of the pieces, four large cowriesy instead of dice, are used. The 
pieces have all the same uniform motion. The throws arc 
only five in number— the uuy denxy frois, quatrcy and huit ; 
the first is technically called Kashte and the last Aslitd — 
whence the name of the game. It is played by four indivi- 
iluals, and is said to be finished, when all the pieces, traversing 
through the length and breadth of the board, enter into the 
central square — the heaven of rest and undisturbed repose ; 
ami those persons, whose pieces first attain to this position, are 
consiilered to be the winners of tlie game. 

, Mangal Patdn, It is not a little remarkable that the females 
of the most unwarlike nation upon earth should delight them- 
selves with the image of war. The fair ladies of England 
must, in this instance, at least yield to their dark sisters on the 
hanks of the Bhagirathi the palm of superiority. Which of 
llm ladies, we ask, who arc so thoroughly initiated into tlie 
mysteries of the polka and crochet, ever conducted with con- 
Munmute generalship a Mongol or a Patau army? Britain 
ii>ay boast of a Boadicea, France of a Joan of Arc, and 
hussia of a Catherine: but the females ot' Bengal arc all 
Amazons, who dis[)lay their martial abilities on the well- 
[mighten field within the precincts of their gloomy zenanas. 
Tlie game of Mangal Patdn is a real military pastime ; it is 
the rq}re8entation of a battle between the Mongols and the 
l^Oiins. The battle-field is accurately drawn, consisting of 
'sixteen squares : within this figure is inscribed a large square, 
lln one side is ranged the Mongol army in a triangular form, 
Ami on the opposite side the Patdn army. Each army consists 
‘»f sixteen pieces, the moves of which are regulated, not by 
<'liance, but by the skill of tlie players. It is less ingenious 
than chess, inasmuch as the moves of the pieces are uniform. 

J he fascination, nevertheless, which this less complicated game 
pnxluces on the softer sex, is fully equal to that exerted 
more robust minds by the pastime called par excellence 
royal. ^ 

Das-Panchish is another favourite game ol native women. 
Ifii lx)ard is similar to that of the Pdshd : the moves of the 
ficces, which are sixteen in number, arc however regulated, not 

, vv w 
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by three dice, bnt by seven cowries, thrown either on the floor, or 
against an inclined plane. The throws are two, three, four 
six, ten, twelve, and twenty-five, the game deriving its 
from two of them, ten (Das) and twenty-five (Panchuh), 
This play is as animated as the Pdshd; the long-veiled womeo 
of Bengal rivalling the noisy eloquence of the fish-wives of 
Billingsgate. The long duration of the play, the fascinatioij 
which it |hoduce8r\h^f^ feeling which animates the 

opposing combatants, and its similarity tO the ge?It^el^P^«^ 
render it one of the most favourite games of the females of 
Bengal. 

Bhag Bandhi^ or the tiger enclosed, is another favourite pas- 
time. Although the worthy males of Bengal have not either 
the courage and bodily activity, or the inclination to attack in 
tlieir lairs the wild beasts of the forest, yet their wives, bcliliul 
the Purdah, amuse themselves with the image of a tiger-hunt. 

The figure, commonly employed for playing the game, is com-, 
posCd of two triangles, united together in the midille by a biii 
square. The tiger of the game occupies one of the trianglcii, 
and the goats, whose number is variable, the other triangle and 
a part of the square. The tiger springs upon and devours a 
good number of the goats, but is eventually pushed to a corner, 
whence it is impossible to escape. Sometimes this game i> 
played with two tigers, and proportionately large nuinl)er ot 
goats; but the tigers arc in the issue ensnared. Sonu'time', 
also, the Bhdg Bandhi is played in the figure of the Man;-:!! 
Patdn ; but in all cases the female hunters capture tlicir game. 

Passing over some games of minor imjiortance, we conclude 
the Hindu female games with remarking, that the women 
Bengal arc by no means unacquainted with playing-card?. 
To avoid misrepresentation, it is also necessary to remark tliat 
the games, which we have ascribed to females, are not peculiar 
to them ; they arc also played by Hindu males. 

The games of the peasantry of Bengal will now engage our 
attention. If any Bengali sports require muscular activity and 
frequent locomotion, almost all of them are confined to tlic 
peasantry. Addicted to works dependent on physical energy, 
and accustomed to exposure in the fields, their sports and game- 
partake of their general activity. The peasantry of every 
country, owing to the simplicity and naturalness of their habit^> 
must always be an interesting class. Plain in their inaiinc^* 
unsophisticated in their judgments, and uncorrupted with the 
vices of meretricious refinement, they form, as it were, a transi- 
tion-link between the old and the new worlds of fashion, and 
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serve to mark the progress of society. Tke ri/ots of Ben^I 
jire as iateresting a. cISm of people as any peasantry in the 
world. * Amongst them is to be found a vast deal of the sim- 
plicity of olden times; and some of the social virtues, which they 
exercise, entitle themsto onj fespect and admiration. But they 
have been greatly^ibnsedt j^tematic oppression from time im- 
memorial hw paralyzed the»? energies, deprived themo^.Aheifr 

of nave proved W be thefn-t 

ottii^lP^ppr^ors and most inveterate foes. The zemindar’s 
karhm is the scene of the ryots’ degradation, where he is 
derided, spat upon, and treated as if he were the veriest vermin 
of creation. Let us turn, however, at present, from these un- 
pleasant and melancholy reflections to a brief consideration of 
their games and sports, of which, although divested of every 
thing else that makes life comfortable, the ramcity of iron- 
. hearted landlords has not been able to deprive them. 

T/w Slinq, No person can have gone one day’s journey 
from the metropolis of British India without observing almost 
c\ery shepherd or cowherd boy provided with a sling and stones^ 
not unlike the great shc])berd*ilng of Judah in his youthful 
(lays. The herdsmen of Bengal luay be seen in the fields, vicing 
with one another in throwing stones to the greatest distance by 
means of their rudely made slings. 

We pass over Kite-fijingy the almost universal amusement of 
old and young, male ancf female, Mussulman and Hindu ; as, 
cxoejit in the construction of the kite, it ditfers in nothing 
from the English game. 

In tlic cool of the afternoon a company of youthfuUAerdsmen 
may often be observed under the grateful sliadc of a large 
haiiian tree, pacing across the ground with great activity. They 
arc idaying at Hddu-Gudu, This simple pastime of the 
children of the sun docs not require many words to describe 
it On the bare ground a line is drawn by a pots-herd, on two 
sides of which the opposing combatants arc ranged. The sport 
begins with an individual of one party transgressing the lino of 
separation, and encroaching on the territories of the other. The 
transgressor with his body bent, bis liands performing a variety 
of evolutions, attempts in ono breath to strike his enemies: 
the continuity of the breath being ascertained by a sound which 
he makes. His enemies arc on the alert to avoid his touch, 
"'hich is said to be attended with complete disablement, or, in 
fhc phraseology of the play, perfect death. Should he succeed 

striking an opponent, and in crossing the line to his own side 
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in one breath, the opi>onent is said to die, and, separating from 
tlie rest of his companions, retires from the field ; but 8ho\il(l 
the striking invader lose his breath before crossing the line, the 
struck opponent is not disabled. Should the transgressor be 
seized by his opponents, and he lose hie#breath on their side 
of the line, ho is disabled and is said to die ; but should he 
succeed^ when caught, in shoving lumself during the same 
breath to the dividing line, he is not disabled. The sport con- 
cludes when the last combatant of either party is disabled. 
The number of the players is ’not fixed ; sometimes fdur, and 
sometimes fifty, persons may bo seen engaged in this sport. 
The eagerness of the hostile parties, the swift evolutions of the 
hands, the agility of foot, the recitation of doggrel verses dur- 
ing t|je performance, the strategy of the combatants, and the 
loud bursts of laughter which attend the disablement of the 
opponents, render this sport one of peculiar glee and ani- 
mation. , 

Ddndd-cjuU is the bat-and-ball of the Bengalis. The Dmlu 
is a stout stick two feet long, and the Gnli stouter still of the 
si7p of half a span. The sport resembles bat-and-ball in h» 
many respects, tW it is unnecessary to describe it. There are 
five ways of playing at Ddndd-guli, the names of which we put 
down for the gratification of the curious — Ildral^ Nama-mtra, 
Eri-dariy Eku-duku, and Kai-kdtd* At the festival of the lirnt 
fruits in the month of November, and at the pdjah of the god- 
dess of wisdom in the month of January, boys, young men, as 
well as old men, go in together in merry groups, and partake o( 
the pleasures of this exciting sport. 

ypyestling is by no means uncommon among the peasantry nt 
Bengal. In all seasons, but especially in the winter, they wrestle 
together on £he out-skirts of a village. The stadium of the Benga- 
li wrestlers is usually a small space of ground under a tree, 
whither the candidates repair in the mornings or the evenings. 
Unlike the athletes in the Olympic stadium, who wrestled 
in the eye of assembled Greece, and had their names herald- 
ed forth throughout the length and breadth of that glorious 
land, the wrestlers of Bengal are unobserved and unapplauded 
except by their rustic comrades. The wrestling over, the sim- 
ple peasants throw themselves into an adjacent tank or brook, 
wash their soiled bodies, and not unfrcquently crown the 
amusements of the day with a swimming match. Gambling* 
to a small extent, obtains among the peasantry, but is so in- 
frequent, that it hardly observes notiq^. 

Barn-fights iu the villages of Bengal have nothing of the 
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ntrocity of Spanish bull-baltin^s or English bear-beatings ot 
former (lays. We have heard of the natives amusing themselves 
with the fights of elephants and buffaloes ; but these are few 
and far between. Rama fed with great care and attention in 
various r^s of the* country arc made to knock at each other 
for the diversion of the people. Two persons, each provided 
with a ram, stand several hundred yards from each other; they 
both lot go the rams at 'the same time, who meet each other in 
the midme of the area with a tremendous shock of their horns. 

BiiP-bul fahts must not escape our attention. These little 
birds are collected in multitudes and trained to wag their heads 
and fight with each other. Some of the wealthy Millionaires 
of Calcutta are passionately fond of this amusement. Their 
^rdena for whole weeks together are crowded with spciptators 
from Calcutta and its immediate vicinity to witness these Lilli- 
putian fights. 

. From the list of the amusements of the Bengalis, Juggle- 
rg should not be excluded. The worthy personages, who 
play hocus-pocus tricks, arc not natives of Bengal ; most 
of them come from Southern India, and a few only from the 
Western Provinces. The juggling tricks of those, who de- 
ceive the credulous Bengalis of the nineteenth century, are far 
inferior in ingenuity to those exhibited by the Tragetours of 
tlic fourteenth centurjr witnessed by Chaucer, who, it is said, 
could produce water m a large hall with boats rowed up ami 
down upon it; make flowers to spring up as in a meadow, 
and cause a vine to flourish and bear red and white grapes, 
ami dissipate the conjured scene by their mystic wand. 
The Bengali Bojikars (so the jugglers are called) arc men 
of inferior pretensions. They content themselves with ex- 
bijbiting sleights of hand. They convert a pice into a man- 
go, a plum into a cowrie. They create an egg in an empty 
hag, and cause a dead goat to drink water. They can dance 
upon a rope, vomit fire, and sometimes thrust a knife through 
a man’s neck without injuring it — which may be reckoned their 
f'ltrf-Joeuvre, There are juggling women, who, unacquainted 
with the higher mysteries ot the occult science, arc only pro- 
ficient in showing in their own gums a variety of teeth— 
of monstrous size. The Bajikars pretend to work out the 
Ji^nsformations of bodies by the magical influence of a piece of 
hone, which they carry about with them. 

in connection with this subject, it may not be unacceptable 
to the rc^er to make ajremark on those yellow-dressed stroll- 
ers, who pretend to draw out snakes from their holes by 
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charming them with a peculiar music. Sir W. Jones, in 
his dissertations before the Asiatic Society, remarks that a 
learned native of this country had told him that he had fre- 
(juently seen the most venomous and malignant snakes leave 
their holes upon hearing tunes on a flu4e, which gave them 
peculiar delight. Whether serpents have been ever charmed by 
music at any Jime, we shall not take upon ourselves to deter- 
mine : but this we may be allowed to say, on the ground of 
our own individual experience and observation, that the 
pretended charmers, who walk about the streets of Calcutta, 
with bones of snakes and musical instruments in their Imndti, 
arc great rogues and cheats. Snakes do certainly -make their 
appearance, when the flutes are played upon : but they belong 
to the* charmers themselves, who carry them in a bag carefully 
concealed beneath the waist, and wliich they adroitly ea^t 
on the ground, pretending that they came out of their holes. 
These juggling rogues also play at what is called Tuhri^ 
They pretend to be able, by their incantations, to endow a par- 
ticle of dust, or a mustard-seed with the miraculous power of 
stupifying a person at whom it is struck. With these cliariiicd 
particles, they strike at each other, and fall into fits of torpor to 
the infinite amazement of the unthinking mob. 

From hocus-pocus- tricks, we pass on to what may not be 
improperly termed the elegant ’amusements of the Bengalis.— 

Music, Says the prince of poets : — 

“ The man that h.ath no music in himsoH’, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for trcasou.s stratagems, and spods ; 

Tlie motions of his s])irit arc dull as night, 

And his nfiections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

The Bengali may then be trusted, for there is certainly music in 
him of whatever sort The husbandman in the fields, the pedlar 
with his ^mck, the grinder at the mill, the waggoner on his curt 
— all whistle and sing. Of instrumental music, there not 
any lack. While we write, our ears are regaled with the chora 
symphonies of the tom-toms of a marriage, procession ; and 
the sounds of musical instruments may be heard at any time 
in any part of Bengal. But what is the ' character of their 
music — both vocal and instrumental? We do not speak heie 
of ancient Hindu music, which, according to Sir W. Jonc^ 
was by no means contemptible. It would appear from m'’ 
learned essay onjlie musical modes of the Hindus, that mu'i^ 
was diligently cultivated in ancient times in India, and tnu 
there were four musical systems prevalent, viz., those of hu'aro, 
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f Bharat, Hanuimt, and Kdlindth, But whatever may have been 
1 the musical attainments of the ancient Hindus and of the 
; nKxicrn amateur performers of Delhi, who are said to be ex- 
(juisitc musicians, the music of the Hindus of Lower Bengal at 
the present day is wretched to the last degree. We do not profess 
to be connoisseurs; but if harmony be an essential ingredient of inu- 
gioj or rather constitute music itself, nine-tenths of the performances 
of the Bengalis donot deserve that sacred name. To extract one par- 
ticle of harmony from a vast deal of their music, is as hopeless as 
to extract sun-beams out of cucumbers. What music there may 
be in the Babel discord of tom-toms, dhols, &c., it is impossible 
for us to determine; and these, it should be remembered, constitute 
that general music, in which the majority of the people delight. 
That there is some really good music in the country, it wQuld be 
unjust to deny ; but all of it is learnt from Upper India, whither 
it was imported, we suppose, from Persia. The Vina is a 
,good musical instrument ; but how many Bengalis ^ can euc- 
(osi'fully play upon it? Wo never could relish that pumpkin 
(4’ a musical instrument, dignified with the appellation, 
])ur excellence , of Tdnpnrd, as if it was an hannonicon of the 
hweetest notes in existence. Young Bengal has, of late, ventur- 
ed to say that Bengali music is better than European music, 
and that the latter is remarkably devoid of harmony. To be 
f=uro; for who in his sober senses would ever prefer the shrill pia- 
no-f(jrte to the sweet-toned tom-tom ? 

Dducimj. ‘‘Mtisic and dancing,” says an eloquent French 
dancing master, ‘‘ are kindred arts ; the tender and harmonious 
‘ accents of the one excite and produce the agreeable and expres- 
‘ >ive motions of the other; and their union entertains the eye and 
‘ car with animated pictures of sentiments ; these two senses again 
convey to the heart the interesting images which afiect them ; 

‘ wliile the heart, in its turn, communicates them to the mcntiil 
‘ faculty : thus the pleasure,re8ulting from the harmony and intel- 
I iigamce of these two arts, enchants the spectator, and fills him 
‘with the most seducing pleasures of voluptuousness.” Suchgran- 
diIo(juencc is natural to a French ballet-master ; but who could 
have expected the following from the grave English metaphy- 
^^ician, Locke ? “ Nothing appears to me,’’ says he, to give chil- 
dren so much confidence and behaviour, and so to raise thorn 
to the conversation of those above their years, as dancing.” 
dolin Bidl has, indeed, been always fond of dancing. Says an 
^Id poet : — 

“ Ttic pricstes and clerk cs to daunce have no Rhatne, 

The frcrc or monkc in his frocke and cowlc, 

Must daunce j and the doctor Icpcth to play the loolc,” 
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Bcn<^alit3, however, are not much addicted to dancing. 
reducea Greek dances into three classes, the military , the domnUc 
and the mediatorial, or religious : the object of the first was the 
invigoration of the body ; that of the second agreeable recrea- 
tion ; and the third was used for religious purposes. The 
Bengalis being an unwarlike nation, military dances cannot 
reasonably be expected to exist among them. The village 
chowkidars, however, some of whom are no mean proficients 
in fencing ^ud Miyina, practise a species of pyrrhic dance, of 
which there are no less than seven sorts. Domestic dances, 
properly so called, do not exist amongst the people ; for it 
is considered highly atrocious for a woman of good character 
to dance. Though the Bengalis neither danefe themselves, nor 
make j;hcir wives and sisters do so for their amusement ; yet 
they do not hesitate to entertain themselves with ndfehes^ in 
which prostitutes, chiefly Hindustani women, are employed to 
dance. It would be difficult to find Avords sufficiently exprev^ 
sive of the licentious nature of these ndtehes. No man, who ha." 
any moral delicacy, can witness them without horror. Yet Ben- 
galis of all names and ranks enjoy these impure dances with 
enthusiasm : and we arc sorry to add that some Europeans, 
Christians by profession, encourage and take delight in them. 
On religious festivals of high excitement, such as the Kali Pujali, 
Shdlita Brahmins, reeling with intoxication, dance away before 
the bloody Shydmd : and dancing forms an integral part of the 
devotion of the Vaishnavas. 

Bengali Drama, The elegant amusement of dramatic repre- 
sentation has been always prevalent amongst all ingenious i)co- 
ple. The noble tragedies of H'^schylus, Euripides, aiul 
Sophocles, and the comic burlesques of Aristophanes, gA\e 
as much pleasure to the Athenians, as the matchless play^ 
of Shakespeare did, and still do, to the English. India, ii> 
her high and palmy state, had also a dramatic literature ol 
her own, and scenic representations to gratify the neople. 
Of the ancient Hindu drama, some notice was taken in 
the last number of this periodical ; we shall not there- 
fore allude to it at all, but proceed to make a remark «>r 
two on the state of the drama as it now exists among the 
Bengalis. 

Of the execrable representations, called Jdtrds, we dare 
not give here a detailed description ; they arc wretched from 
the commencement to the fifth act. The plots are very of- 
ten the amours of Krishna, or the love of Bidya and Sundor. 
In the representations of the Krishn^-jdtrti, boys, array cil ui 
the habit of Sakhis and^ Gopinis (milk-maids), cut the principal 
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on the stase. It would require the pencil of a master- 
minter to pourtray the IdUing beauty of these fairies of the 
Keasali stage. Their sooty complexion, their coal-bla<* cheeks, 
their haggard eyes, their long-extended arms, their gaping 
mouths, and .their pserile attire, excite disgust. Their ex- 
ternal deformity is rivalled by their diwrdant voices. For the 
Bcreechings of the night-owls, the howlings of the jackals, and 
the barkings of dogs that bay the moon, are harmony itself 
compared with their horrid yeUs. Their dances are in stnet 
accordance with the other accessaries. In . the evolutions ot 
the hands and feet, dignified with the name of dancing, they 
imitate all postures and gestures calculated to soil the mind 
and pollute the fancy. „ , 

The principal actors during the interludes are a mather, wlio 
enters the stage with a broomstick in his hand, and cracks a 
few stupid jests, which set the audience in a roar of laughter ; 
and his brother Bhulud^ who, completely fuddled, Timuses the 


[pccUtors with the false steps of his feet. 

Akin to the J^tr^ is the PdcMlij which is nothing more 
tlwn the recitation of a sto^ in measured lines, accompanied 
with singing and music. The stories recited are generally 
taken from the Hindu Shastras, as the marriage of fea, the 
battle of Kurukshetra, the lamentation Rddlid, and such like; 
but sometimes also original stories of an immoral tendency arc 
recited. Of late the rdchdli has become very fashionable, and 
is annually celebrated in Calcutta on a grand scale. Iherc 
arc many Pdchdli-versifiers now living : but the palm of 
superiority is certainly due to Ddsurathi Raya^ a native of the 
ilistrict of Burdwan, whose poems already amount to several 
^olume8. The Half-Akrais too have of late become fashionable, 
C'^pecially in the metropolis : these are distinguished from the 
l^aehdlis by more animated music and singing. During the 
Diirga Pujah celebrations, bands of Half- A krai and Pachali 
lingers may be seen marehing through the streets of Cal- 
cutta, with their flags hoisted, singing loud paeans of vic- 
tory. 

Our enumeration of the amusements of the Bengalis would 
l^e incomplete, if we made no mention of the Kavisj which de- 
^rve a place in tliis list, not because of their intrinsic impor- 
tance, but because of the vast influence they exert, and the 
great attractions they possess for nine-tenths of the people of 
Kavi, in the original Sanskrit, means a poet : but how 
fbis honourable appellation came to be applied to a crew of half- 
^'itted poetasters and songsters, it is difficult to say. A band of 
or Kdvi-walaSy as tliey are oftencr called, is^ composed of 
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a number of songsters of different castes, leagued together 
under a leader, who gives imme to the associatiom The leader 
may be a Brahmin, a confectioner, or of any caste. The a«j, 
mu8 of the Kavis is rivriHry. Two bands undet different leaders 
vie with each other in winning the applause gf the audience. 
Their songs in the first instance celebrate the lo&s of Krishnii 
and IUdh6, or the praises of the bloody goddess, K4li ; but, these 
over, they indulge in songs of the most wanton licentiousness, 
and crown the whole with calling each other bad names. So 
far for tfee matter \ the manner of singing Is one of which Young 
Bengal may well be ashamed. Kavis must be seen, heard, 
and tested in order t<K be known*.and appreciated. The 
houses of some of the rich Babus ^ of Calcutta are annually 
the scenes of these disgraceful exhibitions. Others have got 
heartily tired of them, and have ^substituted the less bar- 
barous, but not the lesi immoral, lidtches. But the ham 
are in high ’repute in the Mofussfi ; and women, from behind 
the screens, may be observed greedily devouring their licen- 
tious effusions. The Jhumurs, or bands of female Kaci-ica- 
las, are nearly extinct. 

We conclude this imperfect sketchy in the hasty drawing ui> 
of which some games and amusements may have escaped our 
notice, with expressing our hopd, that with the progress of im- 
provement and thwdi^sion of sound and useful knowledge, the 
sports and recreations of the people of Bengal will be more 
polished and rational than they now are. Games and amua- 
ments are but exponents of the national character; when ft 
change is effected on the latter, the former will alter of them- 
selves. 
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V. Life of Sir Thomas Munm By the Revd. /. R 

Gleiy. 1 ^ Edition, revised and condensed from 

fjie larger Biography. Londm. 1849. 

This is an improved edition of a standard Anglo-Indian 
biography. Compared with the old one, it has gained in value 
almost as much as it has lost in size. A mass of trivial and 
distracting details encumbered the original work. These dead 
bninclies, which only injured the vigorous trunk, have now been 
lopped away, and the various passages of the hero's life, for- 
mtdy intermingled and confused, have now been separated with 
pei'spiciious arrangement, and presented as so many “ tableaux 
mants," forming an harmonious whola But in both editions, 
much that is valuable has been omitted, apparently to* make 
room for much that is mere lumber. We could have remained 
, contentedly ignorant of Munro's notions regarding chit-chat^ 
novels, love, society and such.like, which are given at length in 
these volumes. But we confess that we should like to know 
liow it was that he carved out the destiny, resuscitated the 
energies, and elevated the character of all the districts succes- 
sively entrusted to his charge, which matters are not explain- 
ed in either of the two editions. A number of extracts from 
the despatches of the Home and Local Governments are parad- 
ed and marshalled out, just like a string of certificates, to shew 
what almost national blessings were showered on the people by 
Sir Thomas Munro, and what fostering influences w^ore evoked 
by his good genius. But it seems rather hard that wo should 
not be told how all this was managed. His great fiscal and 
economical measures are left to be precariously indicated by 
casual hints, dropped during the coumo of private correspon- 
dence. Yet these said measures have been lucidly described in 
his official statements ; and why should not extracts from these 
statements be given ? Or even if the extracts should be found 
too long for insertion, why should not their substance have been 
sot forth shortly and clearly? To the first edition there is 
subjoined an appendix, consisting of state papers : but the 
selection does not appear to have been very jucucioiisly made. 
vSeveral of these papers are comparatively unimportant : while 
the interesting treatises, which formed a goodly portion of the 
famous “ Fifth Report,”* have been denied a place. Moreover, 

* Report of the Committee of the Honse of Commons on Indhn iiffairn, 1812. 
Ini8 Report a mine of useful iufonnation. Some of .Munro's hent fuLul state- 
ioenU were reprinted in the appendix to the Report. 
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when writinj^ the memoirs of a man, who so j)ersonally identj. 
fied himseli with the prosperity of the districts he niled, it 
l)ocame almost rejjuisite for the biographer to touch upon the 
history, peculiarities and condition of tnese provinces. This 
task, which would have been worthy of,an author who was at 
that very time preparing a history of British India, and bad 
all the best materials ready to his hand, was not even attempt- 
ed, and was, indeed, disclaimed in the preface to tJic first 
edition. We shall endeavour (as far as our imperfect materials 
may permit) to supply this deficiency. And before discussinfr 
the several measures and tlie policy that distinguished Sir 
Thomas Munro’s career, we shall succinctly trace the past for- 
tunes of the districts, which from first to last fell under his 
beneficent administration. 

Sir Thomas Munro’s official life was spent entirely within tho 
confines of the ancient Empire of Bijayanugur. This kingdom, 
embracing, as it did, tho whole southern peninsula, e.\cee(led 
perhaps in extent and splendour all the monarchies which were* 
formed by Rajpfit dynasties of “ Solar" or of “ Limar" lineage* 
Antiquarian researcli has shown that hero was the seat of tlie 
best and earliest Hindu civilization. Hero reigned the 
Sovereigns, whose insatiable benevolence" has been rendered 
immortal by tho glowing eloquence of Burke. Here was the face 
of the country covered with tanks, dykes, reservoirs, pagodas, and 
choultries. Here were the cities, whoso grand remains have 
been alike celebrated by the verse of Southey, the popular 
prose of Heber, and tho artistic delineations of Lord Valentia 
Here was the great capiUil, “ the city of Victory," (Hijaya- 
nugur), whose living greatness was attested by foreign travellers 
of b 1 \ creeds and nations,by Csesar Frederick, by the Turkish Ah- 
durizak, by the Italian Bartcma, This was the last great Hindu 
state that yielded to an alien conqueror. Tho flood-gates of 
Mussulman invasion had been opened upon India. Hindustan 
Proper and Bengal had sunk beneath the overwhelming title. 
The sister kingtloms of Delhi, Kanouj, Ayudya, and Magatuiahad 
fiillen. But Bijayanugur still remamed unscathed. Again tho 
swelling waves of conquest began to roll southward Tlie 
storm burst upon Central India ; and theBahmani Padshahs were 
enthroned in the Deccan. Bijayanugur, however, still stocxl 
firm : and even these children of fortune and adventure, whose 
talents and courage had raised them from serfdom to sove- 
reignty — even they di*eaded the might of this empire, and the 
valour of its kings. Mussulman soldiers were glad to render 

* AU Raj^ts believed themselves sprung originally either from the Sun or the 
Muon. Sec Tod’a account of the mythology of Rajahsthan. 
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homage to, and serve in the ranks of, the infidel Rajahs .♦ But 
that which no single enemy could dare, was accomplished by 
union. A potent league was formed by the Bahmani kings 
of Goiconda, Ahmednugur, Bijapur and Boeder, for the an- 
nihilation of Bijayai\p^ir. One of the hardest battles in In- 
dian history was fought at Talicota, A. D. 1565. The army 
of Bijayanugur was defeated, the capital sacked, the kingdom 

subverted. 

But although the centralization of the empire had been 
broken* up, yet the separate portions (like the “ disjecta 
membra poet®'’) still retained their distinctive features 
and pristine inaependence. The regal descendants retired 
into an ambitious seclusion, there to preserve the glorious 
annals of their fallen race, to cherish aspirations, and ^o me- 
ditate schemes for its future restoration. Among the separate 
])rincipalities, which then rose up from among the ruins of tho 
parent state, was the kingdom of Mysore. At length, under 
'the auspices of the Mussulman usurpers of Mysore, were again 
fused and concentred tho component parts of tho old empire 
of Bijayanugur. Province after province were added to the 
Mysore dominions by the great father and still greater son, 
Hydor and Tippoo. Among the predatory incursions of these 
two royal robbers, Tippoo's invasion of iimnagundi was speci- 
(illy marked by reckless cruelty. Annagimdi was the modem 
Bijayanugur, though of course shorn of its former honors, “ reft 
of its sons, midst all its foes forlorn.’' tippoo attacked the 
city, levelled what little there remained oi Bijayanugur with 
I ho dust, slaughtered tho inhabitants, and burned the records. 
Well might the seers of Annagundi, as an omen of his own 
coming fate, have apostrophized him with “ Ruin seize thee, 
ruthless king.” Hyder, having averted the destruction threaten- 
ed by the Mahiatta hordes, resolved to measure swords 
'nth tho British. The result of that contest wo need not 
state. We shall merely note, that at tho close of the campaign 
of 1792, Hyder was forced to cede to the British the province 
of Salem or Bara-mahal, and to restore the territory that had 
beeii conquered from the Nizam of Hyderabad (the ally of tho 
British), namely the Balaghdt districts. When Seringapatani 
fell in 1799, among the territories acquired by the concmcrors 
at that epoch, was the province of Canara, which had been 
conquered by Hyder in 1763. The Balaghdt districts were 
eventually ceded to the British by the Nizam in 1800, in satis- 
faction of his debts to the Company. The three provinces 


* Urigif'i) Ferwhta. , 
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of Biira-mahal or Salem, Canara, and Balagli^t have been thus 
specially noticed, because they were to form the scene of Mon- 
ro's future labours. The extensive country whose history we 
have thus endeavoured to sketch, had of course passed tlirouj>h 
almost as many changes in system as changes in rulers. Vari- 
ous were the methods employed by me ancient kings of 
Bijayanugur for the administration of their wide spread donii- 
nions. Many of the distant and newly conquered regions were 
formed into satrapies, and ruled by suborainate Rajahs, who 
furnished contingents or subsidies to the Central Governmeut 
Many are the stories of the tributary kings, whoso retinuw 
adorned the court and camp at Bijayanu|pr, who were con- 
stituted lords of the bedchamber to the Sovereign, who lidd 
his majesty's umbrella, waved liis fan, and carried his bctelnul 
Those*' tracts, which formed the original anpanage of the crown, 
continued all along to be administerea directly by the So- 
vereign. The results of this administration, as far they can 
be estimated by external signs of prosperity, we have already' 
noticed. The taxation was mild and equitable. The institute 
and pandects of Harahar Raihad been univei'sally obeyed ; and 
the spirit of the dictum of the legislator Vidyaranya, that “ the 
king, who took more than one sixth of the produce of the land 
from the proprietor, should be deemed infamous in tills 
world, and cast into hell-flames in the next," had been general 
ly acted upon. The collections were made in kind and not in 
money. Proprietorship in land was recognised by the Govern 
ment, and real property was both saleable and rentable In 
all provinces, whether atliuinistered directly by the Sovereign, or 
inturectly by a feudal Suzerain, village institutions and local self- 
government were maintained. 

In troubled times, a feudal system would naturally h- 
strengthened and extended. Accordingly, during the politi- 
cal convulsions, which ensued upon the overthrow of Bijayana 
gur, a class of feudatories, resembling the lords of the marchos 
in English history, rapidly rose into importance, and in after 
times, under various names, sucli as Poligars, Jaghirdars, Naii*s, 
became thorns in the side of the British conquerors. But 
hs the growing kingdom of Mysore began to aosorb all the 
neighbouring nations in tho whirlpool of invasion, the power 
of tliese local chieftains was for a time broken by Hydcr aial 
Tinpoo. Tlieso two Sultans proclaimed, that tlie akivereign was 
sole lord of the soil, and sedulously addressed themselves to 
the task of extirpating all proprietary occupants of every 
Having succeedetl in driving away most of the feudal lords 
llyder farmed out the revenues of his dominions to Amihlai*^? 
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or satraps of his own. These worthies were empowered to 
collect whatever they could, as long as they paid their contract 
money to the Sultan ; moderate terms were generally allowed 
them. But Hydcr, by means of secret service agency, kept 
himself well intorme(l of their proceedings ; and, when ho was 
assured tliat any Amildar had amassed a large fortune from 
the profits of his contract, summoned him to court and forced 
him to disgorge, by squeezing him like a full sponge. Tippoo, 
with his passion for change (a destructive radical in modeni 
parlance) reversed all this. The Amildars were supplanted 
by Asufs and Tuhsildars, invariably Mussulmans, and often se- 
lected from the dregs of society. These gentlemen collected 
fixed rates in kind, transmitted the proceeds to the Sultan's 
treasury, and received regular salaries. This system was on tlio 
whole rather worse for the people, and much worse f^ the 
government. A system of collection in kind must generally 
^engender speculation ; and, in the Mysore dominions, a host of 
fiscal harnies preyed on the vitals of the country. It has been 
calculated that rarely more than 60 per cent., on the fixed 
revenue, and often not more than 60 or even 40 per cent., found 
its way into Tippoo's coffers. The Mysore armies were rarely 
e'omposed of feudal contingents, but usually of troops receiv- 
ing pay from the state treasury. The Sultan's attention was 
herit rather on fortifications, than on operations of agricultural 
utility ; and the grand works of former dynasties were suffered 
to docay under the wasting influence of war. 

^Vo have thus touched upon the eventful annals of the three 
provinces, which were destined to be ruled by Munro. Wo 
have shown how they first belonged to the kingdom of Bijaya- 
nugur ; then to that of Mysore ; and lastly to the British empire. 
Wo can now deal with each province m detail, and with the 
results of British administration therein, 
oalem, or the Bara-mahal first claims notice, inasmuch as 
commenced his official career. At tho subversion 
‘ Biiayanugur empire, this district, vrith several others, was 
panted by the victors to tho descendants of the conquered 
)alLs, who, it will be remembered, resided at Annagundi. When 
IS last domain was tom away from them, the Bara-mahal for 
hands, first of a powerful Poligar, then 
sn P^^ Nawab, till it was annexed by Hydcr to My- 

Phis series of invasions had pretty well crushed and 
puivensed" the proprietors of the .soil : tmd, when the Briti.sh 
charge, all the agricultural classes hail 
111 > ^ same level of indigence and depression, 

people were represented as too poor to grow the bettor 
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kind of crops, such as cotton, sugar, or indigo. Munro, in one 
of his nrivate letters, says, The average rent of the whole 
body 01 farmers (i c., cultivators or tenants) is not more than 
ten pagodas each. I am pretty sure there is not a man amon? 
them who is worth £500^ and that, exclusive of thwr cattle, nin^ 
tenths of them have not got £5.'' Captain Alexander Read, 
with several assistants, among whom was our hero, Lieut. Munro| 
were deputed to settle the province. Their settlement was 
essentially i^otwar, and may be looked upon as a chefd^ceuvre of 
its kind. The system of course emanated from Captain Read 
Munro and his colleagues reduced it to practice. The state 
was held to be the sole landlord. No proprietory right was re- 
cognised as belonging to any individu^, not even the right of 
occuppcy. All intermediate farmers, located by former govern- 
ments, and all hereditary fiscal officers, were removed. No tliird 
or fourth estates were admitted as members of the body politic 
There were recognised but two estates, the crown and the cul*^ 
tivator. The lands of each tenant were re-let on fresh terais* 
every year.* The rents were assessed at 45 per cent on the 

f ross produce of the soil. The “ Village system"' was ignored. 

he plan of assessing the revenue of a village, and leav- 
ing the occupants and sharers in the estate to distribute the 
sum among tnemselves after their own fashion, was abolished 
Each man was entitled to a separate assessment for his particu- 
lar fields, and was taught to look up to the collector as his only 
liege lord. The revenue authorities, however, did so far ac- 
knowledge the difterent villages as fiscal divisions, inasmuch 
they reserved to themselves the right of holding the whole 
village jointly responsible for individual defalcations. But it 
does not appear that this right was ever exercised carcfiill} 
Surveys and detailed measurements were made in order that 
no field might elude the Ivnx-eyed vigilance of the taxing otiicer 
A verbal description of a system like this is easily given, 
but the idea is with difficulty realised or adapted to European 
modes of thought Can the reader picture to himself an Euro- 
pean collector in the position of a middleman in a myriad of 
estates, the agricultural patriarch of a million of people ? There 
are no farmers in the English sense of the term, no sub-division 
of labour, no capital. Each husbandman and his wife (for there 


* “ It la the uTUTersal custom in ln<lia, wherever collections arc made in kind. 
the proprietor should take one half the cross produce from the cultivator. In 

f arts of Ewope, where rents are collected in kind, the same custom prevail' 
dr instance, the Medietarii of the Roman Empire paid one half, and so do the Me- 
tayers of Modem Italy, of Tuscan) and Napic.s, of France and of Modem (ireecc. 
Vide Jones on Rent. 
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the women work Imrdcr even than tlic men) repair to the col- 
lector's office, and bar^n for their plot of land, consisting per- 
haps of only a few fimds which they can till with one plougli 
and a pair of bullocks, raise a scanty crop with little toil, and just 
uninage to pay their \jay, or ratlier keep with body and soul to- 
gether till the next season—when off they are again to the office 
on the look out, it may be, for other lands with other rents. The 
boasted solicitude of “ Mrs. Mother-coimtry," is nothing when 
compared with the load of “ atra cura,” which presses on the 
notwar collector. Indeed, as he must be for over in the sad- 
dle, riding about the fields and looking at the crops and pon- 
dering over the mysteries of tropical vegetation, the words of 
tlic poet become specially applicaole, “ Post Equitem sedot atra 
cura." Not a bullock dies, not a plough is bruken, not a mem- 
ber of a husbandman's family falls sick,* not a crop is blight- 
ed, ])ut he hears of it all. Our readers all know the immortal 
^advertisement, “ Wanted a governess," which has been para- 
phrased in this country to the tune of “ Wanted an engineer." 
The Madras Board of the la.st century might liavc advertised 
for a ryotwar collector as follows ; “Wanted a ryotwau collec- 
Tou !— The candidate must be a practical agriculturist, a steady 
rider and strong walker, a keen judge of cattle, an experienced 
iiind surveyor, a first-rate Vernacular linguist, a sound lawyer, a 
smart penman and a rare accountant. He must be a good work- 
man and general mason, and understand the mending of agri- 
cultuml implements, the excavation of wells, the taking of Ic- 
Vfls, the conducting the least amount of water over the greatest 
poNsible amount of surface. Ho must be versed in the weigli- 
ment of grain, and must bo well informed of tho latest prita's 
'plated in the market : — above all, ho must have a fine tcm])or, 
ail mmerturbable demeanour, and inexhaustible patience. No 
candidate need apply who has not all the above (lualilicatious.” 

apart, the Government of that day not only “ waiit- 
J'd such men, but got them— and turned their services lu (lie 
host account, 

‘Such briefly was the ryotwar settlement of Bara-mahal. Tho 
vanous fiscal experiments, of which this province became sub- 
•^C(|uently the theatre, we pass over in silence, because our hero 
not concerned in them. But we will notice one or tw o 
matures in this settlement to the carrying out of wliich Munro 
’ Id such efficient aid The operations of Colonel Bead and 

^*‘^**' fftrailies so far from ln-ing .1 to Hum, arc a i^rcat 

^ f is more common than to jfrant a a rciniasion of rent on the 
'li'l ^ ajfaiu he sa)S, “ a man complaiiK<| that hi*' wife had <li« <1, wlm 

ivrc wyjk than hit. best bullocK.” Letters, paa'‘i^n. 

y ^ 
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his coadjutors were extolled both in this country and at homo 
on account of the financial results which had been obtain- 
ed, the frauds which had been repressed, and the even-handed 
justice which had been secured to all. The system, admirably 
administered by these gentlemen as it was^^and adapted in many 
respects to a country just emerging from anarchy, no doubt, 
diet merit such a meed of praise. But it was also distin- 
guished by many tendencies, which the political economist 
must ever condemn. It absorbed half the produce of the soil, 
that is all the landlord’s profit, leaving nothing to the cultivator 
but the bare means of subsistence and the means of canning 
on husbandry. It subverted all local institutions. It ren- 
dered the Lmidation of classes a nullity, and a chance of in- 
dividual advancement nearly impossible. Being subject to 
annudi rc-adiustment, it deprived the people of all motive to 
exertion by denying them a beneficiary interest in the soil ; and 
thus put a stop to private enterprise. In short, it tended to 
keep the people in a perenniid state of national infiincy. It’ 
might teacli an aOTicultural population to bo contentedly 1 id [»- 
loss and peacefully humble, to remain in that blissful state of 
ignorance, wherein ’tis folly to be wise ; but it could never lend 
them on to material wealth, political prosperity, or intellectual 
progress. 

The circumstances, under wliich Canara was ceded to the Bri- 
t ish, have been already stated. Immediately after the cessitjii. 
Munro was ordered to take charge of the new province. Tbi> 
he did with a heavy heart. He had now been several years in tbo 
Bara-mahal. He had become attached to a district, whicli lio 
described as “ a romantic country, in which every tree and 
mountaiu has its charms for me.” In a subordinate position, 
and in a country where prosperity and order had been by do- 
greos ostablishou, he had found leisure for intellectual conver^o 
and studious recreation. All this must now he exchanged for a 
life of responsible toil and corroding care, in a province which 
ho despaired of raising from the depths of poverty and barba- 
rism. Ho had also indulged his taste for gardening. But no^v 
he was to bid forewell to his ^perics, his pine beds, and orango 
groves. Ho was to quit the Bara-mahal with its smiling valleys 
its tanks and rivulets, and to pitch his tent on the rocky tifob' 
land and gravelly champagne of Canara, deluged by torrents of 
never ceasing ram. 

Canara, more properly called Tulava, is a long narrow stnp 
of country, stretching along the Malabar Coast, about 200 mile> 
long and 50 broad ; and intersected by a chain of the Ohat 
mountains. It originally formed a division of the Malabiu 
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country. But it must not be confounded with the sister pro- 
vince of Malabar Proper, from which it widely differs in politi- 
cal institutions. Like Malabar, under the first Hindu monarchy, 
tlie lands were chiefly held on a feudal tenure by the martial 
race of Naira But, uiilike Malabar, the province had been from 
the fii’st subjected to a land tax. The kings of Canara filled 
their treasuries by a moderate land tax and customs duties 
oouibiued. The Zamorins of Malabar, from customs and similar 
taxes alone, supported a regal state, that filled the Portuguese 
emigrstntsof the 16th century with amazement. The first re- 
corded conciuest of Canara is that by the Pandyan princes of 
Madura. Tne Nairs of course on this occasion fought for their 
patrimonies with the same spirit, that, some centuries later, cost 
the British such an infinity of trouble in Malabar. But they 
wore rooted out : and their extirpation marks a social epoch iii 
the history of Canaiu In the year 1336, the Bijayanugur mo- 
^ narchs conq^uered the province from the Pandyans, and incor- 
porated it with the larger kingdom of Camata, or Canara. And 
thus it was, that the old name of Tulava was exchanged for that 
of CanarJL After the disruption of the Bijayanugur empire, it 
fill into the hands of the Bednore Rajahs, until it oecame a prey 
to the Mysore invader in 1 763. 

In this summary of Canarese events, nothing has been said 
of what might be termed its ecclesiastical history.* Wo sliall 
not recount the efforts by which the Romish Church aimed to 
establish an universal proselytism, by accommodating its prac- 
t jolt's to heathen usage, and by becoming, in a bad sense, all 
things to all men. Nor need we tell how the seminaries of Goa 
sent forth Concan priests by the hundreds to gather the people 
of Canara into the archbishop’s fold. But one economical re- 
sult of these Missionary operations (if they may be so called) 
should bo noticed here, namely, the hold upon the land which 
these Romanized heathens acquired. Native heathens in dress, 
manner, thought and ideas, they yet owned themselves sons of 
^ homage to the ecclesiastical authority, 

which centred in the Hierarchy of Goa. But the Romish tcacii- 
mg, though it may not have instilled much pure truth into 
the^ minds, yet seems to have disciplined their habits and 
maue them useful citizens. So manifest was their superiority 
m industry and intelligence over the Hindus and even the native 
f qrtugviese, that it soon became an object with the Tulava 
pnnees to induce these soi-disant Cliristians to settle on the 
land. Eighty thousand colonists were thus introduced ; and by 


* Vide Hough’s History of Clirijtianity iu India 
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degrees were vested with all the privileges that attach to land- 
ed proprietorship. But a “ dies irse” was at hand. The furj- 
of Tippoo, the arch Iconoclast, burst on their peaceful horned 
and fertile Helds. Their Churches were swept away by the saim* 
destroying hand, that had levelled the fairest monuments of 
Hindu architecture. The Clergy and Tiaity were driven out to- 
gether. Some were put .to the sword ; some were sent to stan e 
on desert islands ; some, who embraced Islamism, were allowed to 
keep their lands ; and some were thrown into the dungeons of 
Sermgapatam, there to rot and linger, till the European’ sword 
should slay the tyrant and set the captive free. After the tail 
of Scringapatam, many of these expatriated Christians retumod 
to pray lor indemnification at the hands of the British About 
15,006 axo said to have returned to Mangalore, one of the prin- 
cipal fowns in upper Canam. Munro, in his correspondonco, 
instances the case of 141 Christian proprietors, who had boon 
released from captivity at Seringapatam, and had revisited Canara, 
111 the hope of being reinstated in their former possessions. 

Such was the province, of which Captain Munro was ordered 
to developc the resources, and fix tlie taxation. To the last lie 
never overcame the dislike, which he had imbibed against his 
new charge. Indeed, the inhospitable region, tho poverty of 
the soil, which would grow nothing but rice and cocoaniit, tlio 
irregularity of all communication, and the difficulty of marching, 
were enough to try the temper of most men. Previously to the 
Mysore Government, the people had been well conducted and 
well governed. But recent events had sadly demoralized them. 
Unaldo to resist the tyranny of the Mysore rulers, they resolved 
to strike a bargain with their oppressors. Tippoo's officials 
when they practised fiscal extortion, were anxious to enrich 
themselves, and not their Government : and they thought, tliat, 
bv making common cause with the ryots, they might be able to 
cheat their employers more effectually. Combinations were ac- 
cordingly made between the people and the revenue officers to 
force the sovereign to reduce the taxation. Tlie profits of the 
reduction were of course shared between the conspiring parties. 
Tliis junction of forces was too much for the dechning energies 
of tho Mysore Government ; and, in two or three years, Tippoo s 
revenue >vent down fifty per cent When Munro gave out his 
determination of ignoring these reductions, and of raising the 
revenue to the standard at which it had originally stood, a mu- 
tinous spirit at once broke out, and an agncultimd strike was 
organized throughout tlie district Lands were thrown up, vil- 
lages deserted, and the doors barred against the revenue peons. 
Under similar circumstapees, the Mal^ar people betook them- 
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solves to overt rebellion, and drove the collector clean out of the 
j^ro^*ince. But Miinro contrived to manage the Canareso. Some 
were conciliated; others were punished ; and at length the whole 
muss were brought to terms. Thus, the way was cleared for a 
settlement. « 

In adjusting these matters in a newly conquered coun- 
tr}^ there arc always two main questions to be decided : first- 
Iv, what proportion of the gross ]>roduce of the soil shall bo 
the limit of the Government demand ? Secondly, who is the pro- 
prietor of the land ?— Government, or the people If the latter, 
who are the parties entitled to engage with Government for the 
payment of the revenue, and to be recognized in consequence 
as o\\Tiers of the soil ? In shorter words, the questions may bo 
put thus How much shall the Government take, and from 
whom ? On the manner, in which these questions may be de- 
cided, will mainly depend the future prosperity of the province. 
Wo shall shew, that, in the case of Canara, Munro decided them 
riglitly. Let us take the first question, namely, how much shall 
Oovcniment demand as its share out of the gross produce. The 
share fixed by the primeval Hindu legislators is one-sixth. This 
ndc originally held good in Canara. The Pandyan conquerors, 
however, took ten per cent, in addition to this amount ; and so 
did the Bijayamigur kings, until the law-giver, Vidyaranya, arose, 
and threatened with eternal damnation any prince who should 
exact more than one-sixth. After his death, however, the Bijaya- 
migur kings remodelled their land-tax. Hitherto the Govem- 
niunt share had been paid in kind. This was commuted to a 
money payment, which they regulated, however, by the old stan- 
dard of one-sixth. But they enhanced their income by an in- 
genious device. The priesthood, they said, was entitled to a 
share. And so in fact it was. This snare the crown would col- 
lect, and support the sacerdotal establishment. Thus the Bijay- 
snagur monarchs raised their share from one-sixth to one- 
fourth. Their successors, the Bednore Rajahs, took ten per cent, 
again in excess of this. Hyderand Tippoo, of course, went upon 
fheir usual tack, and exacted the maximum that can be got out 
C'f land, namely, one-half the produce. But, after a few years, 
this plan was defeated, as we have seen, by the conspiracies of 
fhc ryots and the revenue officers. But even then, what with 
pft}Tncnts to the Government and payments to the revenue ofH- 
cors, the people must have paid one-third, or even more. Our 
readers will now be able to judge of the propriety of Munro's 
taxation, which was calculated at one-fourtn on average estates, 
one-third on the best estates, and at onc-fiftb, onc-seventh, aiul 
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even one-tenth on those estates, which, from impoverishment or 
from any other cause, might be deemed fitting objects for indul- 
gcnce. Ine exact amount of gross produce at any given time it 
would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain. 
numberless records turned up in all quartejs. The amount realiz- 
ed, annually, under former Governments, and the principles 
on which that amount had been fixed, were easily discovered 
And thus a trustworthy, though approximate, standard was ob- 
tained. Moreover, statements bad been preserved of the receipts 
in those days, when pa 3 rments were made in kind. Th6 rates, 
at which the landlords had leased their lands, were discovered 
from the village account books. Thus Munro had seldom any 
difficulty in ascertaining, for any particular estate, the sum which 
would, be equivalent to one-third, one-fourth, or onc-tifth of 
the gross produce. Viewing all the proportions together, it ap- 
pears that Munro's taxation fell at the average rate of one- 
quarter on the ^oss produce. We have seen that one-quarter, 
was also the snare demanded by the best of all the native 
Governments, namely, that of Bijayanugur. Under that system, 
cultivation had flourished, the people had lived contentedly, 
the land had become saleable, had risen in the market, and had 
been sold at 1 0, 20, and even 80 years’ purchase. Munro mi^^ht 
reasonably suppose that the same results would ensue under 
his system ; and hence we may pronounce his arrangements on 
this point to have been fair and just. 

Let us next take the second question, namely. Who was the 
proprietor, and from whom was the Government to collect its 
revenue ? From the earliest ages the Canarese had asserted the 
ownership of their fields. The assertion of this right had been 
sanctioned by their successive Governments, who, indeed, often 
ratified the same by royal patents. Every transfer of real 
property had been scrupulously registered and sacredly preserv- 
ed. Parchment was frequently considered a too perishaDle ma- 
teriaL The contracts were often inscribed on plates of copper, 
or engraven on slabs of stone. Well might Munro declare, that 
in no country of Europe were such title-deeds to be found, as in 
Canara All documents, inscriptions, and records were inspected 
and collated by Munro. Those, who could judicially prove their 
title to the ownership of the land, were admitted to engage for the 
revenue. The labour, that this involved, may be imagined from the 
fact, that, within a year, settlements were made in 45,000 estate'; 
Nor wore the cultivators and sub-tenants forgotten. Their hold- 
ings were marked out and their rents were fixed with reference 
to past payments, in order that rack-renting might be prevented 
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111 future. ITiese arranfferaents were not made for any fixed 
term, but were to last as long as Government might like to keep 
them up. . 1 ^ 

Munro had administered Canara for more than fourteen 
months, when the Bajpglidt territory was ceded. Having never 
overcome his dislike of Canara, he induced the authorities to 
remove him to the ceded districts. Before following him to his 
new destination, we would di-awthe reader’s attention to the car- 
dinal points of difference between the systems of Bara-mahal 
and Canara. In the former the crown was landlord ; the peo- 
ple were Metayers ; the revenue swallowed up half the nrocluce. 
In tho latter, a distinct class was admitted as standing oetween 
the crown and the cultivator ; and, in order that this privilege 
should not bo a mere sounding title, a share of one-fourth tlio 
produce was allowed as landlord’s profit, inasmuch as Gfovem- 
luont demanded only one-quarter for itself. 

Major Munro was appointed to the ceded districts in 1800. 
’Those districts formed a compact territory, situated above tho 
groat Glidt range (hence the name of llalagh^t) and be- 
tween the rivers Tdmbtiddra and Kishna. The preceding pages 
may have helped to show, that few parts of India could bo more 
historically interesting, inasmuch as tho mins of Bijayanugiir 
and Aunagundi lay within its limits. When tho arms of tho 
league against Bijayanugiir were crowned with victory (a leaguo 
as inqxirtant to the fortunes of Lower India os the league of 
(.'ambray was to those of Italy) tho Balaghdt territory fell to 
the share of the Golconda king, whose succeasors were afterwards 
bettor knoivn as the Nizams of Hyderabad. But soon a class 
of half independent chieftains, named Poligars, sprung up 
and liaffled the efforts of every regular Government, llius, 
while the extremities of the Bijayanugiir empire formed them- 
selves into orderly principalities, feuds and distractions reigned 
at the centre. "WLen all the Deccan monarchs owned a nomi- 
nal allemancG to tho Great Mogul, the Balagh^it was included 
in the chart of Aumngzebe’s uominions. When tliat empire 
"as, in its turn, dismembered, and tho Mahrattas aspired to 
tmiversal supremacy, they also demanded tribute from tho Ni- 
zam s dominions. Whether they always got it or not, wo do not 
venture to affirm. At length Hyder wrested these districts from 
Inc Nizain. And when lAppoo in 1793 was forced to give one 
f’hco of his dominions to tho English, and another slice to their 
ally, the Nizam, these districts were restored to tho latter, by 
"horn affain they were ceded to tho British in 1800. 

Few districts had finer natural advantages, but none had 
suffered more. For two centuries and q half, the Balaghdt had 
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boon the tlicatre of incessant war. The suifacc of the eaitli 
liad been clean swept bv destroying armies, till at last scam* 
a tree reared its head from a bare soil, that had once beeu 
crowned with groves and forests. The various Governments 
had vied with each other in mismanag^ent Each succes- 
sive ruler was worse (if possible) than the last. The acme of mis- 
govemment, however, seems to have been reached, when ihe 
Nizam (in Munro's words) turned loose a mutinous and un- 
paid soldieiT, at the reaping season, to collect their pay from 
the villages.^' 

A retrospect of the past, then, was not likely to make the fu- 
ture prospects of the Balaghdt look encouraging : . “ existiue 
circumstances” made them look still worse. Wien Munro took 
charge^, gaunt Famine was stalking abroad in the land. From 
long impunity, the Poligars had become quite rampant in re- 
bellion, and were all up in arms. The resources of tne country 
had been over-rated by the Government, who had been inisloJ 
by the schedules given in by Tippoo. More therefore wib' 
expected of the new territory than it could pay. The Central 
Board of Revenue distrusted Mimro ; and an outcry was raised that 
the revenue was being assessed too lightly. This wwe an ucly 
aspect, in as much as a collector hacf been lately removed from 
his appointment, because it was ascertained that his taxation 
had been too easy. Tlio following passage, from a letter of 
Munro’s to one of the members of the board, shews how much 
lie had to dread being misunderstood : — “ If I leave room for 
* my successor to raise the revenue, it would be said that I allow- 
‘ ed the people to defraud the Government. If I raise all the 
‘ country can pay, and he could raise no more, it would be then 
^ said that I oppressed the people for the sake of exhibiting a 
‘ high settlement.” 

Snortly afterwards the Mahrattawar broke out, and the bala- 
ghdt became one of the main granaries that was to feed the 
army which fought at Assayo. Thus commissariat duties came 
crowding thick upon Munro. And all this time he had to 
counteract with Argus-like watchfulness the intrigues and con- 
spiracies of the Pongars. In such a state of things, anything 
like a settlement of flie revenue was out of the question. Munro 
and his assistants travelled about the country, and collected 
whatever revenue they could. When the country b^n to 
recover itself under the healing influence of moderation and 
order, ho made at first what is technically termed, a Moitzahmn 
settlement, that is, the revenue was assessed, not upon imli'^- 
duals, but jointly upon the inhabitants of a vumzah, or parisli 

But the Poligar (lue^tion demanded the most earnest atten 
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■|i„n. Our readers probably know that a Poligar, the chief of a 
I’ollam or lief, is a feudal lord. The term corresponds to a 
iiiron of the middle ages of Europe. It is needless here to 
trace the rise and prevalence of feudal institutions in the 
South Indian Penin^a, It is enough to say that, in younff 
states, feudalism is a pillar of strength ; m old stato, an 
engine of destruction and a precursor of decrepitude ’ Its 
aoint featm-es were exhibited in tire Balngh^t country which 
abounded with Poligars, and adjoined that part of the 
Northern Sircars, which was styled, par excellence, the Po- 
ligar country These Poligars belonged to three classes 
Some were Byaymugur prinew of royal blood ; some were 
the old feudal chiefis of the Bijayanugur sovereigns ■ others 
were iipstaite wlio had been originally the paid governors of 
districts, and had gradually obtained such a hold and’ .status 
111 their provinces, as enabled them to assume indoncndencc 
for two eentunos they hal successfully contended in the cause 
ol anarchy, fhey now hoped to set the British iiowcr at dc- 
taneo. iii the same manner as they had braved cWv (lovcrn- 
niciit .since the fall of Bijayanugur. Their own noiglihoiirhood 

0 coumoriiey kept in a perpetual state of turmoil They ca- 

ll, cd overtly and covertfy with all the foes of the new (JoVern- 
n, u -i . .JT®**, ‘•*® Mahrotta confederacy, which was 

1 l" n if ‘'f ’^’'‘7 fomented the spilh 

a id kiincd the flame, that burst forth at the mutiny of VeLro 

a m.'- thL^'f T' ®='‘i"g««hed in some 

01 other , and Munro resolved to tame them by conciliation 

« force. It was declared tlmt all Ihligars nnZ kS ?£ 
trtbuto and collected from tlio oc- 
_ ants of the land no more than the rent fixed by the collector 
tlio collector, .^s rcpLenta iW 
0 fmvernment Those, who did not like to appear in person 

hTr^te ‘“Jer Gcneml Campbell to coereo 

■etai-^f^^'’i wasfcared that the PohW though their 

•dn r their forts ismantlcdr would 

Icstrerinf il ^ "f .listurbaiicc, 

)cas.sn^,^^ p^o of the countiy wherever they went. The 
nilitii T "f ® therefore armed and trained so as to form a rustic 

mck oi’it tllfi? v"* •''i to hunt and 

'cen iwLn V ^ !u®- the jungle, as soon as they should have 
he riimrn? *®“' strongholds by the regular troop.s. By 
JctXZ f f ‘'*®’'® '“«“'i‘es, the Poligars wore e^ 

lome worrt 1*®^“® *^‘ 1 ®® '''®''® ®''®''- **■'‘'' 3 ' 'hsopprared 

were placed m confinement. The majority surrendered. 
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and were graciously permitted to resign their property, and to 
languish in the obscurity of private life. Of those, who obeyed 
from the first, a few were pensioned off, and the rest were al- 
lowed to manage their Pollams. 

Munro and his assistants had now leisure to push forward 
their improvement of their province, and to avail themselves of 
its resources. The Mouzahwari settlement was considered mere- 
ly as a “pis-aller” for the nonce. The pacification of the coun- 
try having been effected, a more searching method of taxation 
was adopted Every estate and field was surveyed, ami soils 
were classified. A money-rent was fixed for each holding. Pro- 
prietorship was not recognized as pertaining to any occupant. 
For ages in fact, throughout these distracted provinces, there 
had b^en no such thii^ as property in land, or m anything else. 
Men, who had with difficulty sustained a bare existence, and had 
thought themselves lucky it they could eat their daily bread in 
peace, had not the heart to vaunt about rights and property.^ 
They therefore claimed nothing : and Munro inferred irom this* 
that they had a right to nothing. But the constitution of tlie 
villages ; the system by which the villagers portioned out their 
fiscal burdens amongst themselves ; the manner, in which tiir-y 
always met for the settlement of their affair’s, whenever a lull in 
the political tempest gave them any breathing time (all which 
things Munro himself most graphically described) clearly 
shewed, that hero, as elsewhere, proprietory communities had on- 
ginally existed. That possession is nine-tenths of the law may 
bo a sound maxim ; but there are of course limits to its applica- 
tion. It was true, that proprietory ri"ht in land had not been 
exercised for centuries. But neither hacl similar rights with regard 
to any thing else been securely exercised. Personal property 
was not in consequence declared null and void : why then shuuhl 
real property bo so declared ? In regard to the rate of taxa- 
tion, the occupants were treated as mere cultivator’s— the full 
half share of the produce being demanded by the collector. The 
system, as administered by Munro, answered wonderfully. The 
cessation of hostilities, and the suppression of rapine and dis- 
order, not only restored the connacnce of those already em- 
ployed upon the land, but brought a vast number of un- 
employed liands into the market. Cultivators were induced 
to flock from all quarters, and to make their homes in the 
new province. Lands, that had lain fallow ever since the 
fall of Biiayanugur, were now brought under the plough- 
By the close oi the sixth year since the accession oi 
the Company’s rule, the annual rent-roll was raised from ten to 
seventeen lakhs of starj^agodas. We may admire the stirnng 
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euor|^ 7 , that exterminated the enemies of peace. But we should 
atlmire still more the under-current of sustained exertion and 
uevor-sleeping watchfulness, that, year after year, tended the 
Diiiiutest concems of the province, till its resources were finally 
exjmntled; the accuracy and evenness, with which the fiscd 
burdens were adjusted, both in years of famine and years of 
plenty ; and the firmness and foresight, with which, in spite of 
clamorous impatience and envious cavilling, a lenient policy 
was pursued at first, in the assurance that its expediency would 
be justified by the abundant results of futm'e years. TOether 
liis theories were right or wrong, the result of Munro's rule in 
the ceded districts stood forth as a monument of administra- 
tive genius. But the loud praises, which were eventually sound- 
ed forth by the Home and Local Governments, fell not so 
jikiasantly on his well tuned ear, as the noiseless murmur of 
gnUitude, that swelled, as it rose, from the hearts of a contented 
people, or as the anproving voice of his own conscience, which 
told him tliat he mxd, with Christian* patience, done his duty 
in evil report, until at length he was able to do it in good 
report l ie people familiarly called him their “ Father.’^ In- 
di‘ed they had good reason to do so. 

Ho wound up his administration of the ceded districts by 

Tnt Gon™mcnt, wLich wai 

o«over 0 ily partially adopted. He recommended that a i.ro- 

InuMr revenue rates should 

1 a holr^f^ ff Government 

nroihiee T from one-half to one-third of the gro.ss 

iron ““oultivatcd land Govcniment 

ha.l hck ''’'® immense strides which 

cnlti irX kn f m cultivation, it was supposed that the 

it was hnniT Ji, I* one-third of the cultivatea And 

lands miglit cause all these 

-i- 

di.stricts"'“Hn*® >“ ‘l‘« oo*!®'! 

setaiil iirP *c“ cxcmplarily for seven years, ho 

o^ihhrS^T'?'^- Tr o1liees,whicl/he filled 

the di^l 5^® province, of which he was chai^-ed with 
tive nirt Afv administration. The most instruc- 

part 01 hi3 career closes hero. It may therefore bo not 

l’''’"* "“i »"'* I'M conduct WM hvnrinWr rejolatod'by 
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amiss to review some of the principles of the public polio? 
which wo have endeavoured to sketch. 

Wo all know that Englishmen carry with them to eYer\' 
clime the “ spirit of party/' which our home institutions uni- 
versally engender. And, accordingly, tly)se, who have from 
choice or profession, studied Indian finance, have loved to com- 
bat in the arena of fiscal politics. While half the Company’s 
servants were contending on the battle-field ; the other half 
were contending in the recesses of the Council Chamber or the 
study, about the question — Who is the real landlord ? This paper 
warfiire has rivalled in skill, nower, and pungency, the oral ilis- 
putations, in which the schoolmen of the middle ages used to 
indulge. The result of these gladiatorial exliibitions has hem, 
that a mass of information has been culled and gathered to- 
gether ; that a few ill-fated experiments were made at first ; ami 
that eventually a ^ound and intelligent policy has mot with 
general adoption. Tliero have been the Crown party, the Ryot^ 
party, and the Zemindar party. But these parties merely represent* 
the tlieoretical extremes, towards which opinions may uiveryo 
And in this, as in many other disputed matters, it may be safel) 
believed, that those are nearer the truth, who belong to no clitpie, 
who o.xtract the pure ore and reject the dross in the opinions 
of every party, and whom the red-hot advocate of either siilo 
would uosignate “ Trimmers."* 

Munro’s practice and writings have been constantly np- 
pcaletl to as furnishing evidence on these debated points 
Those, who aftinn that the crown is sole landlord, and 
the ryot has no property in the land, eagerly quote Munro 
as their chief witness. Now, it is very true that Munro car- 
ried out in the Bara-mahal a system, which did not recog- 
nize any pro[)rietoiy right as pertaining to the ryot, ami 
that he a.s.serte(l the same thing with respect to the ceded dh- 
tricts and tho Deccan. But he only held this opinion ^utli 
regard to these particular localities, and not with regard to 
India generally. For he not only declared the Canarese ryi^^ 
to 1)0 proprietors ; but he also expended especial laboiu* aiul 
deep research to prove their titles indisputably. And, during 
the last year of his life, when from the height of hi.s great po- 
sition ho was siu'veying the results of his wide experience ami 
splendid career, ho recorded his conviction that the Kyot i'' 
the real proprietor of the soil : while in the ceded districts, wRerc 
he believed that the right had become extinct, or perhaps Rad 

• Those, who have studied tlic last great narrative of the Revolution, know tbt 
full historical significance, which attaches to tlie epithet— “ Trimmer.’’ 
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never come into regular existence, he recommended that it 
should bo conferred on the ryot. 

We have before started our belief that he need not havo 
hesitated from the evidence before him, to declare that there 
was such a thing landed property in this province. But 
j enough has been said to shew that he was one of those, 

! who believe that proprietary rights are to bo found in India! 
11 c seems to have arrived at this most just conclusion, 
partly from having discovered that landed transfers Imd 
been effected generation after veneration ; partly from what 
ho had seen of the imperishable village communities ; and 
partly from having invariably found the ryot enjoying the 
jmvilcge of occupation, as long as he continued to pay his 
revenue. In fact this right of occupation, subject to the pay- 
ment of a land tax (which is admitted even by a hrero section 
of those who deny the ryot s proprietory titic), is almost tanta- 
^ mount to ownership. For property of all kinds, and in all 
countries, is held on the condition, that it shall ho liable to taxa- 
tion. But Munro discarded one of the most valuable sources 
of evidence upon this subject, namely, the Statute-Books of tho 
ancient Hindu Lawgivers, which liave come down to us. Tlio 
liyots pronrietory title can certainly be proved out of tlio 
mouth of these sages. And why should they not be believed ? 
liiesebooksdepict manners and customs, tho traces of whieli 
are (lisccmiblo to this very day. Their descriptions of political 
uistitutions have been marvellously verified by tho cxperionco 
e ages, ihey may therefore claim confidence, when they eiiun- 
ciatji what were tho rights and interests in land. 

, Munro has also been looked upon as an advocate for oxcos- 
f^ivo bwation, and an expounder of the doctrine, that the Crown 
s entitled to half the gross produce of the land. Wo arc hai my 
completely rebutted, and that 
opinions, that can justify such a 
n 1011. Hoiycver he certainly did think that the ancient tax- 
1 much heavier than is generally siip- 
plQi-nii . ^ l|iw-books, which have just been mentioned, dc- 
one-sixth. This Munro dislielievcd 
iff], ^i^reasonably. The only reason assigned was this, that, 
m^nf really been no more than one-sixth, the pay- 

1 argument 

to n f • by several writers, who point to the obvious 

cnllo^f 1 ' ^ countries a proportion of one-tenth has been 

in tin ] therefore, that payments were made 

anr? taxation must have been heavy 

his evnn to some such proportion as onc-half. Besides 
* pencnce in Canara ought to have ftimisheclhim with ample* 
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confirmation of the dictum, that the Hindu monarch's share is 
one-sixth. Munro, however, asserted theoretically the State’s 
right to a half share only, where, in default of other proprie- 
tors, the State was uncjuestionably the sole landlord — as in the 
Bara-mahal. And this proposition is not incorrect, provided ii 
can be really shown, that in the paiticula/ province the State is 
the sole landlord, de facto and de jure. In such a case, the 
half share collected by the State is not strictly speaking entiroly 
revenue. It is half revenue and half rent : inasmudi as the 
State stands in the double position of king and proprietor. 
And the possibility or probability of error lies, not m the 
amount demanded, but in the fundamental premise, that tlit^ 
State is the sole landlord. The latter proposition is whnii. 
facie, to our thinking, suspicious, and ought to be strongly suli- 
stantia^cd before it can claim acceptance. But if the State is 
indeed sole landlord, then it may demand the one-half sliare 
without any violation of prescriptive custom. In Canara, where 
he found proprietors, Munro fixed the assessment at one-fouilh ’ 
In the ceded districts, when he recommended that proprietors 
should be recognized, ho added that the one-half share shoiilil 
bo reduced to one- third. There is no doubt that the state can- 
not consistently demand a one-half share from any propnetnr. 
For tlien ho ceases to be proprietor, inasmucli as the iandlerLl’s 
profits are absorbed in the public revenue. The cultivator iiiiht 
dways have one-lialf And, if the State takes the other half, 
what becomes of the proprietor ? 

On the other hand, it would be hardly correct to as- 
sume, that now-a-days, wherever the land is taxed wth more 
than one-sixth, it is burdened more heavily than it used 
to be imder the old Hindu polity. One-sixth was no doubt 
the king’s share. But we believe that the land was also 
saddled with ecclesiastical charges, wdiich, under the Brah- 
minical system, were considerable. It had also to support more 
Police establishments than at present Moreover, the legislatoi's 
admitted that, in time of war, or any other public emergenev. 
the king might take one-fourth, or even one-third. Wo have 
little doubt, therefore, that on the whole the land was cluirged 
with payments equalling one fourth of the gross produce. The 
land-tax, though almost unknown to modem Europe, has been 
the mainstay of many primeval empires, and oi nearly all 
Asiatic Governments ; and the subjoined table* of its amount 


• The following are works of reference, which may be most easily consulted bj 
any on^ who may be disposed to verify the facta and figures of this table '.—Jonf* 
Rent, Beerm'i Reseairheg, Smith's AntiquUy, Wilkinson > Egypt, Brigs on ths 
,iax, Davis's Ckinets, Hamilton's \jfasettser, 4*c. 
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in different countries may help to elucidate the point under 

discussion 


Persian Empire 

Persia (modern) 

Egypt (ancient or jiodern) 
Roman Empire ....i. ....... 

Greece 

Athens 

Carthage 

Bnrman Empire 

Turkey 

China 

Modern Greece 

Levitical Lands,..,,. 

India (ancient) 


t 

Iff 


.(decumm) (fruit lands) } 
...(d€«ara,) also J and { 
Tff 

i (m time of war) 

^ff 


4 

.(tithe) 

h i f 


From this it would seem that in India larger portion of 
tlio rtivenue has been always drawn from tho land than in 
•other countries in Asia. It docs not of course follow, that, be- 
ctmse the land-tax has been higher here than elsewhere, tlie 
peeplo liavo been more heavily taxed. Tho Cingalese for in- 
stance aro more heavily taxed than tho Bengalis, and yet their 
land-tax is much lighter. Direct taxation, in wjiich must bo 
included the land-tax, is just that kind of taxation, which poli- 
tieal economists most disapprove of ; and one of tho most won- 
•lerful circumstances, connected with tho wealth of India, is the 
inannor in which it has grown for ages under so great a load of 
direct taxation. And so it may continue to grow, as long as 
I he State demand does not exceed ono-fourth, or even one-third, 
ja the poss produce of the land. The present demand, wo 
hclicve, 111 nearly all tho Bengal Presidency and in a great por- 
lien of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, ranges from ono- 
'juith to one-third ; and we have seen that this is tho proba- 
e amount also demanded in that halcyon antiquity, to which 
modern philanthropists are so fond of reverting. It has been 
10 fashion to talk about the fabled wealth of India, as having 
vanished ; and about the vitality of tho country, as having been 
^ excessive taxation. These are cheap assertions, 

' iich have ccrtoinly never been proved, but wliich it is difficult 
0 disprove arithmetically because tho primeval monarchies 
t'h publishing statistics. But we imagine 

at if the patriarchal lawgivers, ^^anuand Vidyaranya, or if tho 
pnnccs of Kanouj and Bijayanugur, could for a short time 
^o-vi.sit the earth, and be carried through India as it now is ; if 
oy could be shewn our ports, docks, arsenals, and magazines, 
cantonments, our buildings and public works ; if they could 
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have oxj)kiued to them our machinery of Government, the vast 
(ixpcndi ture and the immense sums that have been drained off to 
the mother country ; if they could view the face of the countn , 
and seethe cultivated plains, where, thousands of years ago, tliey 
used to chase the tiger and the elephant if they could observe 
tlie forest sinking 'neath the stroke of the woodman's axe, the jun- 
gle broken up by the plough share and the harrow, and the wild 
beast retiring to his distant lair before the march of advancing 
civilization then, although they might miss the gaudy splen- 
dour of antioiiity, yet they would surely confess that Grod ht'kl 
blessed the labours of the foreigner with unexampled succesfi, 
and that verily these Feringhis were “lonls of the tliree 
worlds.” 

In connexion with the principles above discussed, one ques- 
tion A^ould naturally suggest itself, namely, Shall the revenue 
Ijo collected in kiud, or in money? Wo answer, in money nf 
course. Munro’s example furnished a similar reply. He always 
fixed money-rents, and never attempted to appraise? tlio .sUikI* 
ing cron, or to dole out a moiety of the stored grain ; and In* 
])i)inte(Uy testified to the demoralization invariably ])rodnccil 
by such a system.* It may indeed bo more accurate and in 
bad seasons nmro favourable to the cultivator, as it is basc'd on 
the actual, not upon the probable, out-turn. It may be pr(‘f« r- 
rt?d by the more ignonmt and indolent class of culdvatoi’s. lint 
it has a tendency to establish an in(|uisitorial tymnny in every 
village. It hatches a vile brood of corruptions and j>eoulatioi^. 
wbieb ])rey alike on the State andtlie jieasant. It bal)itnates tlio 

□ lie to low cunning, and teaclies them to engagi? with the 
ic officers in a ceaseless contest of deception and knavery 
The easli system may bo not quite so discriminating, but it 
more st mightfonvard, more sensible, and more workable, ll 
may press bard occasionally upon individuals, but for tho mass 
it will enforce moderation. It has been found that collections 
in kind may be made up to tho highest amount the land can 
])ossibly boar : but, if a money rent bo raised up to the same 
culminating ])oint, it breaks down directly. In fixing money 
pa}Tnents, therefore, a margin, as it were, must always bo left in 
favour of the tax-payer If 

♦ Europe has however witnessed systems more demoralizing-. Passing over tin 
slave lalmur of ancent times, wc may adiluce the fergand Lalxjur Rents j«ievalent m 
Pnissia, Russia, and the Austrian Empire. 

t Tho^o remarks on rents In kind ami money api'U onU to Indu They nnglii 
not be appUoable in F.urope. The Metayers of se\ri.»l Kurope.ui provinecs in.iy 
classed with tho happiest peasantries In the world ; and the Irish Cottiers (who hie 
umler a cash sjstcm) with the most raLsorsblc. But it has been stated in the 
te\t that money payments cannot be pushed so far a.s collections in kind. And 
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There is one more point in Mimro's administi'ation, wbieli 
•e([iiires a word or two of notice. Ho foimd the village system 
?ver}’whcre in operation : but ho never tried to avail hiin- 
of its aid. Its nrinciple was that the State should tix 
ho revenue of the village, which revenue the villagers would 
[hen divide amongst themselves. This seems reasonable : 
because tliereby Government is saved much trouble and ex« 
[►onse both in collecting and assessing, and the villagers could 
110 doubt make a mum better division than the collector, 
[t is a* trite maxim, that the Government should never do 
for people what they can do for themselves. No court of 
justice m any country would dream of trying a cause, which 
,\)nkl bo decided by arbitration. By parity of reasoning, what 
is the use of Goveniment pcrjdexing itself with fiscal minutiie, 
ivhich the people themselves can clear olF? Moreovhr, it 
is evidently a mistake to keep a nation.in political h'ad- 
iig-strings, or to tie it to the apron of a maternal Govern- 
lacuts It is surely better that tliey should learn local self- 
.rovernment and self-taxation. The village system exactly eflccU 
:his : and, when Munro rejected its co-opomtion, ho h^t drop an 
useful instrument, by which the people might bo led on to 
manly indopondenco, and threw into the shade an institution 
hat was eminently popular, aud on which were centred all thos(i 
li'iUngs, that, in other countries, find a vent in jiatriotisiii or 
hvalty. 

Tlu' remainder of Munro s career, from 1807 to 1824, usiTuI 
ind lirilliant as it was, did not relate to any princijilo of lasting 
inportancc. Wo shall not therefore expatiate on Ids labours in 
he Law Commission, his services in the Pindari and Biirrrios<i 
ivars, or his government in Madras. Wo will merely follow him 
:o his grave in the ceded districts. Ho had left those districts 
IS a collector ; he returned to them seventeen years aftenvards 
vs the Governor of the Presidency. He was on tlni eve of 
'etuming, full of years and honours, to his native land, 
ivhither he had sent his wife aud children before him. But he 
resolved to take one last tour in that province, whi(di was (ui- 
Icarcd to him by every as.sociation, tliat has cluinns for a noble 


t may bo, that in Iivland, an attempt has been too often m.vio to extraet the 
p'eatest poRsibIc amount from tfio I.itnl in the Hhap<* of money, and hence may ariae 
me of the many eauBOs which ileprcHs tlje IriBli peasantry. However thin tn.ay be, 
he example of' Iri*h miBery, of uvictiona, proccuoB, djstraintH, and ite^tfary, haa 
•H'judiceil the public mind a*fainHt money rent* in jfcncrah and rendered the Cottier 
i\8tem a B>nonyme for oppression and dwtro*«. Thns the money rent system ha«t 
md its faults set forth in strong; relief, and has Wen visite*! witli uurcservwl eemsure 
»hich is not umvcraally deserved), while its merits have been left uuobseried. 

• A 1 
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and aspiring mind. Thither he proceeded with a few attendants 
at the hottest season of the year. He had scarcely arrive(i 
when, at a place called Gooty, he was stricken with cholera, and 
died in a few hours. Thousands of people had crowded to see 
the man, whom they still remembereci by^tho name of “ Father." 
Tint the solemn booming of the minute guns from the Fort, of 
Gooty announced, in tones of thunder, to the weeping inhabi- 
tants, that their bcneflictor was numbered with the dean. Many 
graves of great men have been honoured with all the pornn 
and circumstance of a public fimeral ; but what tomb could 
lie more honoured than his, over which a rose a choultry, ljuilt 
by the natives of the district, and shaded by a grove which 
they had reverentially planted ? A great Poet has said, it is 
meet that a “ lover of nature" should bo buried amidst the 
sipenery he loved to look upon. Far mceter is it, that a great and 
good governor should lay liis bones among the people whom he 
nad beneficently ruled, and have his last resting place amon,!^ 
the scenes of his labours. Merciful was the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, which so ordained his death, that his tomb might stand 
as a visible memorial and example before his successors, and 
cause the remembrance of his actions to bo enshrined in tlio 
afh'ctions of distant generations. 

India has but one more grave like this to show. !Many of 
our readers may have seen the unpretending monument en'ctod 
by the Government at Bhdgulpur to the memoiy of Cl(iV(‘laiid, 
with a bri(.‘f inscription, that tmls how he established tlie (dni- 
pany’s dominion in the hearts of the Hill Tribes. The public 
cdiaracters of these two men were much alike. We gather iVoiu 
Miinro's l(4ters at Canara, that the inspiriting example of 
Glevi'land in Bengal neiwed him to the task of winning over 
the minds of the people. Both these good men, so akin in 
thought, in aspiratioii, and in active life, were buried umh r 
similar circumstances : in death they were not divided. The 
greatest of Indian scholai*s has written, that it is men that con- 
st itut<‘ a Suite. When the Company shall tusk for a renewal of 
the Charter, may not ono of its claims to public confidence 
and sympathy bo this, that its services have produced such 
men as Muiiro and Cleveland ? 
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Art. VI. — The Law rehting to Officers in the Army. By U, 

Prendergast, Esq.^ Barrister at Law. 

** The laws being given, (quoth Jeremy Bentliam), why has 
‘ the legislator prepared them? The answer is simple, as it 
‘ is incontestable : ^ with the intention that each disposition 
‘ should be present to the minds of all those who are interested 
‘ in the knowledge of it, at the moment in which this know- 
‘ ledge* may furnish them with motives for regulating their 
‘ conduct.’ For this purpose it is necessary — 1. That the code 
‘ be prepared altogether in a style intelligible to the com- 
‘ inonest understanding. 2. That every one may consult and 
‘ find the law of which he stands in need, in the least pcesihle 
‘ time. 3. That for this purpose the subjects be detached 
‘ from one another, in such manner that each condition may 

find that which belongs to itself, separated from that which 
‘ belongs to another. 

“ * Citizen,’ says the legislator, ‘ what is your condition ? arc 
‘ you a father? — open the chapter ‘of fathers.’ Arc you 
‘ an agriculturist? — consult the cnapter ‘of agriculturists.’ ’ 

“ This rule is both simple and satisfying. Once announced, 
‘ it is comprehended ; it cannot be forgotten. All legislators 
‘ ought to follow so natural a method, says philosophy. Not 
‘ one of them has ever dreamt of it, replies the lawyer.” 

Far as we arc from having any such well-arranged code 
as yet promulgated either for England or India, wc liail with 
pleasure every attempt to remedy the defects of diffuse hap- 
liazard legislation and of undefined judge-made law ; and 
whoever endeavours to remove or to simplify the dithculties, 
under which any particular class or condition laliours, in (*on- 
secpiencc of the want of systematic arrangement, and of the 
absence of well-defined principles and laws, performs a service' 
of no mean value. If this be the case, where the states or 
conditions are those of the ordinary relations of life, towards 
which there can exist no popular prejudice, and whose rights 
and obligations are not only universally acknowledged, but 
(forming the cementing bond of society) have been the ob- 
jects of primary solicitude both with the legislator and the 
judge, how much more necessary is it, where a class of men 
ure the objects of national jealousy, fear, and prejudice, that 
their position should be clearly defined, in order that the 
members of the obnoxious class, cut off from all popular 
sympathy, may know their rights and obligations, and may 
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lx; able to ao((uit themselves of the latter in the cxccutiotj 
(►f duty witli a tolerable sense of security. Of all classes or 
conditions of men in England, the military stand in great- 
est need of such a digest ; for none incur so great risk from 
coming into conflict with the common w statute law of tlic 
land. Limited as are their numbers, jealousjr even of the 
legal constitution of the army is deemed a right English feclinpr ; 
and any transgression on the part of the members of a bodv, 
the subject of what may be termed a constitutional suspicion, 
is sure, even when originating in mere error or accident, to 
meet with little mercy, if not with extreme severity. Tliere 
are circumstances, under which an officer may be suddenly 
placed, and in which he had need to be no mean lawyer in order 
so to* act, as on the one hand to steer clear of the fangs of the 
common law, and on the other to satisfy the rigorous de- 
mands of the mililary code, to which he is specially subjected. 
On the one side the proverbial uncertainties of judge-inads 
law and biassed juries beset him : whilst on the other, the 
slightest dereliction threatens him with the iron grip of olfcnd- 
cd discipline. To reconcile the duties of a citizen and ;i 
soldier is at times a delicate operation : and any work, which 
briefly and j)erspicuously furnishes a young officer with tin 
gcncml principles for his guidance, cannot fail of being accept* 
able and valuable. 

The Manual, the title of which is placed at the head of thi' 
article, is an unpretending attempt to fulfil, to a certain extent, 
I'or the officers of the British army, that which Bent ham 
would have cftccted for every state or condition of the bo<ly 
social and politic, by the systematic arrangement of a well- 
ordered code. It is an endeavour to define the civil right'=, 
iluties, and liabilities of the officers of the army — the object ot 
the work being thus set forth in the preface by the author : — 

“ Officers in the army are subject to a variety of special 
‘ laws and legal principles, which deeply affect their profcH- 
‘ sionul and private rights ; and it is hoped that a work, wliich 
‘ endeavours to devciope these subjects in a connected and un- 
‘ technical form, will not be deemed a superfluous contribution 

* to military literature. 

‘‘ With this view the following pages are by no means so 
‘ much addressed to lawyers, as to a class of readers whose 
‘ opportunities of access to legal publications are necessarily 

* very limited ; and care has been taken, in all cases of impor- 
‘ taiioe, to set forth the exact words and expressions employc<l 
‘ by the learned judges in propounding the law, and, on other 
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• occaiiious, to give quotations at length tVoui books of au- 
thority.” 

The work is stated to have originated in a suggestion, made 
to the author by his brother, Lieut W. G. Prondergast, 8th 
Bengal Cavalry, to* whom the author liberally ascribes any 
merit it may possess, merely making himself responsible for 
the composition. The suggestion was certainly a good one : 
and although, in the way it has been acted upon, the result 
id a work calculated to be more useful to the otHcers of 
tier Majesty’s, than to the officers of the Company’s army, 
yet, even to the latter, it will fonn both a useful and a readable 
acquisition to their portable libraries. For, although the posi- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian army in India is entirely distinct 
from that of the anny in England, yet, there are manyjioints, 
such as those of foreign enlistment, right of retirement, rank, 
sale and purchase of commissions, purchasing out to fiicilitatc 
* retirement, pensions, prize money, criminal and civil liabilities, 
courts martial, domicile, wells, and a variety of other mat- 
ters, in which the officers of the Company’s army will find va- 
luable information. 

The opening chapter on the legal constitution of the army, 
al’tcr giving a concise account of tac origin of the Mutiny act, 
proceeds to give the following remarks uj)on the distinction 
l)otwcen military and martial law — a distinction often lost sight 
of by many public writers: — ‘‘ Military law is totally distinct 
‘ from martial law. Military law affects only the troojis, or 
‘ forces to which its terms expressly apply ; while martial law 
‘ extends to all the inhabitants of the country or district where 
‘ it happens to be in force. Military law is a code of previ- 
‘ ously defined regulations; whereas martial law is wholly 
‘ arbitrary. By its very nature it originates in emergencies, 

‘ and is regulated by the expediency of the moment. Military 
‘ law is in operation during peace, as well as in war ; but inar- 
‘ tial law emanates entirely from a state of intestine cornmo- 
‘ tion, or hostile war actually raging in the scene of its ud- 
‘ ministration. Martial law always accompanies troops in the 
‘ field on foreign service ; but it ceases on their return within 
‘ the jurisdiction of civil or municipal tribunals actually cxcr- 
‘ cising their functions. Military law, on the other hand, 

‘ consists with the general undisturbed administration of tiu; 

‘ civil or municipal law, as is constantly exemplified by the 
‘ sittings of courts martial in garrisons and harbours within 
‘ the realm during profound peace.” 

It is only in a modified sense, that martial law can be said 
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always to accompany troops in the i5cl(l on foreign service. 
When insurrection has destroyed, or threatens to annihilate 
all civil authority, martial law is frequently the only resource 
for staying anarchy and restoring order ; but armies marchino 
and fighting in foreign countries often, leave the civil and 
municipal administration undisturbed, and support rather than 
subvert the existing local tribunals. Martial law then simply 
consists in the exercise of sovereign powers by the command- 
er of the army, without any alteration in, or violent inter- 
ference with, the machinery of subordinate administration.* Dur- 
ing our wars in India, this has almost invariably been the 
course pursued ; both good policy and convenience recommend- 
ing its adoption. Thus too the Duke of Wellington’s late striking 
j)rotest. on the occasion of Lord Torrington’s exculpatory address 
to the llouse of Lords, exemplifies the system pursued in the 
Peninsula. 

“ But what lie (the noble Duke) rose for, was to advert to, 
^ what the noble hkrl had said on the subject of martial law. 

‘ Now he (the Duke of Wellington) contended tliat military 
‘ law was neither more nor less than the will of the General 
^ who commanded the army ; and it was, in fact, no law at all. 

* The General must carry the law into execution. He was 
‘ bound to lay down accurately the rules, and regulations, and 
‘ limits, within, and by, which it was to be carried into cxecu- 

* tion. lie had, in defence of his country, carried on martial 
‘ law, that was to say, he had carried on the laws of the coun- 
‘ try by his own will. What did that mean ? Why, that the 
‘ country should be governed by the national laws, and he 
‘ accordingly carried into execution those laws. He governed 

* the country by the laws of the country ; and he governed it, 

‘ he must say, with such moderation, that the political servants 

* of the country, whose military forces were driven out of the 
‘ country, acted under his direction. The judges sat in the 
‘ courts of law, and conducted efficiently the business of the 
‘ country under his direction. He never w'as suspected to have 
‘ acted in the manner in which the noble Viscount, who had ad- 
‘ dressed their Lordships, was said to have done : and he protest- 
‘ cd against being called into comparison in any way wWtever 
‘ with the noble Viscount.” 

It may be a thoroughly English definition of martial law, 
which the Duke of ^Velhngton gave; but we are proud to 
think that it is a correct one, in so far as British Generals are 
l oncemed : and we should be ninning the risk of turning 
into exceptions what is the general rule, were we to quote 
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other instances besides that signal one to which the Duke ad- 

'^When the spirit of revolution and insurrection involves in 
one common ruin all the elements of order, except the sword — 
the latter must be ynsheathed to preserve society from the 
utter dissolution with which it is threatened. All other law 
being trodden under foot by miscreant masses, martial law steps 
upon the field, to put down anarchy, to repress force by force, 
to curb the sanguinary masses by the disciplined few, and to 
re-erdit the sacred throne of justice. On such occasions, 
martial law, that is, the will and spirit of the Dictator-Oeneral, 
comes for a time singly into operation. Fortunately for Enjr- 
land, this has very seldom, if ever, been the case ; and al- 
though the military has frequently been called out oi; occii- 
sion.'T of riot, it has been so at the bidding of the civil 
power, and acted in support of the same, •whilst the founda- 
tions of its authority were unshaken and its supremacy un- 
'doubted. The doctrine of those eminent lawyers, who regard 
the military as armed citizens, and who consider that their 
being on rare occasions called in by tiie magistracy, to save 
the effusion of innocent blood, and to preserve the dominion 
of tlie law, forms no approach to martial law, appears sound. 
The events on the continent, in 1848, will doubtless have 
Ftrcngthcncd this opinion, and will have weakened the prejudice 
and aversion felt towards the “ armed citizens ot the nation, 
not alone by the ignorant, but also by the better informed and 
more influential classes. The sword is now less regarded as 
tlie symbol of oppression tlian formerly. On the contrary, those, 
who have anything to lose by the subversion of the social 
Condition of civilized Europe, esteem the sword as the friend 
of order and the successful opponent of mad anarchy, bor a 
time, therefore, the force of English prejudice against the mili- 
tary is weakened, and the bias is neither so strong nor so 
generally hostile to them; but young officers of the Ibitisli 
army must not permit themselves to be blinded, or to assume 
undue confidence from the perusal of Mr. Frendergast s cha[)ter 
on criminal liabilities. They must remember that the popular 
prejudice against the profession is deej) rooted, and, though at 
present somewhat modified, more or less jiervadcs all classes ; 
thatjuries are steeped in popular feeling and prejudices ; that 
the press is the same necessarily ; that the opinions of some 
judges form no invariable rule for their successors; and that, 
in the absence of clear, unquestionable statute law, judge-m^c 
law may vary to an indefinite amount— and that too, untor- 
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tunately, without pre-monition to the public, Hallain has a 
passage very characteristic of English feeling upon this subject, 
and but little consonant with the doctrine of the eminent 
lawyers put forward by Mr. Prendergast. After deriding the 
supposition as idle, that at any time, sincp the Revolution, the 
regular army could be employed to pull the Speaker out of hig 
chair, or to confirm a despotic power in the Crown, he pro- 
ceeds to say — But, as the slightest inroads upon private 

* rights and liberties are to be guarded against in any nation 
‘ that deserves to be called free, we should always keep in 

* mind, not only that the military power is subordinate to the 

* civil, but, as this subordination must cease where the former 
‘ is frequently employed, that it should never be called ui)on 

* in nid of the peace without sufficient cause. Notliing would 
‘ more break down this notion of the law’s supremacy than the 
‘ perpetual interfelence of those, who are really governed by 
‘ another law ; for the doctrine of some judges, that the soldier, 

^ being still a citizen, acts only in preservation of the public * 
‘ peace, as another citizen is bound to do, must be felt as n 
‘ sophism, even by those who cannot find an answer to it. And 
‘ even in slight circumstances, it is not conformable to the 

* principles of our Government to make that vain display of 
‘ military authority which disgusts us so much in some con- 
‘ tinental kingdoms.” 

To this latter sentence is appended the following foot-note 
‘‘ Nothing can be more un-English than an innovation of no 
‘ long standing, which I never observe without disgust — the 
‘ presence of sentinels at the doors of the British Museum, 

* and even at exhibitions of pictures. Though this procec<ls 
‘ from the silliest vanity, it is pity, that, among the numbcrlos*^ 

‘ modes in which that quality can display itself, it should not 
‘ have chosen one less unbecoming.” 

We have quoted this jwssage and note because the whole 
is thoroughly characteristic — thoroughly English : and with 
such a substratum of national feeling — a wholesome one, though 
often degenerating into the ridiculous— it would be unsafe for 
young or old officers to allow themselves to be deceived into a 
fatal sense of security by the ^rim smiles, or wise saws of the 
sages of the law. An officer in England cannot well be either 
too cautious, or too studioms, only to act in direct indubitable 
subordination to the magistrate. 

These remarks are not wholly inapplicable to India. Steam 
has brought England close to us in point of time ; and, althougli 
no two conditions can w'ell be more essentially different tlwn 
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of the Britlah arniy in Iiulla and in England, yet Bri> 
lidi ofticcru acting in India nmbt ever bear in mind the 
l) 0 culwntic 8 and qualities of that Engliah public opinion, based 
on En^dish feelings, which is idtiinately to pronounce on their 
coiuluct. We could wish that ^Ir. Prendergast had been fur- 
nihhed with somewhat more than Sir -Thomas Munro’s General 
Order of 1825, in which that distinguished man lays down the 
course to be observed by the civil magistrates in calling upon 
the military for aid to preserve the peace of the country. Al- 
though they do not essentially differ from those in force in the 
Bciu^al (and we suppose in the Bombay) Presidency, yet, as 
clca?and definite instructions have been issued in the political 
and in the civil departments for the direction of political and 
civil officers, who find it necessary to call the military into olay, 
the Manual would have been rendered most valuable to h larger 
class of officers, had its ’author dwelt somewhat more fully on 
a subject of no Uiffing importance to the military serving in 
India. The author’s supply of information from the India 
House seems to have been very restricted; which is a pity. 

The necessity, however, for the utmost caution on the part 
hotli of Queen’s and of Company’s officers in the execution of 
duty, will be best seen in the chapter headed “ Liability tor 
private injuries.” No such act has been passed with respect to 
military officers, as has lately been promulgated and made law 
in favour of the civil servants of the Company. I he former, 
therefore, are bound to keep clearly in view their liability t(> 
he arraigned before the courts ot law, and to find themselves 
engaged in actions, arising out of the abuse, real or imaginary, 
of‘"’nulitary power and authority, exerted in conformity with 
the rules of discipline and the code of military law. I.ord 
Mansfield’s language merits peculiar attention : tor where a 
jury, ignorant of military law, inexperienced in the emer- 
gencies of discipline, naval and military, and to whose habits 
and feelings military obedience is repugnant, arc to pronounce; 
“/ iom ; the heart stood;' when an officer perlbrmed a duty, iicr- 
haps eminently distressing to his feelings, at a time, however, 
when any weak display of such feeling might be productive o 
great, if not irremediable, evil— then, we say, that both the jury 
and the officer, standing as defendant before that jury, arc placeil 
under very difficult and very i>cculiar circumstances. How 
far the “ secrets of the heart” arc matters of fact for a jury t<» 
pronounce upon, need not here be discussed. Ihe doctiinc has 
liecn cnunciiited, and ih rccoixlcd as almost of e(i«al aiithoiily 
with statute law: and therefore a jur,- would set aliout on((uir- 

it I 
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ing and deciding upon ‘‘ how the heart stood,” without miicli 
question as to the facility of an investigation into this matter 
of fact,” pronounced to be within the scope of their delibera- 
tion. An officer ought therefore to bear the circumstance in 
mind, for, although “ out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” and therefore we do notfso much object to the 
doctrine, where time, place, and circumstance facilitate full 
immediate enquiry, and the attendance of creditable witnessed!, 
whilst words and acts are fresh in their minds — yet, where time 
has elapsed, circumstances are no longer fresh in the momorv, 
and witnesses may be dead, or not available and at call, we 
regard the doctrine as full of danger in application. 

In trying the legality of acts done by military officers in 
‘ the exercise of their duty, particularly beyond the seas, 

‘ wliei^c cases may occur without the possibility of application 

* for proper advice^ great latitude ought to be allowed : ami 
‘ they ought not to sutfer for a slip of form, if their intention 

‘ appears by the evidence to have been upright. It is the‘’ 
‘ same as when complaints are brought against inferior inagls- 

* trates, such as justices of the peace, for acts done by them 
‘ in the exercise of their civil duty. There the principal en- 
^ quiry to be made by a court of justice is — how the heart sfoinl ^ 

‘ and, if there ap[)ear1to be nothing wrong there, great latitinh' 

* will be allowed for misapprehension or mistake. But, on 
‘ the other hand, if the heart is wrong — if cruelty, mnlior, 

* and op[)rcssion ai)pear to have occasioned or aggravated the 
^ imprisonment, or other injury complained of — they shall not 
‘ cover themselves with the thin veil of legal forms, nor 
‘ escape under the cover of a justification the most technically 
‘ regular, from that punishment, which it is your province and 
‘ your duty to inflict on so scandalous an abuse of public 
‘ trust.” 

In the chapter on the sale and purchase of commissions, the 
author touches upon a subject, whicdi very deeply concerns the 
officers of the Indian army, and which it would be advisabh', 
before the renewal or modification of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, that they should move to have put u[)on a 
sati.^factory footing. If the law be as stated by the iManual, 
the interests of the great body of the officers of the army are 
on a most precarious footing ; the purchase of promotion, now 
the rule and custom in most corps of the service, being carried 
on not only upon bare sufl’e ranee of the East India Company, 
but also in contravention of law, and therefore, whenever and 
wherever called into question, illegal. 
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After examining the law with respect to the sale and purchase 
of commissions in the British army, the author proceeds as 
follows As to those corps, therefore, in the lioyfd army, 
< in which promotion takes place only by succession, the result 
‘ is, that where an o^cer for a pecuniary consideration makes 
‘ way, by his retirement, for the admission on promotion of 
‘ another, the transaction is illegal and void. It makes no dlf- 
‘ ference whether the money paid is in the form of a gross sum 
‘ or an annuity, or whether the payment is eifected out of pri- 
‘ vat(? funds, or secured by a charge upon the future emoluments 
‘ receivable by the officer, who gets the benefit of the vacancy. 

“ The like law must obviously apply, in equal degree and in 
‘ every particular, to the East India Company’s milihiry scr- 
‘ ^icc, where succession by seniority is the rule of promotion. 

* It is, therefore, perfectly clear, that all those transslctions, 
‘ which are understood to be of frequent occurrence in tho 
‘ ^ilriou3 corps of that service, for inducing the retirement of 

* senior officers by pecuniary considerations, arc utterly illegal 
‘ !in(l void in themselves, and expose all parties, without 
‘ exception, who are concerned in such transactions, to a pro- 
‘ seeution for misdemeanour before the Supreme Courts in 
‘ India, or the Court of (Queen’s Bench at Westminster, as 
‘ circumstances may require. 

“ It has been already pointed out, that the money paid upon 
‘ Hich transactions, whether in the Iloyal army, or in the East 
‘ India Company’s forces, can be recovered back by the officers 
‘ who contributed it, or by their representatives ; and that 
‘ officers concerned in such transactions arc liable to bo 
‘ cashiered. 

“ It is obvious, that parties concerned in irregular transac- 
‘ tions, like those under consideration, incur great risks of 
‘ extortion, in order to compromise ])rosccutions, or to avoid 
‘ injurious exposures in courts of justice.” 

Now, this view of the nature of such transactions docs not 
nppear seriously invalidated, cither by the comparative publicity 
‘'ind unanimity of a corps combining to purchase out members, 
by the despatch of the Court of Directors of the 29th No- 
vember, 1837, quoted by the author, which states:— 

“ We see no necessity for interfering with the arrangement 
' which the junior officers of a regiment may make in indi- 
vidual cases for adding to the comibrts ot a senior officer, on 
‘ his retirement from the service on the pension to which he 
‘niay be entitled.” 

‘‘The regulation of 1798, requiring officers, upon retirement 
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^ to make oatli tliat they have received no pecuniary consklora- 
‘ tion For quitting the service, luis not been enforced by us in 
" any single case of retirement in England, during the period 
‘ of nearly forty years, which has since elapsed. It W’as esta- 
‘ blished, chiefly upon financial grounds, to prevent (as observed 
‘ by Lord Cornwallis, when recommending other rules for the 
‘ same object) an unreasonable load of pensions. This presumed 
‘ necessity for the rule has, however, not yet been felt ; on the 
‘ contrarj^, additional facilities have been required, and have been 
‘ given, for enabling officers to retire upon full pay. Wc slmll, 

‘ therefore, continue to suspend the operation of the rule ; and 
‘ officers, retiring from time to time, will not be called upon to 
‘ make the declaration, unless the financial necessity, to whicli 
‘ we have rcfeiTcd (and of which due notice shall be given) 

‘ shall', at a future period, be fully realized.” 

The court, by this despatch, do not, for the present, interfen- 
or discourage such transactions as those to which they advert:^ 
but, as remarked by the author of the Manual, the East Iiidiu 
Company has no power to legalize transactions prohibited by 
Act of Ihirliamcnt, and parties concerned in them arc lia))le to 
suits and prosecutions. The sense of honour among the officers 
of the army is too high to render the lre(iuent occurrence of 
such suits or prosecutions a probable event : but cases might 
happen in which officers, discharged from the service, who liml 
paid large sums towards purchasing out their seniors, and who 
felt themselves, or fancicil themselves, aggrieved by dismissal, 
might seek to recover a portion of their losses in such payment^ : 
— and it must be remembered that before an English court, 
the fact, that the plaintiff had himself agreed to give the mo- 
ney, had actually done so, and was therefore particeps crimims, 
would not, according to precedents, have weight where the 
relief is given on grounds of public policy. Other instances 
may easily be imagined, in which suits and prosecutions on ac- 
count of such payments might arise. Now, as experience proves 
that apprehensions regarding an overwhelming pension list are 
idle, and as the law is in conflict with a practice which the 
Court of Directors virtually sanction, it would, in every res- 
pect, be well that the officers of the army, by far the greater 
part of whom are now particeps criminis in this respect, and 
have many of them spent considerable sums in the hope, when 
their turn came, to profit by such arrangements, should be se- 
cured, whether retired, or in the service, from liability to suits 
and prosecutions for perfectly honest unobjectionable transac- 
tions. It is well known that many corps, besides the larger ones 
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such as the Artillery and Engineers, have organized a system of 
gradal and periodical subscrintion for the purpose of purchas- 
ing out seniors, or officers willing to quit tne service if aided. 
It would be hard indeed, after a life of heavy payments on this 
account, that an officer retiring sliould find himself forced to re- 
fund to any particular members their quota, or that a whole 
corjis, after having for years paid away large sums in this man- 
ner, should suddenly, for my fanciea pressure of the pension 
list, be precluded from continuing a system, in which all the 
incinbera concurred and paid, often with great dilHculty, from 
tlic hope of ultimately profiting. Whatever the form in which 
the charter is renewed, and the constitution of the Indian army 
maintained, this is a point affecting their position and interests, 
w hich should not be passed over with oblivious negligence, as 
the vested rights (they may so be termed with propriety) of 
three-fourths of the offidbrs of the army are therein deeply con- 
cerned. 

The chapter, entitled Pay, half-pay, pensions,” In which 
nrc set forth the rules and principles, both in law and equity, 
wliich liave been fully recognized and acted u{)on by the 
legislature, contains information in a compact form of the 
highest importance to all officers. So also the chapter On 
prizes and booty,” in connection with which it may be remark- 
ed, that the Koh-i-nur would appear fairly to full within the 
specification of the subjects from which prize money is to arise, 
ns laid down by the 2 Win. IV., c. 53: and therefore the 
army may fairly look for an explanation of the grounds upon 
which that celebrated jewel has been otherwise treated. If 
considered state property, it would require some ingenuity to 
except it from the booty of the campaign. If regarded as pri- 
>ate property, and the transfer has been a transaction between 
a minor and our Government, the matter merits a parliamentary 
explanation. The army and the British nation ought to be 
made aware of the exact character of a transaction, which strips 
the Ex-Maharaia of so invaluable a jewel, and places it among 
the crown jewels of England. Much as they may feel the glory 
‘>f such an acquisition, and proud as they may be that the 
(iueen of England should wear this glittering prize, neither 
right pride, nor true glory can be entertained by the nation, 
until it is satisfactorily proved, that the whole transaction can 
bear the light : — and the sooner this is done, the belter. 

That portion of the Manual, which touches on the question of 
domicile, is of very material importance to the officers of the 
Indian armies, so many of whom boast of Scotland as their native 
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country. It concerns them to bear in mind, that the law of suc- 
cession in Scotland differs from the English law on that subject; 
and that it has been ruled “ that a Scotchman, entering the mill. 

‘ tary service of the East India Company, abandons and ]o>es 
* his original Scotch domicile ; so that if ne dicTs in India, while 
‘ in the pay of the Company, and without making a will, the 
‘ succession to his personal property is regulated by the law of 
‘ England, and not by that of Scotland.” 

The remarks, and the cases cited, on the subject of wills, arc 
also worthy of attention, and calculated to prevent errors, such 
as the late Major-General Clement Hill fell into, and in conse- 
quence of which his will was declared to be invalid. In lieu of tho 
Tarragona, Genoa, and Russul Khyma Prize Warrants, which 
the author has given in the appendix to the Manual, a few plain 
di reef ions for, and drafts of, wills would, we think, be an im- 
provement, and a(Jd to the utility of fhis handy volume. It ’s 
a subject on which much general ignorance prevails amon^rst 
ofheers, whose acquaintance with matters of this nature, from* 
the want of such a small treatise as the Manual, is vague, ami 
frequently coincides with that, which the late Major-General 
C. Hill entertained. 

We take leave of IHr. Prendergast, with the feeling, that he 
has done valuable service to the officers of the British ariiiii‘>, 
and that his Manual will form part of the kit” of the intelli- 
gent portion of the military profession. 
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Art. \ll.— Christianity in Ceylon i its intfoduction and progress 
under the Portuguese, the Dutch, the British, and American 
Missions: with an historical sketch of the Brahminical and 
Buddhist superstitions. By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K, 
C. S., E L. D,,^r,‘ With illustrations. London. John Mur^ 
rug. 1850. 

The history of Christianity in Ceylon may bo com])rcsflC(l 
into very few words. It is yet in its infancy, lint the history 
of the attempts, that have been made to introduce it into that 
beautiful island, attbrds ample scope and most varied and in- 
teresting materials for a larger work than the elegant and ela* 
boratcly finished volume of Sir James Emerson Tennent. We 
bine witnessed three centuries and a half of persevering ‘ellort 
to i)lant the cross deep irf the Singalcsc soil ; ,and, for the gri'iit- 
cr part of that time, the work has been carried on with a liigli 
band, and with no slackness of zeal, or over-scru]>ulousness 
as to means. The new religion had the attractiveness of no- 
velty, the prestige of conquest, and the infiuence of (iovern- 
iiieut, in its favour. No champion stood forth to attatdc the 
I'aith of the Feringhis, i)X to defend his own ; and multitudes 
(if the apathetic and feeble-minded idolatois were found ready 
to become Komanists, or Protcstaiits, — or any thing else, ac- 
cording to the latest Government Kegulation. 

do trace the progress of this grand experiment thro\jgh 
all its varying phases, is a task of no ordinary interest ; and 
Nir J. E. Tennent has, we think, been singularly hapj)y in his 
choice of a subject. We have begun to recognize that batthis 
and bloodshed arc not tlie true land-marks of history : and 
the vulgar hero-worship of the Alexanders, Ciesars, Tiiiiours, 
nnd Napoleons is now being transferred to other and worthier 
dirines. The man, who contributes most efficiently to the 
int('llectual or moral advancement of his race, is the true hero 
ot history; and, from this point of view, JTato and Aristotle, 
E.icon and Newton, will take rank above “ blind old jMu'oiiides,'’ 
<>r even above Shakespeare himself, the most many-sided and 
creative genius, that the world has yet s('cn. Seienee and Polities 
have their ever-renewing conflicts; but the worhi-wide and world- 
jong war, on the issue of which hang the destinies of humanity, 
ij* between good and evil. To eradicate the i)rejiidiceh and 
superstitions, which debase and disgrace our nature— to put 
J»'vay the follies and subdue the passions, which lead crime 
uud guilt— to live together in a brotherhood of peace and love 
•^to have a true faith, a sure hope, and the same God— 'this is 
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what humanity should aim at ; and every true right>hcarted 
man should set himself in earnest to the work. Poetry and 
Art, Science and Philosophy, may charm the intellect, and pour 
into it an unceasing flood of wonder and delight : mechanical 
triumphs may be multiplied, property more equitably dit^tri- 
buted, and “ the best of all possible republics” may stand forth 
at last a reality ; the poor may live in palaces, and eat from 
vessels of Californian gold ; and unexpected and inexhaustible 
resources for comfort and luxury may speedily bo brought to 
light. Yet, after all, a world covered with “ crystal palaces,” and 
inhabited by “ admirable Crichton?,” would still be wasted and 
blurred by death and suflering, by sorrow and crime. For 
these there is but one remedy — the Gospel of Christ in il^ 

a received into the heart, with the full consent of the in* 

, and carried out thoroughly in every-day life and con- 
duct. Christianity in its true poweb, thus exhibited, would 
soon draw all eyes, and make short work with all that mass ol 
faint-heartedness and sham, of candle-lighting and posture- 
making and calling names, of Socialisms and Fourierisms and 
Mormonisms, which men now strive to palm upon the woild 
in its stead. 

If anjy such exhibition of the spirit and influence of tin. 
Gospel IS now to be found, we would neither seek it on tlm 
battle-field of controversy, nor even within the settled creed 
and usc-and-wont practice of an ortluxlox and long-Ci?tal)li>li- 
ed sect. The eye naturally turns to her Missions, as the bright 
spots of the Church ; and undoubtedly she bhould teach then 
with greater freedom from sectarian- prejudices, with more 
largeness of view and aim, and with more love and zeal, than 
in any other place, where her voice is heard. There is sonu'- 
thing, one would think, humanizing and elevating in the M'ry 
attempt to rescue a fellow-creature from mental bondage oi 
cruel and murderous delusion, and to lead him to virtue and to 
Ginl. There arc sweet and gentle natures, there arc high and 
noble minds, to be found hood-winked and blind-folded amongst 
the votaries of Krishna and Kali. Can any tjisk be more intorcbt- 
ing and delightful, or more worthy of our highest cnergicb, 
than to search out and to find such, to teach them to fling oil 
the foul and bloody yoke, and to rise up (a glorious building) 
to the height of the Christian standard — to a love of the pmo 
and holy, the living and true God, and to a loving recognition 
of the whole human brotherhood ? But, when we deal, not only 
with individual destinies, but with the future (spreading out 
to eternity) of a nation, surely, it cannot be denied, that tin' 
Christian Missionary’s work, marred though it may be by crroi> 
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of design and of execution, is, iu itself, a noble and a god-Iiko 
work, worthy of all sympathy, and worthy of all praise. 

Some such views the Portuguese and the Dutch, buccaneers 
and adventurers though they were, seem to have entertained 
of it; and, in their jarlier intercourse with the Hindus, there 
was no lack of zeal, or of a wild sympathy with the Alission- 
arics, or of genuine but misdirected efforts, not for, but against, 
the idolators. 

The history of what has been done in Ceylon for +hc intro- 
duction of Christianity, has not only the common interest at- 
tached to every such attcmj)t, and certain leading features, 
which identify its course with the usual progress of Missions 
since the era of Constantine, but it has also pecidiar features of 
its own, pregnant with instructive and weighty lessons, bearing 
on the Missions of the ])rescnt day. It is a very common mistake 
to confound the wondefful expansive powers which Christianity 

lirst put forth, and which virtually concpiered for it tJio 
Koman Kmpire, with its progress afterwards : and the friends 
and foes of Missions are but too apt unreasonably to find fault 
with their results in modern times. The impartial i)agcs of his- 
tory afford no ground for such fault-finding. After the first 
great impulse, when the word was preached witli i)Ower, God 
himself confirming it with signs and wonders from heaven, tJic 
era of controversy succeeded the era of Missions. When Con- 
stantine flung Ills sword into the scale, the movement was poli- 
tical rather than religious. From his day the onward march of 
the Gospel became slower and shnver. Century after century 
rolled by; and, a thousand years after the birth of Christ, 
Europe was not all even nominally Christian. . Faganism still 
lingered in many lands, and was rampant in Sweden, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Prussia; and it was not until the conquest of 
Kugen, the last great stronghold of the iiealhen, by the Da- 
nish king Waldemar in 11G8, or rather until the utter deso- 
lation of Prussia by fire and sword, which the Teutonic 
kniglits finally accomplished A. D. PJH7, that the f.illh of Eu- 
rope became professedly Christian. If, as Gibbon would have 
h, the Gospel owes its triumphs to human power and human 
l)olicy, how came it that such mighty and puisfant Missionaries 
as Clovis and his Franks, Charlemagne and his J^eers, the 
Valiant Coeur de Lion, his great rival, Pliilip Augustus, and 
St, Louis and the chivalry of France, acliicved such mibCTable 
results, while Paul the tent-maker, and Peter the fisherman ol’ 
Galilee, filled the known world with their converts t he an- 
swer is not far to seek. The Apostles preached the pure Go?- 
pel, with a living faith in their own hearts, and their weapons 

• • c 1 
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were tempered and polished in the armoury of Heaven. They 
proved by miracle (as need then was) that they were commis- 
sioned to speak the truth of God ; and the truth was so power- 
ful, that it drew forth men and women by tens of thousands 
to leave all that is dearest to flesh and Jblood, and to cx[x>8e 
themselves, with deliberate forethought, to scorn and suftcring, 
and not un frequently to the martyr’s death. 

But the Apostles, and those, who followed them as they fol- 
lowed Christ, passed away ; and another faith and other mea- 
sures prevailed. Christianity, or rather wliat was so called, 
was encrusted and overlaid with superstition. Her followers 
^ere still zealous, according to what light they had ; but that 
light burnt more and more dimly ; and, at last, all but merged 
into iiomanism. Deeds were done in the name of Christ, and 
professedly for the propagation of Cliristianity, that made the 
very name stink^in the nostrils.” The Bible was shut ; tlic 
sound of the Gospel was unheard. The knights of the Temple 
and the Hosj)itiil were the accredited champions of the Cross;* 
and, where it might have been troublesome to convince or to 
confute, a lance-tlirust, or a crushing blow with a mace, silenced 
the opponent for ever. Charlemagne denied with the Saxons, 
ns the Teutonic knights with the Heathens of Prussia, after the 
i'ashion of Islam. 

Nor did the Church of Home trust to arms alone. Her policy 
for her own temporal and spiritual aggrandizement was un- 
scnipulous, unslumbcring, masterly. She engrossed the learn- 
ing of the times, and for ages influenced the politics ol’ 
Puropc. She won the masses by showy processions, incense, 
music, and an imposing ceremonial : she deluded them by jug- 
gling miracles, lying legends, and high claims to sanctity. 
She overawed the timid by the voice of authority; and she 
punished the contumacious with excommunication, or death. 
The same power, that lit the fires and worked the pulleys ol’ 
the IiKpiisition, travestied the holiest things in the mysteries, 
and encouraged the coarse revels and baptized Heathenisms 
of the rabble ; and in the same Church might be seen .a 
inaster-jiiccc of Raphael, and a jiaring of some Saint’s nail, or 
a phial of the apocry[>hal blood of an apocryphal martyr. She 
had holjr men too, and zealous Missionaries — her Patricks, her 
Augustmes, and her Xaviers ; and truth herself seemed abash- 
ed m the presence of Aquinas and Borromco, of Bossuet and 
Thomas h Kempis. But, though she had the field to herself for 
nearly a thousand years, the first blast of the Refonnation show- 
ed how little real progress she had made, and how weak, before 
the Ithuriel touch of truth, are all the might and i>onq> 
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of falsehood. It is true that she held much truth; but she 
held that truth in unrighteousness. What was of GckI stood 
firm ; but the wood, hay, and stubble, which she had added, 
could not endure the day of trial. Christianity has a way of 
its own, and will tal^ no other ; a^id, whoever they be, Papist 
or Protestant, who desjpise the simple machinery of the Gospel, 
and take craft or cunning, policy or force into their counsels — 
however great their success may seem for a time, in the end 
they will reap disanpointment. 

Tht; mere fact then, that more than three hundred years have 
elapsed since the first systematic attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity into Ceylon, and that little real ^►rogress has yet been 
made, has but too many precedents in history ; and, when we 
turn our attention to the manner and the spirit, in whiph this 
grand experiment has-been conducted, nothing seems more 
natural than such a result. • 

^ It is quite unnecessary to discuss here the legend of St. 
Thomas, and the supposed' introduction of the (iospel into 
India in Apostolic times. It is not even alleged to have reached 
Ceylon before the 5th or Gth century. Put no native 
C3mrch appears to have been formed tlicn ; and the arrival 
of the Portuguese in 1505 is the real epoch, from which the 
authentic history of Christianity in Ceylon begins. 'J'liis is 
\cry lucidly established in the opening pages of Sir James 
P. Tennent’s work ; and the extract, which follows, is no 
unfair specimen of the judgment, learning and tcm])er, with 
which the book Is written ; — 

Tlu* earliest notice of tlio existence of Cliristiaiiity in Coylon i$ that of 
Cosiuas Iiulopleustes, an Egyptian incrcliaiit, and afterwards a monk, who 
I'uhlished his “ Christian Topography" in the reign of Justinian^ in order to 
' indicate the cosmography ol the Old Testament from (what lie believed to 
hf‘) the heresies of “ the Ttolomaic 8ystein.’’=«' Cosuias, who was himself it 
Nestorian, tells that in Taprobaue| there existed a community of bo- 

* The Xpia-naviKT) T<moypa(j)la of Cosnias Indoplcustes, or IiidicopleustCH, liasl)r('ii 
f'ditod by Montfuucon, and will be found in his (’olloclio No\ii I’atruni, vnl, li , par. 

1 The portion, relative to Ceylon and tJie plants and aninials India, w.ih juint- 
"1 by Thevonot, with a French translation, in his Itelatioru (Is (lmrn VayatjeH ch- 
neur, vol. i. There are sonic legends to the effect that ChrUtianily had been preach- 
ed in Ceylon by St. Thomas and St. Bartlioloinew ; but theie is no reasonable 
ground for believing that India was ever visited by an apostle, altliougli the tradiliofh 
is supported by St. Jerome and Chrysostom, by Athamisius and F.iisebius ; and it 
was so ftnnly believed in the early ages of tlio Church that Alfred the Great sent 
Swithelm or Sighelm, the Bishop of Slierbum, on an embassy to India t»i visit the 
shrine of St. Thomas. (Palgrave’s Anglo-Saxons, p, IHTi ; Sharon Turner’s History 
ijf the Anglo-Saxons, vol. li., p. IBS). There is a still more <*urious tradition to the 
‘'fftet that Ceylon had been visited, and the Christian faith introdneed, by the 
Kunuch of Cajidaeo, whose conversion by Philip is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles. (Hough’s 11 istoiy of Christianity in India, vol. I., pp BO, B2, 42; Bal- 

dieus,p 280) 

t The ancient Greek name of Ccjlvn 
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lievers, with an episcopal form of discipline, priests, deacons, and a litur- 
gy, This slender statement has allbrded material for enlarged speculation 
as to the doctrines, the extent, and duration of an early Church in Ceylon. 

It has been assumed as proof of the conversion of the Singhalese pnor 
to the fifth and sixth centuries ; and the author of the “ History of Chris- 
tianity in India” propounds it as more than probable, that the Church, bo 
implanted, survived till the ariival of the Portuguese in 150.'), when 
“ tlieir buildings no doubt shared the fate of the temples of Biiddlni, which 
they (the Bortugueso) pulled down, and with the materials erected Cluirches 
of tlinr own religion on all parts of the coast.”* 

But a reference to the original authority disposes at once of these eager 
conjectures. f- Cosm as expressly declares that the members of the Church 
111 Ceylon were Peruam, and merely sojourners— a portion, no doubt, 
of that concourse of merchants and travellers, who then resorted to the 
northern parts of the island, as the great depot and emporium of Eastern 
triiiio|— but that the natives and their kings were of a dilferent religion. 
As to lioctrino, the probability is that they were of the same faith and form 
ot occl^siastioal government as the Syrian Churches in the southern pro- 
montory of India, which were founded in tlm third or fourth century by 
Christians from the Persian Gulf, whose successors to the present time liu\o 
preserved a form of Christianity, however corrupted, and maintained iiti, 
iinintorniptod connexion with the original Church, — first through the See 
of Soloucia, and since through the Pati lurch of Antioch. But with tlio 
(leclino of Oriental cominerco, and the diininislied resort of merchants 
from Arabia and Persia, the travellers and adventurers, who formed the 
members of the first Christian body in Ceylon, ceased to freipicnt the 
shores of Munaar; and Christianity, never fiimly rooted, gradually decayed 
and disappeared. 

Between the sixth century and the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
sixtoeiUh, wo have but few accounts of the inteinal coiulitiou of the island, 
and no mention whatever of a Chiistinn cornmnnily 

The " tsvo Muliainmadans,” Ibn Vahah and ALoii /eyd, whoso narra- 
tives have been translated by Itenaudot, and inoie recently and com- 
pletely by Itoinaud, describe Ceylon in the ninth century, and re- 
cord the division of the island between two kings, as mentioned by 
Cosmas, one of whom was, of course, the ilajah of Jaffina '1 he au- 
thors are altogether silent as to the existence of any form of Cliiiv 
liariity, although Ahou Zoyd states that “ the king, who then nugned, 
permitted the free exorcise of every rcdigion ; and the island con- 
tained a multitude of Jews, as well as ol many other sects, oveu Ta- 

♦ Hough's Hi.story of Christianity in India, vol. iii., h. vii., ch. 2, p. 74. The asser- 
tion H gison on the authority of Cordincr (Descrintiou of Coy Ion, vol. i., p. 1.04,); bat 
It is entirely conjectural, and at variance with the testimony of every traM;lIor m 
Coy Ion (hiring the middle ages. 

f Aoo /3a(7<X#if f'unv iv rrj vrjatjij (I'avTioi 6 ftp rov 

i^kipBov, m\ J fTtpos TO /xfpop t 6 aXXoj (p J fOTi t 6 (jjLiropinp xai 6 \ifirjv . 
L;(ft 5f f) nvT^ prjaros Ka'i eVtcXt^truiv tup ^lorjfxovpTUP Utpaup X^iCTiapuP, xai 
npoT^vTfonp dwi HfOu-idop vftporoi'o/ici/oj/, rut dioKOPOPy Kai naaap t^p (kkXtj- 
(TtatrTttcj/v XfiTou^tai '. — ol oc ty^ufioi mt ol (iaaiXtit ttXXJ0vXot tiaip- 
Costntu ImloplewiUii ; Thevenoiy ReutHons, &c., «S:c., vol. i. ; Ibid., 1. xi. ; Munt/aucon 
( 'uil. Pair,, V. ii., p. 336. 

I oX»;f if TTjs IpincTfi KOI V'^criios teat AlBionlas 8(\fTai rj y^cros TrXoni 
noXX.t, fitarj TIP ol'ca, ipotm ai tKVfpTTH. -Comas Ind., 1. xl; Mont/., vol 
n p 337. 
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noiiiiJ. or Manichees." As to the faith of the sovereign, and tlie mass of the 
looplk they say that “ the king makes laws, which are tlio fundamentals 
of the religion and government of the country ; and hero are doctors, aiid 
asseinhlios of learned men, like those of the Hadithis of Arabia. The 
Indians repair to these assemblies, and write down what they hear of the 
lives of their prophets, and the various expositions of their laws.”* 

Lour centuries later, ^farco Polo, the Venetian traveller, made his way 
toCo^lon about the year 1290 a. d ; he declares that " the inhabitants 
wcro’idolators ; and it is scarcely credible, had a Christian Church, 
liowever small, been then in existence, that ho, a Christian himself, would 
have omitted all mention of so interesting a fact. 

Ibn Uatuta, the adventurous Moor, who traversed almost all the coun- 
tries of Asia in the fourteenth century, and visited Ceylon about i:i2t 
A D , IS equally silent in relation to Chiistiauity ; although ho is particular 
111 describing the Emperor as an inlidol, and records the proceedings of 
the llrahinins and Buddhists, and the pilgrimage to tlio sacred foot-mark 
on the summit of Adam’s Peak. 

Thus, notwithstanding the remarkable preservation of Christiainty iti 
India, tlirougliout this gloomy period, amongst tlio Syiiau Churches ou 
the Coroiuatidol coast, and its permanent adojitiou by tho Tamils and other 
^iibes of the peninsula, its light appears to have been but transiently 
kindled, and to have speedily becomo oxtinguisliod on the opposite coast 
of Ce)lori Jf it over included in its communion any of the native in- 
liiihiUnts of the island, tlioy must have rolapsod into idolatry, shortly 
alter tlio departure of Us original Ibuiidcrs — l*p. I— h. 

The history of Chri.stianlty in Ceylon begins tlicn with, wli.it 
Sir James styles, the Portugnese period ; and it will throw some 
lij;ht on the results of that period, which extended over a hun- 
dred and thirty years, if we consider the opinion, which the natives 
necessarily have entertained concerning the upholders oi 
the new faith. The Portuguese were then a gallant and a war- 
like race. Not Cortez or Pizarro run greater risks, were more 
nijiacious for gold, or more reckless of life and principle, tlian 
the valiant cavaliers, who fought, and robbed, and coiupicrcd 
under Vasco de Gama, the magnificent Albuqucniue, or the 
redoubtable Masciircnhas. There were a certain stateliness too, 
and chivalric bearing, and withal a strong dash ot devotion, or 
rather superstition, which distinguished them from the vulgar 
I'inite. JBut pirates and buccaneers they were fierce, re- 
morseless, unpitying; and, pirates and buccaneers they must 
have seemed, ere they grew to be tyrants and conquerors. 

The famous Vasco de Gama himself, with perhaps somewhat 
of tlie roughness of the sea, was no unfavourable specimen of 


* “ Le royatimc dc Sorendyb a une lol ot des doctours, '*•'*1" 

‘ » tompa, conime so n'unisscnt chez nous los pcrsonncs, qtn rc« ' . 

'lu VnUi-te. Lcsindions so rendout aupnii des doc^-urs et Ccrivont. sou.s lour 
'bcUe, hi vie de leurs propIn U’s, et Ics [tr^ceptes dc lour * • , ' ' ’.i _ 

trouve tlans Pile <lc Screndib une eunimunaut^ dc Julfs, V*,, Muni 
‘';falement de.s person des autres notaiiimcnt des Dua^ 

jluens). Le roi de Serend^b l;ii‘.'*e chaque comniunautf professer son (ult 
t rails] par Heinaud, \ol. i , |i liJS 
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his nation ; yet was ever pirate or robber guilty of more cold. 
l)loo(led atrocity, than is recorded of him by the Jesuit 
Lafitaii ? 

On reaching the Malabar Coast (this was during his second 
‘ voyap, in 1602), he fell in with thc^J/<?m, a large ship, 

' which the Sultan of Egypt sent every year to Hindustan* 

‘ from which it brought oack a rich cargo on his account! 

‘ The sliip also carried many passengers, whom devotion led 
‘ to visit the tomb of Muhammad at Mecca. On over- 
‘ taking her, Vasco gave way a /Me too much (un peu tfop) to 
^ the movement of his hatred against the Moors, and that 
^ too in a manner unworthy of a gentleman ! For, not content 
^ with plundering the vessel, which offered no resistance, and 
‘ taking out of her in the first place twenty children, whom 
‘ he destined to become monks in the monastery of Onr 
‘ Lady of Belem, the then tried to sinTc the vessel, in order to 
^ drown all that remained on board, to the number of nearly, 
‘ throe hundred persons. But, not being able to succeed, he 
‘ was obliged to attack her by open force, and to set her on 
‘ fire — wbicb perhaps he might not have accomplished bo 
‘ easily, had these poor wretches, foreseeing the cruel fat** 

‘ tliat fell upon them, endeavoured to defend themselves.*’ 
Lajitiniy Vol. LfVp. 184-186. 

Hero all is in Keeping : the pillaging — the cruel superstition 
— the pitiless murder — and the flippant and heartless narra- 
tive of the priestly historian. But this was not the Amirantes 
sole exploit of a similar kind. In one of his disputes with the 
Zainorin of Calicut, he picked up fifty harmless fishermen, who 
were peaceably following their trade, ignorant and unconscious 
of danger ; and, when the Zamorin refused to comply with cer- 
tain terms which he proposed, Gama hung up the whole of these 
poor innocent creatures in sight of the town, and, cutting oft’ 
their feet and hands, floated them ashore with the tide on a 
raft. 

Five years later, Lafitau tells us how Dabul was stormed by 
the Viceroy, Fi*ancis D’Almeyda : — 

“ They (the Portuguese) spared neither age nor sex : the 
‘ wife of the Governor himself could not purchase her life with 
‘ the offer of all her riches. The insolent conejuerors, fell with 

* such savage fury upon the miserable inhabitants, that they 
‘ took pleasure in tearing children from the bosoms of their 
‘ mothers, and dashing their brains out against the walls ; so 

* that their cruelty has passed into a proverb in Hindustan 
‘ — the Hindus in their imprecations being accustomed to sa} , 
' ^ Mop the wrath of the Ferhujhis fall upon thee, as it f d 
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‘ upon DabulP When at length they were glutted with 
‘ imirdcr, they thought of nothing but satiating their avarice ; 
‘ and D’Almeyda, before he could get them away, was obliged 
‘ to set fire to the town, and thus put the finishing stroke to 
‘ the destruction of tjll that had escaped the hands of his rapa- 
< clous soldiery.” Vol J., p. 421. In the following year (1509) 
this same monster,* after the conclusion of a peace, won by con- 
stant victories, signalized his triumphant return to Cananore, by 
hanfdng up many of his unfortunate prisoners, and blowing many 
others' from the mouths of cannons, in the sight of all the town ; 
on which courtly father Lafitau permits himself only to remark 
that, “ it is difficult to command our passions in prosperity.” 
But we will not sicken our readers with more tales of blood. 
These were common incidents in the calendar of Porti^uesc 
conquest. Invincible in fight, fierce, cruel and remorseless, 
insolent and overbearing in their demeanotir, tyrannical and 
exacting beyond all Hindu or Muhammadan jirecedent, with 
*lieart8 set on gold, and hands stained witli blood ; — such was 
the aspect, in which the European followers of Jesus first 
showed themselves to the natives of Hindustan. 

When these men (for like the Thugs in India, and the robbers 
in the Papal states, they were very devout in their way) set 
llicniselves to convert the natives to thnr religion, and literally 
“ to compel them to come in,” what could be expected, C8i)e- 
cially from the timid and passive Singalcsc, but fear, abhor- 
rence— and compliance ? Gama himself, it will be remembered, 
made twenty converts in one bloody day. But the monarch 
of Portugal had worthier views; and the second fleet, that 
<loubled the Cape under Cabral, carried five Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries to preach the Gospel to the Hindus. Never did Mis- 
sion commence with more of lioyal favour or encouragement. 
The Bishop of Viscu publicly consecrated the standard : the 
King, with his own hands, placed on the head of Cabral, a hat 
blessed by the Pope ; and, professedly, the chief object of 
the expedition was to obtain from the Zamorin permission for 
the Missionaries to preach the Gospel freely in every ])ai‘t of 
his dominions — failing which, Cabral was cnjoin(;d to fall n])on 
iiini with fire and sword, and “to do him all the harm he could 
in e^ery possible way.” It is tiue that this was in the main 
a mere blind; and that the real design of the expedition ^yas 
to secure, by fair means or foul, a monopoly of the Indian 
trade. King Emmanuel, how'cvcr, was honestly zealous for his 


* D'Almoyda was suporsc<U’(l in irM*!) ; aixl, on Ins 
ruu through the ho<l} with n w(»odon sjw.ir i*' 
^'I'sc urc skirmish, at the Ciipc ol' Ooo'l 


way lunne, porisInMl miHcrnhly, 
a lloUcnt»'t, or Caine, in an 
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faith, and proud of it too ; and his measures for promotin'^ it 
if not the most judicious, were at least princclj^, and worth j 
of a great monarch. It was reserved for later times to behoM 
Missionaries driven out of India by a Protestant power, lo.t 
tlicy should preach the faith of Jesus; ^nd British statesmen 
of high repute, reserving their countenance for idolatry, and 
seemingly more scared at the coming of a Carey or a Jutlson, 
than by an enemy’s army of 50,000 men ! 

One would like to have a glimpse of these first five Mi.^- 
eionaries, who vanish, alas ! and are no more heard of. Of one at 
least, Father Henry, a man of merit,” as Lafitau tells us, and 
the superior of the five, we know that ho returned home, and 
became Bisliop of Ceuta; but of liis Missionary career we Inuc 
only tlic commencement, which, however, was of so singulai 
a character, that, but for the gravity of the subject, and the 
jicrfcct good faith lof the actors, there is nothing more ludicrous 
in Puncfi, It so happened that, on his voyage out, Cabral di,"-, 
covered Brazil; and the whole expedition were charmed, 
well they might, by the noble harbour, the splendid rivers, tin.' 
fertile soil, tlie beautiful scenery, and the gentle and mild bar- 
barians, who flocked, w'ondering and admiring, to gaze upon tlic 
strangers. The rest of the story we must borrow from Father 
Lafitau, who evidently enjoys it : — 

“ Cabral, seeing the inhabitants apparently good and simidc, 

* but without any trace of religion, law, or civil Government, 

‘ f(dt great compassion for them : and he requested Father 

* Henry, the superior of the five ^lissionaries, a man of merit, 
‘ who was afterwards Bishop of Ceuta, to preach to them the 
‘ truths of the Gospel. This the Missionary did, in a very 
‘ beautiful discourse in Portuguese, of wdiich tlie savages 

* although very attentive, did not understand one word. But tlu! 
‘ Missionary had not the less merit before God, or less credit 
' in the eyes of his own countrymen, who enjoyed his sermon 
‘ exceedingly, thought it very convincing, and approved highly 
^ of his zeal.” VoL p 163. A Protestant might insinuate 
that the saying mass in Latin was no bad introduction to the 
practice ot preaching in an unknown tongue: at all eNcni' 
Father Henry seemed to have no misgivings, and the cere- 
mony went off well. 

The next Missionary we shall introduce to our readers was 
a man of quite another stamp ; and we shall endeavour to let 
them know, in few words, what he did in Ceylon. But we ba^e 
to leap over a century and a half. The star of the “Portuguese-" 
was setting, as it rose, in blood; and the star of the ‘'Hollan- 
ders'’ was now in the ascendant. 
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In the month of October, in the year of Gmce, 1655, the 
Dutch, under their Governor and Commander-in-chief, Gerard 
Hulst, and “ the very large and very fat” Major Van der Laan, 
a redoubtable soldier, and the terror of the Portuguese, laid 
siege to Colombo. It was fiercely attacked and valiantly de- 
fended The prize, as the quaint old chronicle of the siege 
pithily remarks, was “a whole kingdom, three times bi|jger 
‘ than Portugal itself, and much richer, and more plentiful, 

‘ the very centre of the world, the richest tract of land under 
‘ the ‘sun, and with it (probably) all that is in possession of the 
‘ Portiigueses to the south of Cape Comorin.” It cost tluj 
Dutch tneir General, who was mortally wounded by a musket 
ball, and the lives of many brave soldiers ; but, wlien the aged 
Coutinho, with his two hundred surviving countrymen,, “ who 
‘ looked more like skeletons than living men,” and who had 
‘ defended themselves like lions set uporf by a multitude of 

Dutch dogs,” surrendered the place in May, 1656, Ceylon 
changed masters, after a servitude of one hundred and fifty 
bloody years. 

It must be remembered that, though the Portuguese held 
the coast and engrossed tlie trade, the native princes were for- 
midable and warlike, and that there was inveterate hatred be- 
tween them and the insolent and domineering foreigners. It 
was therefore always the standing policy of the Portuguese 
to foment disputes in the Royal family, to set up rival claimants 
to the throne, and, by all means, to breed civil dissensions and 
f'trife. The history of their dominion in Ceylon is marked 
by a continual succession of the blackest treachery, of inurdcrH, 
assassinations, and battles and sieges, where mercy was neither 
shown nor expected on either side. When the Dutch entered 
on the scene, it was at the call of a Singalese monarch ; and, 
though with them something of the more civilized usages of 
warfare began to prevail, the strife between them and their 
Portuguese rivals was embittered by the remorseless policy 
of gain, and all the rancour of hatred and intolerance, mihcallcd 
religious. Good Philip Baldajus himself was always ready with 
a thanksgiving sermon for every success of the victorious 
troops, whom he accompanied ; and the priests on the other 
^ide, Jesuits and Capuchins alike, went a good way farther. 
The clergy, as it is told in the narrative of the siege already 
quoted, but especially the Capuchins, were “ very assiduous 
‘ in confessing the soldiers, in praying, and in doing all manner 
‘ of good offices without intermission ; and some of thorn would 
‘ not be backward in being upon the guard with the soldiery, 
‘ and giving the enemies amjdr proofs of /heir vahmr.'' 
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In that long and famous siege of Colombo, the foremost man 
in the garrison was the J esuit, Damian Vieyra ; indeed more than 
once, like the Homeric heroes, his single arm turned the tide 
of battle. His first appearance in action is thus chronicled in 
the narrative, written oy one of the survivors of the siege,* and 
to be found in Baldfcus: “ Father Damian Vieyra, the Jesuit, 

‘ being employed in furthering this work (throwing up an en- 
‘ trencliment), a bullet, taking away a great piece of the wall, 

‘ struck him on the head, so that he fell (as) dead upon the 
‘ ground; but, soon recovering himself, he fell to his work 
‘ again, Ins servant constantly attending him with a sword 
‘ and fus6c, wherexmth he did considerable execution, being coin- 
‘ inonly one of the foremost in charging the enemy.” 

On the 12th of November, the Dutch made a general assault 
upon the city, which was very nearly successful. In one i)hice, 
having forced their' way into a narrow street, they were met 
by Diego dc Souza, who, discharging a musquetoon, made them » 
halt; “ the same was done by Father Damian Vieyra, who, 

‘ with another musquetoon, made such havoc among the enc- 
‘ my, that these two stopped their further progress.” The 
Padres were not less busy in another part of the field. 
Father Antonio Nunez, a Jesuit, “ with his drawn sword, 

‘ tlircatencd such as were ready to fly with present death 
and thus prevented a rout, which might have been fatal. 

To do this fighting Jesuit justice, he was as eager to con- 
vert, as to kill, the Dutph ; and many of the prisoners (se- 
venty-four were taken) are said “ to have been converted to 
‘ the Catholic faith, by the indefatigable care of the Jesuits, 

‘ and especially of Damian Vieyra.” 

His next exploit was on the 10th of April, when ‘^Father 
‘ Damian de Vieyra, (and two others,) did kill many of the 
‘ enemy upon this occasion:” and, on the 13tli of the same 
month, “ Father Damian Vieyra killed a stout Hollander.” 

On the 18th, when going to visit a mine, he drew upon 
himself incautiously the fire of his own party, but “ miracu- 
‘ lously” escaped unhurt. “ This happy escape was attributed 
‘ to the prayers of Father Frey Luys, a Capuchin, to whom 
‘ such as w ere going upon some desperate enterprize, used to 
‘ recommend themselves.” 

On the 19th and 23rd, the stout father led two vigorous 
sallies, which had but indifferent success. On the night of 
the 27th, however, at the head of onljr seven companions, he 
broke into the Dutch trenches, and carried off most of the tools 

♦ Sir Emorson miotes itj as if written by the Go>crnor, the venerable Antonio 
Souza Coutinlio ; but this is a nhstake. 
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of their workmen : and, on the 30tli, he attacked their works, 
“ sword in hand.” On the 3rd of May, he was outside the forti- 
ficiitions, picking up the Dutch bullets ; and on that same day, 
and on the 5th, we find father Damian, “ who never staid be- 
hind on such like oc<!fti3iofts,” again engaged in vigorous sallies. 

On the 7th of Maj^, the Dutch made their last great as- 
sault, which, though it did not give them possession of the 
city, was so far successful as to render a capitulation ineviUible. 
This. was the last day of fighting; and all the Padres were 
in the very thick of it. Antonio Nunez, the Jesuit, “ a pat- 
tern of virtue,” was “ shot at the gate of the bastion with a 
‘ musket-ball, received afterwards a deep cut, and was at last 
‘ slain by a hand grenade, after he had killed several of the 
‘ enemy with his musquetoon. The Hev. Father Paulo was 
‘ wounded, as he watf furnishing the c(jmbatants with lire 
‘ works; as was likewise Father Manual Vellcs,.who was 
• ' touched by two bullets, without receiving the least harm 
‘ from them.” Fathers Philippo and Pedro de Castclbranco 
“ were not behind-hand with the rest;” and, it need scarce; 
l)e added, that Father Damian Vicyra “ with his company, did 
“ considerable mischief to the Dutch.” 

Put if Father Damian was the Hector of the siege, though 
with a happier issue, the burly Major Van der Laan was its 
Achilles. His portrait is not flattered in the narrative ; yet 
we fear, it is ki the main but too correct. He is described, as 
“ a mortal enemy of the Portuguescs, and a zealous heretic, ” 
and as massacring all he met with (sometimes twenty or 
‘ thirty together) in cool blood, he having been often heard to 
‘ say, that If the Portuguescs were at his disnosal^ he would cut 
‘ them all off at one stroke” The climax, however, of Dutch 
atrocity, in the opinion of the chronicler at least, remains yet 
to be told. My pen wants words,” says he, “ to express the 

affronts put upon the holy images by the heretics, whereof 

* I will give you only one instance. They took tlie iinagi; of the 
‘ holy Apostle, St. Thomas, and, after they hmlcut off the nose, 

‘ ears, and arms, set it up for a mark to shoot at. Afterwards 
‘ they knocked it full of great nails, and so shot it out of a 

* mortar into our ditch, wlicrc it was taken u[) and carric^l to 
‘ the Jesuits’ College, by father Damian Vicyra an<l two others. 

* But the Franciscans, laying claim to it, carried it in piiblii* 

‘ procession to their Church, and placed it ujjon the high 
‘ altar. Father Francisco St. Mattheus solemnized the day 

* with a learned speech.” It is hinted pretty broadly, that S(. 
Thomas was not ungrateful; for, four days after, “ the holy 
‘ Thomas blessed us with the arrival of a certain Portuguese, 
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* named Simon Lopes de Basto, who left the Dutch, ami 
‘ came over to us, and did us most siraal service in the siege.” 
Whatever service this poor fellow dia to his countrymen, he 
did none to himself ; for the truculent Van der Laan, without 
the least respect for St. Thomas, hungthe^nfortunate De Basto 
on a gibbet, the very day that the Dutch entered the city. 

But while the vultures fought thus fiercely over their prey 
with beak and claw, their wretched victim was tom to pieces 
between them. It is harrowing to read of the inhuman .treat- 
ment of the miserable inhabitants of Colombo; and here at least 
the cold-blooded merciless cruelty of the Dutch far exceeds 
that of their ferocious rivals. The one murdered on the plea 
of necessity ; the others, merely to embarrass the enemy. 
Again* and again it is recorded, that, when food became 
scarce, the Portugi^ese drove out crowds of the natives beyond 
the gate^v The first time, the Dutch kept the men to work 
in their mines and intrenchments, but, as Baldieus tells us,* 
the women and children were whipped back to the city, with 
a threat, that, should they return again, the Dutch would hang 
them bn gibbets. This threat, to the shame of humanity, was 
brutally fulfilled ; and such of the poor wretches, as fled from 
the gibbet, were either shot down from the walls, or perished 
of famine, in the sight of both parties. No wonder that it .was 
a common sight to see them, in their agony, ‘‘imploring heaven 
‘ for assistance, and cursing those, who were the occasion ot 
‘ their misery.” 

Unfortunately, for the progress of truth, the world is not 
yet sufficiently up in its logic to distinguish between a cause 
and its supporters ; and the Sin^lese, had they been ever so 
willing, had not the means. The Portuguese came upon them, 
as the old Sea-kings upon the shores of Britain. Fierce, ra- 
pacious, aud insolent, they shrunk from no crime, and from no 
oaseness, to quench their thirst for dominion and gold. Their 
course, from the startbg point to the goal, was marked by a 
long track of blood; and it is diflScult to say whether the natives 
looked upon them with more of fear, or abhorrence. But this 
was not the only obstacle a^inst which Christianity had to 
contend. It was not the faSiion, thr^ centuries ago, to have 
a religion for the family or the individual, but to have none 
for public or national guidance. The Portuguese always set 
their religion in the fore-front : and the Singalese and Tamils 
had no cause to suspect that they were other than they pro- 
fessed to bo— true and zealous followers of Jesus. It would 
have been better for the new faith to have been brought m 
by enemies, than by such allies. The timid and oppressed 
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islanders must have listened to them with feelings, which we 
can only conceive of, by supposing Kirke^s “ Lambs” expounding 
the Sermon on the Mount to the peasantry of Somerset after 
the defeat of Monmouth. Unluckily, it was not the Sermon 
on the Mount that the Portuguese took to expounding. Even 
from their rude lips and bloody hands, the great truths of the* 
Gospel’ might have found their way to the heart. But the 
Gospel was never heard or seen by the Singalesc ; and the re- 
ligion, of their masters, as taught even by its priests, appeared 
under the guise of a few questions and answers learned by rote, 
tlie Pater Noster, the Hail Mary, a few prayers to the saints, 
great variety of beads, metals and crucifixes, and a splendid 
abundance of ceremony, show, and tamasluju 

It must not be forgotten, that the natives of Ceylon, in com- 
mon with all the Hindmrace, whether Buddhists, or Brahmans, 
had a religious repugnance to the taking* away of, life, and 
•considered it a sin to kill even an insect We pass no sentence 
on Nunez and Vieyra, and the other priests and friars, who 
did such soldierly service at the siege of Colombo ; but, we ask, 
when the natives of Ceylon saw these priests, grim with smoke, 
and reeking with blood, killing and slaying others (also calling 
themselves followers of Christ), what did, or^what could, they 
thiqk of the new faith, by wluch, it seemed, such things were 
permitted ? 

But it mattered little to the Portuguese Government and 
priesthood, what the natives thought of this faith, provided they 
were baptized into it : and to this latter work they set them- 
selves in earnest. Unfortunately we know very little of the 
measures they employed. Tho grand figure of Xavier ap- 
pears for a moment on the canvas ; but all that concerns his 
doings in Ceylon is vague and unsatisfactory. We hope to 
have another opportunity of reviewing at length his remarkable 
career ; so that, even it materials were ready, we would pass 
it over for the present. Sir Emerson, who seems to have con- 
sulted all the more easily accessible memorials, is driven to (in- 
ject ure and analogy ; and, though he reaches firm ground, when 
he deals with the results, he can only guess, more or less b®P“ 
pily, as to the means which were employed to produce them. 
The records of the Government, he infonus us in a note, were 
transferred to Goa, thence to Lisbon, and finally to Brazil ; and 
are therefore lost to the public. Probably these aim the letters 
of the Missionaries may yet be recovered ; but in the mean 
time we are left to the Dutch accounts, and to conjecture. 

The great cause of the apparent progress of Christianity in 
Ceylon, where vast numbers were baptized, and where, in a very 
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few years, almost the entire population of the Peninsula of Jaffna 
publicly abjured idolatry, was beyond all doubt the inflqence 
and authority of the Government. We have an authentic copy 
of the instructions of John, king of Portugal, to the Viceroy of 
India, John De Castro, sent out in the year 1546 ; and it 
in 1548 that the Missionary exertions of the Portuguese may 
be said to have fairly begun. Sir James makes the somewhat 
extraordinary assertion, that there is no proof that compulsion 
‘ was resorted to by them for the extension of their owp faith, 

‘ or violence employed for the extinction of the national super* 

‘ stitions,” j), 8 ; — and he returns to this assertion, and repeats it 
again and again. We call this an extraordinary assertion, 
because he refers in a note to the letter of King John. The 
following are the opening sentences of that letter, which Sir 
J. E. Tcnnent docs not quote: — • 

“ To John de Castro, Viceroy of India. All happiness:— 

‘ You knowing what an abominable thing idolatry is in» 
‘ our eyes, the same shall for the future not be tolerated in 
‘ my dominions. Being informed that, in the country about 
‘ Goa, the Pagan temples arc suflered and frc(jucntcd both in 
‘ public and private, as well as divers sorts of Pagan diver* 

‘ sions, we command you once for all to have the same demo- 

* lishedf burnt) and rooted out ; and that all imaginable care l)e 
‘ taken to prevent the importation of idols, cither of wood, 

‘ metal, earth, or any other matter. The hoathenish sports 
‘ shall be abolished ; and the Brahmans not in the least encou- 
‘ raged ; and such, as conti*avene this our mandate, ahall he 

* severely panisImV^ Now it is quite true that the zealoib 
monarch docs not, in as many words, give order-j that liis 
new subjects shall be compelled to become Christians ; but he 
enacts, that if they continue Heathens, they shall be “ severely 
punished”, whereas, if they come over to the new faith, the fol- 
lowing rewards are held out to them ; — 

“ And considering that the Pagans may be brought over to 
‘ our religion, not only by the hopes of eternal salvation, Init 

* also by temporal interest and preferments) you shall not for the 
‘ future bestow any otficcs, or any other places in the custom- 
‘ house (as has been practised hitherto) upon the Heathens, but 
‘ only upon the Christians.'^ In addition, the new converts 
were to be exempted from impressment in the navy ; nine 
hundred quarters of rice were to be distributed among them 
yearly from the royal revenue (so early was the origin of the 
“ rice Christians’); the (Tiristian fishermen were to be allowed to 
dispose of their pearls at their own price, and Xavier was to be 
^consulted, whether it might not be expedient to give them the 
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lonopolv of the pearl fishery, excluding the Heathens and 
Muhammadans altogether ; and the Viceroy, in the conclusion 
of the letter, is again exhorted to encourage such emhmco 
‘ Christianity, by your favour, presents, and otherwise.” It 
would seem, therefore, that unless the Portuguese Government 
proceeded to the full extent of putting every idolater to death, 
they could scarcely have adopted more stringent and ^ igorous 
measures for the extinction of the Heathen faiths, and the pn>- 
pjigation of their own. W e fully agree, however, in Sir J nines s 

conclusion. ^ . , , • i i 

“ Those acquainted,” he writes, “ with the national clmraotcr 
‘ of the Singalcse, with their obsequiousness to power, and the 
‘ pliancy with which they can accommodate themselves to the 
‘ wishes and opinions of those whom it may be their in- 
‘ terest to conciliate, will have no dlfHciilty in comiirchcnd- 
‘ ing the ease, with which the Kqman Catholi<?clergy, under such 
k ausjiiccs and with such facilities, succeeded, in an incredibly 
‘ short space of time, in cflecting multitudinous conversions.”— 

9. Seen in this light, and as we read of it in his own letters, 
tlic success of even a Xavier shrinks into very model ate 
dimensions but ill according with the magniloquent tone and 
triumphant appeals of Cardinal Wiseman, and such like dishon- 
est or ill-read partisans, in former days, as* well as in our own. 

Blit what were the Missionaries themselves about, while the 
(iovernmciit w«re labouring so strenuously in their behall 
Th.it is exactly what we find it so hard to discover. IIowcmt, 
tliough Sir James Tenncnt makes more than one mistake, he is 
evidently on the right path ; and, if he has not found the whole 
truth, he has found something very near it: 


Here tlic (pic«tion naturally arises, by what ni;oncy nn.l expc.licnta were ihrsc 
multitiulinous corn croons accomplished, in dcliaiicc of the notoiums an ago 
nf the lirulimanieal system ? Ami the imimry l>eeomes the more inlerestmK, rom 
the fact, that the snccL of the Roman Catlurhe clergy at this i»eno.l appears ,> e 
Is’cn more cxtemlcd and complete, amongst the apparently 
cf the North, than it afterwards proved umongst the i)hant and apn le i 
"i Hiiddhu m the Southern and purely Singhalese portions ot the is “ • 

the latter a commencement was etteeted, m the hrst instance, ly , , 

authority and the prosi»ect of gain ; and, howincr unsound and ' J 
ha\e been their earlier incentives to nominal coinersion, thert ^ T 

establish the fact, that, once enrolled iw Roman Catholics, j' . . 

Singhalese became excited, and their tastes ^ 

«riking ceremonial and iximpims pageantry, by which he Homan Catholu uligim 

recommended itself at a later period to the lainils ami ’ . v„. ,i was 

When Christianity was first preaelied to the natnes of 

proclaimed hy him with much ol the f ^ li„t, notwith- 

Mncc characterised the minibtraii«ms of his i i letters to St. 

f-tiwiding the multitude of his converts, St. Francis has re . ot 

Loyola his own disapjiointmcnt at discovering the iim«rd un-souminess 
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all he had outwardly achieved ;* and the open apostacy, which aflcrwardi^ raanifca. 
ed it.sclf ainon}^ his converts, s^gested to those, who succeeded him in his task, the 
necessity of a<lopting a more effectual machinery for arotising the attention of the 
Hindus and overcoming their repugnance to the reception of Christianity, 'iv 
Jesuits, who resorted in prodigious numbers to Hindostan during the period which 
followed tlto death of Xavier, persuaded themselves, by the partial failure of his 
system, that no access was to be gained, and no feeding established in tlic con- 
lidcnce of the natives, without an external conformity to their customs and habits, and 
a careful avoidance of any shock to their prejudici*s, religious and social. Under 
the cover of such a policy, it was conceived that a silent approach iniglit be etVerted, 
and the edifice of their ancient superstition undermined, almost before its defender^ 
could discover that its assailants were opponents. In pursuance of this^ plan of 
assault, Christianity, in the hands of those by whom it was next offero'd to thn 
heathen, assumed an aspect so extraordinary, that the detail would exceed bc]n,r, 
were it not attested by the cWdencc of those actually engaged in the exeeiitum ui 
the scheme. The Jesuits, who now addressed themselves to the conveisiun (.f 
Hindostan, adopted the determination to become all things to all men for the accom- 
plishment of their object ; withholding, till some more fiivourablc time, the innilc.i- 
tion of (Christian simplicity, and adopting in the interim, almost without qualifieation, 
the practices of heathenism. To such an extent (lid they carry tliis i>oliey, that, 
in the charges which wire eventually lodged against them before the Holy S’c 
by the othcn' religious orders in India, it was alleged to be doubtful, wlietlier the 
Jesuits, by affecting idolatty nml tolerating it amongst their proselytes, had nuf 
tlienisclvcs become converts to Hinduism, rather than made the Hindoos conM-ris 
to the Christian religion.f 

They assumed the character of Brahmans of a superior caste from the Wo'-tcru 
World 5 they took the Hindu names, and conformed to the heathen customs of tlin 
haughty and exclusive race, producing, in support of their pretensions, a dee l 
forged ill ancient characters, to show that the Brahmans of Rome were of uiudi 
older date thiui the Bralunanjt of India, and descended in an equally direct line I rum 
Brahma himself. 

lliey composed a pretended Veda, in which they sought to insinuate the doO' 
trines of Christianity in the language and phraseology of tlic sacred books of tlv 
Hindoos. J They wore the cai% or orange rolx', peculiar t?> the SanuLssis, tho 
fourth, and one of the most venerated sections of the Brahmanical ca.'^tc'. riioy 
hung a tiger’s skin from their shoiilder.s, m imitation of Shiva ; they abstained fruin 
animal food, fiom wine, .uitl certain prohibited vegetables ; they perfomied the 
ablutions rcijuired by the Shasters ; they carried on their foreheads the sticred 
of sandal-wood powder, which is the distinctive emblem of the Hindus ;§ and in 
order to sustain their assumed character to the utmost, they affected to spurn tho 
Pariahs and lower castes, who lay no claim to the same divine origin with the 
Brahmans. || 

****** 

As these proceeilings were in progress in India, during the period when similar 
exertions were simultaneously made in Ceylon, by the priesthood of the same 

♦ Letters on the State of Christianity in India, in which the conversion of the 
Hindus is considered as impracticable. By the Abb^ Dubois, Missionary in Jlysme. 
London, 1823. P. 3. 

t Letters of the Abb^ Dubois, p. 8. A striking account of these almost incredit- 
ahlo proceedings of the Jesuit^ extracted from the authority of coutempora^ Roman 
Catholic writers, is contained in the Calcutta Review for October, 1844, vol. ii. 

t Sec Asiatic Researches, vol xiv., for an account of the spurious, or Ezour Vedtm 

§ “ Their epoi ie not the spot of hii children : a perverse and crooked generation " 
— Deut. xxxli. 6. 

II Letters on the SUtc of Christianity in India. By the Abb^ Dubois. P. 5, GO, 
130. — Hough’s Reply to the Abb^ Dubois, p. 02. — History of Christianity in Intln*' 
By the Re\. J. Hough. Vol. lii. b. v. c. 3, p. 216, 260. 
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n rch trained in the same seminaries for the work of the ministry, ami acting 
^ the orders of the same spiritual superiors, there would be sufficient grounds, 
'I '-' 1 in the absence of evidence more direct, for presuming that the same expedients, 
h luul been found to be eftectual, if not presumed to be indispensable, for the 
mrrMon of Hindus in India, would be eipially resorted to for the* same purposo 
iv'st the Tamils and Buddhists of Ceylon. And in aid of such an infcrenco 
n abundance of circugistantial proofs, that such, to some extent at least, waa 
1 ^ fact B ibUcus, who repaired to Jaffna in A. 1). ir):)8, immediately on the retirc- 
of the’ Homan Catholic priests, describes their churches as fitted up with 
and Stages for the exhibition of mysteries aud theatrical representations of 
I'lCLTcatbihtorual events of Christianity. 

’nw archives of the Dutch Government contain records of the punislnnont ol 
l<,m,,/n.CatlK)iics, who, in detianco of their iirohibition, attempted public proce-ssions 
u 11 Inn their territoiies ;* and, to the present day, the Homan Catholics in the north 
ilin idand continue to celebrate their worship with fireworks and drums, and 
their chaiicls with processions, conducting decorated cars, hearing idols 
ui.l inlands, which differ only hi name from similar ohbcrvanccs and processions 
ol []ic\hndas.-Pp. 14-17, W21-22. 

The reference, which Sir Janies makes to an articR, that 
fonnerly appeared in Ihis and tjic facts and opi- 

nions which he founds upon it, afford us an opportunity (long 
•wi>hed for) of noticing a Lite work on the Madura Missimi, 
^vith wliich we liave been favoured hy the courtesy oi a dis- 
(ingulshed .fesuit, now in Southern India, with the view of 
Icatlin'r us to rc-consider the statements we then advanced, 
'fhe work Is entitled. La Mission da Madiur, <rnpra ^ d^- 
, units iimlits ; par Lr l\ J. IhrtramU ^'c, : Paris: 1847. Only 
two* volumes have rcaelied us; hut they include the rise o lo 
,Ma<lura Mission, and nearly the wliole ol the strange and 
eventful life of Robert l)e’ Nohili, its founder and mini" 8|)irit. 
We have revd these volumes with much enriosity and eager 
interest; ami wo have found them, to our sorrow iin|.rc8sing 
still more strongly on onr minds the conviction, la. a le 
details of that wretched story were strictly according to the 

The forbidden practices, and Heathen adaptations; the mcr- 
clundiso-thc pretended Veda-the Saniassi s robc-tlic assump- 
tion of Brahmanism— the denial of Kuropcim extraction 
and, in fact, all that 

marvellous lie, are fully admitted in the woi '. 

De’ Nohili was a man of singidar povvers, an o « ‘ 
severance and ability: and we suppose it is, . i 

tives were indisputably more mth- 

more skilfully, and defended his nrocceuui^ 

.la, ..d A.nco, 11.77 

♦ Kccop 1‘< -^'f the CuiibMon t»f rolumbo, \ D 
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laborious life was one continued scene of toil, privation, anxiety, 
and disappointment ; and his very success* must have been rrali 
and worm-wood to a mind like nis ; for his most zealous con- 
verts gave' him unequivocally to understand, that they never 
would belong to the faith of the Feringhis : and he knew that 
discovery was ruin. Yet upon the brink of that discovery 
he always stood ; and he was driven, by the dread of it, to 
equivocations and oaths, that make the blood run cold. 

Wo have room for but two pictures from the works. They 
exhibit him in his prosperity, and in his hour of trial; and they 
leave the same painful impression. The first is the account 
of his visit to a native Heathen Prince, who received him lui- 
doubtingly as a genuine Saniassi and Brahman. 

“Father Kobert presented himself at the palace of Bania- 
‘ sanefra with his usual suite* The following is the ceremonial 
‘ of such visits. Converted Brahman^ and some of the cliicl 
^ Christians surround the Missionary, with a respectful aiul 
‘ composed mien ; one carries his breviary ; another, his })a- 
‘ rasol; a third, the tiger’s skin, on which he is to scat himself; 
‘ a fourth, a bcautifully-wrouglit vase of holy water ; a fifth, 
‘ rose-water to sprinkle the j)lace of his reception. As soon a.*' 
‘ the state-room is reached, a kind of frenzy seems to seize on 
‘ every one, cxce])t the Saniassi, who, in the midst of the 
‘ universal luibbub, must preserve an imperturbable calm. 
‘ The Christians and the people of the palace rush hither and 
‘ thither in haste and eagerness. Holy water ‘is presented to 
^ the Saniassi, who flings some drops of it on the place* 
‘ where he is about to sit ; rose-water is profusely scattered 
‘ around ; three or four men lay hold of the tiger’s skin, which 
‘ they spread on the ground with great demonstrations of zeal 


* In the letter which acconipanicd tlio work, we arc supposed to be indebtctl tor 
part of our inaterials to tlie French philosopliors. This is a mistake. We were not 
even aware that the snhjeet had e\er en);ajje<l their atU*ntion. 

Rut we think De’ Nobili, who w.-us familiar with tho most intellectual society of liH 
time, e\Iubits not a little of the spirit of the “philosoplier ” in the followinf^ aceount 
of a miraele. It appears that the Ile.athens, on a certain festival, cooked ami ale 
boiled rice and milk, with ;jreat solemnity ; and that De’Nobili allowed his Christians 
to keej) up the eustom, hauffin^' a crucitix over the pot, and he himself, to their preat 
delight, conseeratlnjf the rice. In cotmeetion with this piece of baptised hcatheiii''i>i. 
he writes to his Provincial : — “For three yotU-s, while one Dada Mnrti continued a 

* Heathen, his rice would not boil. This year, having become a Christian, he hesitated 
‘ awhile, but at last resolved to try again with fear and trembling. It is needless 

' say that he took good care not to forget tlie cross. Speedily he saw his rice hod 
‘ w ith largo bubbles. Tho joy was so great, that instantly his children ran to me to 

* tell me the good news. Your paternity will laugh at me, and say, this is childishness. 

* What would you have? I become a child with tho children.— And, besides, these 

* * bagatelles’ are grand affairs for our Hindus ; all serves to attach them to religion, 

* and to confirm them in the faith.’’— Rrr/ronrf, Yol ii.pp. 29-30, Bagatelles forsooth! 
—a somewhat sceptical name for a miracle ! 
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» and devotion. At last the Saniassi, ever grave, ever majcstle, 
‘ advances to the carpet ; he crosses his legs ; he sits down ! 
< Then the Prince presents himself* to salute him, a^nd, placing 
' himself by- his side, enters into conversation with him. On 
‘ the present occasiejn, this curious ceremonial was punctually 
‘ gone through ; only Ramasandra, passing beyond tlic ordinary 
‘ ctlqnctte,'prostrated himself respectfully at the feet of Father 
‘ Kobert.” — Vol, ii. pp. 226-227. 

Here the deception was triuinpliant. Was tlic deceiver sa- 
tisfied, when he saw this idolatrous prince prostrate at his feet? 
It is not permitted to us to read the secrets of the heart. 

We turn now to the other side of the medal. 

It so happened that a Christian from the coast, cither 
from vanity, anger, or the hope of jjain, let out the trutlv He 
informed the neophytes, that “ by oaptism they had lost caste, 

' and were reduced to the level of the Paiiahs and F eringhis ; 

that the salt, put into their mouths, and the other baptismal 
‘ ceremonies, were the means employed for this purpose ; and 
‘ that the Saniassi was a Feringhi himself.” This took place 
in 10 10. “ This wretch,” writes Father Albert Laerzio, Pro- 

vincial of ^Malabar, managed to give his falsehoods {srs 
fdn'^sttes) such an appearance of plausibility, that he con- 
‘ \ incod the neophytes of their truth.” De'No])ili ])crceivcd 
the ‘full extent of the danger, to which “this devilish invention” 
'■xposed his behoved Mission. “It was evidently necessary to 
‘ triumph over the calumny, or to leave the country.” He 
acc(irdingly siitc down, and made a solemn written decl iration, 
of which a translation, /W.v,” (not very literal, we lear) 

if* given by Laerzio. We (piote from it one or two paragraphs. 
Some men, who know me not, have published black calumni(>s 
‘ against me. For fear, that virtuous souls, allowing them- 
selves to be deceived, may sin through credulity, 1 hhall an- 
‘ swer these in all sincerity (eji tonte sincerity ! ). I am not a 
Feringhi: I was not lx)rn in the land of the Foringhis, nor do 
‘ I belong to their caste. God is my witness! and, if J tell a 
‘ lie, besides that I make myself a traitor to my God and sub- 
^ ject to the torments of Hell, 1 oiler myself on this earth to 
‘ every punishment. I was born at Rome : my llimily there 
‘ holds the same rank as the noble rajahs of this country, h rom 
my youth, I embraced the condition of a Saniassi — kc. &c. 
It will be seen that the equivocation here turns upon the mean- 
ing of the word “ Feringhi,” which he chooses to restrict to tlm 
Portuguese, as if it was not applied to Eurojieans in general ; 
•'^nd, as if his being an Italian, made any difference as to the 
Hiain questiou— the question of caste. , He tells them also tliat 
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he traversed “ many realms” to come to Madura ; but says not 
a word of the sea.* Such base and unworthy equivocating^ is 
more degrading than a plain honest lie ; it is a removing of the 
land-marks appointed to divide between truth and falsehood ; 
and the solemn appeal to God is utterly revolting. If that 
highly gifted man, with his prodigious energy and his lon<^ 
and laborious life, had but preached the truth with as much 
zeal, as he displayed for falsehood, the name of Robert de’Nobili 
might this day have been second only to those of the Apostles, 
What gall of spirit, what impatient champing of the bit, ^hich 
he had fixed so securely in his own mouth, must have been the 
daily portion of a man, whose constant terror, hanging o\cr 
him like the sword suspended by the hair, was the fear ot 
“ being found out !” 

For this digression, into which we have been tempted but too 
willingly by the exjtmple of Sir James, we must cnivc the in- 
dulgence 6f our readers ; for, except in so far as it shows how , 
unscrupulous the Jesuits were in the use of means to pr(>pagite 
their system, the doings in Madura have no connection with the 
doings in Ceylon, In the one, wc saw a few foreigners stealim; 
into an independent country in disguise, afraid openly to pro- 
fess their faith, and ashamed of, or at least rejecting with pro- 
fessed scorn and abhorrence, their own race and country. In 
the other, it was precisely the contrary. They gloried in their 
faith and in their name. They preached with a^high hand and 
a loud voice; and, instead of trembling before their wrath, their 
foot was on the neck of the Heathen. Most assuredly ihi' 
priests in Ceylon never deigned to turn themselves into pscudo- 
iSaniassis, or Brahmans; and, according to their light, they 
spoke and acted the truth. 

It is evident enough that the Government made the con\erts. 
Probably the Missionaries taught there, as elsewhere, by me- 
dals, chaplets, and crucifixes, by a few prayers and forms learned 
by rote, and, as wc have already Avritten, by skilful adaj)ta- 
tions from the Heathen faith, by not expecting too much, and 
by pomp, show, and ceremonial. Wc may believe also, that 
they taught something of the morality and doctrines of the 
Gospel, and of the danger and guilt of sin : although no distinct 
notice of such teaching has reached us. But, hastening from 
what is obscure and doubtful, to wlvat stands out in the light ot 

♦ This ovidontly refers to the story, wliioh Nitrhert relates, that Rome was hc\""‘t 
tlio Iliinalaja, and the orijrinal seat uf the Brahmans. Tlie Christians of Madura 
knew nothing of Romo. They had heard that they had lost caste, by eatinK' will' ■' 
foreijfiier : and this they would Imo done, just as nmeh, if ho had been born >1 
Rome, as if he hml been born in Lisbmi. There is thorofure no room left for duuM, 
that Dc’Nobili knowip^ly ami de|il)eratel> intended to dccci>e.— Ei>, 
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,lay, WO borrow Sir James’s summary of the results of tlicir 

tcachinj^ — 

Thus limited to exertion witliin the Imunds of their own territory, the rortupuese 
r1on;y uppcjir to have proceeded sedulously in their work of conversion ; and no 
rvliL- of tlieir rule exhibits more clearly the extent, to whiih their iiillueuce hud per- 
>;i(k>djill ranks and classes^ than the fact that, to this day, the most distinpiishod 
fiiiuhcs among the Singhalese chiefs l>c.ar, in addition to their own names, 
of the Tortagucso oificers, which were conferred on their ancestors at 
tlu ir baptism by the Itoman Catholic clergy, three centuries ago.* T'hc adhe- 
Mon of these men, however, and (d the great mass 4)f the Singhalese, was 
the result of political conformity, not of religious con\iction; and there is 
tiu reasdii to doubt, that along witli the profession of the new faith, the ma- 
imin of them, like the Singhalese of the iirescnt time, cherished wit li still closer 
iittju'lnncnt the superstitions of Buddhism.f It is dillieult, on any other ground, 
t» account satisfactorily for the readiness \virh wliicli so many thousands of the 
Singhalese consented, almost without solicitation, and altogether witliout conviciion 
Cl ('iiliglitenincnt, to adopt a religion, which nas so utterly new, and whose tciK'ts 
iiiiht lia>c been so entirely unknown to them. It was, in fact, an ado]>tioimvithout 
a ^suTclldc^ of opinion ; and, if ajiy scruples were seriously felt rcsja'cting the change, 
tin s HUM luue liocn siicedily overcome by the ju'ospect ♦)! iktsouhI mhuncernent, 
aisl by the attractions of a religion, which, in point of jKimjt ami magniliccncc, sur- 
williout matcruilly dificring from, tlic pageantry and pioccs'-iuns, with which 
tlK\ w cre accustomed tocclebrutc the festivals of their own national faith. — 

We have now come down to the period, when tlicir “llij^h 
Mightinesses,” the Dutch, became the paramount power in 
('evlon. Wlicn they entered on the staj^c, mneh was naturally 
to liave been expected from them. They had a jnire faith ; they 
<‘:uno to the natives at tlicir own entreaty, as deliverers, to res- 
cue them from Portuguese oppression and insolence; and they 
were completely successful. They thcmseUcs htid just thrown 
oil' the yoke of tyranny and superstition, and were in the first 
ircshness of their freedom. 

Tliere was much therefore in the circumstances and mutual 
relationship of the two parties, that ini'^ht ha\e jiromptod in 
tlic one a desire to disseminate the imre word of God in all its 
Irecncss and fulness, and in the other, a willingness to receive 
it with gratitude, and a favounihle pre-disposition. The spirit 

intolerance, however, and the “ (inri sacra fames '' — the ac- 
eiirsed thirsting for gold — blasted this fair jirospcct from the 
very first. The spirit of the religion of those days looked out 
'•pon Heathenism and heresy with the eyes of the Jaw, and 
bot with the eyes of the gospel. The first pica for tolerance 
"as then raising a feeble voice in England, amongst the des- 


* Ernetf dc Saram WijcjORckcro Karoon.iratnc, M.iha Mtxlliar f»f the (kiicriior’s 
LaU‘ ; Johan Louis Pt'rdra Abcjsckcrc (jIooncwanJ<‘iio ; Don Andrirs dr Ahris Amc- 
" '''nwanlcnc Goonctillckc ; Don David de Silva VVclaratnc JaM-tillckc \ D»n William 
^^*lruin Dias li.amlcranayckc ; (Jrefjonj dc Soyza ijrygooiMTiitnc Siriwanlciic, iV( . 

Tlie first are the liajitismal, or rorlugUcse -tlie second the patron) mic SingbalcM: 
names of the respective chiefs. 

“t II avoit fait Rcmidant do sc convortir, ccrnim* /<#»/ /c# f '/unyM/rtM, d ftoit 

'' "“'urc' idolatre.’’~Nytc of the Ercuch Editoi of Ki^cyro. Ihun, 1701 Li\ ii. c, i 

p. 
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piscd sect of the Independents; but, elsewhere, it was the un- 
doubting conviction of all Christendom, Protestant ^ well 
Papal, th?jt heresy was to be put down with the sword. Enliuht- 
ened public opinion is a work of time and gradual progress ; and 
truly, even in this nineteenth century, preach the truth in 
love is by no means a common accomplishment. At all events 
the Dutch in Ceylon understood it no better than their Por- 
tuguese predecessors : and their policy, political and theolo- 
gical, was almost as much like that of their predecessors n- 
two drops of water. They had learned no other lesson from 
Alva than that of retaliation ; and, instead of coming out of 
the furnace like tried gold, they came out hard and pitilc>4 
as tempered steel, llefore the blood was dry, which had been 
shed tfo profusely, they faithlessly violated the solemn compact 
which they had made with the Hingaljsc monarch, and, witli- 
out reason or cxcufe, kept for themselves the conquests, which 
they professed to make for him. Hence the same horrible mk’-, 
cession of war, treachery, murder, avarice and oppression, 
which left such indelible stains on the Portuguese domination. 

We can scarcely believe, or understand, the savage ferocity, 
which chanictcrizcd that warfare — whose only object was I’ohl. 
The horrors of the Black Hole” were gentle mercies to the 
treatment of the English at Amboyna, or the cruelty iullictcd 
on the Portuguese at Jadiiapatam. Shortly al’ter the ‘sur- 
render of that place (where by the way not Jess than forty 
Portuguese ecclesiastics, Franciscans, Jesuits and Dominicnn<, 
were found), in the year 1658, a plot was discovered (or rather 
the failure of a plot, for it had failed,) to rise upon the Dutch 
garrison. “ Not long after,” writes Baldicus, who was an eye- 
witness of the whole, ‘‘ most of the traitors having confess'd 

* their crimes, some were condemned to be hanged, others to 
‘ be beheaded, and some to be broken on the wheel. The three 
‘ chief heads, of this conspiracy, were a certain inhabitant ot 
‘ Manaar, one Don Luis, and another Portuguese. These 
‘ three were laid upon the wheel, or a cross ; and, after they 

* had received a stroke with the axe in the neck and on the 
‘ breast, had their entrails taken out, and their hearts laid oii- 
‘ their mouths ! A certain Jesuit, named Caldero, wa- 

* beheaded. This unfortunate person, being prevented by 
‘ sickness from going along with the rest of the Portuguese 
' clergymen, had not been concerned in this treacherous desigiL 

* muen less given his consent to it : but some of the traitors 
‘ having given notice thereof to him by letters, wherein they 
‘ styled him ‘ the father of their souls,’ he was imw'illing to 
‘ betray his countrymcij, for which he paid now with his head. 

* Eleven more were hanged, and afterwards exposed in the 
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‘ Open country on trees ; but the heads of the ring-leaders were 
‘ fixed upon poles in the market-place.” 

It is to be feared that many of our own transactions in India 
arc altogether alien from the spirit and teaching of* the faith, 
which we profess and represent; but nothing more clearly 
fchows the great advance of Christian principle in public opinion, 
than our treatment of Mulrdj and the Sikh Sirdars, as contrast- 
ed with the fate, that would have awaited them, only two cen- 
turies ago. In the Dutch character and proceedings, as mani- 
fested* in Ceylon, there was nothing to distinguish them poli- 
tically from the Portuguese; nothing to elicit any feeling 
to\\ ards Christianity, but those of hatred and abhorrence. 

The liistory of their Missionary system needs not detain us 
long. They persecuted the Homan Catholics bitterly^ and 
iollowed slavishly in their footsteps. If their system differed 
from that of the others, *it was chiefly in being less attractive, 
its appeal to temporal motives was as coarse;* its pefsecuting 
spirit was as unrelenting ; and, if it was altogether free from 
the more vulgar forms of superstition, it was cold, superficial, 
!ind iiielfcctivc, and wanted that fascinating apparatus of show, 
iind pomp, and gaudy amusements, which cliimed in so well 
ith the oriental mind. Besides, the Romish Missionaries were 
t‘(|ually zealous, better acquainted with the native languages 
and modes of thought, and far more numerous than their Dutch 
oonlemporarics ; and, when to those advantages and 100 years 
of priority, wal added the natural feeling of 8ynii)athy enkin- 
dled by persecution, it is no wonder that the Portuguese Mission- 
work, such as it was, has been more deeply rooted, and more 
abiding than the Dutch. Bahkeus himself, a zealous and 
indefatigable minister of Christ, in many respects in mlvanco 
of his age, and sincerely and conscientiously desiring to do all 
the good in his power amongst natives, would have shut up 
the ^luhammadan schools ; and praises Mr. Pavillocn, flic 
Governor of Jaffnapatam, ‘^for that he did all that in him lay 
to assist me (at my request) in stopping the progress of 
Pajjan superstitions.” What tliis was, and liow fiir he carried 
it, is but too apparent from the following quotation: — 

^ * “ Proclamation waa nublidy made,” writes Sir Emerson (p. 'I.'i) “ that no nati»e 
^ could awpire to the rank of Modliar, nr even l,o perinitted to faim land, (»r liuM 
, ottiro under Government, who had not first underjfono the ceremony of baptism, 

I become a member of the Protestant Church, and subscribed lo the doctrines contained 
^ tn the Jfclvetic Confession of Faith / The operation of this announeement sucIi 
may he readily anticipated. Many of the lowland chiefs, who had iKien recently 
‘ haptizod by the Portuguese, and wlio still bore the family names conferred ujion 
‘ them by their Catholic sponsors, came forward to aldnre tne errors of Home - and 
‘ t‘\en Brahmans of Jaffna and Manaar, unwilling to Air^go the prospecta of dignity 
‘ -'md emolument, which were attainable upon such easy roiulitions, maxlc a rca<ly 
‘ profession of Christianity, although they fyr bore to»lay a'^lde the bea'Ja and other 
mbols of Heathenism.*^ 
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It is further to be feared, that in time there may be ^ 
‘ [)roini8Cuou8 copulation betwixt the Christians and the Pufrans 
‘ which must needs produce direful effects in the Church; It 
‘ may be ‘objected, that severe punishments will put a stoi) 
‘ to that evil, some having been already punished icith death njm 

* that account; but this does not altogether remove the danger. 
‘ Besides, that it ought to be considered, whether such a sever- 

* ity be consonant to the word of God, or not” 

But the main fury of the Dutch was expended on the Koman 
Catholics — and (as might have been expected from the nature (tt 
the weapons they employed) expended in vain. Tlic Ibllowin,^ 
summary, from the pages of Sir J. E. Tcnnent, shows how 
fierce and unrelenting that persecution was ; — 

Tlic Mine ftiry aj^ninst the CImreli of Rome continued at nil times to inspire tin 
policy of the Dutch in C<* * * § ylon ; and their resistance to its priesthood ans 
more distinct and empliafce than their condemnation of the Ihiddhi.sts and Uiulnn.m,, 
In ItiriH, a juroclamation was issued, forliidd me;, on pain of death, the Iiaih 111111 ,^; 
or concealinj; of a lioman Catholic priest hut micIi a threat was too iiil'niitm^ 
ho caiTicd into execution ; and the priests continued their imnistratioiis in dcli.infv 
of the law. In 171.5, a proclamation was issued, piohihitin;; piihhe a.ssemMa ^ ,,r 
j)ri\ ate com cuticles of the Koman (iatholies, under huisy lines for the liist .im! 
.second oU’enee, and chiustiscment, at the discretion of the mafpstr.ite, for the tliiul f 
In the same soar, hy a I'hikant, which was afterwards renened from time to fimf. 
it W'as forbidden for a Catholic elerixjman to administer ha]»tism uiuhr am cir> 
eumst.inees and in 17.‘l.'h the proclamation of Ififj.S w.is rejuilihshni a;j:.im'>.f entii- 
tamiiijj; or t;i\m}; Iod}j;inj^ to a pne''t,^ hut with no better suceess ; tor, twehe mmi' 
Liter, the same san<;ninary order had to he repeated 1 | liy a fri'sli plakiiat of ilio 
(rovenior. In 1718, it was forliiddeii to educate a Koman Catholic for the miiio- 
tiy hut within three years it w'as found necessary to rejieat ^le same jnoliildtinii, 
as well as to renew the proclamation tor puttnifj; <lown the eeleliration ot the mas-'.’* 
Notwitlisfaiidni}!: every persecution, how'e\cr, the Koman Catholic relioion rct.iiiiol 
its inthience, and held piod its position in Ceylon. It was openly j>ioIi"chI In 
the immediate descendants of the l’orlu;;nese, who had rcm. lined m "the idaiid alui 
its coiujuest by the Dutch ; ami in priv.atc it w'a,s C([n.ally adlK'red to by lai'i^e hodics ot 
the naii\es, both Snijrhnle.se and Tamils, whom neither corruption nor c(H'IUoii 
couhl induce to abjure it. — Pp. 40-12. 

Xavier and the Jesuits, and indeed the Homan Ctitliollc Mi'- 
sionarics generally, liad perceived the vast importance of cdiicti- 
tion, in preparing the way for Christianity, as well as fur gi5ing 
it a form and abiding lodgment in the national mind ; airh 
accordingly, with very inadc<iuatc means, and a miserably lew 

* Dutch Ui'cords Colombo. Proclain.Uion, dated 1 9th September, IG 08 . Kencwcii 
by Proelanution, 10th Aujrust, I74a. 

t Ihid. Proclwnatum, llUi January, 1715. Kenowod 1751, hy Proclamation of 8bt 
July, “ for prohibiting the intrusion of Koman Catholic priests, and holding private 
or public meetings, under pain of .severe punishment.” 

t Ibid, Proclamation, 8th August, 1715. Renewed 25tU Fobrnary, 1715. 

§ Ibid. Proclamation, 25th March, 1733. 

li Ibid. Proclamation, 25th February, 1745. 

H Dutch Rocor(\^. ProcIama|ion, lOtli August, 1718. 

♦♦ Ibid. Proclamation, .31st .Tuh, 17(^1. 
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sitimlard of what was desirable, they laboured zealously in the 
work. Baldacus honestly confesses, that he followed their 
c\tiiu]de, teaching however the elements of a purer faitli in tlio 
cimiTiies and schools, from which they had been di^ven. He 
says that they (and especially the Paulites, or Jesuits) taught 
iioth old and young the first rudiments of the cliristian reli- 
irion as the Ten Commandments, the Creed, Our Father, &c., 
with indefatigable care and industry ; ‘^ind I am free to con- 
test " he adds with honesty and candour, that I have fre- 
< (picntly followed their footstc])s in reforming the churches 
‘ and scliools in Manaar and Jaflhapatam, as far as they were 
‘ consistent with our religion, and consonant to the genius of 
‘ tlicso nations.” Unfortunately right views were then un- 
known; the standard was miserably low; and the systein alto- 
^rcilicr and fundamentally erroneous. This \> well point c* I out 
by Sir Emerson : — * ♦ 

I lldiiaiUon/m the proceed inp:«i of the Dulcli clorjiv, m .ilinoM cm-i \ iiisiamr 
111, nil' a\,iil:il»lc for pioneering tiic w.iy lor (he picat-liiii;^ t)l (dinstiaiiil.v 'I'lu; 
v.!h.^Mlou^o lu ciu’li Milage iKJCunic die nueleiH ol a tnturc <'uii|riv^^ali.ni , ami 
lull', tliocliildren received elementary iiistriielKni, lla-v and the adi)lt>» were 
iiiuialed m the lirst ]irineii)lcs of CliriWmtv. Haptism was adnimi.stered, and 
la-niiiios sok'nini/.ed in the ^dIali;o school-hoiiK'S , and, in <»rder to I'niilei tvei v 
|Hi.^ihle impoi'tanee on the, se rural in.^titutions, the H'hoohn.i''lei'' appointed h\ the 
IS liol.irehd commis.sion had charL!;e of the thomboSy or re^iMi is, oj the di'linl, in 
wliiili these e\enls were recorded, and thus heeame the ilepositaiie'^ oi the eMdimr 
on wliich the riiiht.^i and .sitccesMoii to ]>roperty wrre niaml> <lepend( ni, 

'I'lie eoni'so of edueatiun m the vdl.ij;e sehools was Innited and the n^tniclioii 
Li umtous . hut thetnost rcinaikable featnie in the s\^leni was that the attuid.ime 
"i 1 he pupils w as compulsory y and enlorced liy tlie ini|)osition ol lines upon tlie pan iiis 
III e lilies were the eau&c ol eoulinued relraetorniess aimaipsi the nalises, ile ho- 
n'>i\ luiioiio.st the teeeheis, and aiinojanee to the eomniis-ion , hm esp. iiemi! 
li.el duiioiistrated that their noid enfoieement was the onK elit.(ti\e, (.\pede lit !oi 
la.uiit.niiiiig atteiidanee at the bihool.s. — /'/^ -Ih-d?. 

We have carefully avoided encumbering iliis sketch ot the 
Portuguese and Dutch ^Missions by a deceptive and iiil^hnuling 
I'lmineratioii of the numbers, who nomiually joined the C hri:^- 
tian Cduireh. The very same moderation ot .sitiiteiiicnt, whii'li, 
a> Sir Emerson ju.'stly remarks, leads Ihildteus and \ tik'nt\u 
to lament that the great intijority of the converts were Pagaii.s 
^t heart, and Christians only by baptism ami in name, wins 
credit to their assurance, that there wore not a lew geniunt' 
aiul enlightened converts among them, whose lifiiand nioiaks and 
c\angelical belief were not behind those ot cotemporary Eiiio- 
pean Christians. But the infiuenee of jhese men died with 
tliein. They were the “ happy aeeidents" ol a sy.steiu, which 
•^'nded in the most signal failure that ceclesiaslliMl history n - 

<-Ouls. We shall borrow Sir EmcriiOifo chxpicnt and iin derly 
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account of this catastrophe, and the causes which seem mainly 
to have brought it about : — 

^Vhnfevcr inay have been the instriiinentality resorted to by the rortiltri'. ^ 
pnestlKKxI, and however objectionable the means adopted ])y them tor tlu- (.'xtciiM ,;; 
of their own form of Christianity, one fact is unipiestionablc, tliat the iiiiti\i. 
berante speedily attached to their ceremonies and i modes of worship, and 1,^, 
ndhered to them with remaikable tenaeitv for nitwards of three hundn-d M;,rv , 
whil^t, even in the midst of their own ministrations, the clei^y and MisMonarus (,, 
the refonned Church of Holland were overtaken liy discouraj^ement ; and it h a 
remarkable fact, that iiotwitli'^tanding the mnltitudinous baptisms, and the hui; 
dreds of thoiHands of Sinj^balese, who were enrolled by them as conu'rts, thu nl’ 
j^oon and discipline of the Hutch I’resbyteiiaiis is now almost extinct amongst i'k 
iiati\es of Ceylon. E\en in Jaffna, where the rece])tion of these doetniief. u.w 
fdl but unanimous by the Tamils, not a Mn(j;le congrej^ation is now in existeiuv ii 
lh(' many planted by Halda'iis, and tended by the labours of Va!ent\ii mn 
Schwart/i ; and, in Colombo and throughout the maritime ])ro\inecs, theie are imi y 
tins im/inenl filly natne Singhalese, even amongst the aged and inlirm, \slhi vt i 
prufcssidlie form of leligion so authoritutn cly established and sb anxioibl} inn- 
pounded by the Huteli. ^ 

Tlie eaihcs of tins failure, however, are neither few nor fdiscnre. Ino^’u-ctuL' 1 1 
the uiisub(b.K‘d iiiflueiiees of idolatry and caste, the doctrines of Cbijsti.niii\ 
too feelily de\elo[)ed, and too siiperlieially incnlc.ited, tt) make any lasting imjar'-i. f 
on tlie reliietant or apalhetie minds of the natnes of Ceylon. TIk; Diitcli niiiu'iu 
i‘nn»lo\ed in llieir dissciiiiiiation tailed to <|milify tbeiii'-ehes for the task la in. 
lering 10 tln' til st instance the ^e^lal nlai tongues of tlie isl.ind ;* and llu C ii ' 
torv 111 >am insisted on the nieflieaey of iiistnietion, coinejed tliroiigli t'- 
eold ami unsatisfactory incdimn of interpreters.f In addition to this, ilu ' 
numbers were, too few to leiidei effeetnal aid to the miiltitmle of ibeir beany, 
and in 1722, when the returns showed ncaily half a million of nominal (Jiri' 
turns, there were but fomteen eleigymen in all C'esloii. Notw ilbsiaadiim i!. 
clear perception, which the Hiileh appear to lia\e had of the sibitai} niii.- 
cnee of elementary and moral instrnetion, in pieparmg the mind tor 
mg the absurdities of healbemsin. and enibiaeiiig the piiK' piecipfs ot t. Ini 
tiamty, the amount of edmaition, which they eommnniearcd m tlieir scboi)N, "a - 1 
fmitesiinally small. It seldom went bejond teaelmig llieir jnipiK to n'ail aiu! t- 
wiito m the language of then district ; aiidoven this was disis.uniged liy the supin-u 
aiUliorities at Uataxia, who. Ill eomimmieatmg with the Missionai les ot 
expressed strongly their opinion that “ leading and writing are things not "o ali'" 
lutely m'cessary for the editieatioii of these jxiur wretches, as te.uhmg them the Imi 
dnmeiitals of religion, which are contained m a \ery few jumits ; and to pieteiid t ’ 
propagate ('biistianity by reading and wiitiiig, would be both tedious and < haig«- 
able to the Netlieiland East India Comj>an\.'’l; Under a s\>tem so siijierfinal aii'i 
ineflieient, the labour actually bestowed was jirodiiefive of no iK'niinneiit fruit' . 
was but seed sown on stony groiiml ; it was scorched Iw tlie sun ; and, beciiiisc n 
had no root, it soon witheied awa\. 

Again, the system of jiolitical hi ikny, adopted by the Hutch, to encourage oai 
version amongst the Singhalese, was eminently ealeiilafed to create doubts .ui'. 
contempt m the naturally susiiieioiis minds of the luUnes ; whilst they eouM ii"'‘ 
fail to eoneludi', that there must be something defeetne or unreal iii a religion, wliuli 
required coc’reion and jKTseeutiou to enforec its adoption. Where the Ibriuci 

♦ Out of a list (►! 97 clergy men in Ceylon, between 1G42 and 172.5, a.s given by 
lentyn, only 8 were qualified to proaeh in Uie native languages, 4 in Tamil, and 4 n‘ 
Singhalese. Hough, vol. in. pp. 77»-loJ, 

f Tlie Rev, Mr. Palm’s Aecomit, Ae , pp. 5-8 

\ Letter of M. MaUuvker, Govcrnor-Ceneial of Batavia, to Baldicus, Sept 
1GG2. Baldiviw, p. 811. 
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wiis apparently successful, it produced in reality hut an organized hypocri.sy ; 
an?] ensued, its recoil and reaction were destnictivo of the objects 

hr the Anthcrance of which it had been unwisely resorted to. And, lastly, the 
Milinulciicc willi which outward profes.sors were indiscriminately wclconicil as 
ri'iiiimc coiocrts to Cliristianity, inyolyed the certainty of future^ discointiturc. 
I'hc c\-nnplo of npostacy, under similar circumstances, is more danporous in 
|,i(.|M)rtioii than the cncour|igcmcnt w'voufrlit by adhc.sion ; and thu.s, the more 
Im.IcIv the field was incautiously expanded, the more certain l>ccamc the (lanp:cr, 
ami the more fr^iucnt the recurrence, of sucli untoward eicnts. 'I'owards the close 
uf their cniccr, the Dutch clergy had painful experience of tins jK'rmcions result ; 
ami ihcu lamentations became more frwjuentoicr the njap.ses of their coiucits, 
lii^t into the errors of pojH'ry, and tinally, into the darkneas of houthcnism.* At 
Kmjth.m a])parcnt despondency, and in painful anticipation of defeat, in^-tcad of 
.ilt-nii;: the sNstem, on which they had discoiercd that they could no longer rely, 
tho inciely contracted their RIi.ssionary operations to the narrowest lossihle limits’ ; 
(!iv’t u|Miii others the labour, in which tliey were no longer hojieful of success ; and, 

.It the hnal close of their ministrations, the clergy of the Chureh of Holland left 
Kliind a '<nj)erstructiire of Cdiri.stianity, proiligioiis in its outwaid dimensions, bill so 
mnin.vlly unsound, as to be distrusted c\en by those who had been iiistuiiveiitnl in 
iis cm tion, and so unsubstantial, that it hits long since disappeared ulinost from the 
nuiiioiN ot the natives otCeyloli. — Pjk 67-71. , 

^ Wlicn we remember also the vices anti crimes ol‘ the Dutch, 
their national cruelty, covetousness ami oppression, and that the 
ignor.int and ill-taught natives would naturally judge of a faith 
liy Its professor.'^, we need not be surprized at the failure of a 
system, so ill adapted to produce any abiding rt'sulls. 

One thing, that profoundly impressed itself on our mind, 
wliile reading the prolix, l)ut deeply interesting, narrative of 
Jhdfhen.-^, and the elegant rvstmw of Sir ,1. K. Tennent, is the 
litter lifelessness of the story— its want of all jtersonal, or in- 
ili\idn:il, interest. Amidst the eountlo.ss converts in Oeylon, 
wliti figure so imposingly in statistical details, we have searched 
in vain for the name even of one man or one woman, whose life 
or death was remavkahlc, or of one incident, that might givi; 
fpirit and locality to this great work. We read of seliools, ol’ 
ehnrchc.s, and of native Christians by hundreds of thousands; 
hut, in all that multitudinous array, extending over a period of 
niore than two hundred years, we have seareheil in vain for a 
living breathing fact, or a single SingalcftC or Tamil Christ iaii 
name. It is a dead statistical paper fiat, without anecdote, fact, 
or biography. The history assumes the form ot a een-sus, with 
blank spaces for the figures, to be filled up from time to time, 
recording that there were so many inissionario'^, so many con- 
verts, so many churches, and so many schools. We have nothing 
of the moving accident, the picturcsipie details, the .‘^ketches 
of life and character, and the incidents, which brought the 
Heathens of Ceylon to the feet ot Jcsu.s. hat would thi; 

* Ecclesiastical Report of the Gallo Distiict. KocoiAs of llic Colombo Coiisii- 
1757 . 
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Aots of the Aporitles be without Saul of Tarsus, and the jailor 
of riiilippi, and Cornelius, and Lydia, and the eunuch of Ethio- 
pia, and Stcidien, and Apollos, and its incidental eketche's oi 
Af^rippa, and FestuH, and Felix, and Gallio, and its iinprcssi\f 
notices of Simon Magus, and Ananias apd Sapphira, and the 
awful end of the arch-betraybr himself? But the reader will 
search in vain for such details in the acts of the Missionaries of 
Ceylon. All there is hollow abstract generality. 

It may be well, ere wc turn to another era, to say a word or 
two on the result of the liomisli IMission, which Sir Emerson, 
with the noble partiality of a high-minded opponent, seciii,-' 
ineliucd, in our opinion, to estimate beyond its real worth, li 
is true that it does survive, and (numerically) in imposing j)ro- 
j)ortiops; but, wc think, a single (piotatioii from the Jlouiaii 
Catholic authority, to which wc have al^’cady alluded, will pro\o 
that we have to d(^al witli a man of straw, and that Koiinin 
Catholic Christianity in Ceylon has made no advance, and is yet. 
on the debatcable ground ])etwccn a low corrupt form oi 
Christianity and Heathenism : — 

“ For ourselves, in spite of our sympathy towards the clci’ijy 

* of C'eylon, wc must observe, 1st, that this clergy is a mfiilm 

* clergy; 2udly, that it is huUfjvnous to Ceylon, only iiml 
' precisely as a colony of Italian priots would I 30 an indiffciiuih 
‘ (Irrt/j/ in a diocese of France, or Belgium ; for the elergv 

* ol’ Ceylon is entindy composed of persons, Avho liave eoiin' 

* from Goa, or its neighbourhood (a distance of more llim 
‘ tlirec hundred leagues from C'eyloii); it (fms not ronfnm a 
‘ .siiKjle Shufnlm' ; the natives of (Ay Ion arc excluded tmrii 

* it altogctlier, not only in fact, but on principle, whether on 

* account of caste, or from other motives.*' Bcrtrand—Ln 
Mi.'i^on (hi Mdihur. tom i. p. 427. A Christianity, whicli, 
after 300 years, cannot produce a single priest, or mlnl>''li'r, 
is not to be spoken of in a vein of complacency or jjoasting. 

The British (fovernment now enters on the scene; ami, 
whatever may have been the faults of that Government, 
political rule contrasts most favourably with that of the Diiich 
and Portuguese. The English did not settle on the island, like 
a swarm of pirates, or plunderers; and the annals of their 
ndministnition arc comparatively free from treachery ami 
blood. But wc have neither the wish, nor any just groumb 
to flatter our countrymen. Their influence on native opinion, 
as it regarded Christianity, was equally disastrous with thiit 
of their predecessors. If the Portuguese and Dutch did harm 
through an ignorant and mistaken zeal, the English at first 
did quite aa much by ^their utter disregard and inditl’erencc. 
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King Log had succeeded king Stork ; and the frogs soon fouiul 
„ut the diifcrence. The people of Ceylon, says Sir Emerson, 
‘•prepared themselyes to conform implicitly to whatsoever form 
‘ of ('hristianity might be prescribed by the new (Jivermnent.” 
Indeed, lor the first^year or two, the Protestant converts in- 
creased rapidly j but, as soon as they found out that they were 
nut to be paid for apostacy, that tlie converts were no lunger to 
li:\\e a monopoly of Government favour ;uid i)atronage, and 
that ill point of fact the Government cared* very little whether 
they became Christians or not — then the number of converts de- 
ere.u^ed with marvellous rapidity. In 1802, there were llhhOOO 
iiuininal Protestants among the Tamils of dalliia; in ISOO, 
Huchaniui describes ‘‘ the fine old churches, as in ruin<, 

• but one Hindu Catechist in the province, and th^ Pro- 

• te>tant religion extinct'' In 1801, Conllncr estimated the 
iiiiinher of Protestants in the Singalesc districts at IU2,000; 

, 111 1810, they had diminished to less than half tlurt number, 
.(lid mnny were yearly apostatizing to Puddhu. “ So " says 
Sir Emerson, with a spice of (piict Immour, “ was the general 
‘ estimation of Christianity amongst the Singalese, that it was 
‘ known to them only aaUlie relujion itf the End India Com- 

‘ jifinif!" 

It must be confessed that we arc a strange people. About the 
tiiiie, that the Governor-General was deporting Mi-s.^ionaries 
iVum Calcutta, the Secretary of State was engaged in writing 
a despatch to oir Thomas JMaitland, expressing anxiety and di.^- 
•siti.dkction at the encouragement apparently given to Paganism, 
and tlic neglect of the Ceylon Government to jirovide for the 
extension and establishment of Christianity among the natives ; 
^Yhile John Bull contented himself with a kind of induh-nt 
assent to both. At last the Government of Ca'vIoii showed 
s}inptoms of energy, and, unfortunately for C'hristianity, began 
to act. What they did, and (for ought that apjiears to tlie 
contrary) what they are still doing, appears ail but inei'ediblc, 
and is, we feel confident, unknown and unsii>pected by tlie 
people of England. There could not, however, be a more 
^satisfactory witness than Sir Emerson, and we ^hiill give his 
testimony in his own words: — 

The pn)ponont‘( apjxtiiitod hy Mr. North and Sir TIumias Maiilaiid ]irf» 0 (‘c<l('il i(» 
rxorci.sc tlicir functions with a zeal, almost untcmjaTcd l»y dis( iciaui. i he a<limi)H- 
tration of baptism was the most j)roinincnt, u'* a ap]»*u> to li.avc Ixs-n the tuo'-i 
laborious, jxntion of their duties ; ami the Smfrh.dcsf, acnjstomrd for upwards o( a 
‘'(■iitury, under the rnrtuj,mcsc and Dutch, to rc;,mrd baptism as the test ami <iu.di- 
ficaiion for the cnjovincnt of numerous <i\il ad'anta^^cs, still retained the id<a that 
the inheritance of proficrtv bv th<“ir elnldreii, as well us otiur p-i-snial priMh ;;fs 
"ould |)c continironl on'tlio insertion of tlmir names in the or baptismal 

J' gi^tcr of the lUblricl. Uu the iicTtodical mmis of yic projM.nent, the tom-tom^ w. ie 
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sounded tliroii{,^hoiitthe villages ; the children were brought in crowds to be baptued 
luid the ceieinony was jK^rfonned, in many instances, by arranging them in rows— th^ 
jiroponent, jus ho passed along, sprinkling their faces with water, and rejieatiiig iho 
formula of the rite. The Singhalese term for this operation was Christtum-kin^ewu 
or “ (!hristuin* * * § making but it was far from being regarded as anything solnini 
or religions. It had been declared honourahle hy tho Portuguese to undergo siuh 
a ceremony ; it had been rendered profitable by the Dutfh ; and, after three hiinilrcd 
years’ famdiarity with the process, the natives were unable to di\cst themsches (.f 
tho belief, that subniisMoii to the ceremony was enjoined by orders from the Co, | 
(Jovernment. Of baptism itself they had no other conception than some ci\il di,. 
tinetion which it was sui>t)osed to confer; and, to the present day, the Singli.ih.,. 
term for the ceremony bears the literal interpretation of “ admission to rank.''* 1 | 
two Buddhists (pianel, it is no unusual term of reproach to ajiply the epithet of im 
“ unbaptized mvc/cA ;”f ami when a parent uj)braids his child in anger, he 
times threatens to disinherit him, by saying he w'ill “ blot out his baptism fioin ihc 
thombo.” 

Even to the present day, a native child cannot be legally registered without picn- 
oiis bajitism by a Christian minister ; and the practice of the Missioiianes (with tin 
exception of the Baptists) .ser\es to perpetuate the evil, as they refuse to soleiiiin/c 
the marriages of individuals unbaptized. { 

Prodigious numiMTs of H/nninal Christians, who liaVe been thus enrolled, di '.ign.ut 
themselves “^/’hristian Buddhists,” or “ Government Christians and, witli ,>car((l) 
an exception, they are either heathens or seejitics.^ There are large d^tiuts iii i 
which it would be dilliciilt to discover an unbaptized Singhalese; and vet, iii llir 
midst of these, the religion of Biiddhii Hoiiri-'lies, and priests and temples iihniiii I 
T'hc majority osteiisildy i»rofes>) Christianity, but support all the eeienionus m 
their own national idolatry ; and, more or less opciilv, frer|iient the temple-, .m l 
make votive oflerings to the nhd. The rest are alternately (.’liristians, or mlidi I-, .i- 
occasion may reiidei it expedient to ajipeai ; and in ])oint of chaiMctcr and nmdiut 
they are notoiiou-ly the most abandoned and reckless class of the ioiniiiiiiiii\ 
Blit, in speaking (tf these classes under the designation of Christians, a wide Inii' 
of distinction is to be drawn between them and the Mi-ionary converts. w'Ikm' 
adhesion to ChrLstiamlv, however imiw'rfect may be their inward eonvietiou-, i- 
Iciist an act of ]a’emed nation, and ensures a ceitaiii degree oi’ cin tinispei iioii m 
deineanoiir; whilst no similar obligation is felt to be incumbent upon those, wlm.f 
noininal adilietion to Christianity is merely the result of an accident. 

It will readil) be imagined that the existence of such a body, at once so nuimi- 
ous and .so regardless, must be highly prejudicial to the extension of genuine I’hii'- 
tiariity ; and every individual, who has had personal experience ot its etlei i-. !i,t- 
borne his tostmiony to the fact, that nothing has .so ctfeetiially deterred the Singli.tle-e 
ill their first approache.s to the truth, as the apprehension of being ideiitilied by then 
conversion with a class, whose leputatioii and whose practice are alike an oiitiage oii 
the religion, lu which they were born, and an insult to that, which they profess to 
have adopted.— .P/> 87-90. 

If Mis.sionaries have any hankering, as some assert, after 
Government patronage and interference, we should think that 
the history of the propagation of Christianity in Ceylon would 

* Kula-wadenawa. f To-gintu-gua. 

t “ Tho dexterity of the natives in overcoming difficulties in this respect is aimn- 
ing. A man in Maivvana, being alarmed during an attack of .sickness that lie sIkiuM 
die liofore his son and heir could be baptized, sent for his brother, who, instead et 
eanying tlio child all the way to Colombo, horroiced an infant in the town, .and had it 
baptized and rogisU'red by a Wesleyan minister, in the name of the absent child, who 

wa.s at home. In this way, the same infant has been frequently baptized many tiiiu *> 
—AfS. Notes by the Rev. J. Davies, Baptist Missionary, Ceylon, 

§ “ When wo ask tho people their religion, the common reply is, We are of tlu* 
ei miiont religion.”— /iu’d. 
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efVootimlly cure them. Indeed wc look upon Sir J. E. Tennent h 
^ vork ad the best and most complete answer to Ciibbon, that 
h:i/ yet appeared. No; the work ot* the Missionaiw needs no 
(iovernment patronage; and the only petition fliey shonld 
oH’er to it, is that of the French merchants to Colbert;-— “ Let 
u.^ alone !'’ 

We now come to the era of modern Alissions, which may l)e 
Kiiil to have commenced about the year 1814. The llaptists 
were the first in the field ; but the Americans, the WesleyaiiH, 
and fhc Episcopalians speedily followed them ; and, we believe, 
that, in ability, success, and acquaintance with the native lau- 
i^niiu^cs, literature, habits, and superstitions, the missionaries in 
('ey Ion may well bear a comparison witli any in the world. 
Mikdon work with them lias, on the whole, chicHy an educational 
nqioet. But it is not our })urposc to enter into dchiils of 
their labours, or to attempt to discuss the ^rcat question of the 
hot mode of conducting a mission in our times, at the fag end 
of an article. For those missionaries, who arc not content to 
lollow in the beaten track, or to invent over again what has 
heeii tried and found wanting by their predecessors, but who 
li-c to the height of their jiosition, and devote all their jiowers 
to the gland and glorious \voik of winning the nations to Christ, 
we would recommend Sir Emerson Tennent’s book as an in- 
Miliiable help. 

lie unites the practical knowledge of the missionary with 
the [ihilantliropic spirit, the large views, and jihllosophlcal 
habits, of the Christian, the statesman, and the wliolar. lie 
discusses, w'ith a thorough mastery of the subject, the princijile.^ 
oil which the various Missions are conducted, the experiences 
<'f the missionaries themselves, the obstacles in their way, and 
the means they have used to counteract them, traiihlations, tlic 
I'lcss, teacliing, preaching — in short, nearly all the grand and 
IM’cgnant questions, which yet aw'ait and demand solution : and 
he discusses them all, in a manner, not only worthy ot his acknow- 
ledged ability, but with a candour, freshness, and impartiality, 
which, it is but fair to say, we have never met with elsewhere. 
1 lie |)lan of his wmrk appears more than lUjCc.-^harily uncon- 
nected and faulty there are not a few ot his conclusions 
also, concerning which we hope to break a lance with hirii on 
no distant day : but there is something, to us, as rare as it is 


a second edition, wc hope. Sir Emerson will devise some uKs'ins for aw. idir.^ 
r. ..*■ .. flior.. \«'r\ touch III the wolk, and the tii wil 


^ In a second edition, wc hope, Sir Emerson will dcvi* 
the unncL'ossar} repetition, of wliK’h tlicrc is \cr\ much 
d* iiiijf efl’oct on tlic leader, who attempts to follow out tin 
and finds it seattcivd all oter the hook It is di 


III the woi k, and the Ih «i1 
W i;ni 11I« histor} ot aii\ coo- seel or 
It IS ditfinilt to '•uiri'OHi a l.oiier, 

I'Mi, iiiiM nnas II heaiieiTii ail u» I T iiM mii'uni./ 

i 'U the piesent anaugeuicul is ubMoU"!} Melons and tault_\ 
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dcllglitful, in meeting with a powerful vigorous mind, raised ih 
above the vulgar atmosphere of straining after notoriety, or of 
doubt, that is fonder of display than research or satisfaction, nml 
turning, wfth a calm but a kindred spirit, to contemplate and re- 
cord tlic labours of tliose, that seek to carry forward the ‘Grand- 
est work that man can engage in, the true panacea for human 
misery, and the last hope of the world. 

The historical sketch, wliich we have attempted, of the pro- 
gress of Christianrty in Ceylon, would be incomplete, were nc 
to say nothing of the result of the last thirty or forty year>. 
It docs not bulk very large ; but when wm consider the incit 
and apathetic mass on which they had to work, the dcep-beatcd 
prejudices and passions engendered by three centuries of mh- 
dccds and mismanagement which they had to overcome, the 
rough and rudimentary work that was to Ix' done, the short- 
ness of the time, aiid the small numbbr of the labourer^, wi- 
must confess that the missionaries of Ceylon arc workmen 
th.it need not be ashamed. We borrow an account ol' what * 
they have done from the impartial pages of Sir Emerson— 
and there is no j)art of his work that we have read with greater 
[deasure: — 

The results of those cITortsto difrusc Christianity throiii'hoiit Ceylon are ii"- 
sati^'laetoiy, than they may outwaidlv seem to a casual oh‘>erver, who ref^.inN (n K 
tlieir ostcnsihle clieet ; lor, howe\er limited may he the hist delinile ^,oiins in ilk 
numeiical amount of acknowledj^cd cuineits, tlie prueesh has eoinineneed, by >'i 
the*e \vill be heri'aftor augmented ; and liMiig pimciph'S ha^^ been siiceessiulb 
implanted, as muefi more precious th.in the mere visible results, a& tlie tree 
ill \alue the first fruits of Us eailiest growth. 

Nor have these fruits themselves heeii mcunsiilerable, ivheii we hoar in nnnd il.k 
nntimiity and stiength of the superstitions, winch lia\c pie-oecupied tlie soil, ilu' 
ladun's of the first eUbrts of Christianity to sup])laiit them, the )>oenliai cliaiaii^ i.'- 
tics of the Singhalese |H.'ople, and the limited moans, as well ils the circuiiisciiln 1 
resources, of the various Chiistiaii Mismous, whieli ha\e been eiigancd in tlu* woik 

Not tlu) least important gain luus been the access of raya r/cacc, wliuh they llica- 
sehes liavo acquired, sulHcient not meiidy to ju'otcct them Ironi the delusions 
which their predecessors were misled, hut to guide them, h\ their moie iiitiiii.iu 
appreciation of the ditlicuUies to he o\ereomc and of the elioice of those iiisiiii- 
iiients, and the better adjustment of the process, by which success is to be ( oin- 
pa.ssed. 

Above all, the influence of ancient delusions has been undermined, the found. it i' n 
of national errors has liecu shattered, and all expcrieiue has demonstrated the l.m. 
that, although exploded opinions may he otleii rcMvcd, exploded sujxrstitions luotr 
mspiire a second vitality. T'hey become shaded by the ignuniiiiy of detected inip"-- 
ture ; and, though idolatry is too olten replaced by inlidelity, licuthenisin itself, "hic 
e.xj'osi'd and discredited, can m \er regain its ascendancy. 

'flic aggregate nmnher of converts in Ceylon is noenterion as to the progress, t i 
Christiamt) ; not only l>ccauso these are not its .sole iiulications, but bet .i use tb* 
tests on admiN>ion, and the ilivipline aftenvards, ditVer, not onl> m <litlerent < Imrclu - 
but oven amongst the ditVereiU otahliduueiits of the same (’liiistian i\IiKMon. I" 
addition to which the Mi'«sionarie’' ihemselvcb arc fully aware of the f.ut. th*'* 
amongst lluar nominal adherents there arc nuinlK'is, whose life and inwaiil feeling'’ 
aie !U variance with their scciuing profewion, and who, though they maj not fill 
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tiTiilor the designation of impostors, ore far from being entitled to the denomination 

Bu*Mvith reference to these, there must be borne in mind the influence of the society 
fioiiiwhich they have been rescued, and the moral stagnation and i^urities of tlie 
atiiiosiihcrc, which they have been accustomed to breathe. Christian life and its 
characteristics are of infinitely slow'er growth than belief and Christian profession. 
Kul habits, alike national a.id hereditary, and superstitions in-ceoncilablc with tho 
simplicity of tnitli, may subsist long after tho manifestation of deep and geiiiiino 
odinoTMon. The traces are not yet eradicated in England of the Taganisni, which 
iireecded Christianity ; and even the pure and exalted mind of Sir Matthew Halo 
Is a.s not proof against the delusion of witchcraft. We hiwc therefore no giouiida 
l(.r iilanii, if, in conjunction with the ncwly-rcccivcd doettines of t Christianity, tlio 
Siiiglmtcsc converts should exhibit in some instances tlieir long-assoeiatod respect 
Idi the ancient customs of Hiiddliism, or still shrink at tlic remembrance of tho 
ivimrs of demon worship, 

Politic'al clianges are usually rapid, and often the offspring of a single cause ; but 
all 111(11 a 1 revolutions arc of gradual de\ elopmeiit, and the rcMilt of inmimerablo 
}i::i rK'Ks, Progressive growth is the law and process of Nature in all her grand 
i.|MiiitioTis. Philosophy, science, and art, all flic moral and intellectual Mcielop- 
iticiit'' of man, are progressive ^ and, under the influcnec of Cliristinnity itself, tho 
iii'iK h of eivili/ation, though controlled and directed by its ascendancy, is regulated 
bv ilio'.e eternal laws of social progress, which haie been ordained » by Ouinipo- 

* l* HOC 

'liie pace may be slow and unequal, but tho tendency is onward, and tho result 
mas 1 k' eventually rapidly develoiicd ; and such, it is my finn conviction, will he tho 
(iKrt of iiliat is now in progress, not in Ceylon alone, but throughout the continent 
(il India. A largo proiiortion of the labour liitlicrto has licen jmospeetue . bni its 
('tU“(t‘« are already in incipient operation ; and, on all ordinary piineiples, a power 
uiue 111 motion is ealeulatcd to gather velocity and momentum by its own cnnH-r. 

When the time shall have arrived for the mighty niassoh of India to nioie witli a 
more /-iiuiiltaneous imjnilse, it is ini|iossible to calculate the cflect ; but, bsiking to iIks 
r)i!iL,qiitiide of the operations winch have been so long in process, and the vastness of 
the tigeiKies wliicli have been organi/ed, it i.s n(.>t unreasonable to suppose tliat tho 
Lot comiuests of Clfiistiaiiity may be aeliicvcd whb iiicompai ably gieater rapidity, 
ilnm has marked it.s earlier progress and signalized its first success ; and that, in the 
mMaiiee of India, “ the ploughman may overtake the rcaiicr, tho treader of grajies 
loin lli.it sovvetli tho seed,” and the tyjio of tlic prophet be realized, “ tliat a nation 
''li.ill be born iii a day.” 


Wliat has been done, and what is still in progress in Ceylon, arc in themselves 
d' HioiiMiative evidemms tliat the idolatry of India isnot tmjfiegnahh% and that so far 
'i"iii the Mi.vsion of Christianity being exhausted, at no pernal of onr history have 
Its iiiiuiifotutions been so apparent, or the measures taken so smcesslul lor ensuring 
Its iiltini.itc triumph. 

f lie hiuiiaii means by which that consummation is to be hastened liavc nlreadv 
Ikcii nulicuted in the course of the foregoing narrative; the Scriptural cilticafwn of 
the ijoiimj, the intellectual culture of the atliiUs, and the inslrumentaht tf of preachtmj, 
the printing press rnth all. Tlic mere elementary teaelnng of tlie nmnv, un- 
aeeonipanied by the profbundcr in.^truction of the few, will never suewed m elevat- 
the spiritual cliaraoter of the |K*opk* the one may a&sist in vvcakcning the in- 
llmiicc of their ancient superstition, but witliuiit the aid of the other, the ttwk would 
^"J'e all but hopeless to elevate Christianity in its stead lor tho reali/Ation of 
I'li' li a system, tho assistance of native agents w indi.sFiisablc ; and, for Uic training 
these, education must be carried to the p(dnt at which the pupil becomes tran^- 
f'*nned into the teacher. The pastors, whom the Apijstlos inducted to watch over 
the Churches which they idanted amongst the heathen, were natives of the conn ry . 
thus Christianity ceased to be exotic, liccame an institution of the land, and wm chc- 
ri'ihcd and supixirtcd as such: None but familiar associates can exhibit to the na- 

tnesof IndiaTpracticc the example of that Clnknan life, which the EuroisiaTi 

* 0 J 
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instructor can only delineate in theory ; and none but he can so effectually aecommo- 
date his ministrations to the habits of his hearers as to gain upon their confidence, 
and exert an influence over their opinions and habits of thought. — Pp. 324-328L and 
332-333. ^ 

While Christianity waa propagated in former days by men 
of “ bloody hands and hearts unclean,” by force and falsehood, 
by policy and cunning, by all the vast but mis-directed in- 
fluence of Government, and all the alluring pomp and show of 
superstition, it was choked and smothered by the rank growth 
of these foul and noisome weeds ; and the loving face Qf the 
Saviour and the pure star-like light of his doctrines were never 
suffered to beam upon the benighted people of Ceylon. There 
is still enough, ancl more than enough, both from without and 
from within, to dim its lustre, and retard its progress ; but at 
last the eye of reason, as well as the eye of faith, can look 
hopefully forward, and already see in the far horizon sure 
toKcns of,the coming sun. 

We have reviewed Sir Emerson’s work under one aspect* 
chiefly; but it would be unjust to conclude without adverting to 
its claims on the general reader. 

The book docs not treat exclusively of Missions. It has a 
slight but popular and interesting sketch of Brahmanism, and 
a more elaborate and masterly account of Buddhism than any 
we have seen elsewhere within the same compass. It gives 
accurate and life-like portraitures of Singalcsc life and habits; 
and abounds with notices and illustrations of#thc antiquities 
and literature of the island When we add that it is profusely 
and tastefully illustrated, and has withal a somewhat lordly air 
of luxury and elegance, we think that our readers will agree 
with us in our verdict, that it is a very delightful work— a 
worthy and fitting employment for the leisure hours of an 
accoinpllshcd Christian gentleman. 
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Vkt. VIII . — History of the War in Afghanistan; by John Wil- 

Ham Kaye, 2 vols, 8i?o. BentUy, . London. 1851. 

There are very obvious reasons wbjr we should express no 
)pinion regarding the merits or demerits of this work. But 
VC may give some account of its contents. The value of the 
)ook is dependent, less upon the manner^ of its execution, 
luin on the nature of tlie materials at the author’s " command, 
f tlfesc materials are abundant and interesting, scarcely any 
mount of inefficiency on the part of the author can render the 
vt)rk wholly unacceptable to the Anglo-Indian public, and to 
uch readers, in other parts of the world, as are personally or 
politically interested in the circumstances of the war. , 

It may be said, perhajs, that the time for writing, fully and 
mrescrvedly, a history of the war in Afgltonistan has not yet 
rrived. We are not insensible of the disadvantaj^s under 
vliich the historian labours, who is too near to the scenes that 
le describes ; but we cannot help thinking that there are coun- 
crbalancing advantages, which weigh down the scale on the 
idc of cotemporary history. Posterity may bring a calmer 
lidgment to bear upon the c^ilainitous and humiliating 
ivents of the war in Afghanistan; and the historian, after the 
of half a century, might write with more judicial impar- 
iallty and unreserve of the chief actors engaged in the stirring 
cenes that he describes ; there may be less fear of his pre- 
udices and predilections, his sympathies and antipathies taint- 
ng the pure stream of history ; he may be held less in res- 
ruint by the kindlier feelings of his heart and speak out the 
ruth in a more fearless tone ; but, when we have said this, we 
lavc, perhaps, said all that is to be advanced in favour of delay. 
)n the other hand, it is to be considered, that as lime advances, 
he materials of history diminish; tliat if it be advantageous, 
n one respect, that the chief actors in the scenes to be dcs- 
Tibed should have ceased to be amongst us, before their actions 
ire narrated, the liistorian derives immense benetit from his 
ibility to consult, at every stage of his work, some of the sur- 
iving actors in the events which he is passing in review before 
um : to acquire information regarding the minutest point of 
listory ; to verify every fact, however seemingly trifling, upon 
:he authority of those most likely to furnish evidence not to 
:)e cavilled at, or gaiusayed. Not only does this kind of oral 
testimony, which is so valuable to the historian, disappear 
dtogether under the destroying influence of time, but written 
materials, somehow or other, manage Jo disapp 9 ar too. What 
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immense masses of materials for a history of India have ^onc 
out of existence altogether. Some people have a taste^ for 
destroying papers. If .they do not destroy them themselVc^ 
or order them to be destroyed after their death, their heirs or 
executors do the work of destruction. Or heaps of papers, that 
the historian or biographer would gloat o\^er, are shovelled into 
old boxes, and stowed away in dark lumber rooms, to be 
destroyed by damp and white-ants, if in this country, or, if 
in England, by dariip and mice. How frequently is the answer 
given to the enquiries of the historian or the biographer — “ (jli ! 

I had such-and-such papers once ; but I do not know what 
has become of them” ; — or “ I kept them for a long time, apd 
then I thought it best to destroy them”;— or “I did not think 
they were of any value” ; — or “ I lent them to so-and-so, who 
never ret limed them, and Ido not know wdiere he is to be 
found.” Many valuable documents, letters, and journals perldi 
ill this way. Every year diminishes, in some manner or other, , 
the materials of history, and makes it more diHicult for the 
historian to ensure the fullness and accuracy of detail, which 
give life* to the written page. Our histories of India have 
been written too much from the mere barren residue of the 
materials once in existence. They present only the outer 
ofHcial side of public events; for they have been written main- 
ly from stnte-jiapers, and have the stamp of the bureau upon 
them. Our historians have, for the most [lart, seen only the 
warriors and statesmen, of whom they write, in full dress. I'ho 
genuine thoughts and opinions of these worthies are hidden 
beneath the verbiage of otlicial paragraphs. Tlujy appear only 
before the public in the stately sentences of lluent secretaries, 
through which scarce a glimpse of the real man is to be caught. 
AV^hat a barn'll affair, for example, would be a history of the 
war in Afghanistan, written in 19ol, from the then existing statc- 
pajiers ! 

Taking, therefore, all these tilings into consideration, it ap- 
pears to us, that, if the time for writing the history of the war 
in Afghanistan has not yet come, it has at all events not 
passed away; and that, if ever the precise time for writing siu'h 
a history shall arrive — not too near to, and not too remote 
from, the scenes to be described — and the right historian should 
be found to take advantage of the right time, the present 
author will deserve some thanks for having contributed some 
valuable materials towards the history which he lived half-a- 
century too soon to write. Indeed, we believe that he himself 
was better inclined to call his work “ Materials for a history 
of the war in Afghaniston,” than to ilignify it with the title ot 
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a history. He Kas relied, indeed, mainly on his materials ; 
and has laid them profusely before the public in all their ori- 
(rintll authenticity. It is certain, therefore, that if he has done 
nothing else, he has mightily assisted the labours otHhe future 
historian. ^ 

He has put into clear and legible type much that would 
in all probability have been nccessiblc to no other writer, and 
has perhaps rescued from the fate, which too often waits on 
the private materials of history, much wliich is necessary to tlic 
ri«rht * understanding of the secret history of the war. llis 
materials arc mainly original materials — some of a ])ublic, some 
ot'.a private, character. They have been obtained from a great 
variety of sources ; and appear to us to have been singularly 
jirofusc. The author speaks with gntitude, in his j)reti^ce, ol 
the readiness with which every applicatiofi he made for assis- 
t.iiicc was responded to ])y the parties to whom he applied, and 
jtlie unreserve with whlcli public and private papers wdre placed 
at his disposal. Friends and strangers were ecjually ready to 
!ii(l him. The materials, which circumstances first brought into 
his possession, and which induced him to turn his thoughts to- 
wards the compilation of a history of the war, were soon swelled 
hy these practical responses or by voluntary olfers of aid ; and 
the author found himself surrounded by piles of j)apers, the 
grciitcr number of which were of so mucli interest, that it per- 
plexed him to^sclect those which had tlic greatest claims to 
puhliciition, and grieved him to reject much, that would have 
increased the interest, whilst too greatly extending the dimon- 
sions of his book. If, therefore, he has failed to produce a 
>Nork, that will intm-est all who arc interested in the history of 
ihe war in Afghanistan, the fault is simply his own. 

The work ojicna with an introduction of 100 pages, com- 
l)rising a rapid sketch of Afghan history, and of all the 
circumstances attending European connexion with the coun- 
tries lying between India and Itussia, since the coinmonce- 
lucnt of the present century. The different HritishMis- 
sions to Persia, Afghanistan, and Sindh, the intrigues of France 
and Russia in the cast, the wars between Persia and the latter 
state, and the aggressions of Persia on the side of Ivliora^san and 
Afghanistan, arc succinctly narrated. In the preparation of 
this introductory ])ortion of his narrative, the author seems to 
have had access to a very large body of original historical 
niatcrials belonging to the administration of Lord Wellesley, 
Sir George Barlow, and Lord M into, including the unpublisluMl 
correspondence of Sir dohn Malcolm. It may be tliought, 
I>crliaps, that led away hv the interest and extent of these 
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materials he has, in some places, entered somewhat too minutely 
into the history of events, only remotely connected with the 
origin of the war in Ati^haiiistan. But, when it is considered that 
he lias (Icvhted only 160 pages of a work, extending over more 
than 1,000, to the incidents of the first 36 or 37 years of the 
present century, and that, without a rjght understanding of 
these incidents, it is not possible for the reader fully to com- 
prehend the motives, which compelled our statesmen to pudi 
an army across the Indus, in counter-action of Persian aggres- 
sion and Russian intrigue, it will hardly appear that ’tliese 
preliminary events have been dwelt upon with too much mi- 
nuteness. , 

Having brought, in these preliminary chapters, the histoiy of 
events in Central Asia down to the commencement of the march of 
Muhammad Shah’s grand army upon Herat, the author com- 
mences his second djook with a notice of the arrival of lionl 
Auckland, and a sketch of that statesman’s character. He, 
then speaks of the commencement of the Russo-j)hobia, ami, 
after a rapid notice of previous travellers in Afghanistan, intro- 
duces the reader to Alexander Burncs. In the chapter on the 
“ Commercial Mission to Kabul,” he has made free use 
of the privately printed papers of that lamented ofliicr, 
and seems to have had access to many other letters and pa- 
pers in the possession of Burnes’s family, which have not,* wc 
believe, been printed in any shape. The ncxtcl^apter is devot- 
ed to the siege of Herat, of whicli a lengthy and ehiboratc 
account is given. The author has been Ibrtunate enough to 
obtain possession of Kldrcd Pottinger’s papers, including a 
long and very minute journal of all the incidents of that memora- 
ble siege. After this, tlic reader is brought back to Simlah, shewn 
liow the war was concocted, and then set fairly on tlie marcli 
with the army of the Indus. All this part of the history is 
illustrated with a great number of original letters from Mac- 
iiaghtcn, Burncs, and others. Tlie correspondence of Mac- 
naghten, esj)ecially, is largely quoted, not only with reference to 
the march to Kandahar and Kflbul, but to the subsequent 
events of the years 1840 and 1841. An immen.'>e mass of the 
Envoy's correspondence with dilferent official and private 
friends seems to have been placed at the author's disposal — ^in 
most cases the autograph letters themselves. Thc^c let us 
with much clearness into the inner history of Macnagh ten’s poli- 
cy in Afghanistan, whilst the curtain is withdrawn from and 
before tlie Calcutta Council-chamber; and vve arc shown in 
what manner the progress of events beyond the Indus, and the 
results of our unhappy connexion with Shah Siijali, were 
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vo^jirdcil by the Governor-General and bis associates. Among 
otlicr materials, wbicb the author has commanded, is the journal 
of Sir Jasper Nicolls, the extracts from which, whilst very 
curious and interesting in themselves, demonstrate tVe correct- 
ness of the Command^r-in-Chiefs views, both of our military 
and political position in the countries beyond the Indus. 

The causes of the outbreak in the early winter of 1841 
are enquired into with much minuteness; qnJ the eiu|uiry is 
illustrated with extracts from the unpublished reports of Pottln- 
ger, Maegregor, and others. Then comes an account of the insur- 
rection at Kdbul, and of all the humiliating circumstances 
attending our calamitous defeat. The correspondence between 
Macnaghten and Eljihinstone, throughout the seven bitter 
ivceks preceding the Envoy’s death, is here given in its original 
integrity. The Envoy letters to Mohun Lai are freely quoted. 
The unfinislied report of the former, found in His writing-desk after 
’ the death, is quoted in the text, and given entire in the a*ppendix: 
whilst the unpublished statements of Brigadier Shelton, Mohun 
Liil and others, and a very interesting manuscript journal kiq>t 
hy Capt. Johnson, the Shah’s paymaster and commissariat oftieci’, 
are copiously used for purposes of illustration and annotation. 
For the events succeeding the Envoy’s death up to the time of 
the departure of the forces, the author has relied mainly on 
Fottinger’s unpublished report, with its numerous api)endices, 
including the jjough drafts of the treaties whilst in progress 
(with the remarks of Akbar Khan interpolated), and the ratified 
treaty itself, bearing the seals of the Af^ian Chiefs. The 
narrative of the retreat and captivity is illu.strated with a 
considerable mass of original materials, including the letters and 
statements of Major Pottingcr, the prison journal of C’apt. 
Johnson, &e.: whilst the events at Kabul, subscfjucnt to the 
departure of English troops, are set forth in the letters of 
‘Shall Sdjah, Futteh J ung, Alohun Lai, and John Conolly. We 
tliink that both the value and interest of the work are greatly 
increased, by the insertion of numerous translations of Persian 
letters and documents from the leading actors on the Afghan 
J^idc. The letters of Shah Sujah, written after the departure 
of the British from Kdbul, arc very curious and charac- 
teristic. 

Nor less fortunate has the autlior been in obtaining authen- 
tic and interesting materials for a marrativc of events on the side 
of Kandahar. From a mass of demi-official correspondence 
between Major Bawlinson, Major Outram, and Lieut, llam- 
merslcy, copious extracts arc made. To the journals of Major 
Kawlinson, during the defence of Kandahar and the subsequent 
umvement upon Kabul, the authqr seems to have had acces‘^, as 
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well as to letters ^vi’itten by General Nott (some of them very 
characteristic) throughout this period. 

For an account of the operations of Pollock’s retribittivc 
force, and the negociations for the release of the prisoners, the 
author has possessed most abundant m^^terials. The corres- 
j)ondence between Sale and Pollock, previous to the advance of 
the latter upon Jellalabad— written partly in English, and 
partly in French— is curious and interesting. To the cor- 
respondence, after the arrival of Pollock and Nott at Kdbul, 
between the two chiefs relative to the release of tlic prlsbniTfi, 
we alluded in a former number of this journal. Nott’s letter, 
of which we then gave the substance, is here given at length ; 
as well as some very characteristic annotations on a letter 
from Khan Sherin Khan, the chief of the Kiizzilbashes, and 
Gholarn Muhammad Khan, the Wuzir, pro. ^c/w.—complaining 
of some alleged cxfecsscs committed by Nott’s division. The 
letters both of Pollock and Nott, in reply to the queries of, 
Government concerning the reputed excesses of the troops, are 
also givfn. Nott’s had been previously published in the 
newspapers, to the great annoyance of the Court of Directors, 
who were anything but pleased with its vehement and intem- 
perate tone. 

But it is time now, that, having run over, in a cursory 
manner, our author’s table of contents, wo should give s'omc 
specimens of the work. And this we intend to dy without niin h 
regard for chronological arrangement — giving first some ex- 
tracts from the illustrative documents, and then from the histo- 
rian’s text. We have selected for the most part those papers 
and passages, which have an integrity of tlieir own, mul 
require little explanation. With a tolerably extensive gallery 
of liistorical personages, from whose writings to make our 
extracts, we arc in some doubt as to the one, towards whom c 
should first point the finger of citation. But it appears to us 
on consideration, that we are bound to give the place of honour 
to the Governor-General ; so we now call Lord Ellcnborough 
into court. Captain (jrover, in his work on the Bokharn 
Victims, made no little stir about the Governor-GcncniD 
letter to the Amir of Bokliara, which he said occasioned the 
death of the innocent travellers but tlic Captain did not 
obtain a copy of it, and we believe that it has never seen the 
light. It is a very characteristic production : — 

FROM LOUD KLLENBOROCOH, OOVKRSOR OENKRAL, TO THE KUAN OF 
BOKHARA. 

Smhi, Ut October, 

A C. 

Tho Queon of P.ngland, iri^ royal mistress, has sanctioned my confiug 
India, to conduct its government, aid direct its armies. 
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On my arrival I found that a groat disaster had befallou those armies, 
and much injury had been inflicted on my countrymen and the people of 
In<lia by the treacherous Afghans, under Mahomed Akbar Khan. 

In forty days from the time when 1 directed the Britisli arn^ics, reinforced 
from India, to move forward, three great victories have been gained over 
the Afghans ; the city and citadel of Ghuzni have been destroyed ; and now 
the lialla Hissar of Caubul is in my power. 

Thus, by God’s aid, have! afflicted with merited nunishment the mur- 
derers of their own king and of a British minister, in this I have avenged 
the cause of all sovereigns and of all nations. • 

The wife and family of Mahomed Akbar Khan arc prisoners, and my 
aoldidrs are now conducting them to the sea. 

Thus are the wicked punished, oven in their wives and families. 

I hear that you, too, have gained great sucoesses, at which I rejoice, if 
ytfu had just ground of complaint against your enemy 

It 18 in the midst of successes, that clemency most becomes the conquer- 
or, and gives to him an extent of permanent fame, which often does not 
attend on victory. 

I was informed, when 1 Veaclied India, that you*detainod in confinoniout 
two Kuglishmen, supposing them to have entertained designs ijgamst you, 

‘ This must have been your reason, for no prince detains an innocent tra- 
Vtsller. 

I am informed tlint they are innocent travellers. As individuals, they 
could not entertain designs against you ; and I know they wore ^lot employ- 
ed hy tlieir Oovornmont in such designs, for their Oovornnientis fiieudly to 

you 

yend them away towards Persia It will redound to your honour. They 
shall never return to give you oll’cnce, but bo scut back to tlioir own coun- 
try • 

Do this, as you wisli to have my friendship. 

I KLLENIlOROUnir. 

AVc may here mention that these volumes contain a very 
interesting episodical chapter, relative to the imprisoimiciit 
of Stoddart and Conolly — the author having obtained posses- 
sion of Conolly’s original letters and journals, written from liis 
miserable dungeon in Bokhara. 

From tlic Governor-General, we proceed as in duty bound 
to the Commander-in-chief, The following minute written 
by Sir Jasper Nicolls, a few months before the Kdbul out- 
break, is very creditable to his sagacity : — 

MINUTE, lllTII AUGUST, 1^41. 

When the opinions of tho members of Government were last given on 
the allairs of Afghanistan, 1 did not offer mine, because there was very lit- 
tle time for doing so, before the despatch of the Mail — and further, becausa 
I hud partly recorded my seutimonts on tho 10th of November, 1840, when 
advising an increase ot tbe army, to meet the demand our now comjuest 
called for The surrender of Dost Mahomed, a few days before, was given 
ss a proof that no such increase was required ; and the serious in crease of 
expense was another ground for setting aside tho recommendation 1 was 
well disposed to yield assent to both ; but I observe, by the activity with 
which our reinforcements' have since been sent, that there is a conviction at 
homo that our European troops should bo kept on a high cstablishraont 1 

n 1 
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cordially join in the Governor-General's opinion now recorded, that we 
elioiild not advance upon Herat, if it can posBibly be avoided. We experi- 
ence anxiety and difficulty in keeping Shah Siijan upon his throne, wittwiit 
extending hie jfingdom at the risk of our own power and security, The 
military base, on which our positions in Afghanistan are now supported, is 
very objectionable, on account of distance, difficulty of communication, 
foreign interposition The seasons control and cramp every movement, 
and the proceedings and policy of the Sikhs cannot oe anticipated. To 
advance beyond the Helmund would greatly increase our difficulties. A 
corps at Herat could not be easily reinforced ; and, as a bridle upon Persia, 
llussia, and tlie Turkomans, it should contain, at least, the power of pro 
tracted self-defence. Wo should bo called upon, probably at no distant 
tune, to take the field in its support. 'Jo do tliis safely, we should be strong 
on our whole lino from Caubiil to Kolat; for Afghan intrigue would un- 
doubtedly be actively employed to disturb the district from which 
troops wore drawn Yar Mahomed is certainly a very insidious enemy, but, 
if cfoctetl from Herat, ho would not be less so. The Dourania and Ohil/ios 
are stimulated by him no doubt, and perhaps other tubes may be so; they 
do not, however, receive either money or aid fro'm him, and they will lire of 
advice, wliK^i only leads to their discomfiture. 

Altliougli Dost Mahomed is now residing amongst us, T do not perceive • 
that the Shah’s government is much more at ease, than it was at this tniio 
last year; though our military force beyond the Indus has boon much in 
creased. 'Pne hope of leaving the Shah's dominions to bis own force ami 
govorumont seems more distant than it then was. 

My former proposal was met by an assertion (a very just one), that tlio 
heavy drain upon tlio finances would not admit an increase of establish 
mont. f was not then aware of the full extent of that dram '—it is now 
rated so high, as to create a deficit of a million and a (piarter annually, and I 
think wo sliould not venture to send a second army beyond the ludim, M 
destroy the resources of India , for sucli a consequence m^y be apprehend 
cd from such a heavy annual exportation of the necessary funds Again, 
when our jealous and intriguing neighbours observe our forces spreading to 
tlio east and west so far beyond our former limits, and learn tliat oiir 
finances are decreasing annually, will they not bo tempted to encourage each 
other to regain what wo have wrested from thorn, and to excite the turbulent 
spirits witliin our provinces to rebellion ? 

1 offer tlieso opinions with hesitation and regret hut 1 lost tho opportu- 
nity of stating them some months since, and am fearful that similar silence 
at tills time might bo misconstrued. 

J. Nicoi.r.s. 

In a letter to the Governor-General, Sir Jasper Nicolls tlius 
8111116 up the causes of our disasters in Afghanistan : — 

CONCLUSION OF LETTER DATED SIMLA, 24tH MARCH, 

Tho causes to which 1 ascribe our failure in Afghanistan are these : 

Ist. Making war with a peace establishment. 

2iid. Making war without a safe base of operations. 

8rd Carrying our native army out of India into a strange and cold cli 
mate, where they and we were foreigners, and both considered as infidels 

4th. Invading a poor country, and one unequal to supply our wants, 
especially our large establishment of cattle. 

fttb Giving undue power to political agents 

»>tli. Want of forethought and undu^ confidence in the Afghans on the 
partot Sir William Macuaghten. 
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7th. Placing our mt^azines, even our treasura—in indefensible places. 

8tli. Great military neglect and mismanagement after the outbreak. 

* 1 have the lionour, &o., 

J. Nicolls. 

Tub Lord Ellenbor^doh, Qovernor'QeneraL 

We must give one more extract from Sir Jasjper Nicolls’ 
correspondence. The following letter will, we think, be read 
with considerable interest by our military readers. It is a 
letter of explanation, almost of apology, for the appointment of 
General Pollock to the command of the army in Afghanistan. 
It will doubtless be surmised, tliat this appointment gave some 
oltence at the Horse-guards; else the Commander-in-chief 
would hardly have taken so much trouble to explain why a 
Queen’s officer was not sent in command : — <* 

TO LIEUT QENEU&L LORD FITZROY SOMERSET, K. 0. IL 
Simlah, 2nd 

My Loud,— I have the honour to acknowledge your Lordsliip's letter 
of the l:lth of June, calling upon me for explanation, on the subject of mi 
a['pral, made to the General Commandinguu-Chief, by Major ^loneriil Sir 
.lu&cph Thackwcll, in consequence of hia not being permittea to accompany 
the regiment, of which he is senior Colonel, on service beyond the Indus — 

1 beg you will apprise his Lordship, that, in addition to the rule quoted hy 
SirJ. Thackwell, the special apjiointment of Major-Gciioral Pollock pro- 
hibited his employment in Afghanistan 

J shall explain the circumstances of that appointment. 

In December, 1811. tlio Governor-Oeiioral or India in Council instructed 
juo to place Major-General Lnmloy, of the Company’s army, in oorn- 
inand of the reiuforcements, winch passed through the Punjaiih in .January 
last , and, m addition to the command of the whole force in Afghanistan, 
it was his Lordship's intention to place in bis bands tlio political control 
also. 

Major-General Lumloj'a health was such as to preclude all hope, or oven 
dcbire, that ho should undertake so great a charge ; and it became necessary 
that 1 should propose another officer for this important duty. Twice I 
laid before the Governor-General the name of Major General Sir Edmund 
Williams; and, as a Light Infantry officer, ho seemed most qualified to 
meet an enemy in a mountainous country : he was active, zealous, and in 
perfect health In the command of a division he had shown a clear jiidg 
ment, and given mo satisfaction. 

I need not inform Lord Hill that the managementof the native army, or 
of small jioitions of jt, is a matter, at times, of delicacy and difficulty It 
Will not do to distrust or disparage it, as Colonel Monson did. The Gover- 
nur-General gave such an unwilling and discouraging reply to my second 
communication, that I clearly saw the whole onus of the appointment 
and of its consequences would ho mine This I would not undertake : and, 
Major General Pollock being near at hand, and honoured hy I.ord Auck- 
land’s confidence (as I know), I ordered him by dawk .to join tbo Uth Foot 
and Ollier corps Tl)is done. Government was pleased to confer upon him 
the political powers intended for Major-General Luniley; without which 
8ir Edward Williams would have had to act, not from himsolf, but accord- 
ing to requisitions made by the local politjeal autho^itiofl— viz , Brevet 
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Captains Maokeson and M'Oregor. Upon the more abstract question of 
the Lieutenant-Colonelcy, it must be remarked that Sir Edward Williams 
hold that rank in tbo 9th Foot, which gave Mm no claim to go to Afghan 
istan, thougl^some o^icious friend has since asserted it. 

1 had soon occasion to rejoice that Sir Edward was not appointed to the 
command on my solo responsibility the fou| sepoy corps, first sent 
under Brigadier Wild, having been most sadly mismanaged (at the instance 
of the political authorities, against my instructions and earnest caution) 
When Major-General Pollock arrived at Poshawur, he found 1800 men of 
the four regiments in •hospital ; the sepoys declaring that they would not 
advance again through the Khybar Pass ; tho Sikli troops spreading alarm, 
and in all ways encouraging and screening their desertion, which waft con- 
sidorablo. It was well that a cautious, cool officer of the Company’s army 
should have to deal with them in such a temper, 303 miles from our fron- 
tier. General Pollock managed them exceedingly well : but he did ftot 
venture to enter tho Pass till April (two months and a half after Brigadier 
Wild's .failure), when rcinforceu by the 3rd Dragoons, a regiment of caval- 
ry, a troop of horse artillery, and other details. Lord Hill will at onen 
perceive that the morfle must have been low, when horse artillery and 
cavalry were required to induce the General to advance, with oonfidonco. 
through tljis formidable Pase. Any precipitancy on the part of a general • 
officer, panting for fame, might have had tho worst effect. I must now 
return to Sir J. Tbackwell’s appeal Tlio General Order, quoted very 
ingenuously by tho Major General, contains a full and complete reply to 
his complaint, lie was senior to Major-General Pollock ; and his proceed- 
ing with tho 3rd Dragoons would have interfered with a divisional command 
Ho certainly did offer to servo under that officer ; but I could not recom- 
mend tho Government to suffer him to do so, all such arrangements being in 
my opinion most faulty in principle, and (depending chiefly on good tempei) 
(langerou.s. 1 have since called np Sir Joseph Thackweli to my hcad-qunr- 
ters in order to command tho cavalry, had it been necessary (as seemed ]»os 
siblo) last winter to collect an army. Tho Ma]or-General is in error when 
lie stales that 1 intended him to command an army of observation on tho 
Sutlej : that post I retained for myself, aided by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Ilohert Arbuthnot. In November next, it is proposed to collect an army of 
reserve in this vicinity, and Sir J, Tliackwcdl will have tho command ot 
the cavalry. I cannot have tho smallest ohjoction to tlio Mnjor-Gonernl'3 
bringing himself to Lord Hill’s notice, as he lias done, except the infraction 
of a rule in doing so direct. But, if hohadicniembcied that he commanded 
the cavalry of Lord Keane’s army — had been twice named by mo for siim- 
lar duty— lias long been a Brigadier commanding a division or station-lie 
would have found little cause to complain of ill fortune, or neglect I 
have known many of her Majesty’s officers, Colonels and old Lioutonant- 
Colonols, to reside ton to fifteen years in India, without having had any 
Buch opportunities ot service and distinction, and fuithcr to command 
divisions without receiving tho smallest remuneration. 

I have the honour, Ac. 

J. Nicoi.r.s. 

P. S — I am happy to say that tho Governor General has displaced all 
tho uiiuor political agents in Afghanistan but one, and entrusted the power 
to the Generals, Pollock and Nott. 

J N. 

LlEUTKNAN^•OR^EIVAL I.ORD Flf/ROV So.MERSET, K. C B , 
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Wc believe that, on the whole, Sir Jasper NicoUs was as 
frecjrom prejudice as any officer that ever commanded in In- 
(lia,*and was anxious to do justice in the Company’s army. Ho 
was not responsible for Elphinstone’s fatal appointment to K<t- 
bul (which was Lord ^VUckland’s doing) ; but, if he had his own 
way in the matter, he would have appointed General Nott to 
the command. 

The correspondence of Sir William Macnqghten is so freely 
quoted in these volumes, that we scarcely know how to make 
our selections from it; but as we have, seveml times, seen 
allusions in the public prints to the Envoy’s official report of 
tho transactions at Ki.bul in the winter of 1841-42, which 
was found after his death, in an unfinished state, in his wri- 
tlng-flesk, we are tempted to quote it, in spite of its length. 

But we must Bugges^ the probability of its disappointing 
many of our readers. It throws little nbw light on these 
•melanclioly events — and is not, in our estimation, a very iuter- 
('."tiiig or important document: — 

UlOM SIR WM. MACNAOUTEN, BART., ENVOY AND MINISTER, *rO T H. 

WADDOCK, ESQ, SECRETARY TO TUE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Secret Department^ Fort William, 

Sir,— 1. Tt is with feelings of tho deepest concern that I acqimint 
)ou, for tho information of tho Right llonourahlo the (iovernor-Uo 
DPiar in Council, of rny having been compelled to consent to tho ubim* 
(loimiont of onr position in this country. 

'■i Tho Maior53cneral commanding in Afghanistan will doubtless 
tlutail the military disasters which have led to this direful necessity ; 
tmd 1 shall have occasion, therefore, to touch upon them but briclly in 
tho course of this narrative. 

On tho morning of the 2nd ult, 1 was inforrnsd that tho town of 
t^nubul was in a state of commotion, and, shortly afterwards, I rc*ccivo<l a 
note from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A Rurncs, to the ellect that his 
hoDso was besiogod, and bogging for assistance. I iinincdiatoly wont 
to General Pllphinstone, and suggested that Brigadier Shelton's force 
should proceed to tho Balia llissnr, thence to operate os might seem 
expedient , that the remaining troops should ho concentrated ; tho can- 
tonment placed in a state of defence; and assistance, if posaihlo, sent 
to Sir A. Burnes. 

1. Before Brigadier Shelton could reach the Balia Ilissar, tho town 
had attained such a state of ferment, that it was deemed impracticable 
to penetrate to Sir A Barnes's residence, which was in tho centre of 
^he city. I also sent messages of assurance to I hs .Majesty by my as- 
f-istant (Captain Lawrence) ; but so great had hocotno tho excitement, 
that, by noon, tho road betwoou tho cantonment and tho city was hardly 
passable. 

His Majesty, on first hearing of the insurrection,. had sent out his 
8on, Futtoh Sing, and tlio Minister, with some of tho household troops, 
to repress it ; but this party was speedily repulsed with great slaughter , 
fmd, in the mean time, 1 grieve to state, that 8ir Aloxundei Burnes, his 
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brother, Lieutenant C. Bumes, and Captain W. Broadfoot, had fallen 
victims to the fury of the mob. 

6. From, that time, affairs grew generally worse. The enemy showed 
great judgment in their work of annoying us. They seized the strongcbt 
position between the cantonment and the ciW, and, what was worse 
than all, they seized the fort, which contained^all our stores and provi. 
sions. 'J’his step was well nigh effecting our iratfiediato destruction ; and 
it 18 chiefly to this, that I attnlmte our final discomfiture. We had only 
four or five days’ 8U[^lieB for the cantonment. The Balia Hissar, as wull 
as the cantonment, was in a state of siege. We could not hope lor 
provisions from thence, nor would the place have alforded us either food 
or shelter, and, in the opinion of the military authoiities, to return tliithcr 
would have been attended with ruin. A disastrous retreat seemed tho 
only alternative: but this necessity was averted by the attack, on •tlio 
10th ult, of a neighbouring fort, which had intermediately furnished us 
with % scanty supply of provisions, but which subsequently espoused the 
cause of the rebels The place was carried after a desperate resistauco 
We lost in the operatj,on no less than sixty won killed and wounded of 
Her Majojity’s 44tli regiment alone; but our immediate wants were supplied 
by the provisions found in the fort. I lament to add, that (Joloneli 
Aliickrell, Captain M'Crae, and Captain Westmacott, fell on the occasion. 

7. On the 0th nit, 1 received a hurried note from Major J’ottingrr. 
to the effect that he was closely besieged at Charckar, and unable to Imld 
out for want of water. Major Pottinger himself, with Lieutenant 1 laugh- 
ton, came into cantonments a day or two afterwards, having left tlie itli 
regiment in a disorganised state in the ncighhourliood of Jstalitl'; but, it )•> 
nielanolioly to relate, that no aiithentio tidings of them have up to ihi!? 
day been received. There is every reason to believe, that the entire corps 
(otfioors and men) have been annihilated. Captains Conrington and 
Rattray and Liouteiiant Salisbury were killed, before M^jor 1‘ottmgcr Icfi 
Charekar, and both he and Lieutenant Ilaughton were severely woiiridcd 

8 I had written to Caiulahar and to Gundamuck for assistance, imme- 
diately on the oceurronco of the outbreak : but General Sale’s brigade had 
nroccoded to Jell aluhad— the whole country between this and tliat place 
being in a state of insurrection, and a return to Cauhul being iltiiiiod 
impracticable. From Candahar, though I sent coshids with picssing 
rcquisitiuns for assistance alniost^very day, I could gain no intelligeuco, 
tlie road being entirely occupied by the troops and emissaries of the rebels. 
We learnt from native reports that Ghuzni was invested by the enemy, 
and that Captain Woodbiirn,f ho was on his way to Cauhul from CaiidaliHr. 
had been massacred, with a party of loave-of-ahsence luon, by whom he was 
nccomnnuicd, in a small fort on this side of Ghuzni. 

U. We oontiniicd, up to the conimeucement of the present month, to 
derive a scanty supply, at great pecuniary sacrifices, from the neighbouring 
villages ; hut, about that time, the enemy’s plans had become so well or- 
ganized, that our supplies from this source were cut off The rebels daily 
made their appearance in great force in the neighbourhood of the canton 
mont ; and I lamoiit to add that their operations were generally attended 
with success, The details will be communicated by the military authori 
ties. In the midst of their success, Mahomed Akbar Khan arrived from 
Tnrkistau — an event, which gave new life to the efforts of the rebels. 

10. In the mean time I had received so many distressful accounts, from 
the General commanding, of the state of our troops and cattle from want 
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of provisions, ftiid I bad been so repeatedly apprised by bim (for reasons 
lie will bimself doubtless explain) of tbo bopolossness of further 
rt‘«i''Uin('e, that, on tlie 24tli ultimo, J deemed it my duty to address an 
ullii'ial letter to bim, a copy of winch accompanies, as Appendix A 

The General’s reply was dated the same day; a copy acoiJmpanies, as 
Appendix 11. 

11 . Atlairs bad attained so desperate a state on tbo 8tb instant, that I 
a|?sin addressed to the General alotter, a copy ofwbicb accompanies, ns Ap- 
pendix Cm and a copy of the General’s reply of the same date, sipftiod by 
three of bis principal officers, accompanies, as Appon»jix D. On the next 
iliiy, I received another letter from the General ; a copy of wbiob is sent, as 
Appendix E 

At my invitation, deputies were sent from the rebels, who came into oan- 
touiiieiit on the 25111 ultimo, I liaving in the moan time received overtures 
fioirrlbem of a pacific nature, on the basis of our evaciiatiiiff tbo country. 

I proposed to them tbo only terms, which, in my oninion, could bo accepted 
with honour ; but tlie temper of the rebels may nest be understoojJ when 
1 mention that they returned me a letter of defiance the next morning, to 
the dlect that, unless I consofitod to surrender our tjrms, and to abandon 
Ills Maiesty to bis fate, we must prepare for immediate bostilitios. To this 
J rojilicd, that we preferred death to dishonour, and that it would remain 
with a higlior Power to decide between ns. 

12 I bad subsequently a lengthened correspondoneo with Mahomed 
Isinau Khan Barukzyo, the most moderate and sensible mim of the 
chiefs, and, as on the lltb instant we bad not one day’s provisions lelt, 

1 held conference with the whole rebel chiefs. Tbo day previous, 1 bad 
leaintfrorn a letter from Colonel Palmer, at Gbiizni, that tliero was no 
hope of rcinforcemGnt.s from Cambibar. I bad repeatedly kojit His Majeaiy 
lutormed of the desperate state of our afi'airs, and of the nrobability that 
"0 should be compelled to enter into somo accommodation with the 
iiieiny ^ 

1-1 The conference with the rebels took place about a mile from caiiton- 
iii'^nts I was attended by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackon/n- , 
«ml there were present, on tbo part of the rebels, tbo beads nearly of nil the 
tribes in the country I bad committed to paper certain propnsi- 
ti.iiis, to which I bad reason to believe they would have no ohjcction. and I 
tend It to the meeting ; a copy accompanios as Appendix K. When I 
c-nme to the — article, Mahomed Aklmr ioteriuptod mo, and ohserved that 
wcdid not require supplies, as there was no impediment to our marching the 
iiC'xt morning. I inontioii the above fact to show the iinpotiious (lisposi- 
<^1011 of this youth He was reproved by the other chiefs ; and bo himself, 
t>:oe})t on this one occasion, beliaved with courtesy, though evidently 
tlevated by bis sudden change of fortune 

1-5 The next day I was waited upon by a deputation from tbo chiefs, with 
a proposition that Shah Siijab-ul-Mulk should bo left nominally as king 
—tbo Baruk/yo exercising the functions of minister ; but this proposition, 
•^wing to the mutual jealousies of the parlies concerned, as will appear in 
the sequel, fell to the ground 

15 From the foregoing review of occurrences, I trust it will be evident 
lliftt I had no recourse left but that of negotiation ; and I bad ascertain- 
ed beyond a doubt that the rebel chiefs were perfectly aware of our Indp. 

situation, and that no terms, short of our quitting Afghanistan, would 
satisfy them. 

I"? The whole country-* as far as wo could learn, bad risen in rebellion ; 
our coinmunicationa on all bides were cut olf ; almost oveiy public officer. 
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whether paid by oureelvea, or His Majesty, had declared forth# new Governor 
and by far th e greater number even of His Majesty’s domestic servants had 
deserted him . We had been fighting for forty days against very superior 
nninliers, ii^der most disadvantageous circumstances, with a deplorablu 
loss of valuable lives /and in a day or two we must have perished from 
hunger, to say nothing of the advanced season of the year, and the 
treme cold, from the effects of which our native troops were sulhring 
severely. I had been repeatedly apprised by the military authorities, timt 
nothing could be done with our troops ; and I regret to add that dosertiou, 
to the enemy were Incoming of frequent occurrence amongst our troops 
The terms, 1 secured, were tlie best obtainable ; and the destruction ot 
fifteen thousand human beings would little have benefitted our doimtrv, 
whilst our Government would have been almost compelled to avenge our 
fate, at whatever cost. Wo now part with the Afghans as friends, and 
I feel satisfied that any Government, which may he established hcrerfTtcr, 
will always be disposed to cultivate a good understanding with us. 

IH. jA retreat, without terms, would have been impracticable. It is true 
that, by entering into terms, wo were prevented from undertaking the con 
quest of the entire copntry~a measure which, from my knowledge of the 
views of government, I feel convinced would never bo resorted to, oven 
were the means at hand But such a project in the present state of our* 
Indian finances, and the requisitions for troops in various qiialters. 1 knew 
could not bo entertaiiiod, if the expense already incurred iu a such a 
would haVo been intolerable. 

11), I would beg leave to refer to the whole tenor of my former corrospoii 
denen for the causes, which have produced this insurrection Iiulepemlently 
of the genius of the people, which is prone to rebellion, wo, as conqiictom 
and foreignorsof a dilferont creed were viewed with particular (lisfa\our 
by the chiefs, whilst the acts of some of us wore particularly calculated to 
excite the general jealousy of a sensitive nation. The haughty demeanour 
of Ills Majesty was not agreeable to the nobles and, al)ovt«all, the measiiiO‘> 
of economy, to which it found necessary to resort, were particularly gallnuj 

Throiiglioiit this rebellion, I was in constant communication with the 
Shah, through my assistant, Lieutenant J. B. Conolly, who was iu alh iul 
ance on His Maiesty in the Balia Hissar. 

On tlie — inst. it was agreed upon that our troops should ovacu 
ate the Rallii Hissar. and return to the cantonments ; while the Bn- 
nikzyes should have a conference with His Majesty with a view to Ins 
retaining the nominal powers of sovereignly they for their own sociinly 
ptaciug a guard of their own iu the upper citadel. No sooner, how- 
ever, had our troops loft the Balia Hissar, than His Majesty, owing 
some panic or misunderstanding, ordered the gate to be shut, and the 
proposed coiiferenoe was thereby prevented. So offended were the l^fl- 
rukzyes, that they determined never to offer his Majesty the same terms 
again In explanation of his conduct, His Majesty states that the party, 
whom the Banikzyea desired to introduce, was not that party which had 
boon agreed upon. 

Many of the Envoy’s private letters are ranch more interest- 
ing than this. The main interest, indeed, of tlie reports, is in 
the numerous evidences, comprising a portion of the correvSi>on- 
dcnce between Macnaghten and Elphinstone, relative to the 
ncgociation with the enemy — a correspondence of the most 
painful and humiliating kind. These letters, and others be- 
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tween the same party, are interpolated in the author’s text, 
whilst the report is given in the appendix. But the letters 
are* too numerous for us to give them in this place. 

From the Envoy we may, not inappropriately, turn to tho 
King. Here is one of Shah Sujah’s letters : — 

FROM H. M. SUAH 8UJAH TO CAPTAIN MACOREOOR. 

Let it be known to Mr. Maogregor, to tho General, anil to tho other 
geutlemen, that what 1 did not wish to see, and which never entered into 
my nnagiuation, it has been my lot to see. What 1 have already sulfored, 
and am sutfering, is known only to God. 

Altliough 1 frequently remonstrated, they paid no attention to my words. 

Tliese men have made fraud and deceit tlieir trade During the 

tinte they were committing these excesses, and would not come in for some 
days, they continued plundering the shops, and exciting disturbances in the 
city; and in this business all tho Sirdars were concerned, and, on this 
account tho lower orders became like hungry dogs : but God bhamed them, 
fur they got nothing, What has happened was f^ted, and was owing to 
our own neglect However much I said, “ Como up above ; jthe fort is 
, strong ; for one year no one can be hrouglit within it ; with my servants, 
and from 500 to 1,000 others, the fort would be strong ; and ii,000 or 3,000 
others, with guns, sallying out, might collect gram :”--[it was in vain]. 
However, it has passed— such was our fate J sent messagesHo canton 
inents, begging them not to defer their coming from to-day to to-morrow, 
from to morrow to next day— that, please God, all would ho riglit. 

i had collected five or six lakhs of rupees iii gold-moliurs, knowing that 
these people, e.xccpt for money, would not act honestly, even with God I 
fcpciii three or four lakhs of rupees amongst them. Every tribe made oath, 
wiolo on tho Koran, and sealed; but they still said, " Tho king and tho 
Kciinghis arc on£ ” However, I have managed to bring them thus far, 
and given two laKhs more. Jt is a pity that I have no more money. If 
1 had any moio, and could raise 2,000 or 3,000 sowars, and 2,000 foot soldiers 
of my own, 1 would defy any one to stir The foot soldiers, too, who 
returned from the army, I collected— 300 or 100 — that they might bo with 
my regiment. Oh ! that God had never let mo see this day ! Although, 
if money reaches mo, God will prosper every thing. To give money to an 
enemy to collect troops, and to come and kill you — did over any one so 
trust an enemy ? Even now have nothing to say to that dog.* This, too, 
i have said to you, even as I warned you before. I am inglit and day 
absorbed in this one thought. It has occurred to my mind that it would ho 
better if the few ladies and gentlemen should be brought hero, in ordor 
that they might be released from the bauds of that dog. This entered my 
mind ; and 1 consulted with tho Sirdars, and brought thorn to agree ; hoforo 
this, 1 had sent a paper to this eflect to that dog. Jt struck mo, that that 
‘log would not release and send them hero. 1 then decided that it would 
he judicious that Jubbar Khan should be sent. J hope that ho will liring 
them to tins place in safety. Hy the blossing of God, rny mind will be at 
ease. No one will have power to say anything to them ; they will remain 
m safety If this is approved of by you, I will take tliis course; hut in- 
form me, if you do not approve of it, and can suggest anything else, that it 

may bo arranged. Now, men of all ranks are flockirtg to mo I 

have asked of God— if some money could be obtained all would go wejl, 
I 7 God’s assistance. * .* * At present, my subjects make petition to 


• Muhatmnail Akbai^ 
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me to seiiJ money, and one of the princes with guns and an aimy lo Ch*. 
flahar. * * ^ \ had sent for Mr. Conolly, and other gentlemen, li, 
consult with them, as they had thomseWes asked the Sirdar to send for 
them ; but syme one said to them, “ Tf you go to the king, he will kill 
you.” It was their (the Sirdars,) intention that the king should kill them 
They had sent mo word secretly before hand. I replied, that if thowoild 
was upset, and every one my enemy, 1 would not do so. They then saiJ, 
that It was really true what Jubbar Khan and Usman Khan had said— 
that the king wa.s not separate from the Keringhis. If ho is, they said, 
give these (English gentlemen) to the king, that he may kill them, I 
heard this, and gave them answer. 'J’hoy understood their position, and 
repented of tho stop they had taken. Since this occiirronco, they come aini 
go ; and I have re assured them. They now swear and protest that tin v 
will do nothing whatever without my wislics If you tliink it can bo don*’ 
Ood will shame my enemies. • 

Wc coinc now to the victorious Generals. There is a letter, 
writteh partly in lilnglish and partly in French by Sir Kola rt 
Sale. The enemy Ijuvinfit in their camp men capable of read- 
in;^ and interprctin<r English, our authorities took to coiTcsjioiiil- 
ing in Frcrieh, or in an extraordinary melange of French and • 
JMigli.sh. It appears to us that the following is marked l)y iiii 
amomit of caution truly Hibernian — the most uii])ortant pai r 
of tho letter being blurted out in excellent Queens English 

M.VJOR OKNERAl. 8IU IlOBEUr SAI.K TO MA.IOR OKNlinAl, TollOCK 

Jdlalahad, Wlh Febnamj, isL’ 

My Dear Okneral,— C aptain Maegregor’s cos&k1.s yesterday bioji^lii 
mo tlio information of your arrival at IVshawur, and ol lull militais him! 
political powers in Afghani.stan being vested in yon. ^loso no tiiiir in 
Bonding such a view of tlio stato of this gauison, as may oiiablo you h 
form your own opinion on tho necessity of moving to its relief. Nnih 
avons <lc8 provisionnomonts pour les soldats llntaiiinqiics pour soiN-inl' 
di.\ )our8 : pour losSipahisct losautros iiatifs, dcmi provibiomicmcnts I'niii 
lo m^mo temps ; et pour les clicvaux do la cavalono et railillono do laid'', 
pour vingt cimj jours. Aiiiant quo nous poiivons lonvoyor iios parties pom 
la fourrago, nous no rnumpieroiis cola pour la cavuloiro ; mais nous soron 
oiUi^romenl prive' do cetto ressourco apii s lo premier jour (l'investii>seim'nt 
A present nous n’avonsdo fourrago quo pour trento jours pour tons les aiji 
niaiix Les chovau.x d’ailillcno ct les yaboos dcs sapeuis sunt do co [)u^^ 
ot mangont seiilouiont boo/eut kurliso. Nous maiiquons boaucoup uusm 
des munitions do giierro, ploinb, ifcc. 

When our animals can no longer bo sustained by corn or forage only, 
wo must of course destroy thoin. Tho hospitals aro ill supplied with tm’ 
dicines, and much sickness mav be apprehended, when tho weather giow . 
hot. At present tho health of tho garrison is excellent. Wo have 
prospect of otlding to our resources above detailed, even if wo had money, 
which wo have not. Tho countiy possesse.s ubimdauco of siqiplics, oi 
which tho presenco of a force would give us command. 

Mahomed Aklmr is at CherbyJ, in tho Lughinau dislnet, and IhroateiH 
an attack; and wo may, in about Bftoeii dap, though 1 think not sooucr, 
bo invested by a largo force from Caubul, with a cousideiablc artillery 
Belli VC me to bo, my dear General, 

Yours very truly, 

Ht Su.l' M G 
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P s __l shall view la porto of my cavalry, should such occur, with much 
voriow ; as, from their succossoa against tho enemy, they have acquired a 
coiiftilcnco in themselves and contempt for their enemies, which feeling is 
equally participated in by the rest ot tho troops. As I cannot now get an 
(qq>ortunity to send you a return, I give a memorandum :--ii5avalry, efloc- 
(ive, deux cents quaran^-un; inalado, vingt-un. Artillerie, ellectivo, un 
cent soixante ouzo ; inalade, qnarante-onze. Sapeurs, olToctivo, trois cents 
qiiatre ; malado, quarante-cinq. Jufanterio Britannique, ellectivo, sept 
cents dix-neuf; malado, trente. Sipahis, ellectivo, huit cents tronto-huit : 
iiDilaile, quaraute-huit. ^ 

Fthraary 10. liior Mahomed Akhar a passe la riviere, ct a pris position 
Mir cc'cote, pres do dix milles do cetto villo. On dit qu’il a des soldats do 
tons arnies, ct qnatro pieces de canon. On pout voir sou camp d’lci. 

Hr S.ALE. 

Fihiuary 10. 1 have received this morning yours of tho Uth instant. 

S'lls n’euvoyont pas des canons do siego do Caiibul, pent etre jo puis main 
tciiu ina position dans cetto villo, pour le temps quo voiis avez ecrit; muis 
‘-i lino force avec les pieces (quo nous avons perdu) arrivoront ici, co seia 
inqiossiblo ; et avant cette ijpoquo nos chevaux moyroront de fuiin. II eora 
liicii diUicilo ct incertain do vous donner avis do mon intention do rotiror, 
• I'liroe qii’a co moment Mahoniod Akhar Cbt pros, avec nno foVco do deux 
milks hoinnics (qui s’augmcnte jour par jour), ot a present scs patrouillcs ct 
lulctlcs jiarcuuront tout lo pays. 

III. Sauk, M.Q 

Sale was too straljrht-forwartl ami sinj^lc-mimleil a man to 
li!' very clever at managinj^ a disguise, lie has certainly 
I'loaked his ideas indifierently well in the above. Here is a cha- 
ructcristic letter from Nott to Pollock, written cordially under 
I’cclings of strong irritation : — 

OKNKRAr. JiiOlT fO OKNKUAI. POI LOCK 

Cand'ihur, April, If^iy. 

M\ Di uiGKNKinr, — My Inst news fromyour sido was of tbo kth instant. 

I n gret I am not on my way to Ubu/ni 1 am tied to tins place My 
iroojis have had no pay since December, 1841. I am in want of almost 
‘■vi rything 1 ha\o nut cnrringo oven for throo regiments ; and I liavo not 
i riijiee to buy or to hiro cattlo I'or live months 1 havo been calling (oi 
•lid tiom Sindh— nono whatever has boon sent At last Major Gcnoial 
J'-iiglanJ moved with money and stores, hut received a chock in I’lsliiii, 
and tlieii retired to Shawl ' 1 have now been obliged to send the host 

part of my force to the Ivojnk Pass, in hopes of getting the trciisiiro and 
'’tores 1 liavo so long boon expecting, and without winch my siniill loiro is 
paralysed. It is dreadful to think of all this. I ought to have been on 
iiiv way to extend my hand to you from Ghu/ni , in‘'tead ol whicli I am 
obliged to make a movement on tho Kojuk, I havo felt the want ol cavalry 
1 havo the Shah's first regiment, hut 'I have never been ab!o inyrt them to 
^'horye My sepoys havo behaved nobly, and havo licked tho Afghans in 
every affair, oven wlicn live times their number J ho moment my hrigado 
leturns from the Knjiik, I move on Keliit i GInl/io and Ghnzni, in 1 io|K'h 
of saving some of our officers and men at tho latter place. Instead of 
f’Cnding me cavahv. money, Ac., the authority in Siudh*coolly sa^s, “ \\ lion 
you retno bodily. I hope to rendei you some assistance " I believe I shall 
go mad ’ 1 liftvo niiuli Kt say, but am confined In a clip of juipcr. 

Vo.(! s wincniely, 

W N-j, 
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We may as well append to this the letter relative to the des- 
patch of the brigade to Bamian : — 

GENERAL NOTI TO GENERAL POLLOCK. 

* Camp, \lth September, 1812. 

My Dear General,—! have been favoured wit^ your note of this date, 
in wliich you express a wish that I should detach a brigade towards Ba- 
mian. Before you decide on sending it, I would beg to state as follows 
Ist. The troops under my command have just made a long and very 
difficult march of upvjards of 300 miles ; and they have been continually 
marching about for the last six months, and most certainly require rest 
for a day or two the same with ray camels and other cattle. 1 lost’twen- 
ty-nine camels yesterday, and expect to day’s report will be double that 
number. 

2nd. I am getting short of supplies for FiUropeans and natives ; anil I 
can SCO but little jirobability of getting a quantity equal to my daily cou- 
sumption at this place. I have little or no money. 

3rd. I have so many sick and wounded, that I fear I shall have the 
greatest inconvenience ^nd difficulty in carryftig them ; and, should any 
unnecessary operations add to their number, they must bo left to perish 
If I remain hero many days, 1 shall expect to lose half my cattle, which • 
will render retirement very difficult. 

4th. I sincerely think, tliat sending a small detachment will and must 
be followed'by deep disaster. No doubt Muliorned Akbar, Shuinsbiulin, 
and the other chiefc, are uniting thoir forces , and I hourly expect to heai 
that Sir It. Shakospear is added to the nurabor of British prisoners lii 
my last afl’air wall Shumshudin and Sultan Jau, they had 
men ; and my information is that two days ago they set out for Buinian 
&th. After much experience in this country, my opinion is that, if (he 
system of sending out detachmouts should bo adopted, disaster and niin 
will follow. ► 

(ith. After bringing these things to your notice, showing that my men 
require rest for a day or two, that my camels are dying fast, and that my 
supplies are nearly expended, if you should order my force to ho divided. I 
have nothing to do but implicitly to obey your orders ; but, my dear Ueiieral. 

I fool assured you will excuse me, when I most respectfully veiitiiie tc 
protest against it under the circumstances above noted. 1 could have wished 
to have staled tliis iii person to you, but I have been so very unwell fm 
the last two montbs, that I am sure you will kindly excuse mo. 

Yours sincerely, 

Wm. Nott. 

From Pollock s correspondence wc select the following letter 
to the Adjutant-General, relative to the reputed excesses com- 
mitted hy the troops. It refers to one addreissed to the Go- 
vernor-General, quoted in the work before us : — 

taOM general pollock to the ADJUTANTaENER\L. 

Dinapore, ISth April, 1843. 

— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 29th ult , whiclu awaited iny arrival here. 1 regret that I was not 
sooner in possession of your letter, as I fear this will be too late for the 
purpose required. Nearly all the information it is in my power to give is 
contained in the accompanying copies of letters, wTiich I have addressed to 
the Right Honorable the Governor General, in reply to a reference IB* 
Lordship was pleased to make to me. With respect to the extent of injm*). 
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done by th 0 brigade under Brigadier Monteath, I am unable to give any 
detailed account The proviaions, ^rain, Ac , and materials for building, 
wer(ftaken from those of the inhabitants, who were openly opposed to our 
troops ; but, in both esses, the cost of things taken was carriM to the ac- 
count of Government I have already, in my letters to liis Lordship, 
stated that I am not awa^e of any Afghans having been killed, wlien unre- 
sisting, or from any feeling of revenge on the part of the troops. Torabuz 
Khan, the chief of Lollpora, and the governor of Jellalabad, accompanied 
the brigade to point out what property should be respected With regard 
to the violation of women, I heard of no instance of the kind ; and 1 am 
quite sure, that Brigadier Monteath would have done his utmost to prevent 
Biich excesses. I have stated to His Lordship what occurred nt Mamu 
Kail ; and 1 know most positively that no Afghan was killed on that occasion 
except in fair fighting. Tlie families had, I believe, gone the day before 
tho^ilace was taken. I cannot say when, or by whom, the fort or adjoining 
houses wereeet fire to. I passed through with the right column in pursuit 
of the enemy, and did not return till the afternoon, when I had detoi mined 
to encamp there. On my return I found Brigadier Tulloch with his column 
(the left) occupying the gardens. The fort and adjficent houses were still 
burning. On the return of the whole of the troops, it was nocesaary for 
• their bccurity to take advantage of the gardens surrounded by walls; and tho 
men were accordingly encamped there. Tbo destruction of tho vines was 
a necessary consequence; as every one must know, who has scon how grapes 
are cultivated in Afglianistan. There were very few trees cut down; but tho 
bark of a number of them was taken for about two or throe niches. With 
reference to tho third paragraph of your letter, 1 beg to state, that from 
the dato of my arrival at Cauhulonthe 15th of September, the iuhahitants 
commenced returning to tlieir houses. They had assurances from mo of 
protection ; and, with the excejition of tho covered bazaar, I did my utmost 
to protect both tho inliahitants and Ihoir dwellings from injury, 1 liavo 
already stated toillis Lordship, wliy 1 considered that particolar spot (tho 
I'U/.aar) should sufler ; and, on tho tith of October, tho engineer coinrnonced 
Ills operations, I believo I am quite justifled in slating that no lives woro 
lost ; tho private property had been removed ; and I bad both cavalry 
and infantry on duty in tho city to prevent plundering Some in- 
liiry was no doubt sustained by the city . but tho (laiuagn done, even 
when wo left it, was partial and comparatively trivial. 1 coiibider it morn 
justice to tho troops, who proceeded under my command to Caubul, and who 
passed over scenes, which woro particularly calculated to cause great oxoitc- 
ment among them, to state that their conduct on proceeding to the Balla- 
Hissar (passing through a part of tho city) wms quite unexcejitionahlo ; and 
the good ell’ect resulting therefrom was immediately felt conlidcncij was 
restored ; in proof of which I may state that biipplics, both of grain and 
forage, were brought in abundantly, everything being paid for. I have no 
memorandum from which to quote tho exact quantities of grain which 
came into camp, but my recollection of tho quantities in round numbers is 
as follow'S — The first day 500 mauiids; second day 1,000 maunds; third day 
LOGO maunds, fourth day 2,000 maunds ; fifth day 1,000 maunds. Tho faJl- 
mg ofif of tho supplies on tho fifth day was the consequence, I was told, of 
the men of General Notts force having plundered those wliu woro bring- 
ing in supplies I wrote to General Nott on the subject ; but from 
that period tho supplies never came m so freely as before, and I am 
sorry to add that many complaints wero made. I have hitherto been silent 
on this subject, and should have continued so, for reasons which it is perhaps 
unnecessary to explain, but, as tbo third paragraph of your Icltei calls 
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for a more particular report, than I have hitherto inaJo, I roliictaiitly fo; 
war<l the accompanying (Joenments, upon which it is unnecessary for mo to 
make any comments * 

I hog, lio^over, to state distinctly, that, until plundering commenced, 
supplies of every description were abundant, and the people were fast re 
turning to tlie city Jn reply to that part of the ynrd paragrapli, in wliuh 
1 Kin directed to state what injury, I understood, had been committed by tlio 
Candabar force after my march, I have merely to observe, that, from all 1 
liud hoard, [ tboiigbt it advisable that the whole force should move from 
Cuubul the same day f and this precaution, I have reason to believe, pre 
vented some excess. 

Jn reply to tlie fourth paragrapli, 1 believe 1 may with great truth stale that 
no Afglians woio destroyed in cold blood, either before or after rcaclimc; 
Caubul No women were cither dishonoured, or murdered, that 1 am awaii; 
of. With regard to tho destruction of that particular part of the CaiTlml 
ba/.aar, whore tho envoy's remains were treated with indignity, and bin 
tally dragged through, to bo there dishonoured and spit upon by e\crv 
iMiisfiulman, I admit that I considered it tlio most suitable place, m 
which to leave deoidod. 4 )roof 8 of tho power of tho British army, withuiii 
impeaching its humanity 

1 have, as directed by you, forwarded a copy of this letter and tlii i 
original documents to Colonel Stewart, for the information of the (jo\u 
nor (Jeuerttl, 

1 have tho honour to be, Sir, &c Sic , 

(iKO, Toiloi h 

A\'c np[)en(l with p^roat pleasure the fullow’ing f^ratityiiig 
tribute to the forbearance and «;encral »^ood conduet of the 
troops, on entering' Kabul, in September 1842 : — 

(ROM OENKUVI 1*01.1 OCK TO LORD KI I KNEOnOriill 

(JhiKipoie, ]vth April, ISFi 

My Loud, — S ince 1 had the honour to address your Lonlshiu on tb^ 
LMid instant, in reply to your J.ordship’s letter, dated tho C’lnl ultimo, :i 
lias occurred to me that I could not produce hotter proof ol tho forbeu’ 
unco of the troops under my command, than by a reference to their cm 
duct on the morning of the li'.thof September la^t 1 have already ollici 
ally detailed the number of troops, which accompanied me on tho occasion 
of planting the colours in tho Halla-Hissar It was deemed advisable on 
that occasion to go through a part of tho city Although tho troops had 
arrived only the day before fioni a march, which was abundantly calculated 
to irritate and exasperate thorn, they so fully and literally oboyod the ordei 'i 
1 had previously given, that not a houso or an individual was injured, 
either in going, or returning, from tho Balla-Ilisenr The destruction oi 
the residonco of Khoda Bux, tho chief of Ti/in, may perhajis have been 
cotnsidered an excess, I will therefore explain, that, during the time tlm 
nrmv remained in advanco of Tizin, tho chief of that place was the 
cause of our communication being cut otf. Ho was repeatedly warned 
what tlio consequences would bo, when an opportunity ofiercd, if ho pm- 
sistod ill such a course : but 1 beg to add that the injury to tho chiet, in 
tho destruction of his residence, entailed no loss on others that I am awaic 
of, as tho injury done was confined almost entirely to tho fortified dwellinc 
Forago was found there, and brought to camp, but not an individual was 
injured. 

I have the honoui to he, kc kc 

Oto Bollock 
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Bctorc wc leave thc^e military chiefs altogether, we must 
fjiiotc from these volumes an unpublished document from the 
|)CU*of the greatest military chief of the age. It is a memo- 
randum written by the Duke of Wellington, on leading Sir 
William MacnaghtenAs report on the commenccmcu^ of the 
Ghilzie outbreak. The document has considerable dramatic 
interest ; but wc need scarcely say that its contents arc more 
amusing, than they arc important : — ^ 

^on OK \ MEMORANDUM MY THE DUKE Ob W K 1 1 INOTON, ON SIR W. M \C- 
■ NAGHTEN's LKiTfiR OF OCTORKU 1H41. 

January 2*.)th, isio Atniyht. 

It IS iinpossiblo to road tlio letter from Mr Muenaghton to llio Secretary 
to tfio Government in India, witiiout being sensible of tlio precarious and 
(langoroufl position of our alFaiia in Central Asia. 

Mr. Macnagliten complains of reports against the King Shelf Sujiih 
Khan and his government, as libels 

Of tliesG we can know notTiing , but I am coiuincfd that no complaints or 
iihols can be so strong, as tlio facts stated by Mr. Macnagliten in tXis letter. 

• It nppenrs that when Mr. Macnagliten hoard of tiio lir.st symptoms and 
fust acts of tins rebellion, lie provailcd upon the king to .send a mesbiigo to 
the it'bel'*, inviting thorn to return to their allogianeo , 

J'lio selection of the person sentis cunous—Hum/.a Khan, the (lovcrnor 
0 Caiihul, His inibsion failed, of course, says Mr Macnaghtin, because 
lliimza Khan was the chief iii.stigator of the rohellion ! 

Wo know in this countrv something of the customs of those countries— 
ot tlio meaning of some of the native cxpres.sions in this letter It iiii- 

'iri^ tliat there arc four tlianahs, or posts. hoUeen Canhul amKiUiidaimicK 
\ ilianali is either a poimamnt or a leinpotary post, to guard a road or 
iiistnet of imporlfltico We have seen who was the person selected to in- 
(hico tlio rebels to submit . let us now soo who wore the persons aj)|)Oiiiled 
to lake charge of those tlianahs or posts in tlio dHtnihod countiy — those 
named in the suhsoipiont part of the desiiatch, ns the very men wlio were 
the loaders in the rehellioii, in the atlaok, and dostriictjon, and murder, ot 
the East India Compaiis's olfh’ers and troops! 

No libels can state facts against the Afghan Government stronger than 
thcso. 

Hut Mr Macnagliten has disco\crcd that the Company’s troops are not 
biilBcicntly active personally, nor are they siiflicicntly well urnied for Hk' 
waifaro in Afghanistan \ cry possibly uti Afghan will run over his nativo 
hills faster than an Knglishman or u Hindu Hut wo have carried on war 
in lull countries, as w'oll in Hindostan and the Hcccan, as in tho Hjifinish 
Heninsiila ; and J never hoard that our troops were not roiiul, ns well in 
personal activity as by tlicir arms, to contend with ami ovoieomo any 
natives of any lulls whatever Mr. Macnagliten ought to have leaint l)y 
this time, that lull countiics are not conquered, and their inluihitantskeid iu 
‘subjection, solely by running up the hills, and firing at long distances 'J ho 
whole of a lull country, of which it is necessary to keep pohscssiou, paiti- 
cularly for the coramuiiications of tho army, hhoiild ho occupied by sufh- 
cient bodies of troops, well supplied, and capable of inaintaming iheiii 
selves ; and not only, not a OhilAjo or inburgcut sliould bo aide to run ii)> 
and down bills, but not a cat or a goat, except under the fire of tlioso occiip\ 
•ng tho lulls. This is the mode of cunying on the >\ ir, ami not by luring 
Afglians with long uiutcblockv t'' putted and dy.fcn 1 tin. '.^jin'nunn utions oi 
‘he Biitidi aimy 
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Shah Siijah Kbaa may have in bis service any troops that he and Mr 
Macnaghten please. But if the troops in the service of the East India Com- 
pany are not able, armed and equipped as they we, to perform the strTico 
required of them in Central Asia, 1 protest against their being left in Af 
ghanistan. *it will not do to raise, nay, and discipline matchlock-men, m 
order to protect the British troops ana their communications, discovered by 
Mr. Macnaghton to be no longer able to protect tnemselvea 

(Signed) Wellinqton. 

Having given these extracts from the illustrative documents 
in the work befoVe us — extracts, however, which very im[)er. 
fcctly represent the documentary interest of the history of 
the war in Afghanistan (much of the most striking illus- 
trative matter being so dove-tailed into the work itself as ty be 
inseparable from the context), we now proceed to give a few 
cxtrac^ts from the original matter. From the Introductory Book, 
wc taae the following, relative to — 

MOUlfrSTOAIVr klphinstones mission. 

The mission proceeded through Bekanier, Bahwulporo,* and Multan,, 
and, ever as they went, the most marked civility was shown to the British 
ambassadors. But one thing was wanting to render the feeling towards 
them a poBvading sontimont of universal respect. They had not long crossed 
tho frontior, before they discovered that a more liberal display of the 
facial characteristics of manhood would elevate them greatly in the e)i'b 
of a people, who are iiniformly bearded and moustached | Onr ofliccrs 

• It is worthy of romarki n tins place, that Mr. Strachey, who acooinpaiuvd Mr 
Elphiii.stoiie’s nlission in the capacitj of secretary, and who, on this, as on other ncia- 
sions, evinced the possession of a hij^h order of intelh'et, drew up a very able menu)- 
raiulum on the ad\autai;es of foniunj^ a connevion with Bahwul iLlian. In this pap* r 
there oec'tirs tlie following prescient passage Bahwul Khan might also be iiulueMl, 
ill the event of actual liostilities, to iiuade the territories of Ruigeet Siuirh U 
anv point we might suggest, and thereby form an important divei'sion, wliilst tlx 
Briti.sh army would be advancing from another ipiaiter of the Sikh territor\.“- 
MS. }i(‘cor(h. 

t It is said that ’Mr. Elphinstonc's mission received this hint from an Enrope:m 
deserter, named Beiisley, who had been ontertamed, in a military capacitv, b> bh.ili 
Bfiiah. They might have learnt the lesson from Mr. Forster, who, twenty uars 
before, had travelled in Afgh.uustau. That enterprising gentleman, a civil svi vaitt 
of the Com[)any, found his beard of the greatest service. He sutfered it to grow 
for fifteen inontlis, and had reason to regret that, before he had wholly shaKt ii 
off EasU'rn lussoeiations, ho suffered the razor to profane it. Putting* liiinselt 
on board a Russian frigate in the Caspian, he thought that he might reduce 
his face to its old European aspect ; hut ho tells us that “ The fJlnlan 
envoy, then proceeding on the frigate, expressed surprise to sec me, whom ho 
thouglit a Mahoniedan, eating at the same board with tho Russian gentle- 
men ; but when he saw a barber commencing an operation on my beard, which 1 
took tho opportunity of having .shaved, he evinced great amazement and indignatiun, 
nor tlid he, until repeatedly informed of my real cliaraeter, cease his repridiension 
of the act ; during tho process of which he threw on mo many a look of contempt. 
When Uio barluT began to cut off the mmstachios, Im several times, in a pereniiitorv 
manner, required him to desist, and, seeing them gt>ne, ' Novr’, said he, ‘ of whatever 
country or sect you may be, your disgrace is complete, and >ou look like a woman.’ 
Thvus, after a growth of fifteen months fell my beard, which in that period had in- 
cn^ased to a great magnitude, ImiUi in length and breadth, though It had been some- 
what shrivelled by the severity of the late winters. When you advert to tho general 
inportance of an Asiatic beard, to the essential serv iots which mine had rendertHi, 
and to our long and intimate association, I tnist that this brief introduction of it to 
Tour notice will not bo deemed impertinent. This operation 'Of cutting it ought, 
however, to have been postponed till my arrival at Astraean.'’ 
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have ev«r since carefully abstained from incurring this reproach ; and 
It may be doubted whether, ever again, any hint will be required to 
stimulate them to encourage an Asiatio development of hair on the lower 
part of the face. 

I do not intend to trace tlie progress of the mission. Tlie story has 
been told with historical fidelity and graphic distinctness, in a book which 
is still, after the lapse or nearly forty years, the delight of Anglo-Indian 
readers, and which future generations of writers and cadets will turn to 
witli undiminished interest. On the 25th of Fehruury, the Mission entered 
Peshawur. Crowds of wondering^ inhabitants camo out to gaze at tho 
representatives of the nation, which had reduced tho Great Mogul 
to a * shadow, and seated itself on tho throne of 'J’ippCi, Pushing 
forward, with the outstretched nock of eager curiosity, they blocked 
up the public ways. The royal body-guards rodo among tho loot-passon- 
gerf, lushed at them with their whips, tilted with their lances at grave 
spectators sitting quietly in their own balconies, and cleared tho way 
as best they could Hut, fast as they dispersed the thronging rauIt)|udo, it 
closed again around tlie novel cavalcade. Through this motley crowd of 
excited inhabitants, the Pritash mission was with tyiHculty conducted to a 
liouso prepared for them by royal mandato. Seated on rich qarpets, fed 
«. with sweetmeats, and regaled with sherbet, every attention was paid to tho 
European strangers. 'J’lio hospitality of the king was profuse. 11 is for- 
tunes were then at a low ebb ; but be sent [irovisioiis to tho mission for two 
tliousand men, with food for beasts of burden in proportion, anfi was with 
difficulty persuaded to adopt a loss costly method of testifying his regal 
cordiality and respect. 

Some dispute about forms of presentation delayed the reception of the 
English ambassadors But in a few days everything was arranged for tho 
grawl ceremonial to take pluco on tho 5th of March. When tho eventful 
day arrived, they found the king, with that love of outward pomp which 
clung to him to t^o last, sitting on a gilded throno, crowned, jilnruod, and 
arrayed in costly apparel. Thoioyal peison was a blaze of jowollery, con- 
spicuous among ^^hlch tho Koh i-niir, destined in after days to undergo 
such romantic vicissitudes, glittered in a gorgeous bracelet iijion the arm of 
the Shah. Welcoming tho English gentlemen with agracolid cordiality, ho 
expressed a hope tliat tho King of England and all the English nuliori 
Were well, prc.seiitod tho oflicers of the embassy with dresses of honour, and 
then, dismissing all hut Mr Elphiustono and his secretary, proceeded to 
tliG business of tho interview. J^istomng attentively to all tliat was advanced 
by t!io British envoy, he professed himself eager to accede to Ins pro- 
posals, and declared that England and Caubul were designed by tho Crea- 
tor to he united by bonds of overlaeling friendship The presents, which 
Mr. Elphinstono had taken with him to Afghanistan, wore curious and 
costly ; and, now that they were exposed to tho view of the Shah, he turned 
upon them a face scintillating with pleasure, and eagerly expressed his de- 
light. His attendants, w ith a cupidity that there was no attempt to conceal, 
laid their rapacious hands u]|>on everything that came in their w'ay, and 
scrambled for tho articles, wliich were not especially appropriated by their 
royal master. Thirty years afterwards, tho memory of these splendid gifts 
raised longing expectations in the minds of the courtiers of Caubul, and 
caused bitter disappointment and disgust, when Captain Burnos appeared 
with his pins and needles and little articles of hnrdvfaro, such a.s would 
have disgraced the wallet of a pedlar of low repute * 

* Itwae tho very costlinoRfl of tlip<<e nrMcnts, andthf* lavWi eipondituro of the entire 
.Mission, that gave the dcatli-blow to the system uf diplomatic extravagance, which had 

K 1 
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At snl)'^('i(uciit nUcrviows, the impression made by the Slmh uj)on ti„i 
ininds of Iho English diplomatists was of a description very favourable to 
the character of the Afghan ruler. Mr. Elphinstone was surprised to*find 
that the Douraneo monarch had so much of the “ manners of a gentle 
man," and that ho could bo afiablo and dignified at the same time. But 
ho had much domestic care to distract him at this epoch, and could not 
fix his mind intently on foreign politics. His country was in a mo.-it iiu- 
settled condition. His throne seemed to totter under him. Ho was en- 
deavouring to rolloet an army, and was projecting a great military oxpcili 
lion. Ho hoped to son more of the Knglisli gentlemen, ho said, iu ni(»c 
prosperous times. At present, the best advice that he could give them wib 
that they should rotuo Dcyond the frontier. So, on the Uth of June, tin 
Mission turned its hack upon Pcsliawur, and sot out for the province'^ (d 
Hiudostan. 

From tlic chapter on Do.st Miihanimad anti the BariikzyO', 
some portion of which has appeared in a rougher shape in 
tliQsc pages, wc take some remarks on the iiitliicncc of tlic 
Duuraiii tribes upon, the government of tlic day, and the elfurt' 
made by the Ikirukzye Sirdar.s to keep them under controul ^ 

DOST ML'JIAAIMAI) AND TIIK DOUHANIS. 

llj)0u one particular jdiaso of Bnnik/ye policy, it is necessary to sjuaL 
nioro in detail. Under llio Siiddo/ye kings, pampered and privihged, iiu' 
Douraui tribes hud waxed anogaut and ovei homing, and had in time tK'(t 
ed themselves into a power capable of .shaping the destinies ol tlio cin])iii' 
With one hand they held down the people, and with tlie other inoiiui’i'd 
tlio throno Thoir sudden ehango ol fottiino .seems to have uijliiiigiJ 
and oxeitcd tliom Heaiing their now liouours with little meekness, and (fxci- 
ciBiiig their new poweis witli little moderation, they revenged tln ir past "-iit 
toringson the unhappy people whom they bU]>plantod . arub, pailly by liami. 
partly by oxtertiou, stiipped the native cultivatois of the hist rcmnaiu 
of pioporty left to them on the now allocation of the lands In the ie\o- 
liitions, which had rent the countiy throughout the early years of the ceii 
tury, it had been tlio weight of Hourani inlliienco, wlueli had e\ei tuiu- 
ed the scale. They held, indeed, the crown at their disposal, and, seeknig 
their own aggrandisement, were sure to array themselves on the side of tb" 
prince, who was most liberal of his promises to the tube?. 'I'ho danger el' 
noiii'ishuig such a newer ns tlii.s was not oveilooked by the saginioii'i 
nunds ol iho Haink/.yes They saw clnuly tlio policy of tieuding down 
the Doiirams, and soon began to execute it 

la the lexolulioii, which had ovcillnown the Siuldo/ye dynasty, the 
trilies hud taken no active part, and the llniuk/,)0 Sirdars had risen to j)<)u 
or, iieilher by their aid, nor in spite of their opposition. A long sncee.ssi(»ii 
of smignmary civil wars, winch had deprived them, one by one, of the 
Joadeib to w horn they looked for guidance and support, had so enfeebled 


been favoured bj the F.lphinstonea and Maleoltns. When the accounts uf the Afghan 
and Poi-sian uiisHioiw came before the Governor-Cenoral in Council, Lord Minto "ion 1 
aghaut at the iMionnov\s expenditure, and, in a stringent minute, recorded “ his <h li- 
ber.itc opinion, that the actual e.xpeuditure haa far exceeded the neocssitj of tlic nc- 
easiuu— that tlie porson.al expeiisea of the Kiivo\a might havo been limited with n "• 
pcet both to the nature and extent of the iteiiw composirg them— and that the ptn- 
^ision of articles for presents, to an extent **0 enormous ms that exhibited in tlu' :w- 
eiuiuts of these missions, hms bcciyegvdalcd bv principle of distribution uunoct"" »- 
niy profuse.”— tlecords. 
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ni/il prostrated tlioiu, that but a remnant of tlieir former power was left, 
i >0 iiiiinodiato appreliension of danger from such a eoiirco darkened tlio 
I dawn of tlio Uarult/ye brethrou’s career. But to be cast down was not to 
I 1)0 broken— to bo enfeebled was not to bo extinct. 'J'lioro wore too 

! iiuieli elasticity and vitality in tho order for such aceidiiits as this 

to bubject it to more than temporary doclino. Tlio Doinanis were 
etill a privileged class; Itill were they fattening upon tho immunities 
gi anted thorn by tlio Suddozyo kings. To cm tail theso privilege.^ and 
iiiiiiumitios, would bo to stiiko at tho source of their dominant inlhi- 
tnee and commanding strougth : and tho Baruk/.yo^ Sirdars, le.ss chiviil- 
uni‘^ Hum wise, determined to strike the blow, whilst, eiipplod and exhaust- 
ed, tlw Douranis had littlo power to resist tho attack Hven llicu tliey 
(lid not venture openly and directly to assail the privileges of tho tnhe.s 
bv imposing an assessment of their lands, in lieu of tlic obligation to suj)- 
piyJioi semen for tho service of tho state— an obligation which hnd for 
^mie time past been practicaHy relaxed — but they began eiiutioiisly niul 
msidiously to introduco “the small end of the wedgo,” by taxing the llyots 
.)!• ilumsayohs of the Douranis, whoso various services, not only as ci^- 
intnis, hut as artificers, had,renderod tliom, in tho estimation of their p^’ 
(ilul masters, a valualile Kind of properly, to *bo proicctod from fo- 
^ reign tyranny tliat they might better hear their burdens at honio. These 
(i\es wore enforced with a rigoui intended to offend the Donruin elncfs. 
but the tiiuls, to winch they were then subjected, but faintly forc-sliadowed 
Ihc gicatcbt trials to como. . 

Litflo by little, tho Bnrnk/yo Sirdars began to attach sncli vexaliouscon 
ditinns to tlic piivilegcs of the Douranis— so to make them inn tin' 
giiuutlct to all kinds of exactions, shoit of tho direct as'-e'^sineiit of Iheii 
l.mds— that, in time, harassed, oppressed, impoverished by these more Ino- 
g'lliii, imposts, and aiUiciimting every day tlio dovelopmcnt orsoino now 
I 'nn of tyranny and extortion, they weio glad to cxchango lliciu for an 
J^^'c^sincut of a more lixed and defimto character. From a tninnlo do 
tnil of tlic mcasuro*s adopted by tho Harnk/yo Siidars, willi tho dmible object 
(if raising revonne and breaking down tho rcmoiuing sticnglh ol tho 
l<oiiniiiis, tho reader would turn away with weiiiiuc.ss and iiujialicncc , 
icit (Ills matter of Douraru taxation has too mncli to <lo with the nftei 
history ol tlio war in Afglianislan, for mo to pass it by in thus place, without 
at b'list a slight recognition of its impoitanco. 

The chapter on the ‘K’ommercial Mis.sion to C;iulml,” whidi 
ojicns the .second hook, allordis uy the following on — 

l.OHD Ai:CKL\ND AND illK COMMENCKMKNr Ol- Till, lU’S.SO-PlIOlI K 

Nor did the early days of his government disappoint tho cxpeetations of 
tlioso who had looked fur a paiiis-tuking, labonouH administrator, /cnloiis m 
tlio pro.seculion of measures culculateil to develop the resources of llujcfjiin- 
try, and to advance tho hapjiiness of tho people. It ajijwniad, indeed, that 
i^ith somotlmig less of the uncompromising energy and sell denying liuncbty 
of Lord William Bentinck, but with an equal purity of honovohiicc, he was 
ticading in the footsteps of his predecessor. The promotion of native edu- 
cation, and the expansion of tho industrial rc.sourccs of tlio country, wcio 
pin suits far more congenial to his nature than tho assembling of anuion 
itod tho invasion of em/)irc.S'. lie had no taste for tho dpi and conlusion ol 
the camp; no appetite for foreign conquest. Quiet and uuohlrubivc in his 
Planners, of a somewhat cold and impassive temperament, and altogether of a 
reserved and retiring nature, ho was not one to court excitement, or to dcsiro 
uolorioty. He would fain have passed hia allotted years of ollice in Iho pro- 
‘accutiou of those small mcasuics of domestic? reform, which, individually, 
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attract little attention, but, in the agfgregate, affect mightily the happiness 
of the people. He belonged, indeed, to that respectable class of governors 
whose merits aro not sulficiently prominent to demand ample recogniti(Vi bv 
his contemporaries, but whose noiseless unapplauded achievements entitle 
them to the praise of the historian and the gratitude of after-ages. 

It was not possible, however intently his mind might have been 6xed 
upon the details of internal administration, that Re should have wholly dis- 
regarded the aggressive designs of Persia, and the obvious intrigues of the 
Russian Government. The letters from time to time by the Biitish mmi^r 
ter at the Persian Cou^t were read at first, in the Calcutta Council-Chamber, 
with a vague interest, rather than with any excited apprehensions. It was 
little anticipated that a British army would soon bo encamped before the 
fortresses of Afghanistan ; but it was plain that events were taking shape m 
Central Asia, over which the Biitish-Indian Government could not afford to 
slumber At all events, it was necessary in such a conjuncture to get toge- 
ther some little body of facts, and to acquire some historical and geographi 
cal information relating to the countries lying between the Indian frontier 
an^tho*eastevn boundaries of the Russian Empire. Secretaries then began 
to^ito “ notes,” and members of Council to 6tiidy them. Suminaneg of 
political events, gouealRgical trees, tables of routes and distances, were all 
in great reijuisition during the first years of Lord Auckland’s administration. ^ 
The printed works of Elpliiustone, Conolly, and Burncs, of Malcolm and 
Fraser, were to ho seen on the breakfast tables of our Indian statesmen, or in 
their hands, as they were driven to Council. Then came Sir John M'Neill's 
startling pamphlet on tlio Progress and Present Position of Russia m the 
Fast M Neill, IJrquhart, and others, were writing up tlio Eastern question 
at homo; reviewers and pamphleteers of smaller note were rushing into tlic 
field with their Small collections of facts and argumeuts. It was demonstrate 
od past conft-acliction, that, if Russia wore not liersolf advancing by stealthy 
Bleps towards India, she was pushing Persia forward in tho same easterly di- 
rection. If all this was not very alarming, it was, at lea^t, worth thinking 
about It was plainly tho duty of Indian statesmen to acquaint themselves 
with tho politics of Central Asia, and the geography of the countries 
through which the invasion of India must bo attempted. It was only right 
that they should have been seen tracing on incorrect maps the march of a 
Russian army from St. Potei’sburg to Calcutta, by every possible aud impos 
Bihlo route, now Hounderiug among tlio inliospitablo steppes, now parching 
on tho desert of Morvo. The Russian army might not come at last, but it 
was clearly the duty of an Indian statesman to know how it would endea- 
vour to come. 

A long chapter is devoted to a detailed account of the siege 
of Herat. Perhaps the chapter is a little out of proportion to 
the general dimensions of the work ; but it is to be reineui- 
bered tliat the siege lasted nearly a year, and was the 
tirigin of the war in Afghanistan. The details, too, arc 
altogether novel. Hitherto, wc have seen the siege of Herat, 
as it has been somewhat dimly represented by spectators 
in the Persian camp. We now see it from the Herat side, 
and learn for the first time particulars of the defence. Here 
we catch a glimpse of Yar Mahomed’s 

PaEPARATIONS FOR TUB DEFENCE .OF HERAT. 

Mattcra now began to wear a more alarming aspect. Cursing with his 
whole lioart tho cowardice ortreachery of bis brother, who, almost without 
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« slAggl®! shamefully surrendered his charge,* Yar Mahomed, 
with increased vigour, addiessed himself to the defonco of the city. The 
gatos were closed against all egress. The neoplo poured into Herat 
in floods from the surrounding country. In every house were hud- 
dled together the members of five or six families. The vei^^ ruins were 
thickly tenanted. But still the streets were alive with throngs of people 
seeking habitations in tlft city. Everywhere excitement and alarm were 
visible in the countenances and the gestures of the Heratis. It was a 
strange and fearful conjuncture, and no man felt himself secure. A fiat had 
gone forth for the apprehension of all persons of doubtful loyalty. Many, 
suspected of infidelity, were seized, their persons im^isoned, and their pro- 
perty confiscated; whilst others, in whom the spirit of rebellion had been 
more clearly evidenced, were plunged, with all their family and dependents, 
luto one great sea of ruin. VVhen it was known that Sbumsud-dm Khan,| 
Ru Afghan chief of note, had thrown off his allegiance to Herat, all his 
Tersian dependents were seized and stripped of all they possessed. Some 
were tortured, some were sent into slavery, and some were condemned to 
death. The women and children were sold or given away. Thosd (^||he 
Afghan tribes were more lugrcifully, treated ; but few escaped iraprisoi^Pit 
and fine. Nor were even the priesthood spared. 'ISie Mullahs of the Shiah 
, sect were arrested and confined, lest they should stir up intrigud and disaf- 
fection among the people. 

Whilst these precautions against internal revolt were taken by the Shah 
and his unscrupulous mmister, actively and unceasingly they jabourod to 
defend the city against the enemy advancing from without. The fortifica- 
tions now began to bristle with armed soldiers. The harnraor of the artifi- 
cer rang upon the guns in the embrasures. Tho spado of the workman was 
busy upon the ramparts. Eager for the foray, tlio trooper mounted his 
itor^e, and scoured tho couutry to cut off stragglers. But still tho Tersiati 
army moved forward in that compact and well-ordered mass, which had baf- 
fled the efforts, and kindled the indignation of marauders, along their whole 
hue of march, ftoon the contest actually commenced. On tho Ji^ud of 
November, the advanced guard of tho Persian army took up its position on 
the plain to the north-west of the city. Watching its opportunity, tho Af 
glian horse charged the enemy's cavalry with success, ana then foil upon an 
infantry regiment, which stood firm, and repulsed tho attack. Tlio reisian 
field artillery opened briskly upon the Afghan force. A couple -of guns m 
the city replied to them: whilst a party of Afghan horsemen, dismounted, 
crept under cover, and with their long rifle-barrelled matchlock9> fired on 
the Persian gunners. Upon this, skirmishers wore sent out by tho I’ersians, 
who turned the flank of tho Afghans, and forced them hack to tho position 

• This was Yar Mahomed’s first angry view of tho case ; hut it mAy he douiited 
whether Shere Mahomed Khan was fairly to be censured for tho loss of Ghonan. 
Of small dimensions, and unfurnished with bomb-proofs, the place was ill calculated 
^ sustain the heavy vertical lire of shot and shell, which the Persian artillery poured 
into it. A magazine and store-house took fire ; and, at tho time of its surrender, 
Colonel Stoddart pronounced it to be quite untenable. 

t Shums-ud-din Khan of Herat was a Populzyc nobleman of very good family, 
and in great favour with Shah Kararan, before the commencement of tho siege of 
Herat. His sister was the Shah’s favourite wife ; and ho was entire^ in his Ma- 
jestj’s confidence. A position of so much power, however, made Yar Muliomcd 
his enemy; and it was to e.scape the minister’s persecution, jthat he deserted to the 
I’ersian camp on tho approacli of the invmling army. Had ho remained In tho city, 
he would certainly have been imprisoned, or assassinated ; for tho Shah was powerless 
to protect him. It was surmised, indeed, that his Majesty counselled, or at any rate 
connived at, hU flight, as his only means of escape. 
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which tlioy hail taken up beforo- No advantage was gained by either party 
Rut the contest was now fairly commenced. 

The sic^e was soon in operation ; but at first it did iiot 
proceed w^th much vigour. For the first time, the two 
contending forces were brought vigorously together, on the 
20th of Jantiary — more than ten months ‘after the commence- 
ment of the siege. We may as well quote the following ac- 
count of an 

« ACTION BEFORE HERAT. 

It was a fine hriglit morning. The whole city was in an unusnaV shto 
of excitement Partly impelled by curiosity, partly moved by a moio 
laudable ambition to fill the places of those whoso services wcic rc«iiurcil 
beyond tho walls, the citizens flocked to the ramnarts. Along the wWolo 
eastern face of the fortifications, tho parapets ana towers were alive 
men. “ Tho old Afghans and relatives of tho military,” wiites Pottingci, 
“ig^ikb manner crowded the fausse-braio. I do not think that less lliuii 
7^^ men were assembled on one side in view cf tho enemy.” The sccikj 
on which they looked ddwn was a most exciting one. It stirred tho hcaits 
of that eaj^r multitudo as tho hcartofono man. Tho Afghan caMiliy, , 
on issuing from tho city, had spread thom.solvcs over tho open coiinliy to 
tho cast, and tho foot-men had taken possession of a ncighbonnng mI- 
lago ami i^s surrounding gardens. The Persian vulettcs had fallen hack , 
tho trenches and batleiies hud been manned ; and tho reserves had '.tood 
to their arms, when, looking down from tho ramparts, tho excited Hci a 
tis saw tho Persian Sirdar, Maliomod Khan., with a largo body of tioop^, 
prepare himself for an ollensivo movement, and push onward to the at 
tack. At tlio head of the column was tbo Persian eavnliy. As soon, us 
they appeared insight, the Afghan horse Btreamcd across the plaiu, aud 
pourou itself full upon tho enemy * 

Tho charge of tho Afghans was a gallant and a successnil one. Wliibt 
tho ramparts of Herat rang witli tho o.xcited acclamations of “ Shnlxish ' 
{^hdhanh ' Ohuh Hmtiiniafnj !" (Bravo! Bravo! conduct woilhy of Uusiiiiii 
Imnself !”), tho Persian column gave way before its impetuous assailanh, 
and retreated amongst tho buildings from which it had debouched 
Tor a short time tho progress of tlio struggle was lost sight of by tho 
gazci 3 on the ramparts : but tho sharp, quick rattle of tho musketry, the 
loud hoomuigof tho guns, and tho columns of dust that rose uguiust the 
clear sky, told that the infantry and artillery had covered tho retreat of the 
Persian horsemen. Tho tide of victory now turned against the Afghan 
force Tho lleratis, who before had driven back tho Persian cavalry, were 
now in turn driven back by tho enemy. The squadrons in tlio rear, m 
stead of closing up, whoclod about; aud tho whole column was soon in 
flight llecovenng themselves, however, for a short time, the struggle 
was Itnolly renewed on the plain ; but, tbo Persian horse, being w’ell sup- 
ported by tho infantry planted in the gardens on both sides, wliilst the rear 
of tho Afghan cavalry alfordod no support to tho troops in front, the flight 
of the Heratis was renewed, aud a gun was brought to bear upon their 
retreating columns. With varying success the battle was continued 
throughout tho day. Towards evening, the Afghans regained tho advau- 
lago which they ha^ lost at an earlier period of tho engagement ; and, as 
tho shades of evening fell over tho scone, tho Persians evacuated tho pests 
they had occupied, and tho Afghans were loft in possession of the field f he 
oiigagcuient, though a long, was not a sanguinary one. Tho loss on the side 
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of llii3 Afglians was not estimatoil at more than twenty five or thirty killed. 
The Iforatis, of course, claimed the victory; but the Sheah inhabitants, 
who* luid made their way to the walls of the city, and were among tho 
t.}>cctatois of the light, could not repress their ineliiiatiou ^ sneer at a 
MK'cess of 80 dubious a character * To the young English officer, who had 
watched tho events of tlij day, it was very clear that neither army was of 
11 vciy formidable character. The Af^^han cavalry made a bolter show than 
tliat of tlie enemy ; but in the infantry branch tho advantage was greatly 
oil the side of tlie i’ersians. The wholo ullair was nothing bettor than li 
‘..'lies of skirmishes, now resulting in favour of one j'arfy, now of iinotlici. 
Hat llio ciafty Wiizir boasted of it asagicnt tnumpb ; and, on tlio fol- 
lowing morning, went round to all those paits of tho works, from which tlio 
..t't'no below could not be observed, rendering a highly embellished account 
{.f the events of that memorable day. “ Tliougb so cliangcd,” sajs Tot- 
tiu,gCr, “ lliat scarcely any one could recognise it, those who had been 
|. resent in tho light, tinding thcmsolvca sucli liciocs, commenced swelling 
uiid vapouring. Tho soldiery giithcrcd round in the greatest exeiJen^t, 
ami tlieir opinion of their own supciiority to the Persians wasgi^^^ 
iiici'ciiscd. Many of them tvould say, “ If we liril hut guns!" iltlieis, 
c\iduntly disliking tho Persian cannon, would improve on thiv, and say, 
«“ Ah ! if tlio infidels had no guns, wo would soon send them away.” 

Far more interesting, liowevcr, than tlii.s is the account of tho 
groat lliissian-direCted as-sault of the Fersians, in the’ summer 
of that year, when Yar Mahomed’d courage for the first time 
gate way, and, only by Pottingcr’s vigorous exertions, was 
lie brought to make a last gallant effort Ibr the repulse of tho 
stormers. Some vague accounts of thi.s incident have already 
ap[)carcd in [irint. Wc now have it before us, lor the firut 
liiiK’, in an authentic shape, and one diflering considerably from 
that in which it has hitherto a))i>earcd. 

Our extracts have extended to such a length, that tve must 
now proceed per sultum to the second of the volumc.s holbrc u.s 
.01(1 throw ourselves at once into the luid&t of tlie Kdbul insiir- 
iLctiun. Here is an account of the 

DllATlI 01 sm AI.EXANDr.U IlLllNKS. 

Tilo houses of Sir Alexander nurncs and of Captnin Johnson, tho pay- 
iiiafcUT of tho Shah’s Hoops, were contiguous to ciich other in tho city. 
On tho preceding night, Captinii Johnson had slept in euiitonmonts Tho 
(\peeiunt Itisulciit was at homo, neiioath his roof whs Ins hrolhcr, 
l.ienn'naiit Cliarles nurncs, and Lieutenant William IJioatlfoot, an officer 
"1 rare merit, wlio had been selected to fill tho otlico of military secretary 
hi the iicw' inniister, and had just coino in from (Jharekar to enter upon 

* C’fnitemling emotions of Kympatliy, now with tlioir co*rehjfioiiiHts, ami now with 
Ui( II f<‘lloN> -citizens, agitato. 1 the hrcimts of the H<TatiH “I went,” wiiles I’ot- 
Cii;'. r, on tlie 2ml of Fehiuaiy, “to t.ec a Shiah: he was gneving omt the faU* 
"Imh hung o^er him; one moment eiiiHing UahonieJ Sh.ih's piisillaiiiiiiitv — the 
ii'At, the Afghan tj runny. lJut, tlinmgh the wliolo ot his UiHi’oiTtent, 1 ohsenoil he 
hit a M)it of pri.le ami hati.>.faetioii in being tlic eoiintr>man of thoso, «ho aet the 
l’er«ianh at (lefmnce. But he appeared lullv iiiipresHcd with the idea that the city 
•"list bill: whilst the Alghails, I had just left, were billiing of plumJi ring 'J ehcran 
" nil the aid of our artillei'} and infantry." ^ 
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hi8 new duties. It was now the anniversary of the day on which his 
brother had been slain by Dost Mahomed’s troopers, in the disastrous 
affair of Purwiindurrah ; and it must have been with some melancholy 
recollections the past, and some dismal forebodings of the future, that 
he now looked down from the upper gallery of Burnes’s house, upon the 
angry crowd that was gathering beneath it. 

Before daylight on that disastrous morning, an Afghan friend sought 
admittance to Burnes's house, eager to warn him of the danger, with which 
he was encompassed. A plot had been hatched on the preceding night, 
and one of its first objects was said to be tlie assassination of the new 
liesident. But Burnes had nothing but incredulity to return to such 
friendly warnings. Tho man went. The insurgents were gathering. 
Then came Usman Khan, the Wuzir, crossing Burnes's threshold, with 
the same ominous story on his lips.’i^ It was no longer permitted to the 
Knglish officer to wrap himself up in an impenetrable cloak of scepticTfein. 
Already was there a stir in the streets. Already was an excited populace 
a^mWing beneath his windows. Earnestly the Afghan minister spoke 
0^0 danger, and implored Burnes to leave his house— to accompany lum 
to the Balia Hissar, or ^0 sock safety in cantefnments. The Englishman, 
deaf to those appeals, confident that he could (juell the tumult, and scoin- 


♦ “ Before daylight a well-wi.shor of Burnes came to report to him th.at a plan hail 
boon liat/ohcd during the night, which had for its chief object hi.s murder. Unfor- 
tunately Hir*^ Alexander could not ho convinced that the man was telling the truth, 
and paid no hce<l to what ho said. Shortly after, the Wu/.ir, Usman Khan, ar- 
rived (by tbirt time tho mob wjis as.seuibling). Tho Wuzir urged him to lease 
hi.s house, and proceed to c.antonnicnts. Sir Alexander scorned the idea of quittiii;' 
his house, a.s ho had every hope of quelling the disturbance ; and, let tho worst come 
to tho worst, ho felt too well assun‘d that neither tho Envoy nor General would permit 
him to bo sacrificed, whilst in the performance of his public duty, so long as tlu ie 
were C,000 men within two miles of iiirn .” — \Captain Johnson's Journal. MS. Rccordi\ 
“ Tin* King’.s ministers wont to Burnes eaily in tho morning of the 2nd, and w.aiinMl 
him of what wa.s about to happen— of the danger of remaining in his house— ami 
requested him to a<rompany him to the Balia Uissar ; but ho was deaf to all entie.i- 
tics, incredulous and persevered in disbelief tliat any outbreak wa.s intended ; u l I 
am told ho wrote into cantonmenU for a military force to protect him.’'— [Ae/br of 
DrUjadier Shelton. MS. Records.] Tho statement of Caiuain Johnson to tlio 
effect that a native friend warned Burnc.s earl) in the morning of the 2nd of No\ em- 
ber, that his life wms in danger, is confirmed by liieutenant Eyre, who says tliat 
the man's name was Taj Mahomed. But Bhow Singh, Burnes's ehuprassie, the only 
surviving witness of wh.at passed in that officer’s house upon the fatal morning, savs 
that his master diil not wake before tho arrival of tho Wuzir ; and that tlie man 
(Wulli Mahomed by name), who liad called to warn Burnes of his danger, wa.s not 
admitted, nor wa.s his message ever delivered, “On tho day of tho murder,” savs 
tills witness, “ as early as three o’clock in the morning, a Cossid (Wnlli Maho- 
med) came to me. 1 was on duty outside ; ho said, ‘ Go, and inform your ma.ster 
immediately that there is a tumult in the city, and that the merchants are removing 
their goods and valuables from the shops.’ 1 knew what my master ha<l said on tlie 
suMcet the day before ; so I did not like awaking him, but put on ray chupra.>yt 
and went to tho Char Chouk. Here I mot the Wuzir, Ni/ara-ud-DowIah, going 
towards my master’s house. I immediately turned with him, and on ray arrival 
awoke my nia.Htcr, who dressed quickly, ami wont to the Wiuir. and talked to him 
some time.” As this man speaks of wh.at ho s.'iw, and what he did on the niorniug 
of the 2nd of November, I conceive that his evidence is the best that is now obtam- 
able. Ho states tliat“ Sir Alexander Burnes was duly informed by his Afghan ‘ser- 
vants, the day previous to his murder, that there was a stir m the city, and that, n 
he remained in it, his^ife would be in danger ; they told him he had better go to the 
cantonments ; thi.s ho declined doing, giving as his reason that the Afghans never re- 
ceived any injury from him, but, on the contrary, he had done much for them, aii'l 
that he was quite .sure tliey would never Injure him.” 'The visit of Taj Mahomed 
must have been paid on tlie day before tho outbreak. 
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the idea of quitting hia post, rejocted the friendly counsel of the 
Wu/ir, and remained to face the fury of the mob. 

Jjtit even to Alexander Burnes, increduloua of imminent danger as he 
was, it seemed necessary to do something. He wrote to the Envoy, calling 
for support And he sent messengers to AbdOlIah Khan two chiipras- 
pies were despatched to tl^ Achetzkye chief, assuring him that, if he would 
restrain the populace from violence, every etlbrt would bo made to adjust 
the grievances complained of by the people and the chiefs One only of 
the messengers returned. He brought back nothing but wounds, '.rho 
message had cost the other his life. » 

In the mean while, from a gallery in the upper part of his house, Burnes 
was haranguing the mob. lleside him were his brother and his friend. 
The crowd before his house increased in number and in fury. Some were 
thir-^ting for blood; others were greedy only for plunder. lie iniglii as 
well* have addressed himself to a herd of savage beasts. Angry voices 
were lifted up in reply, clamouring for tlio lives of the English ollicers. 
And too sprely did they gain the object of tlioir desires Broadfctn. who 
sold lus life dearly, was tlie first to fall. A ball struck him on the chltt ; 
and the dogs of the city dcv^iurcd his remains » 

It was obvious now that nothing was to he done hy e.xpogtnlalmii — 

• rotliing by forbearance 'J'ho violence of the mob was lucrcasing. That, 
winch at first had heeu an insignificant crowd, had now l)econio a gieat 
mullitudo 'J’ho treasury of the Siiah’s paymaster was before tliem ; and 
Imndreds, who bad no wrongs to redress and no political animosify to vent, 
lushed to the spot, hungering after tlie spoil which lay so temptingly at 
hand 'I'ho streets were waving with a sea of heads, and the o|i|)ositc 
houses wore alivo with people It was no longer possible to look niinp- 
palled upon that fearful assemhlage A parly of llie insurgents had sot 
fire to Bnrnes's stables liad forced their way into his garden , and weie 
calling to him to corno down His heart now sank within him. He saw 
cleaily the diiiigei^that besot him — saw that the looked for an! from eaiifon 
iiient had failed him in the liour of hia need Nothing now was left lo 
him, hilt to appeal to the avarice of his assailants. He offered tliem Inigo 
f'lims of money, if they would only spare Ins own and Ins hrother’s life 
i heir answer was a rejietition of the summons to “ come down to tlio 
garden" diaries Burnes and a paity of cliuprassies were, at tins time, 
filing on the mob. A Mnssnlinaii Caslimeriaii, who bad entered the lionsc, 
swore by tlie Koran that, if they would cease firing upon the niKurgeiits, bo 
would convey Burnes and Ins brother flirongh the garden in safrty lo the 
Kn/zilbasb Fort. Disguising Inmself in some niiicles of native attiie. 
Burnes accompanied tlio man to the door. Ho bad sfojiped hut a few 
paces into the garden, when Ins ronduetor called out wnh a loinl \oicc, 

" J his isSekunder Burnes !” The infuriated mob fell iijmii Inm with fianlic 
energy A frenzied mullah dealt the first murderous blow , and in a mnniUi 
the work was eomplete 'J’he hrothers were out to pieces hy the Afghan 
knives. Naib SherifT, true to the last, buried thoir inuiilated icmains 

From tliis painful scene we turn to .«ometliing still more 
painful : — 

OKNKnAI Fr.PlIIN’STOST. 

The officers who seived under General Elplnristona throngliout tins 

• Hadji Khan, who lia<l been Kulwal of the city, and h.ad been removed through 
Barnes’s instninientshty, is’s^id to h.ise l»n»u)(hl fuel for the purpose from some 
coDii^^oiis hummofiti, (tf baths 
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unhappy crisis have invariably spoken of him with tenderness and respect 
He was an honourable gentleman—a kind-hearted man—and he had oTce 
boon a good soldier. His personal courage has never been questioned. 
Begardless cf danger, and patient under trial, he exposed himself without 
reserve, and bore his sufferings without oomplaioing. But disease bad broken 
down his physical strength, and enfeebled hisgunderstanding. He had 
almost lost the use of his limbs. He could not walk ; he could hardly ride. 
The gout had cripnled him in a manner, that it was painful to contemplate. 
You could not see him engaged in the most ordinary concerns of peaceful 
life without an eradtion of lively compassion. He was fit only for the 
invalid establishment on the day of his arrival in India. It was a inockery 
to talk of his commanding a division of the army in the quietest district of 
Hindostan. But he was selected by Lord Auckland, against the advice of 
the Cominander-in-Chief and the remonstrances of the Agra Governor, to 
assume the command of that division of the army, which, of all others* was 
most likely to be actively employed, and which demanded, therefore, the 
greater amount of energy and activity in its commander, ^mong the 
gelheral officers of the Indian army were mapy able and energetic men, 
with active limbs and*clear understandings. There was one— a cripple, 
whose mental vigour much suffering bad enfeebled ; and he was selected 
by the Governor-General to command the army in Afghanistan. • 

Ever since his arrival at the bead-quarters, (Jaubnl, he had been, in his 
own word|, “ unlucky in the state of his health. ’ From the beginning of 
May to the beginning of October he had been suffering, with little inter- 
mission, from fever and rheumatic gout. Sometimes he had been conUned 
wholly to his couoli ; at others he was enabled to go abroad in a palanquin 
During one or two brief intervals he had sufficiently recovered his strength 
to trust himself ou the back of a horse. He was m the enjoyment of one 
of these intervals — but expecting every day to relinquish a burden, which 
he was so ill able to bear*— when, on the 2nd of November, whilst inspect- 
ing the Guards, he “ had a very severe fall— the horse frfPling upon Ijitiii’f 
and lie was compelled to return to his quarters. From that time, tliough ho 
never spared himself, it was painfully obvious that the Caubul army was 
without a chief. The Geueral was perplexed — bewildered. He was utterly 
without resources of his own. A crisis had come upon him, demanding all 
the energies of a robust constitution and a vigorous uuderstauding ; and it 
had found liiin, with a frame almost paralysed by disease, and a mind qinto 
clouded by suffering. He had little knowledge of the political condition of 
Afghanistan ; of the feelings of the people ; of the language they spoke ; or 
the country they inhabited. He was compelled, therefore, to rely upon the 
inibrniatioii of otliei-s, and to seek the advice of those, with whom lie was 
associated. So eirciiiuslanoed, the ablest and most confident geueral would 
liave been guided by the counsels of the British envoy. But General 
Filpliinstono was guided by every man’s counsels — generally by the last 
speaker's— by captains ana subalterns, by any one who had a plan to pro- 
pose, or any kind of advice to offer. He was, therefore, in a constant state 
of oscillation; now inclining to one opinion, now to another; now deter- 
mining upon a course of action, now abaudouing it ; the resolutions of oiio 
hour giving way before the doubts of its successor, until, in the midst of 


* Ho had sent in a medical certificate some time before, and received permission 
to return to Hindostan. He was to bare accompanied the Envoy. 

t Memorandum found among the effects of the late* Mi^or<Ge&eral Elphinstone, 
C. B., in his own h^nd- writing. , 
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these TaciUHtioDS, the time to strike passed away for ever, and the loss was 
not to be retrieved. 

lof such a ooDjunoture, there could have been no greater calamity than 
the feeble indecision of the military commander. Promptitude of action 
was the one thing demanded by the exigencies of the occasions but, instead 
of promptitude of action, ^here was nothing but hesitation and incertitude- 
long delays and small doings, worse than nothing— paltry demonstrations, 
looking as though they were expressly designed as revelations either of 
lamentable weakness, or folly more lamentable still. To the Envoy all this 
was miserably apparent. It was apparent to the w)jole garrison. It was 
not possible altogether to supersede the General. He was willing, with 
all hi5 incompetency, to serve his country, and there was no authority 
in Afghanistan to remove him from his command. But something, it 
was thought, might be done by associating with him, in the command 
of tfie cantonment force, an officer of a more robust frame and more 
energetic character. Brigadier Shelton was known to bo an active and 
a gallant ^soldier. Macnaghteu counselled his recall from thq Balia 
Hissar, and the General believing, or perhaps only hoping, that ho would 
dud a willing coadjutor iu*the Brigadier, despatcj^ed a note to him with 
instructions to come into cantonment. ^ 

We have taken these pssages at random, and seriously think 
that they give a very fair idea of the character of the work 
before us; but the most interesting portions of the*book are 
so inseparably mixed up with their contexts, that we have 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to extract them. The 
chief value of the work resides in its undoubted authenticity. 
Almost every assertion is supported by authority, quoted either 
in the text, the margin, or the appendix ; and the authorities so 
quoted are ndhstly original authorities. We arc precluded 
from expressing any opinion regarding the literary merits 
of the work ; but we may express our belief that it has been 
undertaken and carried out in good faith, and that the author 
at least has a strong conviction that it contains nothing at vari- 
ance with the truth. 
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Art. IX. — Sketch of Mairwara; giving a brief account of the 
origin and habits of the Mairs ; their subjugation by a British 
force ; tkir civilizatimi, and conversion into an industrious pea- 
santry. With descriptions of various worh^ of irrigation in Mair- 
wara and Ajmir, constructed to facilitate the operations of agri- 
culturCf and guard the district against drought and famine. 
Illustrated with Jalaps, Plans and Views. By Lieut- Colonel C, 
G. Dixon^ Bengal Artillery^ Superintendent Ajmir and 
Mairwara, and Commandant Mairwara Local Battalion, 
London. 1850. 

• 

Where ia Mairwara? What kind of a country ia it ? Why 
should a quarto-book be published about it rather than about 
hundreds of other districts ? Whosoever wishes a full and com- 
plete answer to thefe questions will find it in the volume be- 
fore us. 'For those who will be satisfied with less than a full • 
and complete answer, but yet seek somewhat more information 
than is furnished by Hamilton’s Gazetteer, we shall endeavour 
to make provision in the present article. But our object will 
not be fully attained, unless we can convert some of the seekers 
of a little information into seekers of full information ; unless 
our readers be so pleased with the pre-gustation we intend to 
furnish them withal, that they wilt proceed with a whetted 
appetite to the perusal of Colonel Dixon’s volunje. 

Having mentioned Hamilton, we may as well extract all that 
he tells us about the district in question ; we shall have an 
opportunity in the sequel of examining the accuracy of the 
information that he affords. 

“ Marwar (Marawa ) — A large and ancient division of the 

* Ajmir province, situated princijpally between the 26th and 28th 
‘ degrees of N. latitude : but in modern times better known 
‘ as the Kaja of Joudpur’s territories. In former times the word 
‘ Marwar, as including the town and fortress of Ajmir, became 
‘ almost synonymous with the name of the province. The word 

* Mamwa signifies any dry desert soil, possibly from maru, 

‘ desert, and stholi, dry land, a region where one dies. The 

* table-land or plateau of Marwar (if so irregularly mountainous 

* a country deserve such an appellation) rises towards the South, 

‘ the Marwar range being probably 1,000 feet above Me war, and 
‘ some of the mountainous peaks 2,000 feet above that plain and 
‘ the valley of the Nerbudda. The most elevated of the Abu 

* mountains, as indicated by the barometer, has been estimated 
‘ at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, the summit producing 
‘ European fruits and shrubs. This division of Rajputana has 
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< been possessed by the llhatore tribe for many ages, and con- 
‘ tarns many forts and strong-holds, now mostly subject to 
‘ Joudpur. On investigation, the Missionaries found that the 

< Lord’s Prayer in the Marwar language contained Uventy-eight 
‘ of the thirty-two ^ords particularized in the Bengalese and 
‘ Hindustani specimens. 

‘ Besides the regular Hindu and Muhammadan population, this 
‘ district is partly occupied by savage and predatory races, who 
‘ frequently require the active interference of the British troops 
‘ stationed at ^^ussirabad. One of these, Mliairs (a race rescm- 
‘ bling the Bliils,) inhabit the Marwar hills, named Mhairwara, 
‘ and have given much trouble, both to their neighbours and to 
‘ the British functionaries in Kajputana. Their religion does 
‘ not secfu clearly ascertained ; but the Brahminical and Mussul- 
‘ man influence is prol)ably by this time diffused among them. 

‘ In 18 20, it became necessary to march a detachment against them, 
« ‘ which captured Halldn, their principal fortress, and routed 
‘ them from many of their strong-holds. Another turbulent and 
‘ thievish race are the !Minas, but in what they differ from 
‘ M hairs, and from low-caste Hindus and Muhammadans, Bhils, 
‘ Gonds, Kulis, Katties and other wild and predatory hill races, 

‘ has never been properly investigated. In 1819 tliey also were 
‘ driven out of their fortresses, and the whole country scoured, uii- 
‘ til they submitted to the amicable arrangements dictated by the 
‘ British Gov^nment. It is certainly desirable to ascertain what 
‘ peculiar circumstances have led to the superior barbarity of the 
‘ Mhairs and Minas scattered over the hill country of Sarowy, 

‘ Joudpur, and Jeypur ; but it is likely they were as much sin- 
‘ ned against by the neighbouring powers as they themselves sin- 
‘ ned; for, on British protection being notified to them in 1821, 

‘ many Bhils and Minas left their Jiuunts among the hills and 
‘ settled in their former villages, and disciplined corps of these 

* robbers were established to enforce honesty among their ncigh- 
‘ hours. 

‘ lu 1811, the annual fall of rain, never abundant, failed in 
‘ Marwar, which, in addition to the desolation caused by clouds 

* of locusts, drove the inhabitants of that unfortunate country 
‘ for subsistence into the centre of Gujerat. Misery still pursued 
‘ them, for in 1812 Gujerat also experienced a failure of rain, 

‘ and consequent scarcity, which soon reduced the already half- 
‘ starved emigrants to a most deplorable condition ; yet they 
‘ most unaccountably declined employment when tendered, even 
‘ with the prospect of death as the consc(|uencc of their refusal 
‘ The vicinity of ev(Jry large town in Gujerat was then crowded 
‘ with these wretched creatures, infi«u, dying, dead, and half 
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‘ eaten by dogs, who acquired an unnatural degree of ferocity 
‘ from having so long fed on human bodies. Even the distinction 
‘ of caste was at length forgotten, and theBrahmin was seen selling 
‘ his wife fov two or three rupees to such as would receive her ; 

‘ at Baroda, the Guicowar’s capital, the weekly return of Mair- 
‘ wara burials exceeded 500 bodies. Much was done by native 
‘ cliarity; large subscriptions were raised, aided by a liberal sum 
‘ from the Baroda Government ; but all was unavailing ; the ex- 
‘ tent of the calamity exceeded the human power of efficient 

* alleviation. In the mean time the unfortunate emigrants spread 
‘ themselves over the Gujerat province, from the Gulph of Cutcli 

* to Surat, and in many instances to Bombay ; and there is reason 
‘ to believe, that of the whole mass, not one in an hundred 
‘ ever returned within the limits of his native province,— 

‘ ed MS. Documents^ Major Carnac, ^c, ^ 

TheMairwara of Colonel Dixon, however, is notco-extcn8i\c 
with the Marwara of Hamilton. The former is but the eastern # 
portion of the latter, as is evident from the first sentence of the 
work befo/c us: — “The tract of country known by the name 
of Mairwara forms a portion of the Arabala chain of hills, run- 
ning from Gujerat to within a few miles of Delhi. It is bound- 
ed by Ajmir to the north, and separates Meywar on the cast 
from Marwar on the west : to the south are the hill possessions 
of Meywar.” The district is about 100 miles long, and its 
breadth varies from three or four to about twenty-five miles. 
Such is the country where one of the most interesting experi- 
ments of modern times has been tried — the experiment of con- 
verting a race of marauding barbarians into an industrious 
peasantry. That this experiment has been to a very great de- 
gree successful, we think there can be no reasonable doubt, 
although some may bo inclined to suppose that the couleur-der 
rose tinge that Colonel Dixon throws over the picture is partly 
reflected from his own kindly feelings towards a people for 
whom he has done so much, and a country which it has been 
his high honour so signally to benefit. 

It cannot be uninteresting to any of our readers to be made 
acquainted with the process, by which the conversion has been 
effected of a people from barbarism to civilization, and of a 
country from a virtual desert into a fertile land ; and our purpose 
is to lay before our readers so much of Colonel Dixon’s narrative 
in a condensed form as may suffice to give them a general idea 
of the methods by which so salutary a reform has been effected. 
Up to thirty years ago, the Mairs were neither more nor less 
than a large community of frcc-booters. They consisted mainly 
of fugitives from justice, or from religious persecution, w 
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political jealousy, in the neighbouring states, and of the deecen- 
dapts of such fugitives. As in the case of old Rome, “ eo ex 
finitiinis populis turba omnis sine discrimine, liber an servus 
esset, avida novarum rerum perfugit and as in the Aise of Rome 
also, this race was iwe distinguished by a love of bold adven- 
ture than by a taste for the peaceful pursuits of pastoral or 
agricultural life. Our author institutes a comparison between 
the Mairs and the Highlanders of Scotland, in the days when they 
were in the habit of lifting” the cattle and goods of their low- 
land neighbours in a gentlemanly way ; — and in some respects, 
no doubt, the parallel Yields good; the Highlanders “ lifted” and 
tli^ Mairs “ lifted;” but we do not know that the Scotch High- 
landers ever acted in this matter in n national capacity. Clan 
went tOi war with clan, in consequence of some feud. And the 
victorious clan plundered the vanquished; yea, it is not impro- 
bable that the desire of booty might occasionally be j conconii- 
• tant inducement to undertake a war; but wc do not think 
that it generally, or ever, constituted the professed casus belli. 
The men who habitually robbed, and levied black ;nail upon 
their lowland neighbours, were probably under the protection 
of the chieftains ; but wc arc not aware that robbing was ever 
followed as a profession by chieftains and their clans as such. 
Whereas all this seems to have been the case with the Mairs. 
They were merely a band of robbers. The tic that bound them 
together was purely a prcdatorial one ; they were associated for 
no other purpose than that of plundering. And they plunder- 
ed merely and confessedly for the sake of plundering; they did 
not go to war on points of honour or national concern, and then 
take, as a not ungrateful accident, the booty that might fall into 
their hands; but they went forth to rob for their livclihooil 
wherever they could find it ; but they never had recourse to 
arms, except in cases of resistance and dire necessity.” Our 
readers may difler in their estimate of the distinction that wc 
have endeavoured to point out ; but wc think that a real difli r- 
ence did exist, and that it was but fair to state it. 

The ditferent nations and tribes of Rajputs could not bo 
expected to surrender themselves quietly as the victims ot 
these depredations ; and accordingly they made frequent incur- 
sions into their territories, both with the view ot inflicting 
vengeance on account of depredations committed, and of re- 
claiming criminals who had fled to this asylum, liut the 
Mairs in their mountain fastnesses laugheil their invaders to 
scorn ; and although a village might now and then be burnt ami 
a few of the weakest might bo killed, yet they never suffered 
any material injury or permanent subjugation ; and it seemed 
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that they might have taken up the language of the Scottish 
clans, to whom we have endeavoured to shew that they did,N<rf 
bear 00 striking a resemblance as our author supposes ; — 

l!et them hunt us with hounds, and pursue us with beagles, 

Give our roofs to the flames and our flosfa^to the eagles ; 

While there’s leaves in tlie forest or foam on the river, 

Maegregor despite them shall flourish for ever. 

And so, in all human probability, it would have been, had not 
other antagonists *bccn brought into the field against them 
than the neighbouring Kajput tribes. In contending -with 
these tribes, it was bravery against bravery. The Mairs were 
as brave as their opponents, and had the inestimable advantage 
of situation on their side. They could not therefore have been 
8ubdu(id. It was a different case altogether, when British dis- 
cipline was arrayed against them. 

It was about 1819fcor 1820, that the s^ircad of our conquests 
brought tts into close neighbourhood with the Mairs; and we , 
did not more than half like their ways. Various little expedi- 
tions were sent against them ; some of their villages were burnt, 
and 8omc*of their forts were levelled. A treaty was entereil 
into, the breach of which gave us good reason for setting in 
earnest about the subjugation of the province. The expedition, 
under the command of Colonel Maxwell, was crowned with 
complete success ; in the course of three months, the marauders 
were entirely subdued, and, during the thirty years that lia\(‘ 
elapsed since 1821, they have given no disturfiance to their 
neighbours, but liave been the more or less willing subjects ol 
that experiment, which it is the object of the work before us to 
detail. 

Tlic experiment in question was commenced under the aus- 
pices of Colonel Hall, who seems to have succeeded very soon 
m breaking the neck of some of the more glaringly barbarous 
customs that had prevailed amongst the Mairs. This will aj)- 
pear from the following extract from a report by that officer, ot 
date the 31st July, 1827 : — 

Para. 5. — It is most satisfactory to be able to report the complete and volun- 
tary abolition of the two revoltiiif? customs— -fcinalo infanticide and the sale <)! 
women. Both crimes were closely connected, having had their origin in the hea >7 
expense attending marriage contracts. The sums were payable by the male side, 
were unalterable, equal for the rich and poor, without any abatement whatever in 
favour of the latter. What first established the payment is unknown ; hut it wni 
so sacred, inviolable, and even a partial deviation so disgraceful, that the most ne- 
cessitous of the tribe would not incur the imputation. 

6. Hence arose as decided a right over the persons of women as over cattle or 
other property. They were inherited and disposed of accordingly, to the cxuaii 
even of sons selling their own mothers. 

7. Hence also arose infanticide. The sums payable’ were beyond the moans of 
so many, that daugl^ers necessary remained on hwad after maturity, entailed uu* 
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tnoral [immortal ?] disgiace, aud thus tntailed a necessity lor all female nroirenv 
becoming victims to their family honour. r ® J 

fi On the estabUshment of British rule, both evils gradually diminished Fe- 
males were not allowed to be transferred except for coiyugal purposes • their con- 
pent was to be oMned, and their choice consulted ; kind, humane treatment was 
enforced, and the whole system of considering them as mere cattle was discouraffed 
without any indication hoHiever of interference with the right of property so lone 
existing. ^ ® 

9. Female infanticide was at once prohibited ; and though many, no doubt, 
still fell secret sacrifices, from the great facility of undetected destruction, yet the 
danger, aided by improved feeling, encreased the survi’iors so considerably as to 
foa'e upon the Mairs a dire sense of the root of the evil, and a general wish'^for its 
removal, by a reduction of the regulated sum of contract ; but they were averse 
indeed declared their inability, to alter the long-establihhed sacred custom them- 
selves, and earnestly entreated it might be effected by an order of authority, binding 
all W) obedience by heavy penalties. This was promised in a general way, in caw 
of necessity ; but as there were many points to be settled, and it was desirable to 
ascertain the general feeling with accuracy, as well as to avoid interference, if pos- 
sible, a general panchayat was strongly urged, either to decide the matter? or, at all 
eicnts, aid in the framing of appropriate regulations. 

10. After the lapse of a f?w months allowed for consideration, the whole was 
settled in public panchayat, and its resolutions were confirmed, withoK the slightest 
alteration ; so that the proceedings originated with, and have been carried through by, 
the inhabitants themselves ; nor lias there been a single petition against it, either 
pending, or subsequent to, adjustment. 

11. They have lowered the sum payable on marriage contracts, ♦abolished all 
right of subsequent sale, and fixed a year’s imprisonment, or 200 nipecs fine, with 
exclusion from caste, as the punislimont for deviation. 


If we did not feel tlic necessity of hurrying on, we 
should gladly loiter for a little space, and moralize over this 
extract. We do not remember to have met with so consis- 
tent^ a carrying out of the principle involved in the pur- 
chase of wives, as is implied in the vesting of the property 
thus acquired in the son, as the natural heir of his father, 
and the consequent right inherent in the son to sell Jii.s 
ewn mother! Wc see also the innate and apparently inera- 
dicable tendency of the, Asiatic mind to looK to and lean 
upon the Government in all things. Perhaps this feeling attains 
itg culminating point in Bengal ; but it exists all over the East. 
The idea never seems to have struck these Mairs, who a few 
years before had no Government at all, that they could do any 
thing in the matter, unless the Government compelled them. 
The result of the measure furnishes a good illustration of the 
demand and supiily principle, or at least of a very moderatii 
‘^ protection.” Formerly, when wives were subject to a prohi- 
bitory duty, the great majority of the people could not indulge 
in the luxury, and consequently the article was a drug in the 
market, and had to be destroyed; — now, however, when the price 
18 lowered to 153 rupees, the “consuming class” is so greatly 
extended, that the demand is equal to the supply : it is found to 
he a good thing to have a large stock of this once unmarket- 
able commodity. Small profits and ^ ready sale are found to 
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be, in this case as in others, the soul of business. After all, this 
whole matter does not furnish a very exalted view of the dig- 
nity of our nature ; such things comd scarcely have been dohe, 
had humanity been precisely such as some choose to repre- 
sent it. Our pages have already been the vehicle of a full dis- 
cussion of the whole question of female infanticide, it^ causes, 
and the manner in which its abolition has been elFected by 
British influence and authority judiciously applied. We shall 
not therefore entcr*upon the matter here, but content ourselves 
with the expression of the feeling of gratitude and honest pride, 
that must be shared by every Briton, in contemplation of the 
fact, that, wherever the influence of our nation extends, jn- 
fanticide and other such barbarities give way before it. 

One^very important instrumentality in effecting the civiliza- 
tion of this district was the formation of a local corps, l^erhaps 
Colonel Dixon somewhat over-estimates the influence of thin 
step; but there can be no doubt that its influence has . 
been very considerable. The good effects that are consider- 
ed to have resulted are thus briefly summed up by Colo- 
nel Hall ! — The corps has contributed materially towards 
‘ reforming the Mair population. The regularity of conduct, 

* punctual discharge of duty, cleanliness and unqualified 
‘ submission required; the good faith observed in all trans- 
‘ actions; the congenial subsistence offered to many; the lull 

* confidence reposed, and the kind treatment shewn, could not 
‘ fail of conciliatory effect ; besides, on the other fiand, its being 

* a body for coercion, which, the population must have been 
‘ well convinced, was fully qualified, From bravery, fidelity and 
‘ local knowledge, to inflict ample punishment, should the 
‘ necessity be imposed." 

We fear many of our readers will’ be astonisfied at the idea 
of improving young men by converting them into soldiers, and 
of improving the inhabitants of a district by stationing soldiers 
among them. We fear it is a fact that this is not the result of 
converting our English peasantry into soldiers, or the effect of 
quartering an English regiment in the midst of an English dis- 
trict. Is this because the standard of military morale is below 
that of the English peasantry, and above that of the Mairs, so 
that the former must be depressed, and the latter elevated, in 
order to reach it ? This would be a comparatively satisfactory 
view of the matter ; but we fear that it is not admissible to 
such an extent as to account for the whole phenomena. But if 
it were so, it would only shew that there is no reason why the 
morale of the ranks of an army should be lower than that of the 
people ; and the fact, tlyit in the ranks of the British army it 
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is admitted to be lower than in the ranks of the British peo- 
ple, indicates that there is something greatly wrong in the me- 
thw of enlistment and in the discipline of the BriSsh army. It 
is very far from our wish to deny tliat there are, in^ all ranks of 
that armjr, men possessed of every good and noble quality ; 
but it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that far greater 
numbers are possessed of no good quality at all as men. Doubt- 
less a considerable improvement has been effected since the 
days when Cowper described the influence of militia-soldiering 
on An agricultural population; but wo fear that the picture 
which he draws is but too like to what occurs in number- 
less cases every year ; — 

The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 

Blessed with an infant’s ignorance of all, 

* But his own simple pleasures ; now and then * 

• A wrestling niatch, a foot-race, or a fair : 

Is ballottcd, and trembles at the news : • 

Sheepish he doffs his hat, and mumbling swears • 

A bible-oath to be whate’er they please, 

To do he knows not what. The task )X!rformcd, 

ITiat instant he becomes the sergeant’s care. 

His pupil, and his torment and his jest * 

His awkward gait, his introverted toes. 

Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected l<K)kh, 

Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 

Unapt to Icani and formed of stubborn stuff, 

• He yet, by slow degrees, puts off himself, 

Grows conscious of a change, and likes it well 
Ho stands erect ; his slouch becomes a walk ; 

Ho^tej^s right onward, martial in his air. 

His form and movement ; is as smart above 
As meal and larded locks can make him ; wcuis 
His hat, or his plumed helmet, with a grace ; 

And, his three years of soldiership expireil, 

Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 

He hates the field jn ^\hkll no life or drum 
Attends him ; drives^his cattle to a march ; 

And siglis for the smart comrades he has left. 

’Twcrc well if his exterior change were all \ — 

But, with his clumsy port, the wretch has lost 
His ignorance and hannlcss manners too. 

To swear, to ^ame, to drink ; to shew at home 
^ lewdnoss, idleness, and sabhath-breacli, 

'I^e great proficiency he made abroad ; 

To astonish and to otcvc hw gazing friends ; 

To break some maiden’s and hw mother’s heart j 
To bo a pest Y, here he was ur'IuI once, — 

Are his sole aim, and all his glory, mm. 

This, we fear, is but too faithful a picture even of thingH as 
they are to this day in our regular anny. And grievously is it to 
be lamented that such a state of things should continue. Now 
it is different with our sepoy regiments in India. These nien, 
on becoming soldicfs, do not cease to be men. They rctoin, to 
a far greater extent than our British soldiers do, their con- 
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iiexion with their families and with their native districts, and 
are less thrown loose from the social restraints of family and 
neighbourhood. Surely something might be done to raise ?>ur 
army in puj)lic estimation, to make. employment in it the ob- 
ject of desire to respectable industrious men, instead of its 
being the last resource of the idle and th^ dissipated, the last 
step in the downward career of profligacy and dissipation. We 
should be more glad than we can express, could we be con- 
vinced that the ided, we entertain on this point, is not correct ; 
but if it be correct, surely it behoves the nation to set reso- 
lutely about the device and the application of a remedy. It is 
not impossible that good hints might be derived from the Ips- 
tory of our Indian native army, and of the irregular local batta- 
lions, tjiat constitute no unimportant clement of that army. 
There can be no doubt that the Mairwara battalion has proved 
a school in which theiMairs have learned 'industry and regulari- 
ty; and that the discharged soldiers have returned to their , 
villages to set an example to their neighbours, and to difliibc 
such a feeling of respect for the service, as to secure the 
enlistment* of the most active and respectable of the people. 
Nor have the direct services of the corps been of little avail in 
preserving the peace, and in breaking up bands of depredators. 

The principal steps, however, that have been achieved in the 
march of civilization, relate to the administration of justice, and 
the improvement of agriculture. The transition from 

“ The goo<l old nilo, the simple phin. 

That he shall take who has the power, 

While they shall keep who can”-— 

to the regular administration of even-handed justice, and the 
protection, by the power of the whole, of the right of each indi- 
vidual, may be regarded as the most important step in the pro- 
gress of a people from barbarism to humanity. \Ve believe it 
might be demonstrated that no nation ever yet effected this 
substitution of law, the force of the whole, for violence, the 
I'orce of the few, by the mere development of principles ab in- 
fra ; external aid has ever been necessary ; and that aid has 
generally, though not always, been afforded by conquerors to 
the vanquished. The usual crimes that prevailed amongst this 
people before their subjugation, and their rude attempts at the 
administration of justice, were similar to the crimes and the 
punishments that have prevailed among all nations in a like state 
of advancement These are briefly but clearly described in the 
following passage : — 

Before entering on a detail of the agricultural improyemciits, which for some 
years past have been progressing so rapidly and systematically throughout the Mair- 
wara tract, it IS proper Jio take a ctusoiy review of the mode in wliich justice 
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administered by this wild people. * * * Prior to their subjugation, the sword too 
imiuently decided disputes and repaid injuries. Every man stood on his own 
(.tnu^ib, or that of his Kindred. The most prolific course of (juarrel was the ab- 
duction of women of one clan by people belonging to another, or on account of a 
breach of promise of raarri^c. In the former case, the whole clan, and all that 
\scre on friendly terms with it, would espouse the quarrel as thJir own. Seri- 
ous encounters would occi^ioually take place, and, as loss of life eiibiicd, feuds 
were generated, which were handed down to posterity as an heir-loom. Another 
mode 111 adoption with them, where the sword was not chosen as the arbiter, 
«a.s recourse to “Dij,”a species of ordeal to which the culprit was submitted. 
This consisted in thrusting the naked hand into a vessel fillpd with boiling oil, or in 
t.iking up a red-hot shot with the hand. Sniierstition, with its false pliilosojiliy, had 
taiiglitp them that innocence would protect the culprit from injury from scablmg oil, 
ui Iroin burning-hot iron. That this ordeal was ever put to trial, no proof exists , 
although the people have frequently been prcsscil to shew one solitary instance of its 
use. , Still, in the virtue of tliis remedy, as a test for guilt or iimoccncc, all hold a 
tirni belief. Although they have been told of the fallacy of this doctrine, ami that 
neither innocence nor any human agency can prevent fiesh from burning when 
hi ought into contact with fire, still they cling to the belief of tlioir forelhtlK'rs, and 
toiisider the Dij the only tmo and impartial mode of arbitramciif. T'his siijicrsti- 
tiuii, bk{; that of witchcraft, wfll lose its hold on the mit^ijs of the people, os ednea- 
lion spreads its influence, and they commence thinking for tlicmschcs. , 

Anotlicr mode of observance, in view to satisfy claimants, was to place money or 
propcHy within a temple, or other holy spot, where the individual concerned would 
liclp lumself as far as his conscience sanctiomal. Un some occasions tlic disptito 
was decided by one or other party taking an oath, under the provisiigi that, were, 
the swearing party to sufter any misfortune, by death in his family, or loss of cuttle 
(•r property, within a stated number of days, his oath was null and void, and his case 
lu^t. These w'crc the common modes observed in the admiiiibtration of justice. 
PuiK'liayat may, on some occasions, have been cnijdoyeil ; but it was rarely resort- 
<il tQ, from the circumstance of there being no means, in tJic person of siqierioi 
iiiithority, to enforce its decision. 

It is not surprising that the religions instinct, without tlic 
enlightenment and guidance which revelation alone supplies in 
sufficient measure, should have led all nations to believe in 
ordeals. 

If there’s a power above us— (and that there is, all natuic cries aloud 

Through all her works)— lie must delight in virtue , 

And tliat which he dcliglits in must be littjipy. 

. It is the natural and sound conclusion, which men in all ages 
Juid in all countries, have arrived at ; and it is not surprising that 
in their ignorance they should have imagined that the supreme 
power must indicate bis delight in virtue, and confer ha,pj)incss 
upon the virtuous and punishment upon the vicious, in some 
definite form of man’s prescription, as by rendering the one in- 
sensible to pain, and leaving the other susceptible of its utinost 
intensity. It required a Divine teacher to unfold that sublime 
philosophy, in virtue of which, as Lord Bacon tersely expresses 
d, “ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Test^imcnt,” as of an 
inferior and comparatively carnal dispensation, “ but adversity 
i'' the blessing of the J^cw.” It is therefore not at all surprising, 
tliat the trial by ordeal should Iiavc found a place in the cri- 
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minal code of every nation at a certain stage of its progress ;* 
but it certainly does excite wonder, that in respect of one parti- 
cular crime, the ordinary form of ordeal should have been com- 
pletely reversed, as it seems to have been, by every nation on 
the earth, excepting that one which received its laws direct from 
heaven. The idea of the ordeal in ordinary cases is, that the 
innocent will escape, and the guilty be at once detected and 
punished. But in^the case of witchcraft, it seems to have been 
uniformly the practice of men to subject the accused to an 
ordeal, whose idea was, that the guilty should be detected by 
his freedom from punishment, and the innocent vindicated by 
his suffering the punishment in its full force. In our ewn 
country this was done in many ways, but, especially, by throw- 
ing tl^e suspected person into a pool of water, with. the con- 
viction that if she were innocent, she \yould be drowned, and 
that, if she were guilty, she would float, and be brought out for 
punishmcftit. The same principle was adopted by the Mair^. # 

The Mairs” (says our author) were wont to entertain the ful- 
‘ lest belief in witchcraft. A woman suspected of exercising this 
‘ power >Va3 submitted to the ordeal of having red pepper u])[)lied 
‘ to her eyes. On this application exciting acute pain, she was 
‘ considered as guiltless of the accusation, otherwise she wa» a 
* witch.” 

We must give at length the account of the introduction of trial 
by Panchayat, as it contains many points of pccujiar intore^t:— 

Witli ourselves, a recourse to tliis cxi)cilifnt (the Panclmyiit), luis hcon iittcuilnl 
with the most satisfjictory results, lu all cases haviuir rclerciu c to the alidiiction 
of w'onicn, breach of promise of inarriaj^c, claim to land, settlement of boiiiidiirv 
disputes, minor cases of fuujdurec inu word, in all matters of complajuts of^^rolll: 
sustained or injury done, with exception of hi>,dier cases of cnnic, the Panchayat is the 
chief instniment employed m the distribution of justice among this primitne pcii'lc 

♦ It may be doomed by some to be not a little remarkable that the ordeal was al- 
lowed in the Jewish code in only one special case. (See Numb. V.) Into that code it 
was introduced by Divine appoihtnient, and therefore was altogether ft-ee from the 
objection to which it is liable in every other case. The oltjcetion to it iu these cases h 
simply, that (lod has never wid UiatHowill make manifc.st the innocent and the guilt) 
respectively by the different effects that the ordeal shall produce upon them . ami 
therefore men have no right to dictate to Him, and a,ssume that he will do so. I’mlei' 
the Jewish dispensation, however, he did promise that he A\onld thus Jistiugmdi 
between the innocent and the guilty. The commentators on the laws of Mo>es 
do not apnear to ha\e noticed a distinction, that seems to us very worthy of notice, 
between the onleal as employed by the Gentile nations, .and the ordeal prescribed 
to the Jews. The former seem to have invariably consisted in subjecting the ''U*'- 
pocted person to trials, the nolara/ effect of which would be death or other sen ere 
injury, on the assumption that innocence would be uianifesteil by a special iiiier- 
nositlon of the deity. The ” water of jealousy”, on the other hand, was naturaUv 
harmless, and only made harmful by a special interjiosition of the deity for the 
detection of the guilty. This strikes us as a very remarkable indication of the com- 
paratively mild genius of the Mosaic code, which wc believe can only he accounted 
tor h) retcreiice to its divine origin. Granting that either |j>8tem would equally insi'ue 
the guilty with terror, it is unnecessary to point out with how much confidence the uie 
s}sU'm, and with how much natural fear the other, must have inspired the innocent 
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The following is the ordinary coin*8C of procedure the complainant presents 
a^uitten petition in Urdu, in which is [arc] embodied the particulars of his grie\- 
•incc. At the close of his complaint, lie expresses his willingness, or otherwise, 
to luive his e4ise settled by PanchapU. An order is then passed for the attendaneo 
ot the defendant. On his appearing, the complaint is explained to him, when ho 
(ioliiers in a counter statement, signifying, at the same time, by \^liat mode ho 
wislies to lie tried. Should Q^h party desire a Paiichayat, each names his resjioctii o 
iirbitrators ; the number of i^om is alone limited by the pleasure of the contending 
piirties. Sometimes the jury consists of twelve members on each side. Gcuerally 
bpeaking, on the score of economy, each side restricts its (piota to three or four 
members. Objections to members, on account of ncaniess of kin, or on other 
rcjisonaldc grounds, are allowed, and substitutes are named to supply the place of 
ehidlcnged and rejected. The complainant and defendant then enter into eii- 
{Trti^ements to abide by the decision of the Panchayat, except in case of disaj)provaI, 
hy'^paying a stated fine to the Government, where a new trial is allowed. In liko 
uiuniier tlic arbitrators bind themselves by engageiiiciits to do strict and iinjtartial 
jiixiit'c 111 the case submitted to their decision ; in failure thereof, a stated siini is 
lurfeited. All prcliiiiiiiaries having been aiTanged, the case comes under iinestiga- 
tion. Each, party finds its arbitrators in food, which varies in quality at cording 
to the means of the parties. On the decision of the case, the expense devolves on 
the losing sidb. As the Kldeffe arc chiefly selected, frgn their resi>octability and 
infei led knowledge of right, for this duty, delay in eonring ton deeiMoii is not 
uriiiMial ; influenced, pcriiaps, by the circumstance, that they arc found in food whilst 
engaged in such investigations. Feelings of pride, and the imagined honor of their 
tl.iii, more frequently induce delay, where matters between two opposite septs nre 
under discussion. Panchayats have taken a month or five weeks to rfuisider llio 
ipievtioiis at issue. Having at length come to a decision, their opinion, recordml in 
anting, is read and explained to the complainant and defendant, who njiprove or 
ilnajiprove of the decree of the Punch, aeconling as their feelings proinid them. 
The decision, generally siieaking, is uiiaiiimou.s. When otheiwise, the ojaiiion 
uf Ihree-fouitlis of the members is necessary to make their decree binding. Al- 
thoiigli dissentients arc at liberty, on pa}ing the stipulated fine, regulated with 
reference to the largeness of the ease at isMie, to demand a fresh trial, this privilege 
1" rarely elainiod. >Tlic Mairs, when allowed time for eonsitleralion, arc open to 
le.iMni ; and they well know, when there is a large majority opposed to them, 
nigeiit reasons exist for tins decision ; the more partieiilurly as their owm arhiira- 
ti'is, or a portion of them, have so deluded the ea'<e. TJie superintendent will 
gLiieniUy know where the deeihion of a Pniieli is not consonant with the usages of 
tlie |>eoplc. Ilis explanation is received willingly by the uihitiafors, when any 
deviation from common usage is pointed out to them. In this way, hy observing 
t('ni])eratc conciliatory turn toward.^ the jury, a slight modification of iheirdeeree, not 
U!ifre(iuently,liasthe desirable efieet of bringing ruuinl aUiumamidi on liotli snle-s. 

Bj constituting the Pancfiayat the tribunal to which conqilainlH are siihmittcil 
for enquiry and decision, several imjxirtant advantages are attained. Hie ilcleii- 
daiits are tried hy their own jicers ; and thus the administration of justice is v ii liially 
placed in the hands of the elders, subject, of course, f<t modilicalion ami iinpiuve- 
nieiit by the snpt'rinUindent. Parties, who arc dissatisfied, arc aware, tlicir cases 
have been decided by tlicir friends and clun.snieii, and that, amongst ilicmsehcs, 
there is no tribunal wdiosc decree is more to l»c respected or nuire binding, tlian 
that of their own brethren in caste. Against the ruling authorities no grounds of 
displeasure can exist; fm’ all they have to do in the case is to satisfy themselves 
tliat matters arc conducted witli regularity, tcmix-r, and justice. It is a strong 
argument in favor of this system of disjienMiig justice, that, during llie bust twent)- 
six vears, the jxjriod of our rule in Mairvvara, no appeal has been mmlc l)cyoiid 
the superintendent of the distnet. 

A critical eye, and especially a lawyer’s, will see at a glance 
tliat the system thus detailed is tar from being theoretically 
perfect ; but it is admirably adapted to the condition of the 
people among whom it i.s established,; and its^w'orking shews 
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that a better system could not have been devised. And 
although some may be in horror at the idea of a people, who 
have no counsel, no retainers, no demurrers, no rules Nisi, no 
chancery cases or suits in equity, dragging their slow length 
through tedious years of harrowing uncertainty and accumulatin(» 
fees— we think, for our own part, it mayl^e {wssible for people^ 
who have not yet attained a taste for the luxuries of litigation, to 
exist in a country, where a lawsuit is never protracted beyond 
a month or five wheks. Their pleasures may be less exquisite 
than those of their more refined neighbours, but they arc suited 
to their capacities. 

At the risk of being charged with a Gothic disregard of tjme- 
honored institutions, and with setting at nought “ the wisdom 
of ouj; ancestors,” wc must be allowed to express our cordial 
approval of that part of the system which does not make ab- 
solute unanimity iv(»4he Panchayat essential to the pronouncing 
of a vcivlict. Independently of the heresy of not preferring, 
things as they are to things as they might by any possibility be, 
we arc aware, that in stating the opinion, that the system adopt- 
ed in the Mairwara code is better than that of the English 
system, wc run counter to the opinion of some very high aiitlmri- 
ties, who vindicate the latter system on abstract principles, as the 
best system in itself, without reference to its being or not being 
the rule existing in any particular country. Of those autboriVa^, 
one of the highest is M. Arago, who some years ago made use 
of an argument on this subject which we may be allowed to 
quote, as the subject, though incidentally introduced at present, 
is so important as to warrant a digression. If a verdict is 
‘ resolved on” (says M. Arago) by ten men out of twelve, there 
‘ is a greater probability that it will be a correct verdict, than 
‘ if it had been pronounced by seven but of twelve. The degree 
' of certainty of a judgment is in direct proportion to the 

* number of judges who have delivered it. If you take the 
^ hypothesis that the verdict of a jury be decided by a ina- 
‘ jority of seven against five, as this bill proposes, you will 
^ find the result of your calculation to be a fearful one— M'’ 

* chimces of error^ in mch a case, arc in the proportion of one to 

* four, I cannot go through all the calculations before you ; 

‘ but I assure you they were formed in the most conscientious 
^ manner, on mathemationl principles, and they are supported by 
‘ the authority of Condorcet, Condillac, Laplace, and all who 
‘ are versed in ,lhe science of calculating probabilities. But 
‘ let us admit that the jury’s error may be as often in favour ot 
‘ the prisoner as against him, so that instead of the proportion 
‘ of one to four, let us suppose that the probability of error to 
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‘ his prejudice, if the absolute majority be seven against five, 
‘ is one to eight, or even one to ten. We shall then have it 
‘ rigorously and mathematically demonstrated, that, among the 
‘ men led to execution^ there is one in ten who is innocent,^ 

We shrink from tjie idea of dissenting, in a mathematical 
question, from the decision of M. Arago, even although he were 
not backed, as he says he is, by Condorcet, Condillac, Laplace, 
and all other investigators of the doctrines of, probability. Hut 
indeed the mathematical part is all right Enough. It is the 
assumption, on which the mathematics are brought to bear, that 
wc believe to be erroneous. The assumption is that each mem- 
ber .of the jury is equally likely to form a right or a wrong 
judgment. This granted, it will follow, just as M. Arago says, 
that the .chances are as one to four, that a judgment pro- 
nounced by seven vot§s against five will be erroneous. But 
tills, wc venture to assert, no one will be d?i^)oscd to grant, who 
, considers that it is not upon opinions, but upon facts, that juries 
arc rcrjulrcd to pronounce. The question being put to a 
body of intelligent men, whether this man did this filing, we 
cannot hesitate to say that the probabilities are vastly in favour 
of their giving a correct answer when clear evidence is brought 
liofore them. Now' suppose the probability of each man being 
in error to be one in 10, then the chance of an erroneous 
\cr(Iict, delivered ‘by 7 votes against 5, will be only one in 100, 
and the chance of a man being unjustly condemned will be one 
in 200. “ Tell me,” (says Dr. Lardner, in reference to this 

‘ very question), ‘‘ how many times per cent, a given man will bo 
‘ wrong in his judmnent, and 1 can tell you exactly, positively, 

‘ and mathematically, how much more likely^ a unanimous jury 
‘ (not starved) is to have arrived at a true decision, than another 
' in which the voices are ^ to 4. But that docs not put me one 
step nearer to ascertaining what w the per-cent a^c ot erroneous 
‘ conclusions in the judgments of a single indiviuual.” Clearly 
not ; — and we are convinced that wc arc far nearer the mark in 
assuming 10 per cent, than M. Arago in assuming 50 per cent., 
as the proportion of erroneous conclusions by individuals of 
ordinary intelligence as to matters of fact. But the glaring 
fallacy of M. Arago’s argument consists in his tacitly assuming 
that a jury, which can arrive at a verdict where seven of its 
members are of one opinion and the other five of the contrary 
opinion, icf// always return its verdicts on such a bare majority.* 

* Sincp thia was writton, we have consulted the elaborate article on Probability by 
Mr. Galloway, in the seventh edition of the EnrydopmJia Britanmca, and are 
Klad to find that the result of calculation founded on the best data does not-very 
"•dcly differ from the supposition that wc have made. The i^eneral result is, that 
“ ont of 119 verdlcfs, respectinff which we know notfcinjf else thaa that seven at least 
i*f the jury concurred in findiniip the accu.sf<l jfuilty, se may <’*[)( cl one to be ; 
lliat one person out of 119, so coiAUiuntMf, will be innocent. 

. ’ . N I 
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The detective and punitive systems adopted in Mairwara 
seem equally^ simple and Judicious with the judicial system. 

Ill very man is his own thier-detector. * 

A person h(fving lost his bullocks or buffaloes, proceeds from village to vilU^rf 
in quest of information, having slung a ** hunsli,** that is, a collar of silver, about 
his neck. As this ornament is only worn by women, th^ fact of its being slung round 
the neck of a man indicates at once that he has lost some property, and has c(Hne 
in search of information regarding it ; he then proceeds to offer the hunsli, or a 
pecuniary reward, to any one who will discover the offender, and point out the 
cattle or property. Travelling thus from village to village, his trouble is at length 
repaid by some of tlic acquaintances of the culprit, or occasionally one of the ctdpnts, 
coming forward as an informer. The owner goes to the place indicated, and,* in the 
instance of cattle, he strokes them down the back, in virtue [token ?] of recogni- 
tion ; or, in the case of other property, ho makes known his right to it to the head 
of the village. Pi-ovided with full information, he proceeds to the nearest Tbana, 
and has the particulars of the stoiT emliodied in a petition to be sent up to 
the authorities. In the meantime the police proceed to the apprehension of the 
delinquents, who, with the stolen cattle or property and plantiff, are ^t once for- 
warded to the superintem^nt. Tlio informer is rarely or ever [never] confronted 
with the delinquent : nof is this requisite ; for he knows the particulars of the 
robbery hav^ been fully disclosed, and that denial, involving the trouble of proof, ^ 
would enhance his punishment. Hence ho finds it more to his advantage to confess 
to what he has done. Tlirough this system of purchasing information, many rob- 
beries are bmught to light, which, in its absence, would remain secret. TTie offenders 
are made to near the whole expense incurred in bringing the robbery home to them. 

The system of punishment adopted seems to be a happy com- 
bination of fine and imprisonment. The prisoners are required to 
work. An account current is opened with them, in which all 
their food, clothes and blankets are entered to their debit, and 
they are obliged to enter into engagements to de^y the charge, 
as well as to make restitution of the value of the property 
stolen, by payments from year to year after their release from 
durance. Altogether, the system seems well adapted to the 
state and condition of the people, and therefore good. It would 
be altogether inapplicable to a different state of society ; and 
will, doubtless, require modifications as the people, amongst 
whom it is establisWd, advance in refinement, and the crimes 
committed by them become more complicated, and the interests 
to be protected more involved. 

It is evidently to the plough, however, that Colonel Dixon 
looks as the great civilizer. It appears that the iurisprudence was 
mainly the work of his predecessor, Colonel Hall. Colonel Dixon, 
however, is entitled to a degree of credit merely inferior to 
that belonging to the originator of a good system ; foras- 
much as ne has not innovated upon the system intro- 
duced by his predecessor. He found it with many theore- 
tical defects, which, although he gives no hint to that effect, 
we doubt not he must have perceived. Still he found that, 
1 / weU administered^ it was capimle of working well ; and inst^ 
of setting himself to altqr and destroy, he l^t himself cordially 
to the adminitradoa We l^iow not whether the man wbq 
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thus acts, does not even deserve more credit than he who origi- 
nates the sjjrstem. But the agricultural improvement is entirely 
our* authors own; and we sympathize with the enthusiasm 
with which he describes it. Cold and soul-less criticf, who have 
never done any goodthemselves, will charge our author with 
egotism and self-glormcation ; but no one, who knows the feel- 
ings of the man who has been enabled to do any good, will 
take up with such a censure. We cannot follow our author 
througn the details of his operation. They are very interesting, 
even* tp those who have no special connexion with agricultural 
affairs ; and will be invaluable to all, who may at any future 
period have occasion to conduct similar operations. The great 
desideratum was »*system of water-works, which should make 
cultivatipn possible. Till a few years ago the cultivation was 
80 difficult, and the result so precarious, tnat the people cared 
not for the ownership* of the land. Butf»now oy means of 
, tanks, wells, and embankments, a large tract of codntry has 
been reclaimed from jungle, and a large population has been con- 
verted from professional robbers into industrious farmers. This 
has been effected by the people themselves, stimulcfted by a 
judicious system of Government advances. We repeat that 
the whole details of this experiment, from its beginning to its 
result, are in the highest degree interesting; and it is only 
because we could not but do injustice to them by such 
an abridgment of them as alone our space would admit of, 
that we do n8t attempt any account of them. If a blessing 
is attached to the making of two blades of grass to spring up 
where only one sprang up before, surely all future generations 
of the Mairs will venerate and bless the name of Colonel 
Dixon, who is — in the expressive idiom of the land in which wo 
sojourn — emphatically the Kartd of their country. 

We shall not enter into the financial results of those opera- 
tions ; but shall content ourselves with stating, in the words 
of our author, that “ during the last eleven years, the sums 
‘ expended on works of irrigation amount to 2,41,112 Rs. 

‘ 7 As, 11| Pie; while, during that period, the excess ol 
‘ revenue beyond the Jumma ot the first year of the present 
‘ incumbent’s superintendence in 1835-36, is 6,41,234 Rs. 

* 5 As, ei Pie, After reimbursing ourselves for the outlay 
‘ on public works, there is a surplus given of 4,00,121 Rs. 13 

* As, 6} Pie. This large amount is our gain in a pecuniary 
’ point of view. As far as affects the moral, improvement of 
‘ the people, the advantages are beyond calculation.” 

We have called. Cplonel Dixon the maker ” of the country 
of Mairwara, and although we have high authority for placing 
, the maker of a country infinitely abbve the nfaker of a town, 
it ip well to state that he did not disdain this inferior cm- 
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ployinent. He soon found that various advantages would 
result from the establishment of a city in the midst of his 
Arcadia. And a city he determined to erect Having ob- 
tained thoc Government sanction, he invited mahajansy or 
merchants, from the neighbouring states; and his character, 
and that of the Government which he represented, were now 
so well established, that the invitation was frankly a/jcejited. 
The town was regularly planned out Houses were built 
with stones and lime (abundance of which was found in the 
district), and roofed with slabs of gneiss. In the course ‘of u 
very few months the town was built, and occupied by a busy 
population. Nor was it built in a straggling or “ miscellpe- 
ous” manner. Every house was set down vtccording to order, 
and the city of Nya Naggar will stand the test of comparison 
with any city in the world for neatness and taste. It has ot 
course no fine buildiags — no palace — no cathedral— *no univer- 
sity — no theatres — no galleries, — no monumental columns;— ^ 
but it has broad clean streets; it has well-placed and well- 
built houses; if it has no palace, it has no gin-palaces— il' 
it has no cathedral, it has no gamhling-liouscs — if it ha.-' 
no university, it has no brothels. The poet, in describing the 
golden age, tells us that in those days 

Noiiduin priccipitcs^ cingeliaiit op[ii(la fosstfp. 

Wo will not stop to enquire whether this means that tlion 
were no towns in those days, or that the towns exjstcd, but wciv 
not surrounded by deep ditches. Wc might introduce a very 
pretty piece of criticism on this point, but we forbear. Suilioc it 
to say that Nya Naggar, not being built on the Saturnian model, 
and being buift moreover by an Artillery officer, is surrounded, 
not indeed by a deep ditch, but by a high substantial pucka 
The reasons that induced this erection arc stilted as follows : 

“ The construction of a wall of masonry round the town 
‘ would be attended with many advantages. Its presence 
‘ would impart confidence to the residents. It would protect 
‘ the inliabitants from any sudden attack on the part of dacoits 
‘ and it would prevent the abstraction of cattle on the part 
‘ of the Mairs, or that of the Boaris, a class of hereditary 
‘ thieves, who resided in the border towns and villages, and 
‘ received protection from the chiefs by paying them onc- 
‘ fourth of their carninga All circumstances advocated tlif 
* measure,” The wall was erected at a cost of about Ku[)oc^ 
24,000. It consists of “a rampart with parapet defended hy 
‘ thirty-two massive bastions. The rampart has a breadth 
‘ six, and the bastions of twelve feet. The parapet rises in 
‘ height above the rampart seven feet, having a thickness id 
‘ from two to three feet. The curtain walls, exclusive ol. 

‘ foundation, luvvc an elevation above the tcrrc-plcin ot tin' 
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‘ country of eevcntccn feet, while the bastions arc twenty- 
< one feet in height.” It is built of stone and mud internally, 
and with stone and lime externally, and covered with a coat- 
ing of marble chunam. The work is strong, ayd is calcu- 
‘ lated to last, with common attention, through an indefinite 
‘ number of years or until, as we anticipate will be the fact, 
it be superseded by one of enlarged circuit. AVithin this 
wall there reside 1,955 families, who carr^ on various com- 
nicrcial and manufacturing operations. 

We have thus briefly sketched the main operations that 
liavc been going on in Mairwam. When so much good has 
hegi done, it might seem ungracious to allude to what has not 
lieen done. Bu^we must express our conviction that tlic 
educational department has not received that amount ofj atten- 
tion to which its importance entitles it. That so enlightened 
a man as Col. Dixon should be indifferent^ to this object is im- 
, possible ; and under his auspices, at the special reconrtncndatioii 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western Provinces, 
a beginning has been made. But when we state that the city 
of Nya Naggar only furnishes 118 scholars out of its 1,955 
families, and that these scholars are scattered over 12 schools 
—which must, therefore, of necessity, be of very inferior qua- 
lity — it will be admitted, we think, that we have good groiualH 
for entertaining the belief, that the same amount of energy has 
not l)een brought to bear upon this part of the exi)crimcnt 
that has prodficcd such noble results in the other departments. 
If we were to impute any blame to Colonel Dixon on this score, 
he might well adopt the Themistoclcan defence ; 1 ratniof. fil- 
illcj hut 1 can convert a small state into a (jrcat nf^ttou. And the 
l)lea is a good one. But although it were folly to expect that 
Colonel Dixon can do diore for an educational scheme than 
aid it by his countenance and his advice, wc are convinced that 
his work will not be complete until a vigorous effort be made 
for the introduction of such a scheme on an adc<|uate scale, 
and under the superintendence of a man ciipable of doing justici; 
to the experiment. It will not do to say that the ti»ne has n(jt 
come for this. In fact the time never comes for any goo<l 
Work, until the man rises up to accomplish it; and when the 
man comes, he makes the time for his own purpose. I he time 
hud just as little come for cultivating the fields of Mairwara, as 
it had come for cultivating the minds of the cultivators. Had 
Colonel Dixon waited until the time came, h(;wmuld have wait- 
ed for ever. Now is the time, the proper time for every good 
work. Even if wq were to admit, wdiich wc by no means do, 
that the time had not come a few years ago, we must maintain 
, that now at least the period has arrived, when*a Nigorous effort 
could not fail to be crowned w/th success. 
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Without entering upon the much- agitated question as to the 
duty of the Government to instruct their subjects in the 
doctrines and principles of true religjpn, we must be allowed to 
express oui; conviction, that, amongst a people whose own 
religion sits so lightly upon them as that of the Mairs evidently 
sits on them, there could be no reasonalble objection to the 
introduction of a Christian system of education, similar to that 
which obtains in the lower class of Missionary schools in this 
country; and that* this is the system most suited to the wants 
and the circumstances of the people. If such a system ^ere 
introduced, under the direction of a man of good sense and 
tireless zeal — an educational Colonel Dixon — we are persuaded 
that in a very short time these mountain -glens would parti- 
cipate .in a still richer blessing than that which has^ already 
lighted upon them. Even the operations of agriculture would 
then be carried on wkh double alacrity, for they would be car- 
ried on bj^ men of expanded minds and humanized hearts. , 

And now, in bringing this imperfect notice of a very interest- 
ing book to a close, we must express our gratification at the 
results of the operations detailed in it. The Government oF 
the East India Company has many faults ; but it has in it 
capabilities of producing great good to those whom Providence 
has subjected to its sway. Fully are we persuaded that^ it 
has been a great blessing to the Mairs — and, although not so 
visibly, yet not less really, to the people of this country gener- 
ally — that they have been subjected to British rule, and brought 
under the influence of British sentiments, and led on in the path 
of improvement by British example. In proportion as this rule 
is administered with justice, and these sentiments are dififused 
with liberality, and this example is attractively set before the 
people, our connexion with the people of India will be a bless- 
ing to them and to ourselves. 

One word more, and we have done. And that word shall 
be, we will not say in compliment to, but in well-merited com- 
mendation of, that distinguished body of men to whom Colonel 
Dixon belongs. It is a great fact that our Indian army is ever 
ready to ‘supply men capable of carrying out every good mea- 
sure that is ever projected. It seems as if it had within itself 
unlimited resources, a fund of undiscovered talent, which only 
requires a fair field in order to its development It were not 
just to Colonel Dixon to suppose that he is no more than an 
avemge specimen of the Indian officers ; but it were not just 
to the array to withhold the fact, that multitudes have been 
drawn from the ranks of that army and put into positions ol 
great difficulty, and that they have almost invariably carried 
out the measures entrusted to their execution in such a way . 
as fully to justify the wisdom of theilr selection. 
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Art. ^.--Wanderings of a Pilgrim in search of the Jh'c- 
iuresque^ during four-and-twentg gears in the East, with 
Revdatims of Life in the Zenana. By Fanny P^vrks. Illus- 
trated until sketches from nature. 2 vols., large 8ro. Lon- 
don. Pelham Richardson. 1850. 

Mrs. Fanny Parks has written a very charming work on 
India. She is not one of those, who can travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and find all barren.” Her journal extends over 
the long period of twenty-four years, and her travels very 
rarely deviate from the beaten track ; yet the liveliness and 
freshness of the narrative are kept up to the last page ; and 
after reading her two ponderous volumes, without shipping 
or any other compromise with our conscience, our relisli re- 
mains unabated, and we are quite ready t«iienter upon a couple 
, of volumes more. For, in the first place, it is a v6ry pretty 
hook ; and where is the critic, who has not an amiable weakness 
for a luxurious type, a broad margin, sketches iaithful to nature, 
or rich with gorgeous colouring, and covers flaming with scarlet 
and gold? But it is not merely a pretty book to grace the 
drawing-room or the boudoir, and to have its pages turned over 
by idle gentlemen or idler ladies, when they arc at a loss for 
any thing better to do. Mrs. Parks is a very clever, and a 
very eccentric (^and we have no doubt a very pretty) lady ; 
and her entertaining pages call up before one the scenes or the 
people she describes, with all the truth and fidelity of the 
Daguerreotype. Much of her book too, even to Indian read- 
ers, is as novel as it is life-like; and gives u#* glimpses into 
the highest classes of native female society, and into scenes 
for the most part strictly tabooed to the foot of the European. 
We have need therefore for “ robur et oes triplex circa pec- 
tus,” when we commence by finding fault — ^gravc fault, and 
not slightly to be passed over — with this very lively and 
entertaining work. 

The journal of Mrs, Parks has many points of rcscnihlancc 
with the famous letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; 
and we cannot help fancying that our ‘‘ fair lady was not 
altogether unaware of the fact, and has ingrafted upon her 
own, not a few of the more objectionable eccentricities of her 
witty, but not over-strait-laced, predecessor. Mrs. Parks, 
however, is neither a wit, nor a genius: hen descriptions are 
truth itself ; but, when she steps out ot her own natural and 
better self for the poor affectation of displaying her familiarity 
with the proverbs and superstitions of the natives, or of 
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repeating stories that other women would shrink from, her levity 
becomes profane, and her Amazonian tone coarse and indelicate. 
We would be fully justified in using harsher words than the*so : 
but we write these even with regret and reluctance. 

The book commences with a touching and beautiful dedica- 
tion to the memory of her mother; whicn is immediately fol- 
lowed by an invocation to the Hindu idol, Ganesha, in the 
worst possible taste, and in a style that owes all its humour to 
its singularity. She affects a partiality for Krishna, and makes 
frequent allusions to the filthy stories of Radha and 'the 
Gopis; she boasts of saluting the Hindu gods in their tem- 
ples to the great admiration of the Brahmans; and has jicc 
and flowers offered to an idol in her own boaiT It is a very poor 
excuse* that no harm was intended — that it was donq out of 
good nature, and recorded from a little of the ordinary vanity of 
author-ship. Idol-^¥^(r8hip is a foul an(f hateful thing, and the 
curse and^bane of this country ; and no Christian — and a lady , 
least of all — has any more right to amuse himself or herself with 
playing at idolatry, than with playing at theft, or drunkenness, 
or murdei*, or any other deadly sin. 

The flippancy and levity, also, with which she refers to her 
own faith, savour more of the cock-pit than the boudoir, and 
will, we trust, be all expunged from a second edition. 

The most difficult part of our task yet remains, and we 
scarcely know how to set about it. Honesty, however, is the 
best policy ; so we shall sneak plainly and give our reasons 
for so doing. The “ Wanuerings” are better adapted than any 
book we know to be a hand-book for this side of India. They 
are singularl/ attractive and elegant in appearance ; and, 
being written by a lady of acknowledged ability, and of name 
and standing in society, there is no^ oook more likely to be 
selected ns a gift for a sister, or a wife, or a daughter, or 
any other female friend or relative, on her first arrival in this 
country. Truth compels us to say, that, in its present state, 
and until it shall have passed through the hands of some judi- 
cious Dowdier, it is altogether unfit for such a purpose. Slie 
tells us of certain Hindustani songs, fortunately all but unin- 
telligible to herself, which made the native gentleman, beside 
whom she was seated, look “ very red in the face ;” and, there are 
stories, dialogues, and allusions in her own book, covered by 
no disffuise, but in plain broad English, which would make any 
Englisn gentleman — even her friend of the 16th Lancers — look 
“ very red in the face,” were he to be compelled to read them 
aloud in his own family circle. The “ pilgrim” has lived so long 
away from her own land, Jhat she appears to have forgotten the 
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dignity and delicacy of a woman in any gi-adc of respectaMc 
l-ln^liah Society ; for we cannot suppose that the kind of noto- 
riety, won by such coarse and questionable expedients, eould 
have any charm for a mind so gifted and accomplisl^ed. 

In future editions^ (and there are likely to be many), wo 
trust to see every thing undeniably indecent or profino 
carefully expunged from the work; and we shall then have no 
hesitation in recommending it as the most pleasant, truthful, an<l 
delightfully gossiping book, that has ever been written about 
Indin. 

Having thus discharged ourselves of a very painful and dis- 
agreeable duty, we proceed, without further comment, to gra- 
til’y our readers a few of the lady’s pcn-and-iiik sketches 
!Ui(l revektions. It was a happy idea to bring out her .work, 
as it was written, in the form of a journal. No other vehicle 
would have been so suitable to the light liTid sketchy touch of 
, the “ pilgrim and no other arrangement would havd given so 
much of life, freshness, and never-ending variety. 

VVe begin witli a page or two from the more common-place 
details of her journal, as a specimen of the lively,* dashing, 
discursive staple of the book. The year is 1830 ; — 

2 nd.—K friend just returned from the hills, brought down with him somo 
firty Cashmoro goats ; tho shawl goats, such os arc found in tho hills they 
(liotory fast on quitting tho cold regions; ho has lost all but throe fomnlos, 
wlik'h he lias given to mo ; they will scarcely livo in this biiruing 
t'awnporo. • 

Ueport says the Governor General has put off his journey for a mnntli 
longer; it is sujiposed ho will, if possible, avoid this largo military station , 
the soldiers are in so discontented a state, ho may porclianco receive a bullet 
on parade. The Privates hero have several times atteniptod tho lives of 
their officers, by shooting and cutting them down, soiimimos upon the 
slightest cause of complaint, e^id often without having any to provoke such 
conduct. 

Uh.~] have just returned from calling on a friend of mine, and ovoihcanl 
the remarks of a gentleman, who was speaking of her to anotlior; they 
amused me ; 

“ Ileally that is a noble creature, she has a nock like an Arab, her bead 

80 well set on !” 

Buffaloes from Cawnporo swim off in tho early morning in herds to the 
i»ank in the centre of the river, where they food ; they return in tho evening 
of their own accord. The other ovoning I thought a shoal of norpoisoa 
were beneath the verandah— hut tliey wore biiffiiloes trying to rind a land 
mg.place ; they swim so deeply, their black beads are only partly visible, 
and at a little distance they may easily be mistaken for pornoisos. 

Sometimes I see a native drive his cow into tho river ; when ho wishes to 
cross it, be takes hold of the animal by tho tail, anj holding on, easily 
crosses over with her; sometimes be aids the cow by using one hand in 
swimming. 

“ What is that going down the river?” exclaimed a gentleman On ap- 
piling a telescope, we found fifty or sixty buffaloes all in a heap were 

0 I 
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coming down with tho stream, whilst ten natives swimming with them 
kept thrashing them With long bambus to make them exert themselves, 
and keep all together . tho natives shouting and urging on the animals, ^nd 
tho buffaloes bellowing, at every blow they received. At what a rate they 
come down ! the stream Hows with such rapidity during the rains ! This 
IS the first titno 1 have seen such a largo herd driven in this curious 
fashion. 

Methodism is gaining ground very fast in Cawnpore; young ladies some- 
times profess to believe it highly incorrect to go to balls, plays, races, or (d 
any party wliere it is possible there may bo a quadrille. A number of the 
officers also profess these opinions, and set themselves up as New Lights. 

was remarking to an officer to-day, I thought it very unlikely nuy 
one would attempt the life of tho Governor-General. He replied, “ The danger 
IS to 1)0 feaiod from the discharged sipahis, who are in a most turlnihut 
and discontented state. Squadrons of them are gone over to Runjit Si^igh, 
who IS most hap|)y to roceivo woll-diBciplined troops-iV.o his service.” 

I have just learned how to tell the ago of a stud-bred horse. All stnj 
lioi^'CS hro niHtked on tho think, when they are one year old,* with the 
first letter of the -ntud and the last figure of the year Our. little niaie, 
l.aclihini, 13 maiked Iv 0,«thcreforo she was foaled at Kharuntadee in It^O 
and murked lu making her age now eleven years ^ 

Tlic Oovenior*Gcncral, here alluded to, was Lord William 
Bcntinck, then in the very zenitli, or rather in the very nadir, 
of unpopularity ; but he managed to live it down ; and, what- 
ever may have been the feelings of the army towards him, 
no British ruler has higher claims on the gratitude and afi’ec- 
tion of the natives of Hindustan. They have reason to 
venerate his memory for many things ; and for one — not 7ho 
least —that such scenes, as the following, will never be witnessed 
again : — 

Till-: SDTTKE. 

A rich huniya, a corn cliandler, whoso house was near the gate of om 
grounds, departodrtUiis life Ho was a Hindu On (he 7tli of Novcmbei, 
the natives in tho hn/.ar wore making a great noise with their tom-toms 
di'uins, and other discordant musical instruments, rejoicing (hat his widow 
had detoi mined to perform siitli, t c to Imin on liis fiiiioral pile. 

'J'lte niagistrato sent for the woman, used evciy argument to dissuaiie 
her, and offered her money Her only answer was, dashing her head on the 
floor, and saying, “ If yon will not let mo bnru with rny husband, I will 
hang myself in your com t of justice.” ThoShastras say, “ Tlioprayeia nml 
improcatious of a sutti are never uttered m vain ; the great gods them- 
selves cannot Imten to them unmoved ’ 

If a widow touch either food or water from the tune her husband expires 
until blio ascend the pile, she cannot, by Hindu law, be burned with tim 
body ; tlieielore tho magistrate kept the corpse foit\j-ehjht hours, in the hope 
that hunger would compel the woman to cat Gimids were set over hei, 
hut she never touched any thing Wy husband accompanied the magistmto 
to see the sutti : about 5,000 people were collected together on the banks 
of the Ganges: tho pile was then built, and Uie putrid body placed upon it ; 
the magistrate stationed guards to prevent the people from approaching it 
After having bathed in the river, the widow lighted a brand, walking 
jfouud the pile, set it on fire, and then mounted cheerfully; the flame caugbt 
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and blazed np instantly ; she sat down, placinff tlio head of tlio corpse on 
lier lap, and repeated several times the usual form, “ Ram Ram, siitti . 
Uiihi. Kaui, siitti t. e. “God, God, I am chaste.” 

As the wind drove the fierce fire upon her, she shook her arms and limbs 
as if in af^ony : at length she started up and approached the ^do to escape 

A Hindu, one of the police, who had been placed near the pile to see 
i.ho had fair play and slrould not bo burned by force, raised his sword to 
stiiko her; and the poor wretch slirank back into the tlames The magistrate 
seized and coniinitted him to prison Tlie woman again approached the side 
ot tlie blazing pile, sprang fairly out, and ran into Jlie Ganges, which was 
within a few yards. When the crowd and the brothers of the dead man saw 
thH,*they called out, “ Cut her down, knock her on tlie head witli a bambii , 
tie her hands and feet, and throw her in again and rushed down to e.xe- 
nito their murderous intentions, when thogontlemeu and the police drove 
llidn back. 

The woman drai?fe''8ome water, and, having extinguished the fire on her 
led giuinent, said she would mount the pile again and bo hurned ^ 

The magistrate placed his hand on her slioulder (which rendorod her 
iiiipuie), and said, “ By /our own law, having once quitted the pile you 
ciiuiiot ascend again , 1 forbid it You are now nV out cast from the llin 
dti!', but 1 will take charge of you, tho Company will protect Jou, and you 
never want food or clothing." 

lie then sent her, in a palanquin, under a guard, to tlio hospital Tho 
ciowd made way, shrinking fioiii her witli signs of horror, l^ul retuincd 
peaceably to their homes, the Hindus annoyed at her escape, and tlio Miis 
Hillmans saying, “ It was better tliat she should escape , hut it was a pity 
wo should have lost tho tamaska (amusement) of seeing her burnt to 
lioutli." 

ilad not tlic magistrate and the English gentlemen been picsciit, tim 
ilmdus would liave cut lior down when she attempted to <)uit the lire, oi 
had she leapt oj^t, would have tlirown her in ogam, nnd Itavo said, “ She 
peiroimod siitti of het own accotd, how could we make hci '* it was the 
'Mil of God.” Ah a Bjiccimeii of their religion, tho woman said, "I 
have tiansmigratod six times, and have been burned six times wilh six 
dill'eicnt liusliauds , if I do not burn the seventh tim(J| it will piovo iin- 
I'lcky for me “ What good will burning do you ” Udked a by stiiiidM 
^iio replied, “Thoivonien of my husband's family have all bccu nultis 
"hy should I hriiig disgrace upon them I shall go to liea\cii, and alter 
"(lids le appear oil oaith, and uo niiiiued to a very lich man She was 
about twenty or tvventy-live yeais of ago, and possessed of some piopcity, 
Icr the sake of which her relatives wished to put her out of t)io world. 

H every sutti were conducted in tins way, very few would take jiinco m 
India. Tho woman was not much hurned, with the exception of some 
parts on her arms and legs Had she performed sutti, they would have 
raised a little cenotaph, or a mound of earth by the side o( tho river uml 
every Hindu, who passed tlie place rctiirnmg from bathing, woiih have 
made salaam to it , a higli honour to tho family ' Wliilo wo were in Calcuttii, 
Jiiany buttis took place, but ns they were generally on tho other Hide ot 
the river, wo only hoard of them after they ha.l occurred Jlcre tho peoplo 
passed in procession, flogs Hying, and diunis beating, clone by nui door I 
them from the verandah . tho widow, dressed in a red garment, was walk 
mg in tho midst, My scivants all ran to mo. hcggn/g to he allowed to go 
and see the tamasha (fun. spoil;, and having obtained pernnsHion, t bey all 
f'larted olTexceiTono rrjan who was |.ulling the piinkha, and he looked great 
b’ ve.xcd at being obliged to icinain Ihc nahib said, the woman appcaicti 
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so jtert’cctly ilttfeiiiiiued, lio did not think she would liave quitted tlio fuo 
Jlavai(? |ierlbrmed eutti accoiding to her own account six times hcfoic, 
Olio would have thought from her miraculous incombustibility, sho haii he 
come asbestos, only purified and not consumed by fire. 1 was glad tho pooi 
cicature was not murdered , but siio will bo an out cast , no Hindu will cat 
with her, oiitdV her house, or give her assistance; and, when sho appenrh, 
they will point at her and give her abuse. Her<ewn, and her hushuud’b 
lamily would lose caste if they were to speak to her . but. as an example, u 
will pievcnt a number of women from becoming snttis, and do infiniUi 
good foiliiuately, ‘.he has no children. And these are the people called in 
Kui’upo tho mild infiUonsivo Hindus !” 

Tho woman was mistress of a good liousc and about HOD nipoess thu 
hiothers of her deceased husband would, after her destruction, liuvc iuhci 
lied the property. 

Thankful that thia is the record of a haijiiii’ouy tjupcrstitlon, 
which has received it.s death-hlow, we turn from it with relief 
to accMinKUiy tlic lively lady to the fair at Allahalnid. Here 
is a list of Indian articles, that might ho tran.^ferred with great 
advantage to the ilhnftrated eataloguo of the “ Crystal Halace’ 
IC.xhibition : — 

niK ollKAr I \1U AT U MHAMin 

|H;h'h ,Ain “-The huia inela iit I’laju, oi the gicat fiiii at .Hluliiihad, is in' 1*1 
nnniially mi Ihe sands of tho (ianges below tho iiiiiipail'i of the Fort, es 
lending liom the MiihiaUa Huiid to tho extiemo )a)ml ol llio saeroil inriciioii 
of tho I'lvcis The booths eMoud tlie whole di“>taiu’e, eoui)Mis('d ot lotui 
walls, ooveicd willi uiuls, m thalrhrd This tan lasts jihoiit two iii(>i]th.s, ami 
altiacts moK'liauts lioiii all pints ol India, —(’ulculla, Delhi, l.iieknow, -h) 
poic, i^c Way good dinmoiuhs, pi-ails, canal, t-Iiawls, cloth, woollens, 
('hiiiii I'uis, Ac, fuo to ho piiichascd Numerous booties clmplay hiass 
and copper vcssoIh, glutei iiig iii tho sun, with many hia/on idols, ollicm 
aio lillod with Heuarcs to)s lor cluhlreii Hows and aiiovvs aio dibidaycd , 
also native caps iimdo of suhle, tho eiowus of ulneh are ol the iiciiebt 
gohl and silver embroidery 

The pearl merchants oiler long stiiiigs of largo jtcarls foi sale, amongst 
which some few are fine, round, and of a good colour '1 ho native.'^ vuliio 
si/e, hut aio not very paiticuhir as to eoloVu , they do not earrs (o have 
them peifoelly round, aud do not object to an unevt ii suifaeo Tliey will 
allow a puichasor to select tho best at pleasuio Irom long sliings. 

Tho deep red coral is valued by tha nalues mueli nime Ihau tho pink 
] bought some very fine pink cojal at the fair; the beads weio immense, 
tho price of the largest, eleven rupees per tola , i. r. eleven rupees for ono 
rupee weight of coral. The smallest, six or lour rupees per tola, it was 
ictiuiikahly lino Eomc years afterwards, the liiija IJai, a Mahiatta lady, 
a fiieiid ol mine, called on me, she observed tho long string of fine pink 
coral around my neck, and said, “ I am ustonislied a Mom '^ahiba should 
wear coral , wo only docoralo oui horses with it, that is pink coral, tho 
toloiir 18 not good ; look at my hoi so ’’ I wont to tho verandah , her horse 
was adorned with a necklace of lino deep icd coial She was quite right, 
and 1 made over niiiio to my grey steed. 

Some of the nretticsl llimgs sold at the iiiela arc the tikas, an ornament 
for (ho forehead for native women 'Hie tika is of dillerent 6i7C8 and pat- 
terns. in gohl and silver for I ho vvtalthy, tinsel fui Uio poorer classes, and 
ol VHiioub bliapes. The picUiet>t aic of tiher, a* little hollow cup like 
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II di'W drop cut m halves ; the ornamont is stuck with an adiicsivo mix 
turo ou the forehead, just in the centre between the eyebrows. Some likua 
nie‘hu>'or, rosombliug thoferronwre worn by European ladies. 

Tlie Allahabad hukaks are famous for thoir imitation in glass of precious 
atones I purchased a number of native ornaments in imitaWon of thejow- 
rllcry worn by native ladies, which were remarkably well made, and cost 
only a few rupooa. I al^o bought strings of mock pcails brought from 
I'hma, that are scarcely to bo distiuguished from ical pearls, either in co 
lour or weight. 

The toys the rich natives givo their children, cou'dsting of imitnlions of 
.ill sorts of animals, are remarkably pretty, they are made in silver, and 
enainellod , others are made of ivory very beautifully curved ; and for tlu' 
poorer classes they are of pewter, moulded into the most marvellous shapes. 

^Vom the motley throng, that Hocked to tlie holy hilr, w(>* 
M'loct a portrait, the fiiithrulnct^s of which (not without a touch 
of the characteristic liandling of the artist) will he recognized 
liy every Indian reader: — 

RRI.10I0C8 MENDICANTS* * 

• 

Thc’ most icmarkahl (3 jicoplo at this mcla are the religious mondieanls 
they iissemhlo by hundreds, and live within cnelosure.s fenced off’ hy slicks, 
ji little distiiiico from the hootlis Those people aio tho monks of the East , 
thi'io are two ordeis of them , the Gosains, or followers of Shwii, and llio 
llyuigies, disciples of Vishnu, Any Maliomcdan inay hocomo a fakir, 
and a Hindu ol any caste, a religious mendicant The aslics of cow dung 
111*' considered purifying these people are often ruhhcil over from heail 
to toot with an iislien mixture, and have a strungn dirty wliite, or riilluu 
hliii' appciirnnco (Janges mud, cow dnng, and ashes of cow dung, foim, 1 
hdnne, tho delectable mi.xturo 

The sectaiiul quarks, or symbols, arc painted on their faces accoiding to 
tljcir caste, with a red, yellow, white, or hrown pigment, also on then 
I'lensts ami aims Their oniv covering is a bit of tag passed between tho 
ligs and tied round tlie waist by a cord or rope 

One man whom I saw this day at tho mela was rcmaijtahly pictuiesi]ue. 
and attracted my admiration. Ho was a religious mendieant, a disciplo of 
Shivii In stature ho was sho^t, and dreadfully lean, almost a skeh ton. 
His long Idack hair, matted with cow dung, was twisted like a tiirhan loiiml 
Ills head,- a lilthy jiitii’t On Ins foiehead three hnri/ontal lines weio 
(li awn with ashes, and a circlet beneath them marked in red nnnili'r~~h\n 
seelarial mark. If possible, they ol#in tho ashes from tho health, on uhidi 
a conseciuled fire has heoii lighted Ills left arm he had held erect so Jong, 
that the skm and Mesh had withered, ond clung round tlio Ixuich most 
Inghtfully ; tho nails of tho hand, which bad been kept irnmovealdy cjoneh 
ed. had pierced tlirougli the palm, and grew out at the l»nek of the humi 
like the long claws of a bird of prey llis horrible and skeleton like arm 
was oucirclcd by a twisted slick, the stem, perhaos, of a thick creeper, tho 
ond of which was cut into the shape of thc head of tho cohra dc cajiella, 
with its hood displayed, and the twisted wilhy looked like tlie body of llio 
leptilo wreathed around his horrible arm. Ills only garment, tho skin of a 
tiger, thrown over Ins shoulders, and a I>it of rag uud rope at Ins waist. 
Ho was of a dirty white or dirty ashen colour from mmf and paint , iierhaos 

III imilutiou of 8 hnu, wh'», w'hen ho appeared on caith as a naked mcnUi 


* Biai'bjl lotk*-. 
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runl of an usliy roloui, was lecognizeil as Miiliadeo, tho great god Tin-, 
mail was consukred a very holy person Ills right hand contained nr 
• infity gourd and a small rosary, and tv\'o long rosaries were around* Ins 
iiLH-k of the rough beads called mumhasi. His flag hung from the top of a 
hambu, 8tucl{*iu the ground by the side of a trident, the symbol of Ins 
c/isto, to which hung a sort of drum used by die mendicants. A \ery 
small and most beaulifully formed little gyni (a awarf cow) was witli the 
man She was decorated with crimson cloth, embroidered with cowiio 
fabolls, aud a plume of peacock’s feutheis, as a jika, rose from the top of 
her head. A brass b<<5l was on her neck, and around her legs were anklets 
of the same metal Nnmbors of fakiiscorno to tbe sacied junction, each 
leading one of these little dwarf cows decorated with shells, cowries, cflloiir 
ed worsted tassels, peacock’s feathers, aud hells. Some are very small . 
about the size of a largo Kuropean sheep, very tat and sleek, and arc con 
bidered so sacred that they will not sell tliem. .. * 

Acts of severity towards the body, practised by religious mendicants, me 
not dofto as penances for sin, but as works of extraoidinary merit, proiiiiv 
uig largo rewards in the future state The Hyragi is not a penitent, but 
a proud ascetic. Thesf ipeople bear tlic charilcter of being ’tliieves and 
rascals « 

Altbougli the Hindus keep their women purda niHhun, that is, veiled and • 
socludt d bebind the cuitiun, dm fnkiis have the piivilege of entering an\ 
bouse llioy please, and oven of going into (he zcnaiia ; and so great is tlnii 
inibieiico over the natives, tliat if a religious mendicant enter a Imbitation. 
leaving bis slippers at the door, the husband may not enter liis own lions' 
Tliev have the character of being great libci tines 

Wc sluill now clian^c tlio soctiC to Lucknow, and have a 
peep ut tlie barbaric” .shows, nslolcnt of tbe Coliseum ami 
the ('lesars, wliicb the Kinjr of Omlc exhibited for the cnter» 
(ainment of Lord and Lady William Bentinck ip 1831. Our 
“ Jlajr enjoy. s the scene, and es[)ecially tlie scamper of the 
erowd from the charge of the rhinoceros. “ This,” she say^, 

“ was boautifu[:” — 

WILD BE\PT iioiirs. 

'I’lie river Oumti runs m front of tlio v^randab , and on die opposite 
side weio collected a number of elephants paired for the comhiit I h*’ 
animals exhibited at first no inclination to fight, although uiged on by 
their respective maliawats, and w'o ^gan to imngiue tliis nati\c spoil 
would prove a failure. 

At length Iw'o clephanN, equally matched, were guided by the mahawnt'' 
on their backs to some distance from each other, and a female elephant 
HIM placed midway. As soon as the elephants turned and saw the 
foiualo they became angiy, and set otf at a long swinging trot to meet 
e icli other ; they attacked with their long tusks, and apjieared to he plc^> 
lUg against each other with all then might One elephant cauglit the 
h g of the other in his trunk, aud strove to throw his adversaiy or break Iih 
lore leg But the most dangerous pari appeared to ho when they sci/cd 
one another by their long trunks and interlaced diem ; then the combat 
began in good earnest When they grow very fioice, and ihoie was dangci 
of their in|iiiing themselves, fireworks wore* thrown in their faces, which 
alar^ned aud separated them, aud small rockets wero also let olF for that 
put pose * 
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Tlio situation of a nialiawat (luting the fight is one of danger, The 
j ear before, the shock of tlto eomhat having thrown the inahawat to the 
ground, the elephant opposed to him took a step to one side, and, putting 
Ins great foot upon him, quiellv crushed the man to deatli ' 

Soinetiinea tlie elephant will put up his trunk to seize his opponent’s 
inahawat, and pull him otf . skill and activity are reqiiitite'to avoid tlio 
danger. » 

I’he second pair of elephants that were hronght in front of the veiandah 
Imtig back, as if unwilling to light, for some timo ; sevcial natives, both 
on lioi’seback and on foot, touched them up every now and then with long 
hpears to rouse their anger. One of the elcpluints wks a long time ere lie 
coiihi bo induced to combat— but, when once excited, lie fought bravely . 
he was a powerful animal, too much for his adversary— for, having placeci 
liib tusks against tlio Hank of his opponent, he drove Imn before him step- 
hvbtop across the plain to tlieedge of the river, and fairly rolled him over 
into the Gumti 8(^ic<t^mc8 a defeated elephant will take to tiio water, 
and his adversary will puisuo^him aeioss the river. 

Tho ammals are rendered furious by giving them lialls to cat made of 
llio wax of .the human ear.wliich tho barbers collect for that purpose* 

Tho hair on the tail of an elephant is reekrUifid of such impoitanco, 
iliat the price of tlie nnunal rises or falls according to tho (|^lanllfy ami 
icMigth of tlic liair on the tail. It is sometimes made into bracelets for 
I'uiglish ladies. 

A great inimlier of elephants fought iii pairs dining tho moaning, Imt, 
to liave a good view of the eomhat, one ought to be on tho plain on tho 
Ollier side tho river, nearer to tho eoiiilmtonis , the verandah from winch 
we viewed tho scene is rather too distant 
When the elephant-fights were over, two rhinoceroses wor(i brought hefoio 
ns. nnd an amusing fight took place between them ; tliey fought like pigs 
The plain was covered by natives m thousands, on foot or on liorsehack 
Wlien the rhinoceroses giew fierce, they charged tlio eiowd, and it was beau- 
lihiltosee the nftiss of jicoplo (lying befuro them ’ 

On tho Gumti, in front of tiio verandah, a large pleasure boat helongnig 
to His. Majesty was sailing up and down . the boat was made in tho bluijie of 
a fish, and tho golden scales glittered in the sun 

J'lio scone was picturesque, auniialeil, and full of novelty 
In an inclosed couit, the walls of which we oveilooktsl, seven or tight 
fine w’ild butfaloes weio confuted . two tigers, one hyena, ami llacc hems 
were turned loose upon them I exju'ctcd to see tho tigers spnng upon tiu' 
butfaloes, instead of winch they slunk round and round the walls of tho 
court, apparently only anxious to cs^ipe '1 ho tigers hud not a fair chinico, 
und were sadly injuied, being tin own into the an by the hull'aloes, ami weio 
leceived again, when falling, on their enormous horns The hnfiiiloes 
attacked them three or four together, advancing in lino wifli their htuds to 
tho ground, I ohscncd that wlnn the biilfHloes came u]i to the tiger, who 
was generally lying on tho ground, and nreboiited then horns close to him--- 
if the animal raised his paw ami blrnck one of them, he was tossed in a 
moment; if fie remanicd <jniet, they somelnnes Ktioutcd with out molest 
nig liiin 

The bears fought well, hut in a most langhahle sf\lo The bcejin was a 
ciuel one, ami I was glad when it was <)\er. None ol the innmuls, how 
Rier, were killed. 

A fight w'us to have taken place between a country horse and two 
itgers, but l.ady William Hentnick broke up the mirly and leliicd. 1 was 
itixious to see tho anima’l, he is such a vicious hcabl , tlie other day he 
killed two tigers that were turned loose upon, him 
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Coinlats also took place between rams: the creatures attacked c;ul, 
other fiercely—tho jar "and the noise was surprising as head met head m 
full tilt. Well might they be called battering rams ! « 

One (lay the lady got among the slave girls of Colonel 
Gardner’s Zhndna, and amused herself by playing a llinduHtauI 
air to them on the sitavt while they were rft (linner. Up started 
the girls, merry, fat and happy, “ with their food in their hands 
and their mouths full,” and set to dancing with all their might. 
“ "I'licy eat custards, rice, and milk, and more fluid focnl with 
* their hand, sucking the fingers to clean them, and afterwards 
‘ wipe them dry with a chapati.” Sub-division of labour 
carried to an extent among them so truly oriental” as to lcri\(' 
far behind our rude European notions oL luxury. Did twer 
any of, our readers hear of — 

MULLING TIIF, EYEimOWS? 

A pretty slave girl war^iitting by my bedside ; I hold out my hand jiml 
desired her to shampoo it : tho girl’s coiintenanco became clouded, and slic 
did not oiler to do It— her name was 'Tara (the Star) “ Why do you imr 
mull my liand, 'J’era, ?” said 1. “ Oh,” she rojdicd, “ f never niiill (lir 
hand; tlio otlier girls do that ; I only mull the Colonel Sahib’s cye-biow^ 

1 can take the pain from them, when ho is ill that is my duty. I will nut 
ahainpoo the hand” I laughed at her description of tho W()ik tliat loll i< 
her lot as n slave, and said, “ Well, 'Tara, mull iny eye brows ; my In iid 
aches ; " with tho greatest good liumour sho complied, aud certainly elmiin 
ed away the pain. It is tho great luxury of tho Kast 

liut the fair pilgrim was not always so condescending ; nii l 
she amused herself occasionally after a dilferent fksliion. llei e 
is an instam^c. 8hc was in a boat on tlie river o/o/o, and ^lu‘ 
wished to have some htmasha (fun): — 

lUW TUB LADY A8TON1BHKI) THE NATIVES. 

'riio otlier day I was on dock in a green velvet travelling cap, witli mi 
Indian sliawbpnton after tho fashion of the men, amusing inysell wiih 
tiring with a pellet-bow at some cotton boats passant for tamaslia Sonic 
natives camo on board to make salaam, and looked much snrprisc-d at see 
ing a ghiilel (a pellet-bow) in feminine hands. 'I’ho cotton boats would 
not get out of the way, therefore I pcltoiftho manjhis, (masters, or steersmen) 
of the vessels, to hasten tho movements of the great iinwuddy lubhcilv 
craft Of whom can I talk but of myself in this my solitude on the 
.Iiimna-ji ? 

The lady’s activity is prodigious; it is portentous. She doo-^ 
every thing, and with all her heart, and well. She rides ; she 
sails; she climbs precipices; she makes designs and models for 
eabinet work and furniture; she plays on all sorts of instruments, 
visits all sorts of people, has all sorts of pets ; she takes fits of my- 
thology, botnny, entomology, confectionery nud cookery ; she has 
a passion for visiting every remarkable place ; and she gmtifies 
it, regardless of comfort or peril. If she prides herself n|K)n 
any tiling, it is upon “ dn^ssing a (^Tinel aud she dresses her- 
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self in nil kinds of out-of-the-way fashions. She seems to know 
(we are afraid to say how^ many languages — Latin among the 
jest ; and she handles, with equal skill, the pencil, the pcllct- 
bow, and the grey goose-quill. 

It is said of “ that famed wizard, Michael Scott,” that he 
once raised a spirit of such irrepressible and inexhaustible ac- 
tivity, that he could only keep him quiet at last by setting 
him to make ropes of sand.” We have oyr doubts whether 
even that task would have been too hard for the “ Haji.” She 
is never contented with a superficial knowledge of her Cynthia 
of the moment she will hunt out, and know, and tcll^ us 
all ^bout it. She takes for instance to making tables and chaivs; 
and — voila ! anofhei* Exhibition catalogue of 

# INDIAN WOODS FOR FDRNIIUBE. 


Tlio cold season is‘a busy time. Having jriicuied a quantity of teak 
titultcr and toon wood, wo ostablislicd a Board of Works in tlfo verandah, 
ronsisling of five carpenters, two sawyers, two turners, six iron-smiths, ono 
stone-cutter, and ono liarness-makcr. Most excellent and very linndsoino 
were tlio dining-tables, side board, liorso-blioe-tablo, wardrobes, Jkc., and a 
Stanhope, made by these men, from our own designs. 

The carpenters carve wood extremely well. On my return to England, I 
saw and admired a round table in a friend’s drawing room ; " Do yon not 
icmombcr," said she with surprise, "you made up lliat table yourself?’ 
On looking at it, f recognized the pedestal and cluw carved with broad 
leaves, copied from a model f made for my carpenter of Uanges mud. 

The furniture was of various kinds of wood, as follows. 

Teak sagun (Icctona graudis), or Indian oak— a fine heavy limber, iii 
colour resembling oak j strong and good wood J ho teak 1 made use of 
came from Ava, and was brought up from the salt-water lake near Calcutta ; 
good sagun was also to be purchased at Cawnporo. 

The finest is brought from Java and Ava, I saw one fhnh of Java teak, 
which, even when made un, measured five feet six inches in diainoicr It 
was the top of an oval tablo .It bears a good polisli, and is suited for ta 
hies, wardrobes and the beds of billiard-tables. In the np-eountry Ibo nsu 
al prico is one rupee per foot, when the plank is ono inch in tbicknoss ; lu 
Calcutta, the same prico when the plank is four inches in thickness. The 
aeneral size of the timber brought trom Ava is eighteen inelies in breadlli 

Sal, sanklio. or sakoo (shoroa robusta)-a heavy strong wood from the 
up country ; fit for beams of houses, wardrobes, frames, window franios. 
Kitchen-tables, &o Price, when thirty feet in length by seventeen 
inches in breadth, twenty-six rupees ; when twenty one feet m lengili hy 
twenty two in breadth, thirty-two rupees. It is sold cheap at Cawnpore m 

September and October. . , * r. r 

Sbisbam, sissu, or sesu (dalhergia sissoo)— from the up-country : fit for 
tables, chairs, carriage-wheels and bodies; very heavy, takes a yood polish, 
fine grained. Pricoreighteen feet in length by fourteen in breadth, thirlceu 

nipees ; good for bullock-collars ; cheap in September. . 

•Toon-a light soft-grained wood, very much resembling mahogany; fit 
for tables, chairs, billiard-table frames, book-cases, Ac. ; reasouabla at 
Cawnpore. * ^ 
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.Siiiidii— comes from Calcutta ; the best wood for sliafts aud carna^^c. 
wheels. 

Arnooso, or bastard ebony, also called timi— a common timber foand 
on the banks of the Jumna ; used for fire-wood ; three or four muns per 
rupee. In th% centre of the wood the ebony is found, which is lighter, 
both m colour and weight, than the ebony from the hills (ahnoos), which is 
very heavy, hard, and difficult to cut; also of u gBod blackness; useful for 
handles of seals, chess-men, &o. 

Cocoanut tree, narynl— from Calcutta ; also one of the best for shafts ; 
the bark is curious; v^ien petrified and polished, it is made into ornaments, 
brooches, &c. 

Sutsaul— something like roso-wood ; comes from the Nepaul Terai. ■ 

'I'indoa— hard, tough, and very good for turning. 

Rouswood (rous) from the hills ; extremely delicate and fine grained ; 
turns beautifully colour light. I procured rouswood fit for turning ui 
the jungles near Allahabad. 

Nim*ornimb (melia azadirachta)— extremely heavy and tough; colom 
light— almost white ; turns well. 

Korieah-— Benares tovs^ are made of this wood: it is beautifully white, 
fine grainej, and delicaio; it turns delightfully, and is very liglit The 
toys are lacquered on the lathe by applying sealing-wax to them , the fiic • 
tion warms the sealing-wax, and it adheres See Appendix, No. 11 

Mango wood, amra, (spondias mangifera)— fit for common woik, out 
house doora and lieams, kitchen tables, tScc. 

Babul— a very heavy and extremely hard wood (acacia Arabicn) 

Patang— area wood, used in colouring cloths. 

J.all chundun— a cedar. 

Cliucrassy— also walnut-wood from the hills 

The great charm of the book is that it is so delightfully pro 
sale. She never philosophizes, eschews sentiment, and, with 
the exception of one little flight about the Himalaya, never 
attempts to be poetical. She is wonderfully honest and truth- 
ful ; but we suspect that in two or three instances she has been 
victimized, or h*as been a little too credulous. The following 
scene, dashed off’ witli a broad and cc^rsc pencil, made us draw 
breath fur more than one reason. We have never seen or heard 
of any such ceremony ; but the lady says, she saw it with her 
own eyes, and heard it with her own ears : — 

DIIIVINO AWAY TUB CHOLERA. 

“ Every country hath its own fashions.” The Hindu women, in the 
most curious manner, propitiate the goddess who brings all this illness 
into the bazar ; they go out in the evening about 7 p. m , sometimes two oi 
three hundred at a tune, carrying each a lota, or brass vessel, filled with 
sugar, water, cloves, &c In the first place they make puja ; then, strip- 
ping otf their chadars, and binding their sole petticoat around their w'aist?, 
as higli above tlio knee as it can be pulled up, they perform a most frantic 
sort of dance, forming themselves into a circle, whilst in the centre of the 
circle about five or^six women dance entirely naked, beating their hands 
together, over their heads, and then applying them behind with a great 
smack, tliat keeps time with the music, and with the song they scream out 
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all tlie time, accompanied by native instruments, played by men, wl )0 stand 
ftt a distance, to the soutui of which tlieso women dance and sing, looking 
like frantic creatures. Last night, returning from a drive, passing the 
I'ort, I saw five or six women dancing and whipping themselves after this 
fashion ; fortunately, ray companion did not comprehend vyhat they were 
about. The Hindu women alone nractise this curious method of driving 
away diseases from the bkzar ; the Mussulmanis never. The men avoid tho 
s|)ot where the ceremony takes place ; but hero and there, one or two mon 
may be seen looking on, wlioso presence does not appear to molest tho 
nut-brown dancers in tho least ; they shriek, and ^smg, and smack, ami 
scream, most marvellously. 

Our next selection shall be a charming skctclt from nature, 
worthy of Knapp, or White of Selborne : — 

lllE UYA RIIID AND rilE BADUL TREE. 

On a babul tree in tho gro'unds are twelve or fifteen beautiful m)gts pen 
daiit from tho extremity of slender twigs— tho habitations of a little com- 
iminity of Ilya birds. 1 took down three of tho aaits ; they contained two, 
three, and four little wliite eggs ; the parent birds made a sad Umout when 
tlio nests were taken. If you take a iiestwitli the young birds in it, the 
parent bird will follow and feed them. Tho natives consider it liighly im 
pio]icr to shoot the Ilya birds, they are sacred, and so tame One of iny 
servants lias broiiglit me a young bird; it flics to my hum! wli^ii 1 call it. 
'I'hore is a pretty fable which sa)s, “ 'I'ho old birds put a flro lly into their 
nests every night to act as a lamp," Perhaps they somelimcs feed tlicii 
young on lire-flies, which may bo tho origin of tho story It is pleasing to 
imagine tho sacred birds swinging in tlieir pretty nests pendant from tho 
extreme end of a branch, tho interior lighted by a firc-fl^ lainn. Tho Ilya 
bird 13 tlio Indian yellow hammer ; tho nests 1 speak ol aio almost within 
reach of my lial^d, and close to the house. For tho shape of the nests, sen 
the sketch entitled “ The Spring How." They are of grass beautifully woven 
together, and suspended by a long thin tapering end, tho entrance hang- 
ing downwards In the nests containing tho young, there is no di vision, 
the swelling on tho side is tho part m which the young CAios nestle together. 
Some of the nests appear as if they were cut short off: these arc purposely 
built so, and contain two acartinents, which are, J suppose, the place, 
where the parent birds sit anu confabulate on the aspect of aflairs in genci 
al. Tho birds are very fond of hanging their nests from slender twigs 
over a pool of water, as m the sketch, the young birds thus being in greater 
safety. 

The wood of the babul (acacia Arabicn) is extremely hard, and is used 
by the Hrahmans to kindle their sacred fire, by nibbing two pieces of it 
together, when it is of a proper age, and sulliciently dnod. Jt piodiicos tlio 
Indian gum Arabic. The gold ear-rings made in iiuitation ol the flower ol 
the babul, worn by Indian women, and by some men also, are beuulilul. 

From the fair pilgrim’s numerous escapes ami rscapadasy hv 
field and flood anu mountain, we select her close interview with 
a chita, or hunting leopard : — 

THE LADV AND THE CIIITA. 

We arrived at the estiile of a native gentleman, callul Fctumbci, wliere, 
on the plain, ’\vc saw 'a licrd of about three hundred autclopos, bouiidin;;, 
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running, and playing in the sunshine ; and a severe sun it was, enougli to 
give oue a brain fever, in spite of the leather hood of the buggy. The an 
tolonea are so timid, they will not allow a buggy to come very near* the 
liofJ ; tlierefore, being determined to see the hunt, we got out of the car 
riage, and mo|iQted upon the hackery (cart), on which the cbita was carried, 
without even an umbrella, lest it should frighten the deer. The chita had 
a hood over his eyes and a rope round his loins, tnd two natives, his keep 
ers, were with him. 

1 sat down by accident on the animal’s tail O-o o wh, growled the 
chita I did not w^t for another growl, but released his tail instantly 
Tho bullock hackery was driven into the midst of the herd. The bandngo 
was removed from the eyes of the chita, and the cord from his body, he 
dropped from tho cart and bounded, with the most surprising bomiils, 
towards an immense black buck, seized him by the throat, flung him on 
tho ground, and held him there. The keepers went um they cut tho bfick’s 
throat, and then they cut off the haunch of the htnd leg, and, dijipitig a 
wooden sjwon into tho cavity, offered it full of* blood to the chita.^ Nothiiij’ 
but this would have induced the chita to quit the throat of the buck, lie 
followed tho men to tho cart, jumped upon it)| drank the blood, and the 
men then put bis band^g^ over his eyes. The haunch was put into ilic 
back of the* cart, tho reward for the animal when the hunting was over. • 
Tho herd had passed on ; wo followed, taking care tho wind did not betray 
our approach. Tho chita was leaning against me in tlie hackery, and wo 
proceeded wiry sociably. Another herd of antelopes went bounding noiu 
us, tho chita’s eyes wore unbound again, and tho ropo removed from lus 
loins, a flue buck passed, wo expected be would instantly pursue it as usu 
al, but tho animal tiirnod sulky, and, instead of dropping down from tho 
hackery, ho put both bis foio paws on my lap and stood there two or tluoo 
seconds witli his face and whiskers touching my cheek. 0 o-o-wh— O-'o o 
wh, growled the chita !— my heart beat faster, but 1 sat nerfeclly quiet, 
as you may well imagine, whilst J thought to myself, »Jf lie seize my 
throat, ho will never leave it, until they cut off my hind quarter, and giyo 
him a bowl of blood IDs paws wore as liglit on my lap as those of a 
cat. How long the few seconds appeared wliilst I eyed him askaih o ' 
Nor was I slighljy glad when the chita dropped to the ground, where 
ho crouched down sulkily and would not hunt. He was a very line tcmpei- 
od animal, but they aro all uncertain 1 djd not like his being quite so 
near when ho was unfastened and sulki/ 

The next time I took care to get oil’ the cart before the creature was 
freed from restraint. 

A.S a pendant, here is her reminiscence of a more agreeable 
companion : — 

THK PBT 8Q0IRBKL. 

Lot mo record tho death of little Jack Buuce, mv'pot squirrel. On our 
arrival at Piag, I went into tho stable to see a sick horse, and, hearing a 
chirping noise, looked up, and saw a young squirrel, w hich, having escaped 
from its nost, was iu great perplexity on its first expedition from home. 1 
caught it Its 0)08 were open ; but it could not run very fa«t. For the 
first week it lived either in my husband s pocket, or on my shoulder ; if 
alarmed, it took reVugo with him Jt became very tame, and never ran 
away. A gay house with two rooms w’as Imilt for it. At first it drank milk 
and ate sweetmeats (peru) ; as it grow older it had bread, grain, milk, and 
whatever it pleased auring meals, at which lime It would quft my shoulder 
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for tho table. We caught several young ones, and put them into Jack’s 
cage ; ho was pleased, and tended tliem liko a little old nurse ; but they 
greS^ very wild, and we lot them go, with tho exception of one little female, 
wljom Jack reared as hia helpmate, and appeared very fond of her; she 
was very wild, and would not allow me to touch her. They wont with mo 
to Lucknow. One night 1 hoard Jack and his wife quarrelling violently — 
she bit olf his beautiful tong tail, and Jack killed her for it : the wretches 
also ate their young one. Jack returned with me, and, to complete his 
education, I took him to the holy city of Uonares, that ho might gain 
absolution for his little improprieties. Never was theje so travelled a squir- 
rel! He lived with us three years, always fat, sleek, and merry; and vei’y 
loud* of us, chirping and running to us when we called him ; at last ho 
fell ill, and died ouickly. Sometimes he would run otf into tho garden, 
but wiien I called him would return, run up my gown to my shoulder, 
and* give a shrill peculiar whistle ; ho was the largest of tho kind 1 ever 
saw, and the three streaks down his back were beautiful. Poor little Jack ! 
you were a nice and sotibiblo* little animal ! Tho males ai'o more 'aourugc- 
oiis, and more easily tamed, than tho females. 

Amoti" tlic strange jDcrsoua, places, anfl •things, encountered 
• by the lady in her pilgrimage, there was one only, wliose wan- 
derings and cccontricitics were more than a match for her own. 
ilumaii nature is weak ; and even Mr.s. Parks, notwithstanding 
her ‘‘ ftircur' fur every thing out of the way, shows symptoms 
of uneasiness, and docs scant justice to tlic merits of her 
rival. Need we say that this could lie none other tlian the 
celebrated Joseph Wolff? — Yet the lady shows good light ; 
her quiet hit at the condition of Joseph’s Jliblc, and her parting 
present of an.^dol to the wandering Padre, arc, in their wa}^ 
lirst-ratc. We quote what she says of him; — 

JOSEPH WOLFE. 

My husband accompanied me to hear Mr. Wolff. IIJ is a strange and 
most curious-looking man ; in stature short and thin ; and his weak frame 
appears very un6t to bear tho Trials and hardships to whicli lie has Iceu, 
and will bo, exposed in his travels. His face is very Hal, deeply marked 
with small-pox ; his complexion that of dough, and his hair flaxen. His 
grey eyes roll and start, and fix themselves, at times, most learfullv ; they 
have a cost in them, which renders their expression still wilder, being a 
Gerninn, and by birtli a Jew, his pronunciation of Kiiglisli is very icuiark- 
ablo ; at limes it is difficult to understand him . however, his foreign accent 
only gives originality to his lectures, aided occasionally by vclicmont gesti 
culation. His voice is deep and impressive; at tunes, having given way to 
great and deep enthusiasm, aud having arrested tlio attention of Ins 
hearers, he sinks at once down into some common pI»u;e remark, liis 
voice becoming a most curious treble, tho effect of which is so start- 
ling, one can scarcely refrain from laughter. He understands English 
very well ; his language is excellent, but evidently borrowed more from 
reading than from conversation. Ho makes use of words never used in 
common parlancc,h\xi always well and forcibly applied. Ho carries you 
along with him in his travels, presenting before you tlie different scciirs ho 
has witnessed, and pointing out those rustonis and matinrrh ^ull in use, 
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which prove the truth of Scripturo. His descriptions at times are very 
forcible, and his account of the lives of St. Augustine and other holy men 
very interesting. • 

t * 

A lady broi^ght Mr. Wolff to call upon me, he being anxious to see my 
collection Hindu idols. On his arrival, he introduced himself intliese 
words 1 am of the tribe of Benjamin, and benjamin was a ravening 
wolf,— and so, they call me Wolffl" 

On Sunday he preached, or rather gave us a homily, which was sulfici- 
ently startling for evmi us Indians. What you sober people in England 

would think of it, 1 know not. We dined at Mr. F 's house, and met 

Mr. Wolff. After dinner, ho was very anxious all the ladies should .write 
their names in his Bible, which is seldom out of his hands, and was in 
such a state I did not like to toucli it. Should he visit Hampshire, ho will 
give lectures : they are worth hearuig. Perhaps he will repeat the story of 
the mother of St. Augustine. All that 1 recollect of it is, the mother, 
weeping bitterly, spoke to some holy man respecting her son, whoso con 
duct gave her pain. He answered, " The child of a mother o^ so many 
tears cannot be lost.” This child was afterwards St. Augiistino. Jt is vt'iy 
beautiful, “ The child 6f*a mother of so many tears cannot be lost ! ’ 

J gave Nir. Wolff two Hindu idols, with which he was much pleased . Im • 
interests himself in the Muhammadan religion, but is entirely iguorani 
respecting the worship of the Hindus 


For our reader.^ at home, wc shall quote her account of the 
Gypsies : — 


THE NUT too. 


19th — Yesterday, some wandering gypsies (Nut Log) came to the d&oi , 
they wore a family of tumblers. Nut is the name of a tribe who are gene 
rally jugglers, rope-dancers, &c. There was one girl amafigst tliein whoen 
ligiiro was most beautiful, and her attitudes more classic and elegant than 
any 1 have avir beheld ; Madame Sacci would hide her diminished head 
before tlio supple and graceful attitudes of this Indian girl. 

A man placed iv solid piece of wood, of the shape of an hour-glass, and 
‘ about eighteen inches in height, on his head ; the girl ran up his back, and 
standing on one foot on the top of tho wood^ maintained her balance in the 
most beautiful attitudo, whilst the man ran round and round in a small 
circle ; slie tlicn sprang off his head to the ground. After tins she again 
ran up his back, and kneeling on tho hour glass-hko wood on his head, 
allowed him to run in the circle ; then slie balanced lierself on the small 
of her back, her hands and feet in tho air ! After that, she stood on her 
head, her feet straight in tho air, tlie man performing tho circle all tho 
tune ! Tho drapery worn by the natives falls in the most beautiful folds, 
and tlio gill was a lit subject for a statuary : I was delighted 

'J'lioy placed a brass vessel, with dust* in it, behind her back on tho 
ground, whilst she stood erect ; she bent backwards, until her forehead 
touclied the dust in tho vessel, and took up between her eyelids two bits ot 
iion, that looked like bodkins; the brass pan in which they were laid was 
only about two inches high from the ground! She tlirew herself into 
wonderful attitudes with a sword in her hand. A set of drawings, illus- 
trating all tho graceful positions which she assumed, would be very interest 
ing; I had never seen any thing of the kind before, and thought of 
Wilhelm Moistor. The Nut Log consisted of fiv^women, one little child, 
and one man. who performed all these extraordinary fciitsf another man 
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boat a tom-tom to keep time for tliom, and accompanied it with hie vmoe 
ibo poor httle child performed wonderfully well. She could not have hoeil 
mow than six years old ; the other girl was, I should suppose, about 
eighteen years ot age. 

Another exhibition worth seeing is an Hindustani juggler, with his gnat 
two monkeys, and three bits of wood, like the wood used in England to play 
the devil and two sticks The lirst bit of wood is placed on the ground, 
the goat ascends it, and balances herself, on the top ; the man by degrees 
places another bit of wood on the upper edge of the former; the goat 
ascends, and retains her balance ; the third piece, in yke manner, is placed 
on the top of the former tw’o pieces; tlio goat ascends from the two former, 
a moiikey is placed on her hack, and she still preserves the balance. 1 have 
seen this curious performance many times. The man keeps time with n 
sort of musical instrument, which lie holds in his right hand, and sings a 
wild*6ong to aid the goat; without the song and the measured time, they 
say the goat could not pJiform the balance. 

The hero of the \vork,*howcvcr, or ratlicr of the first volume, 
is Colonel Gardner, a’ld its greatest novels is an account of 
his Zenana. We confess that we have imsvmpathy, with the 
enthusiasm of the authoress, and that we find her details of the 
interior of the Zenana the dullest part of the book. Colonel 
Gardner was a soldier of fortune, who succeeded, an un- 
scrupulous use of his position as an ambassador from a paramount 
power, in forcing himself into an alliance with the flimily of a 
native prince, by a marriage with a little girl, only twelve years 
old. lie adopted in his family native habits and native usages ; 
and, though his children were educated nominally as Christians, 
his son married a Mussulman princess, whom ho carricMl oif 
from under his father’s roof; and his grand-daughter, Susan 
Gardner, apparently much against his inclination, became the 
wife of a dissipated and necclv Shahzadah, alliyd to the royal 
family of Delhi. No liody can be a better authority than C'olonel 
Gardner on life and mann^irs, as they arc found in the Zenana ; 
and wc shall give his account of them in his own words : — 

LIFE IN THE ZENANA, 

" They have ponies to ride upon within tho four walls of tho /<*nana 
giounds Archery is a favourite amusement : my son, James Gardner, who 
IS a very fine marksman, was taught by a woman. 

“ A silver swing is tho groat object of ambition ; and it is (/le fatlaon to 
‘'wing in tho ruins, when it is thought charming to come in dripping wot. 

J he swings are hung between two high posts in tho garden 

“ Fashion is as much regarded by the Mussulmani ladies as by the Eng- 
lish : they will not do this or that because it is not tho fashion 

“ It is* general amongst the higher and the middle classes of females in 
Hindustan to bo able to lead the Kinan in Arabic (it is not allowed to bo 
translated), and tho Commentary in Persian. 

“ Tho ladies are very fond of eating fresh whole roasted coffee When 
a number of women are, sitting on the ground, all eating tho dty roasted 
coffee, the no»o puts me m inmd of a flock of sheep at the gram trough. 
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“ The moat correct hour for dinner ia eleven or twelve at night ; they 
smoke their buqus all thrdugh the night, and sleep during the day. 

" Nothing can exceed the qnarrels that go on in the Zenana, or the oom* 
plaints the Begums make against each other. A common complaint is 
' Such an one^has been practising witchcraft against me.' If the husband 
make a present to one wife, even if it be only a basket of maiigoos, he must 
make the same exactly to all the other wives to Keep the peace. A wife, 
when in a rage with her husband, if on account of jealousy, often says, 

*1 wish I were married to a grass-cutter,' t. e, because a grass-cutter is so 
poor, he can only affbyd to have one wife. 

" My having been married some thirty or forty years, and never having 
taken another wife, surprises the Mussulmans very much, and the ladies all 
look upon me as a pattern : they do not admire a system of having three 
or four rivals, however well pleased the gentlemen may be with tlio 
custom." • 

• * 

Th^ poor old man seems to have been keenly sensible of the 
miserable lot, to wliich his own weakness condemned his child. 
Mrs. Parks tells US;^ V^at — ® 

When tlie moment arrived for the Prince to carry off his bride, tho • 
whole of the women in the Zenana came round her, and cried and wept 
with all their might and main ; even those who did not regret her departnro 
cried and <wept most furiously. Colonel Gardner was sitting there, 
looking pale and miserable ; when he embraced bis grand-daughter, whom 
he loved, the old man ti'embled in every limb, tbe tears dropped from )iis 
eyes, and ho could scarcely stand. He called tiie Prince to him, and told 
him that, according to his treatment of his child should be his own conduct 
towards him ; that if he made her happy, he should want for nothing ;*hut 
if he made her unhappy, he would make him miserable. Colonel Gardner 
then said to me, ** When I gave her sister to young Ganlner, I knew sho 
would be happy; but this poor girl, who may prophesy her fate? How 
ever, sho wished it. her mother and the Begum bad set their hearts upon 
it: and you know, my beti (my child), women will have , their own 
way." , 

Wc turn from this melancholy sacrifice, wretched in every 
case, but most dogradinff to a Christian and an English gen- 
tleman, with a mixed feeling of sorrow and shame. The whole 
story has its own moral ; and we will not injure it by comment 
or remark. The ladies seem to liavo been happy enough in 
their way ; and the following description of one of them, Miv». 
James Gardner, otherwise Mulka Begum, tho mother of tho 
bride, is in Mrs. Parks’s peculiar manner— lively, picturesque, 
and characteristic: — 


THE MCLKA DEQUM. 

A short time after our arrival, Mulka Begum entered the room, looking 
like a datzling apparition ; you could not see her face, she having drawn 
her dopatta (veil) o'Ver it ; her movements were graceful, and the magnifi- 
cence and elegance of her drapery were surprising to the eye of an Europ- 
ean. . 

Sho seated herself on tbe gaddi, and, throwing her dopatU^ partly off ber 
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face, conversed with us. How beautiful she looked ! how very beautiful ! 
Her animated countenance was constantly varying, and her dark eyes struck 
llrei when a joyous thought crossed her mind The languor of the morning 
had disappeared; by lamplight she was a different creature; and 1 felt no 
surprise, when I remembered the wondrous tales told by the men of the 
beauty of Eastern women, Mulka walks very gracefully, anil is as straight 
as an arrow. In Europe, how rarely— how very rarely docs a woman walk 
gracefully ! bound up in stays, the body is as stiff as a lobster in its shell ; 
that snakedike undulating movement,— the poetry of motion— is lost, de- 
stroyed by the stiffness of the waist and hip, which impedes the free move- 
ment of the limbs. A lady in European attire gives*me the idea of a Oor- 
maa mannikin ; an Asiatic, in her ffowing drapery, recalls the statues of 
antiquity. 

1 had heard of Mulka’s beauty long ere I beheld her, and she was describ 
ed U) me as the loveliest creature in existence. Her eyes, which are veiy 
long, large, and dark, aie remarkably fine, and appeared still larger from 
being darkened on the edges „of the eyelids with surma : natives compare 
the shape of a fine eye to a mango when cut open. Her forehead® is very 
fine ; her nose delicate, and remarkably beautiful,— so finely chiselled ; her 
mouth apppeared less beautiful, the lips being Mitiier thin. According to 
, the custom of married women in the East, her teeth were bUckeued, and 
the inside of her lips also, with missi (antimony) ; which has a peculiarly 
disagreeable appearance to ray eye, and may therefore have made mo think 
the lower part of her countenance less perfectly lovely than the upper : in 
the eye of a native, this application of missi adds to beauty. Her figure 
is tall and commanding; her hair jet black, very long and straight ; hei 
hands and arms are lovely, very lovely. 

On the cloth before Mulka were many glass dishes, filled with sweetmeats, 
which were offered to the company, with tea and coffee, by her attendants. 
Mulka partook of the coffee; her huqu was at her side, which she smoked 
now and then : she offered her own btiqu to me, as a mark of favour. A 
superior or eqdlil has her hu(^u in attendance, whilst tlio hindali khaua 
furnishes several for the inferior visitors. Mrs Valentino Gardner, the 
wife of Colonel Gardner’s brother, was of the party ; she lives with the 
Begum. 

Mulka’s dress was extremely elegant, the most becoroiifg attire iiiiagmahle 
A Mussulraani wears only four garments : — 

Firstly, the augiya : a hoddice, which fits tight to the bosom, and bus 
short sleeves , it is made of silk gauze, profusely ornamented. 

Secondly, the kurti ■ a sort of loose body, without sleeves, which cfirncs 
down to the hips; it is made of net, crape, or gauze, and highly orna 
mented. 

Thirdly, pajamas ; of gold or crimson brocade, or richly-figured silk , 
made tight at the waist, but gradually expanding until they reach the feel, 
much after the fashion of a fan, where they measure eight yards eight 
inches ! A gold border finishes the trowser. 

Fourthly, the dopatta. which is the most graceful and purely feminine 
attire in the world ; it is of white transparent gauze, embroidered with gold, 
and trimmed with gold at the ends, which have also a deep fringe of gold 
and silver. . , , r , , 

The dopatta is so transparent, it hides not; it noerely veils the foim, add 
ing beauty to the beautiful, by its soft and cloud-like Colds. The jewellery 
sparkles beneath it; and the outline of its drapery is continually changing 
according to the movements or coquetry of the wearer Such was the 

' Q I 
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attire of the Princess ! Her head was covered with pearls and precious 
stones, most gracefully arranged : from the throat to the waist was a suc- 
cession of strings of large pearls and precious stones ; her arms and hands 
'were covered with armlets, bracelets, and rings innumerable. Her delicate 
and uncovered feet were each decorated with two large circular auklets com- 
posed of gold ^nd precious stones, and golden rings were on her toes In 
her nose she wore a n'hut, a large thin gold ring, «>n which were strung two 
large pearls, with a ruby between them. A nose ring is a love-token, and 
is always presented by the bridegroom to the bride. No single woman ii 
allowed to wear one. 

In her youth Mullfti learned to read and write in Persian, but since her 
marriage has negleoted it. Music is considered disgraceful for a lady of 
rank ; dancing the same -.—such things are left to nftch women. Mulka made 
enquiries concerning the education of young ladies in England ; and on 
hearing how many hours were devoted to the piano, singing, and dancing, 
she expressed her surprise, considering such naeh-like acoomplishments 
degradyig. 

This is very pretty and very mcturesjjue : but thp truth is 
that the poetry and#rimance of the Harem exist only in warm 
imapnatidns, and in that propensity of our nature, which lends • 
to the unknown a beauty ana a charm, which the prosaic hand 
of reality rudely tears away. A zenana is (oftener than any 
thing elsd) a collection of dirty, quarrelling, coarse-minded, 
and uneducated women, who spend their time in cooking, dress- 
ing, matcli-making, and debasing intrigues. The beauty of the 
women is merely physical, and rapidly degenerates : their pas- 
sions are oftenest those of the animal ; and their minds, with a 
few rare exceptions, have no scope for healthy exercise, or enno- 
bling pursuit. Hence it is, that they hold such a subordinate 
place in the social scale; and they will never rise above it, until 
the men feel and appreciate the surpassing value of Christian 
companionship, 'and household confidence and affection. 

We have seen something of creme de la erSme^^ of Mus- 
Bulmani female society, in a family allied with the blood royal 
of Delhi ; and our highly favoured pilgrim is able to introduce 
us into the zenana of a scion of Hindu monarchy, a lady, who 
had sate on the throne of Gwalior, as queen regnant for nine 
years: — 

THE BAIZA BUAI AND THE OAJA BAJA. 

Wo found Hor Highness seated on her gaddi of embroidered cloth, with 
her grand-daughter, the Qaja Baja Sahib, at her side ; the ladies, her atten- 
dants, were standing around her ; and the sword of Scindia was on the 
gaddi, at her feet. She rose to receive and embrace us, and desired us to 
bo seated near her. The Baiza Ba’i is rather an old woman, with grey hair 
and ea bon point ; she must have been pretty in her youth ; her smile is 
remarkably sweet, and her manners particularly pleasing ; her hands and 
feet are very small, and beautifully formed. Her sweet voice reminded me 
of the proverb, " A pleasant voice brings a snake out of a hole.” Sl>e 
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was dressed in the plainest red silk, wore no ornaments, with the ex- 
ception of a pair of sroall plain bars of gold as bracelets. Being a widow, 
she is obliged to put jewellery aside, and to submit to numerous pri- 
vations and hardships. Her countenance is very mild and open ; there 
is a freedom and independence in her air that I greatlv admire,— so unlike 
that of the sleeping, languid, opium-eating Mussulmanirf. Her grandi 
daughter, the Gaja Raja^Sahib, is very young; her eyes the largest I ever 
saw ; her face is rather flat, and not nretty ; her figure is beautiful ; she is 
the least little wee creature you ever oeheld. The Mahratta dress consists 
only of two garments, which are, a tight body to the waist, with sleeves 
tight to the elbow; a piece of silk, some twenty yards or more in length, 
which they wind around them as a oetticoat, and then, taking a part of it, 
draw it between the limbs, and fastk it behind, in a manner that gives it 
the effect both of petticoat and trowsers ; this is the whole dress, unless, at 
times, they substitute angiyas, with short sleeves, for the tight long-sleeved 
body. * 

The Gaja Raja was dressed in purple Benares silk, with a deep gold bor- 
der wovdn into it ; when she walked, she looked very graceful, and the dress 
very elegant ; on her forehead was a mark like a spear-head, in red paint ; 
her hair was plaited, and bound into a knot at tde^back of her head, and 
, low down ; her eyes were edged with surma, and her hands anfl feet dyed 
with henna. On her feet and ancles were curious silver ornamouts ; toe- 
nngs of peculiar form, which sho sometimes wore of gold, Bomotimes of 
red coral. In her nostril was a very large and brilliant n’hut, (nose ring), 
of diamonds, pearls, and precious stones, of the particular shape worn by 
the Mahrattas ; in her ears were fine brilliants. From her throat to her 
waist she was covered with strings of magnificent pearls and jewels ; hor 
hands and arms were ornamented with the same. She spoke but little,-— 
scarcely five words passed her lips ; she appeared timid, but was pleased ■ 
with the bouquet of beautiful flowers, just fresh from the garden, that the 
lady, who presented me, laid at her feet on her entrance, 'J’hese Mahrattas 
are a fine bold race; amongst her ladies in waiting I remarked several 
fine figures, but their faces were generally too fiat. Some of them stood 
in waiting with rich Cashmere shawls thrown over their shoulders, ops 
lady, before the Maharaj, leaned on her sword, and, if the Ba i quitted the 
apartment, the attendant and sword always followed ner, I he Bai was 
8j)eaking of horses, and the lady, who introduced me, said 1 was as foiiu 
of horses as a Mahratta. HIr Highness said she should like to see an 
English lady on horseback ; she could uot comprehend how they could sit 
all crooked, all on one side, in the side-saddle. I said I should 
happy to ride into camp any hour Her Highness would appoint, and show 
her the style of horsemanship practised by ladies in England. 

Never does the lady appear more in her glo^*yj than when in 
that celebrated ride, she “ witched the world with noble horse- 
manship,” contending on equal tcnns with the fairy Gaja Raja, 
making the unseen “ great unknown” lose sight of discretion, 
and feeling os if she could have “jumped over the moon. Our 
readers must have the ride : — 

THE RIDE IN THE ZENANA * 

I mounted him, and entering the precincts of the Zenana, myself 

in a large court, where #11 the ladies of the ox Queen were osscmb ed. and 
anxiously Idking for the English lady.'who would ride crooked ! Ihe Bai 
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was seated in the open air ; I rode up, and, dismounting; paid mjr respeeta. 
She remarked the beauty of the Arab, felt the hollow under his jaw, admir- 
ed bis eye, and, deairing one of the ladies to take up bis foot, examined it, 
and said he had the small, black, hard foot of the pure Arab ; she examined 
and laughed at my saddle. I then mounted, and putting the Arab on his 
mettle, showed her how English ladies manage their horses. When this 
was over, three of the Baiza Ba’i’s own riding hofkes were brought out by 
the female attendants ; for we were within the Zenana, where no man is 
allowed to enter. The horses were in full caparison, the saddles covered 
with velvet and himkwhab and gold embroidery, their beads and necks or- 
namented with jewels^and chains of gold. The Gaja Kaja, in her Mahratta 
riding dress, mounted one of the horses, knd the ladies the others ; dbey 
cantered and pranced about, showing off the Mahratta style of riding. On 
dismounting, the young Gaja Raja threw her horse’s bridle over my arm, 
and said, laughingly, “ Are you afraid ? or will you tr^ my horse T Who 
could resist such a challenge ? “ I shall be delighttfd,” was my reply. " You 
cannot^ride like a Mahratta in that dress,”, said the Princess; put on 
proper attire.” 1 retired to obey her commands, returning in Mahratta 
costume, mounted her horse, put my feet into tlie great iron stirrups, and 
started away for a gallofiYounu the enclosure, i thought of Queen K)i/a- 
heth, and her stupidity in changing the style of riding for women. Kn 
cavalier, it appeared so safe, as if I could have jumped over the moon 
Whilst 1 was thus amusing myself, *' Shah-bash ! shah bash !" exclaimed 
some mascvjine voice; but who pronounced the words, or whore tho speak- 
er lay perdu, I have never discovered. 

“ Now," said 1 to the Gaja Raja, having obeyed your commands, will 
you allow ono of your ladies to ride on my side-saddle?” My habit was 
put on one of them ; how ugly she looked ! *' She is like a black doctor ' ’ 

' exclaimed one of the girls The moment f got the lady into the saddle, I 
took the rein in my hand, and riding by her side, started her horse off' in 
a canter; slie hung on one side, and could not manage it at all ; suddenly 
chocking lier horse, I put him into a sharp trot. The ponr lady hung half 
off the animal, clinging to the pummel, and screaming to me to stop; but I 
took her on most unmercifully, until we reached tlie spot where the Baiza 
Ba’i was seated ; the walls rang with laiigliter ; the lady dismounted, and 
k vowed she would n*6ver again attempt to sit on such a vile crooked thing as 
a side-saddle. It caused a great deal of amusement in the camp. 

It is but fair, however, to acquit Queen Bess of such a piece 
of stupidity.” Nearly two hundred years before her day, the 
Bide saddle was introduced into England by Anne of Bohemia, 
the fair and beloved queen of the luckless Richard II. : so, we 
trust, our bold equestrian will never breathe such "scandal 
against Queen Elizabeth again.” 

In spite, however, of all this outward glitter, there are pas- 
sages in the lady’s book, (which we dare not quote, and will not 
indicate,) proving the foulness and real baroarism, that lurk 
beneath ; and another glimpse at the Gaja Raja will show clear- 
ly the gulf, that scpai-ates the high-bom and high-bred Mahratta 
princess from the lowliest English peasant girl : — 

THE GAJA RAJA DOING PDJA. 

ibclure to yourwlf the extraordinary scene. Tie young Briacess doing 
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p(ija before the shrine of Mahadeo. a descent on earth of Shivu, tlio dea- 
troyer. Her delicate form, covered from head to foot with a mixture of 
ashes and Ganges mud ; her long black hair matted with the same, and 
hound round her head like a turban ; her attire the skin of a tiger; her 
necklace of human bones, a rosary in her hand, and a human skull for an 
alms dish, —a religious mendicant; or making discordant music on a 
sort of double-headed hlhd-driim used by fakirs, and wandering about with- 
in the canvas walls of the Zenana tent like a maniac ! The skull borne by 
religious mendicants is to represent that of Brumha. Shivu, in a quarrel, 
cut off one of Brumlias five heads, and made an aljns-dish of it. As the 
Gaja Raja appeared as a religious mendicant, the form in which the lord of 
the.Bhutu8 appeared on earth, 1 hope some of the ladies represented the 
latter, a number of whom always attended Shivu The Bhutus are beings 
partly in human shape, though some of them have the fares of horses, 
others of camels, qjhers of monkeys, Ac. ; some have the bodies of horses, 
and the faces of men ; Some have one leg, and some two ; sorno have only 
one ear, and others only one*eye. They would have made charmin|f atten- 
dants oif the little Princess, who, wrapped in a tiger's skin, and wandering 
like a maniac, performed, Jjefore the shrine of Mahadeo, the vow made in 
her name by her mother at her birth ! • * 

Turning over the leaves at random, wc light upon the follow- 
ing description of a north-wester.” It is an exquisite picture 
— graphic — vivid — the very reality in a verbal embcxliment : — 

AN INDIAN lUFAN 

High and deep clouds of dust come rushing along the ground, which, 
soaring into the highest heaven, spread darkness with a dull sulphureous 
Huge, as the red brown clouds of the tufan whirl swiftly ou It would al- 
most he an inducement to go to India, were it only to see a hurncano in nil 
its glory . the fbight and majesty of wind and dust : jiint now the fine 
sand from the hauks of the river is passing in such volumes ou the air, 
that the whole laudscapo has a white hue, and objects are indistinct; it 
drives through every crevice, and, although the windows are all shut, lills 
my eyes and covers the paper. It is a fearful gale 1 Have been out to see 
if the pinnace is likely to be driven from her moorings. The waves in the 
river are rolling high with cr^ts of foam ; a niiuialuro sea. So powerful 
were the gusts, with didiculty 1 was able to stand against them. Like an 
Irish hurricane it blew up and down. At last the falling of heavy ram 
caused the abatement of the wind The extreme heat imssfd away; the 
trees, the earth, all nature, animate and inanimate, exulted in the lefrcshiug 
rain. Only those, who have panted and longed for the fall of ram, can ap- 
preciate the delight, with which we bailed the setting in of the rams after 
the tufan. 

Here is an account of an interview with a family from the 
Rajmahal bills, an interesting relic of the aboriginal races of 
Hindustan : — 

A FAMILY FaOM TRR HILLS 

As we were tossing the bones to the little spaniels, we met with an ad- 
venture, which, bringing for the second time in my life uncivilized beings 
before me, quite deligl^ed me The footpath from the interior of the hills 
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led to the place where we were seated. Down this path came a most de- 
lightful group, a family of sarages, who attracted my attention by the sin- 
gularity of their features, the smallness and activity of their bodies, their 
mode of gathering their hair in a knot on the top of their heads, and their 
wild-looking b^ws and arrows. We called these good-natu^d, gay looking 
people around us ; they appeared pleased at beina noticed, and one of the 
women offered me some young heads of Indian cArn, which she took from 
a basket she carried on her head, containing their principal provision, this 
boiled and mashed Indian corn. She also carried a child seated astride 
upon her hip. A chil^ is rarely seen in a woman’s arms, as in Europe. 
'J’he same custom appears to have existed amongst the Jews : “ Ye shall be 
borne upon her sides, and dandled upon her knees.’’— 

The party consisted of a man and three boys, apparently eight, twelve, 
and sixteen years of age, two women, and a little girl. The man said he 
had come from a place four coss within the hills, by our calculation eight 
miles; but, hill measurement of distance being ge'herally liberal, 1 should 
suppose it double that distance. Their descesit at this time to the plaius 
was to help in gathering in the present crop of uncut rice, for which pur- 
pose the owners of the fields baa asked them to tome down. The man ap- 
peared to be about five in height, remarkable for lightness and supple- 
ness of limb, with the piercing and restless eye that is said to be peculiar 
to savages. His countenance was round and happy; the expression had 
botli cunning and simplicity ; the nose depressed between the eyes, and 
altogetlier a, face that one laughed to look at His black hair drawn tight up 
in a knot on the very top of the head, the ends fastened in with a wooden 
comb. His only clothing a small piece of liueu bound around his middle 
He carried a bow of hill bambu, the string of which was formed out of 
the twisted rind of the bambu, and tlie four arrows were of the common 
reed, headed with iron barbs of dilferent sliapos ; one of the barbs was 
poisoned. The liill-man said he had bought the poison iuto which the barb 
bad been dipped of a more remote hill tribe, aud was ^ignorant of its 
nature : he begs us not to handle the point. The natives will not menfiou 
the name of the plant from which the poison is procured ; it appears to be 
a carefully-guarded secret. On eucli arrow were strips of featlior from the 
wing of the vulture The boy was similarly dressed, and armed. The 
' woman, who carried the child, appeared to be the favourite, from the number 
of ornaments on her person. She was extremely small in stature, but fat 
and well looking. Unlike the women of the flaina, she wore no covering on 
her bead, and but little on her body. Two or three yards of cloth passed 
around her waist, aud descended half way below the knees ; whilst a square 
of the same was tied over her shoulders like a monkey mantle ; passed under 
the left arm it was drawn over the bosom, and the ends tied on the shoul- 
der of the right arm. Her hair was tied up in the same fashion as the 
man’s Around the rim of each ear were twenty-three thin ear-rings of 
brass ; aud three or four necklaces of red and white beads hung down to 
her waist in gradations. Her nose-ring was moderately large in circumfer- 
ence, but very heavy, pulling down the right nostril by its weight ; it was 
of silver, with four large beads, and an ornament of curious form, bhe 
had thick purple glass-rings on her arms, called ohuris, of coarse manu- 
lacture, and other ornaments which I forget, something of the same sort. 

She talked openly and freely. I took the man’s bow, and shot an arrow 
after tlie English fashion ; at which the whole family laughed excessively, 
and appeared to think it so absurd that i should not draw a bow in the 
stylo or a mountaineer. 1 begged the man to show, me the proper method , 
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he put a sort of ring on my thumb, placed my right forefinger straight 
along the arrow, and bid me draw it by the force of the string catching on 
tho tliumb'ring. I did so, and shot my arrow with better aim than when 
pursuing the English method. His happiness was great on my giving him 
a rupee for a hOw, two arrows, one of which was the poison^ one, and the 
thumb-ring. He said his employment consisted principally in shooting 
animals at night by lyfhg in wait for them. He crouched down on the 
ground to show the way of lying in wait for wild hogs. On seeing a hog 
near, he would immediately spring to his feet and shoot his arrow, drawing 
it quite to the head. Sometimes they kill hogs vyth poisoned arrows ; 
nevertheless they feed upon the animals, taking care to cut out the flesh 
around the arrow the instant the hog falls. He told us he had hut one 
wife, bis tiri, the hillman’s name for wife/ whom he had loft at home ; per- 
haps the tiri was an abbreviation of istiri, or tiriya, wife 

After our long ccjnversation with the savages, we bade them adieu, and 
my parting presentVas & pink silk handkerchief for his tiri in the hills. 

We tave reserved for our concluding extract the story of the 
Cocky-olli-blrd. Did ever any of our readers hear of the Cocky^- 
.olli-bird ? “ Alas for the wickedness of tlie world I . Alas lor 
' the pilgrim !” — 

THE COCKY-OLLI-BIRD. 

» 

I saw a beautiful Persian kitten on an Arab’s shoulder; ho was march- 
ing with a long string of camels carrying grapes, apples, dates, and Tnsar 
cloth for sale from Cabiil. Perched on each camel were one or two Persian 
cats. The pretty tortoise-shell kitten, with its remarkably long hair and 
bushsy tail, caught my eye: -its colours were so brilliant The Arab ran up 
to the Stanhope, holding forth the kitten ; wo checked the impetuous 
horse for an instant, and 1 seized the pretty little creature ; the chock ren- 
dered the horse^still more violent; away he sprang, and olF he set at full 
speed through the encampment, which we had just reached. The Arab 
thinking I had purposely stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy at full 
speed, shouting as he passed Loid Auckland’s tents, “ Dphai, doliai, sahib ! ^ 
dohai, Lord sahib!” “Mercy, mercy, sir! mercy, Oovernor-Geueral !’ 
'I’he faster the horse rushod on, the faster followed the shouting Arab, until, 
on arriving at my own tents, tfie former stopped of his own accord, and the 
breathless Arab came up. He asked ten rupees for his kitten, but at length 
with well-feigned reluctance, accepted five, declaring it was worth twenty. 

“ Who was ever before the happy possessor of a tortoise-shell Persian oat.-' 
The man departed. Alas ! for the wickedness of the world ! Alas ! for the 
Pilgrim ! She has bought a cocky olli-bird ! 

The cocky-olli-hird, although unknown to naturalists by that name, was 
formerly sold at Harrow by an old man to the boys, who were charmed 
with the brilliancy of its plumage,— purple, green, crimson, yellow, all the 
colours of the rainbow united in this beautiful bird ; nor could the wilv old 
fellow import them fast enough to supply the demand, until it was disco- 
vered they were painted sparrovs ! . ■ , , 

The bright burnt sienna colour of the kitten is not tortoise shell ‘ she 
has been dyed with henna ’ her original colour was white, with black spots . 
however, she looks so pretty, she must be fresh dyed when her hair falls 
00; the henna is permanent for many months, llie poor kitten has a 
violent cold, perhaps tlie efiect of the operation of dyeing her . no doubt, 
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after having applied the pounded menhdi, they wrapped her up in freg)i 
castor-oil leaves, and bound her up in a handkerchief, after the fashion in 
which a native dyes bis beard. Women often take *cold from putting 
henna on their feet. 

We have now “ said our say.” Mrs. Parks’s two volumes are 
a perfect panorama of India, through all the extent of the Ben- 
gal presidency. Its scenery, its temples, thrones and monuments, 
its productions, animal and vegetable, its outward life and ha- 
bits, its celcbritiesj foreign or domestic, are pourtrayed with the 
hand of a master, and seem to stand out from the page before 
us. Everywhere we find the traces of a quick, active, obser- 
vant mind, and of a wonderful variety of aecomplishments. Yet 
we leave these brilliant and amusing volume^ with a painful 
impression. Passing over those few,., but fatal, pages, which 
denle and pollute the work, we have searched in vain through 
the journal of this accomplished and giftftd lady for afiy indica- 
tion, that‘one thought or one wish for the welfare or advance* 
ment of the Hindus ever entered her mind. It would seem a.' 
if she had no higher aim, and had reaped no better fruit, dur- 
ing twenty-four years in India, than the gratification of a 
restless curiosity, and the pleasure of describing what she had 
seen, in the spirit of the clever exhibitor of a raree-show. 
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Analogies Constituiwes de La Langue Allemande avec le Gree 

et le Laiin^ expliqu^es par le Sanskrit ; par C. Schoebel. 

Paris. 1846. (Constitutive analogies of the German Lan^ 

guage with the Latin and Greeks explained hy the Sanskrit.) 

The writer of this work is Professor of German in the College of 
Rheims, which, though in a secluded part of France, sends up its 
(junta to the joint-stock contribution towards Oriental Literature 
made on the contirfent. The object of the author is “ to trace the 
progress of ideas through the march of words'* and to cajry out 
into practice the remark of Champollion, — “ the study and compari- 
son of languages offer lAeans of resolving m|jjy problems connected 
.with the history of the human race. Comparative philolagy loads us 
in fact to the cradle of mankind, and enables us to trace the slops 
by which mankind in language mounted from sense to spirit.” 

Monsieur Schoebel has entered on the question of the lexicographi- 
cal comparison of languages in that spirit of philosophical earnest- 
ness, which has so distinguished linguistic researches on the continent 
since the days of Leibnita, and which certainly has not abated under 
the auspices of such men as Eichoff, Bopp, kc. The author of this 
work announces that he intends to publish a Sanskrit Orarqmac 
also. We rejoice at all efforts of this irt; for one of the first stops 
towards spreading a knowledge of Sanskrit must be the dispensing 
with the existing native grammars for beginners, which seem lo 
have been constructed on the principle of accumulating every possiblo 
kind of obstruction at the portals of Sanskrit lore.# 

While Williams has smoothed j^wn the difficulties of Sanskrit * 
Grammar, works like Scboebel’s facilitate the study of Sanskrit 
lexicography. In the national schools of England, the etymology of 
the English from the Latin and Greek is studied. Wo believe ere 
long the study of Sanskrit roots in connection with the Greek will 
be introduced into our classical schools. The most popular Greek 
lexicon in England (Scott’s and Riddel’s) gives the Sanskrit etymons of 
Greek words; and, as the study of German is on the increase in 
England, such a w'ork as this of Schoebel’s will be in demand. Wo 
think, however, that he has resorted too much to conjectural etymology, 
and has not trodden in the safe and cautious footsteps of Bopp, who has 
pointed out so clearly the analogies, that ought to guide us in compar- 
ing groups of languages. Still there is a wide field to enter on in 
comparing German and Sanskrit ; and, as there is an evident re-action • 
in England in favour of using a phraseology cast ih the Saxon, rather 
than in the Latin, mould, the more the richness of the German lan- 
guages is pointed otit, the greater will be the respect paid to the 
primitive stock of our mother-tongue. , 
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Mugislreiiya Upade»h. (The Amstant Magistrates Guide, 
being an abridgement of the Criminal Regulations, and Con- 
structions of the Nizamut Adawlut in Bengal; by F, Skip- 
with, B! C. SJ Translated by Udai Chandra Adhya. 
Calcutta. Purnachandraday Press. ® 

Posterity will scarcely credit the fact that the British Govern- 
ment should so long^diave perpetuated the Persian language, as the 
language of Courts in which only Bengali was spoken. Yet so it 
was until lately. The main aim of the Musalmans was to denation- 
alke the Hindus. Hence they insisted that Persian, a totally foreign 
tongue, should betheorgan of communication witl\ the conquered i'ace 
—acting on the principles of theKaliph Walid, that Arabic should 
invariably follow in the track of the Crescdnt. In this they signally 
failed. Persian now is little used or known beyond tl;p walls of 
Mudrissas. Lord W. •'©entinck, by his noble measure of making 
the Bengali the language of the Courts in the Lower Provinces, has* 
placed matters in a proper position. Such works as the Magistrate's 
Guide, &c., are among the fitting fruits of this benevolent act. 
Darogas and Deputy Magistrates will find such compilations of 
much use. 

It is, we think, rather a mistaken notion to consider that oven 
natives, acquainted with English, easily understand our works relating 
to professional pursuits, and particularly those on law aud medicine. 
The^o have borrowed almost ^ their peculiar phra'^eology from the 
Greek and Latin, which are not likely to be much understood by 
Hindus. Mr. Mason, in his Natural Productions of Durmah, says 
well that the borrowing technical terms from a foreign language 
of a totally dilTeront genius from the one into which a translation 
is made “casts a ’deep shadow over the signification of the passages 
in which they occur, and sometimes wraps it in impenetrable dark- 
ness.” How very dilTicult it must be, even for our best native 
scholars, to familiarize themselves with the Latinized nomenclature 
of Botany or Geology ! We believe the day may come when those 
terms will be taken from the learned languages of the East; and 
thus, by compounding terms of home-growth, make them descriptions 
in themselves. The translator of the present work has experienced 
groat dilRcuIty here. lu fact, the language used in the Courts is 
such a jumble of bad Persian and corrupt Bengali, as to deserve tho 
name of a patois, generally unintelligible even to the peasantry. It 
will, we trust, bo gradually purified, as the Europeans gain a better 
acquaintance with Bengali, and as the Hindus feel an increased sense 
of the injury they are doing to their own interests, by tolerating a 
slang for the benefit of cunning amlas and wily vakils, who seek to 
mystify the people by the use of a jargon known to few besides 
themselves. 

Tho translator is the editor of the Purnachandraday nemp&per, 
one of the best productions of the Bengali press, and one which is 
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calculated to foster a healthy taste among the Hindus for correct and 
solid information. 


Muhammad der Prophet, sein Lehen md seine Lehre, Aus 
handschrifilichen Quellen und dem Koran geschupft and dar- 
gestellty von Dr. Weil. Stuttgart. 1843 . [Muhammady the 
Prophet : his life and doctrine, do. By pr. Weil.'] 

There has been no deficiency of biographies relating to Muham* 
mad in the English language. Prideaux, a century ago, wrote on 
thg subject ; but his facts are all made to bend to a theory, and he 
sat down dete?rmned to condemn Muhammad as a vulgar im- 
postor. Maracci wrote ip a similar spirit. Savary and /ingnier 
have gfven us, in French, a fair and, on the whole, impartial view of , 
his character: but it has been reserved for t|^e Gorman perseverance 
, of Dr. Weil, the Librarian of Heidelberg llnivorsity^to take the 
subject up in a philosophical spirit, basing all his statements on 
the evidence of Arabic writers themselves. When Dr. Weil gave lec- 
tures on Muhammad in 1837, he found the need of^ resorting to 
original authorities ; though he has made free use of the writings of 
lleinaud, Gagnier, Hottinger, and Reland. In 1840 ho made a 
literary pilgrimage to Gotha, to consult many Arabic MSS. there. 
Washington Irving, in his Life of Muhammad, cites largely from 
Weil; and, in addition to the historical verity of tho original |tatn. 
ments, arrays them in all the beauty of his poetic genius, llis 
Life of MuhcAnmad unquestionably seems the book most adapted for 
popular reading, and far superior to either Green's or Taylor s. 

Modern historical research seems to be doing justice to tho views 
both of Cromsvell and Muhammad. While it poij^ts out tlicir ambi- ^ 
tious and selfish designs, it yet relieves them from the imputafion of* 
being those moral monstess, that pfrty writers were so fond of paint- 
ing them. Whether we look at the career of Cromwell or Muham- 
mad, there is quite sufficient in their public character to condemn, 
N\ithout creating a sympathy for them by unmeasured abuse. Muharn 
mad seems, like Cromwell, to have been quite sincere in tho beginning. 
He saw his country devoted to idols ; its tribes engaged constantly in 
intestine war; and Christians occupied in mere sensual worship. It 
seemed to him, therefore, a very legitimate object to restore tho doc- 
trine of the Unity of God. Like Rammohan Ray, ho professed not to 
introduce a new religion, but simply to aim at a revival of primitive 
truth — the Ekmebidityan, one God without a companion. Enthusiasm 
may have led him to announce himself as a prophet; but we do not seo 
how he can be acquitted of the charge of imposture, in his announce-# 
ments regarding his interviews with Gabriel, ahd the authoritative 
way in which he proclaimed his communications as coming from 
God, and, most of ail, in his rendering these messages subservient to 
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his passions by sanctioning his concubinage and polygamy; for, while 
he restricted others to four wives, he allowed himself fifteen. 

Though an aristocrat himself. Muhammad well understood, like 
Napoleon, the principle of elevating his generals from the ranks, and 
distinguishing talent, though in the lowest grades of society. Hence 
one reason of the impulse given to his soldiers :-c-like the troops in the 
wars of the French Revolution, they knew that the highest posts were 
opened to the poorest man, provided he possessed the requisite ehergy. 
Muhammad in his i^hole career was noted for his affability and 
sympathy with the common people. Like the priests of Buddhism, he 
devoted much time to street preaching, and, in consequence, cultivatted 
the gift of oratory : indeed the beauty of style in the Koran contri- 
buted very much to spread its doctrines among a race, who priced 
poetry and eloquence beyond any people in the*east.' 

The day is rapidly passing away, in which our views of ancient 
history are to be limited to the Greeks or Romans ; it is noi^ pretty 
well established that the^e are “other heroes' than those Of Greece 
and Rome, tsages as contemplative, and a people more magnificent 
than the iron masters of the world.” We have no admiration for 
mere conquerors as such; and we see not why the sympathies of 
youth should be engrossed hy such men as Hannibal, Scipio, and 
Alexander. Muhammad in his influence rises far above a conqueror. 
He founded a system, which is still powerful in some of the finest 
countries in the world. No conqueror, not even Napoleon, has 
left such permanent institutions as Muhammad has done. The Code 
of Napoleon is almost the only memorial left of the former: but 
tho latter imprinted such almost indelible traces of his genius 
and laws on many of the noblest countries of the worl^, as enabled 
them to resist the military power of the Crusades, and the concen- 
trated proselyting influence of Rome in its palmiest days. 

Educational a^d Missionary institutions in this country are 
brought into contact with Muhammadans, and it is of great im- 
portance to form a proper estimate of the character of their prophet. 

It is surprising indeed, that so little interest is taken in the career 
of Muhammad and his successors. The English have succeeded to 
the Muhammadan conquerors of India, who have stamped their 
genius so distinctly on its various institutions, that many of them 
cannot bo clearly understood without some knowledge of Muhammad- 
an history. On the other hand, Russia is wasting away the Moslem 
power in Nortliern Asia and Constantinople, and Fivmce in North 
Africa. 

Tho life of Muhammad, like that of Ram Chandra, the pioneer 
of civilization in Southern India, has been so clouded with poe- 
tic and mythic statements, as to render it very difficult in some 
cases “ to extract the historic truths out of the nimbus, in which 
they aro veiled.” Muhammad, like Xavier, has had a number of acts 
and sayings imputed to him, which he would have thoroughly repu- 
diated : as for instance, in the case of miraclen, which Muhammad 

" e. 
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stated he had not the power of working, and yet the Musahnans 
gravely tell us, that he brought the moon down one of the sleeves of 
hh coat, and that it passed out through the other; and that a 
shoulder of mutton spoke. 

Dr. Weil points out clearly that Muhammad was tmbject to epi- 
leptic fits, which in inany cases gave rise to a popular report that he 
was under the influence of inspiration, like the priestess of the Del- 
phic orracle. It must be obvious how much these fits were calculated 
to confirm the statement, which Muhammad propagated, that he was 
honoured with trances, in which the angeLGabriel appeared to him and 
made disclosures of an important kind. This work is a most valuable 
addition to Muhammadan literature, and we Impe some day to see an 
English translation of it. The author has bestowed great labour in 
verifying facts ahdfciting original authorities. 


^Vrogramnw of the Bengal Vernacular Translation Sifcieig. J 85 I. 

We deeply regret that, at the present time, when every effort is 
required for the promotion of general education, an old controversy 
should be revived, calculated to produce discord among those who 
ought to spend their time in working out the great problem of the 
enlightenment of the masses. While, wo believe, the Vernacular 
Translation Committee of Calcutta aro warm friends to the diffusion of 
English among all those natives, who have leisure and opportuniiy for 
pursuing the study of it ; and while they consider that, were English 
spread twenty fold more than at present, it would be a great boon to 
the country ; yet they cannot resist the conviction that, beyond that 
circle, there will bo at the least twenty millions of people using the 
Bengali language, who can gain knowledge only through the channel , 
of their mother-tongue, and who cannot devote seven years to the study 
of a foreign and difficult language. 

It has been objected by some, that translations into the Ver- 
naculars are absurd, because they cannot transfuse all the shades of 
thought of the original ; that the Bengali is the rude tongue of a 
semi-barbarous race ; that dialects aro already too numerous in India ; 
and that we ought to abandon translations, and teach the people 
through English alone. 

Let us not be misunderstood on this question. We are ardent 
friends of universal education and linguistic studies. So far from res- 
tricting natives to their mother-tongue, we would have them cultivate, , 
not only English, but, as far as possible, German, French, Latin, 
Hebrew, Ac. We would place no shackles on the wings of knowledge. 
But this we are decidedly opposed to— a mere mattering of English * 
— that amount of it only which qualifies a native to be a mere copy- 
ing machine in some merchant’s office. This is the knowledge, 
which the {{real mast of natives in our English schools rest satisfied 
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with. It may be said of the small number, who attain such acquain- 
tance with English as to qualify them to read our authors with 
ease, without the constant bore of a dictionary, — • 

^ “ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 

Wo know from painful experience and • observation, that of 
those natives, who attend English schools in general, many, when 
five years have eldpsed after they leave those institutions, are 
unable to read Ejjglish books with ease and intelligence, and 
have to resort to the Vernacular media for information. On the 
other hand, very few of them can write a letter in Bengali, 
which is not daubed with bad spelling and bad grammar. Should 
this state of things continue? We would not have English lear^ied 
a whit tho less, but we would have Bengali properly attended to. 
We dojaot wish to see the old system of tjie Eton and Westminster 
schools repeated on Indian ground, where students composed beautiful 
Greek poetry, while they could not write a letter in correct English. 
We have scpn an instance recently of a native student from a college, 
in Calcutta, who could not read Bengali in giving a deposition 
before the Magistrate. It is natural for a nation at first to run all on 
imitation, as has been the case with the Russians during the last half 
century; but the tide has turned there; and attention is particularly 
paid at present to adopting the vernacular as tho language of the court 
and polite society, so as to identify to a greater extent the sympathies 
of peasants and peers, and give the upper classes an impulse for the 
cultivation of a national literature. We hope that in this counfry 
those Babus, who are the leaders in native society, will not spurn from 
them that tongue, which is a link between the Zemindfir and Rayat, 
the college student and the village peasant. 

We shall take up the various objections urged against tbo Ver 
nacular Transhitiqn Society seriatim. 

1. “There are so many dialects in India.” There are only Jive 
principal tongues to a population of 150 millions ;— Bengali, the lan- 
guage of a5 millions, Urdu, spoken from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas, Telugu, Tamul, and Mahratta. .Now, the Delhi Vernacular 
Translation Society’s labours may be of use to 30 millions, and those 
of tho Bengal Translation Society to 25 millions—a greater number 
than speak tho Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Swedish, 
and Polish languages respectively. Would any of the nations using 
these languages tolerate a proposition, that no translations should be 
made into them, because they are used by a limited number ? Are 
we to have no translations made from German or French into Eng- 
lish, because the number of readers is limited? So far from it— we 
see even our American friends devoting a considerable expenditure of 
time and money to a series of translations from German into English, 
even though only «■ limited number will avail themselves of these. 

2. “The Bengali is the rude dialect of a semi-barbarous race. ” 
We leave the Bengalis themselves, on the ground of patriotism 
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or nationality, to deal with the latter part of this proposition. 
But, we ask, can that be a rude dialect, which has been made to 
cdnvey, expressively and suitably, the truths of natural history, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, mental philosophy, and above all, which 
has been found fully equal to express the mysterious dogmas of 
revelation, the lyric ^fusions of Isaiah, and the lofty strains of the 
minor prophets of Scripture ? Besides, the Bengali, in its derivation 
from that noble tongue,the Sanskrit, possesses unbounded resources for 
borrowing terms and phraseology and is graduallyjncreasing in its capa- 
bilities. The Moslem power has not been able to extirpate it ; and 
all ‘the energy of an Aurungzebe could not drive it from the 
homes and hearts of the people. By its close affinity with their 
voqerated SansJ^rit, it preserves the lingering rays of the long-faded 
glories of their arffciemt literature. Without touching on its merits 
as a translation, we woul(brefer to Yates’s translation of the Bible in 
Bengali, as a monument of the degree of elegance and expressiveness j 
to which the Bengali language has attained.^ ^ 

, 3. “ We ought to teach all the natives through Engliali ; and then 

translations would not be necessary.” Wo do not now treat of what 
is desirable, but of what is practicable* Wo think it very desirable 
that there were only one language in tho world, ani^ regret that 
the confusion of tongues ever took place ; but we have t<' deal with 
a different state of things. Wo are in a country, where the Eu- 
ropeans are but a handful compared with tho natives; where 
we have to encounter tho antipathies arising from dilleronco of 
race, creed, manners ; and where, with few exceptions, tho ^lin. 
dus regard us with feelings of jealousy, though conscious of tho 
benefits wo liave conferred. Wo have therefore to do with tho 
practical. Ample supplies of books are imported from England for 
those natives, who understand English. Are we to do nothing for tho 
millions in the present generation, who will have/io opportunity of ^ 
reading theso books ? The Calcutta Bible Society has spent pro- 
bably more than four lakh® of rupees in Bengali translations of tho 
Scriptures : hut an intelligent reading of tho Scriptures re(iuires other 
books explanatory, as the Bible abounds with references to subjects 
of Geography, Natural History, Ancient History, Jewish CustoniH, 

Ac. Now, theso books have to bo translated ; and, if translations aru to 
be condemned, it virtually amounts to condemning translations 
of the Scriptures, and to pronouncing useless the exertions of Mis- 
sionary Societies, who in rural districts have to instruct the people 
through the medium of their own language. Indeed, if England 
itself, which possesses such a rich indigenous literature, has pro- ^ 
vided so many translations from other tongues into its own, a 
fortiori, Bengal, with its poor Vernacular literature, requires transla- 
tions much more urgently. ^ , , n r * 

4 It is said, that “translations do not con\ey the full force of 
the original.” Very true ; and this ia simply an argument for advis- 
ing all, wh 9 can consult original works, to do so ; but leading ideas, 
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and historical facts admit of being easily transferred into another 
tongue, and particularly into such a language aa Bengali, which has 
such unbounded resources in compounding terms. But even fa 
the most difficult class of works to be translated, viz. the poetical, 
the English people insisted on having translations, as in Mickle's 
Lusiad, Carey’s Dante, Pope’s Homer, Fairfat’s Tassos, Dryden's 
Virgil, &o. Unless a design is entertained to extirpate the Bengali 
language, translations must be adopted. 

Let us hear on ^his question the voice of History. We have 
seen lately that, the Protestant Church had been established 
in Ireland for three centuries, and hitherto has proved a signal 
failure in one of the objects it had in view, viz., to unite England 
and Ireland by one religion, as well as one language — and that, after 
the experiment has been tried there for three centuries on the part 
of Protfstants of conveying religious know2.edge solely through Eng- 
lish, they now admit that a wrong step had been taken, and that they 
should have begun with education and translations into the* Vernacu- 
lar, as had been the practice of the Romish priesthood there. Among 
the Welsh, the feeling even now is so strong, that their remon- 
strances succeeded in inducing the Government lately to appoint 
a Bishop, wjio could preach in Welsh. The English Church has 
been a comparative failure in Wales, owing partly to its clergy 
not being acquainted with the language of the people, and despising 
tho Vernacular. Wo are not advocates ourselves for perpetuating 
the colloquial use of the Gaelic and Welsh ; we think it far better 
thatflreland and Wales should use the noble English language : blit 
wo adduce it to shew how difficult it is to eradicate a Vernacular 
language, and particularly when it is identified with ^he historical 
recollections and literary glory of a people. (Jueen Elizabeth pro- 
scribed under a severe penalty tho use of tho Irish language; and tho 
Mussulmans applied every means to extirpate tho Vernaculars of In- 
dia. What have been the results, with respect to tho Bengali in 
particular? It is increasing in richness and energy of expression every 
day, and is now much superior as a language, to what English was 
in tho days of Chaucer. 

In Italy, the indigenous tongue was the Latin in Roman days, 
tho use of which has been maintained subsequently with all tho 
influence and supremacy of tho Church of Rome. All the muni- 
cipal acts of the towns were recorded in Latin ; public acts, solemn 
deeds, education, literary and scientific intercourse, all were carried 
on in Latin. Boccacio and Petrarch wrote their most elaborate works 
in Latin, despising the “ lingua volgare,” the language of the mob;-— 
(their Latin works are now forgotten, and only what they have 
written in tho vulgar tongue survives.) Every thing, therefore, 
• seemed to favour tho perpetuation of the Latin. 

But was the formation of tho Italian Vernacular, which rose on the 
mins of the ancient Latin, prevented ? No ; the influence of one man 
gavo tlio impulse. Danto arose. Deeply read in classic lore, and 
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appreciating the beauties of the Augustan age, he longed to impart 
them in the “ lingua volgare," and to unseal to the many what had 
bhen only known to the few : hence his immortal “ Commedia,” which, 
like Milton’s Paradise Lost, will ever remain as an example of the 
influence of a great mind in making a language great, in wielding 
vulgar phrases by the magic pen of genius, and making them capa- 
ble of expressing the most sublime ideas. Dante is justly called 
“ the* Father of Italian literature,” as Lorenzo do Medici may bo 
styled its foster parent, from the encouragement he gave to literary 
composition. 

Germany comes next, where literature was at such a low ebb in 
the days of Frederic the Great, though Luther had ennobled and flx- 
cd«the languagi} by translating the Bible into it. Frederic the Great, 
not content with His military conquests, aimed at superseding German 
literature by French : buA he succeeded as little in his eflbrtt against 
the Vernacular, as the Musalmans did in India. The moment he laid •• 
his head'on the pillow'of death, the German, nation rose as one man 
« in defence of their national tongue; and we see, in tlm prodigious 
strides that German literature has made since, the truth of the 
remark — 


“ Naturam furcl expelles, tamen usque recurret.” ' 


Spain presents another strong case. The Roman and Moslem 
conquerors there had given every ascendancy to their languages. Yet, 

f spite of all social and political obstacles, the Spanish language was 
rmed and finally gained the predominance. ^ 


We hope Jiere may be no necessity again to recur to this subject, 
but that all the friends of native education will co operate on the 
grand basis of giving every opportunity for the attainment of a com- 
plete education botli in English and the Vernacular, so as to make 
the former the medium for acquiring, and the latter of dilTusing,* 
ideas. 




Livei of the Governors-General of India; by J. W. Kaye. 
London. Bentley. 


A sEHiEs of Lives of the Governors-General of India can scarcely 
fail to be a popular and generally interesting work ; and wo believe, 
from a knowledge of Mr. Kaye’s talent and opportunities, and the 
abundant materials in his possession, that it has a fair chance of 
being very successful. The following extract from a letter, received' 
from Mr. Kaye by the last mail, will fully explain the nature and 
design of the series; and wo have much pleasure in recommending 
the appeal, he mak^, to the favourable consideration of our Indian 

’ h 
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readers. Any documents, sent under cover to our publishers, will be 
carefully forwarded to Mr. Kaye: — . 

In some of the London papers has appeared an advertisement of a series of 
“ Lives of the Governors-General of India,” with my name appended to it, as the 
author, and Mr. iPentley's, as the publisher of the work, In what, perhaps, you 
will think, a rash moment, I have undertaken to write tjjis work, in eight or ten 
octavo volumes, by serial instalments ; the two first volumes to appear at the 
end of this year. I am not now going in search of materials, because I have 
undertaken to write this work ; but I undertook to write the work, because 1 
possessed materials. The history of the matter is briefly thus : I was asked, 
some time ago, if I would like to write a Life of Lord Cornwallis— because, if I 
were willing to undertake the work, materials would be placed in my bands. , It 
hajppened that I had long desired to write such a work. The idea first took shape 
in mind, I believe, in the Town Hall of Calcutta ; and 1 had from that time 
never abandoned it. 1 believed it to be a great desideratum, and I was anxigus 
to supply it : and now, unexpectedly, the suggestion was mcide to me by others, 
and a large mass of valuable materials was placed in my hands. 1 sought and 
obtained more ; and, in the course of my search, alburn ulated so large a^ody of 
• interesting matter, illustrative of the careers of other Governors-General (espe- 
cially Lord Wellesley, Lorc^^ JIastings, and Lord Mintd), that when m'y friendly 
publisher call«l to see my stores, it occurred to him (as indeed it had occurred ^ 
to me) that I had at all events a fine foundation for a series of Lives of the Go- 
vernors-General ; and, pleased with the idea, he suggested that I should write 
the work in eight or ten volumes, the first two volumes to appear at the end of 
the year. Thf agreement was soon made. I was encouraged by other proini* 
ses of contributions of the most valuable kind : and I was soon convinced 
that, if the work, I had undertaken to write, should lack interest, the fault 
would be entirely my own. It has since occurred to me— and here, I come, 
my dear friend, to ask your aid— that there must be in India, in the hands of the 
children, or relatives, of deceased public officers, many interesting letters and d^ 
cumevts illustrative of the Livesofyour Governors-General— many, doubtless, P 
the hands of the friends and supporters of the Calcutta /ftr/eic— friimds, who, 
perhaps, would not be less unwilling to assist me in such A undertaking, 
because I was the originator, and am the proprietor of a work, which, I trust, 
lias afforded them some amusement, and done them some substantial good. 

I hardly like to put forth any direct appeal to the Indian public— and, yet 
my object being simply that of rendering as complete, as it can be rendered, the 
' series of Biographies which I have undertaken to write— a series which, if 
worthily executed, will. I may say, without presumption, constitute an acceptable 
addition to Anglo-Indian literature— I do not .see why I ought to shrink from 
inviting friends and strangers alike to make common cause with me in this 
literary undertaking, by contributing any documentary or other information 
which they may happen to possess. I do not so much want public docu- 
ments, which are always obtainable, as private letters, anecdotes, reminiscences of 
personal incidents, &c., such as will give vitality to the page, and bring the sub- 
ject of my memoirs with life-like prominence before the renders. Nor is the 
information, which I seek, limited to information, directly relating to the several 
Governors-General, I am cmially desirous to obtain information relative to 
the principal officers of the Slate, Cl vd and military, by whom our Governors 
tieneralwcre surrounded, and whose conduct and opinions may have had any 
influence in shaping the conduct and opinions of the chief rulers themselves, 
('an you assist me in bringing this matter before the friends of the Calcutta 
llcvicw, and the Indian public at large ? Communications might be addressed to 
• me, through my agents, whom jou know— and I trust that I need not even re- 
I’er to the confidence, waieh (both in aid of the preparation of this, and of ano- 
ther, work which will precede it) has been reposed in me by the bearers of some 
"f the most distinguished names in recent Indian history, to prove that I may 
safely be trusted with anything they may have to conftdb. 
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Report of the Corr^ittee of Public Listruction for 1849-50. 

We refer again to this Report ; but merely in connection with ono 
subject— the position of the Sanskrit College, ffhis is a very oppor* 
tune time for discussing the subject, as we understand that reforms of 
• an extensive nature are contemplated in connection with the College. 

Doubts have of late been raised as to the utility of the study of 
the JBanskrit, anil as to the expediency of the measures of Government 
for its encouragement. As a correct view of the question is important, 
not only in a theoretical point of view, but also in its practical bear- 
ing, it will not appear superfluous to refer to the grounds on which the 
study of the Sanskrit is advocated. ■> 

^ To dead languages we cannot assign, as to living orres, the ad- 
vantage of being a means of communication ; for although, under 
particular circum8tance.s, they may bo employed in this manner, 
yet there is no necessity that they should. A living language will, in 
the majority of cases, answer this purpose much moro adequately ; 
and it is an incontrovertible fact of history, that a nation only 
enjoys intellectual freedom, when it uses its own languugo as tho 
inqdiura of its literary and scientific pursuits. The use of dead 
languages is therefore restricted to their literature, and to theiiifur- 
nishing (by it. and by its grammar) a means of education, which, in 
any other manner, could not bo obtained, or not bo obtained in so 
perfect a degree. With regard to literature, none of tho modern 
nations stands by itself alone; in its intellectual pursuits each is con- 
nected with nations that are past, and are yet to> follow its career. 
Its intellectual horizon, in science and literature, is founded upon 
that of former ages. It call therefore never isolate itself, or found -a 
literature, independent of any inlluenco of tho past. Hchco tho 
necessity, if a nation will continue to be counted among those advanc- 
ing the progress of mankind, to study tho literature of past nations, 
which have in any way contributed to tho object of iritclieclual deve- 
lopment. It is this study which connects tho literature and scientilic 
pursuits of the nations of Europe. They havo left tho narrow 
bonds of nationality; their sciences are the sciences of mankind; 
and the other parts of their literature arc moro and moro approach- 
ing the same goal. 

A dead language furnishes a means of education, if its literature 
is rich and adapted^ to the objects of education, and if its gram- 
mar is exact and various in its forms. In respect of this end tho 
dead languages havo universally, in all countries of Europe, been 
preferred to the spoken languages ; as the grammars, for instance, of 
the Greek ai^d Rom an* languages are much moro elaborate, and ex- 
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press, by llieir im;re grammatical forms, the modifications of thought 
much more exactly, than tho grammars of modern languages. Moje- 
over, tliey compel the mind by contrast to attend to the various gram- 
matical forms, to compare, and to combine ; and they give thereby a 
facility in usifig the various forms of language, which could not bo 
obtained in tho same degree by instruction in one’s own language, 
where all the forms are already known by use. 

Beside this, there aro three principal points, in which the study 
of a dead lunguago ..nay be of great importance, viz., if it furnishes 
materials for history ; if it forms the basis, from which living 
languages have sprung ; and if it has a special bearing upon the 
science of language. 

Nono of our present languages contains the first sources of history. 
Every nation is de.scended from former nations, to which it has to refer 
as to iti origin and its first development ; but the historical documents 
of ancient nations are to bo found in their languages alone. Tims 
the history of mankind ifrom its first recollections to its gradual de- 
velopment In separate states, and to tlicir mutual connexion, depends^ 
upon tho documents transmitted to us in the dead languages * and 
wo cannot give up their study, if we will not give up our first infor- 
mation about ourselves. As it is witli general history, so witli the 
history of scienco. No science is the possession of a single individual ; 
it is not tho production of his own device or exertion ; it is inadis 
o\er to liini by the previous exertions of tliousands in liis own nation, 
and other nations, long before his existence. Therefore, only, by 
knoifling procistdy what has been done in a science before, is it pos- 
sible to advance it consistently and systematically. Jo any science, 
its history is indispensable ; and this commences from tho time that 
It takes its share in literature. Nay more ; our religion is not our 
*)wn production ; its sources aro writings and tradition ; but tradition, 

.. for the most part,' is lost to us ; at least such traditions, as are also 
embodied in writings, aro no more any independent source, as tlic'y 
nuinot be distinguished from tho writtcif statements; and traditions, 
independent of written documents, are by the nature of things very 
precarious. Therefore, for the foundation of our religion, as far as it 
is not coiifi rmed by tho internal evidence of its truth, we cannot dis- 
pense with historical researches, and tho 'study of the languages, in 
which these records aro deposited. 

It is not necessary to expatiate here on the advantage of the study 
of a dead language for the improvement of any living language de- 
rived from it ; as it is self-evident that the latter may be constantly 
enriched by the introduction of new words from tho stock of the 
former, in accordance with the established rules of adaptation. 

Lastly, every dead language furnishes materials for Comparative 
rhilology, which has to enquire into the affinity which languages 
have in reference to their roots and grammar, and to decido* the 
question, whether all languages branched olT from the same root, or 
whether several bases must be assumed for thbm With these ques- 
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tions is closely connected the Ethnographical question, whether all 
nations descend from the same stock, or from several distinct races. 
Comparative Philology, new as it is, has already solved many ques- 
tions in Ethnography, which could not have been solved with the 
same precision by any other data at present at our disposal. 

In judging, theref<fro, about the moro or less extensive use of a 
dead language, we shall have to look for the following points, wlicfher 
it possesses a rich literature and an elaborate grammar; whether it 
influences the development of living languages^supplics documents 
for history, and gives leading facts for the science of Comparative 
Philology. 

According to these antecedents, it would bo easy to judge of 
the^jlaims of th$ San.skrit to a moro or less extensive study. Put 
there appears to prt'sent itself a difficulty of some weight. I'o prove 
that Sanskrit literature hue obtained a high degree of perfcctiln, and 
tliat its language comes up to the standard, necessary fora more general 
study of a dead languAge, we should have^t^ write a work of con- 
siderable length ; in fact, wo should have to guo a sketch of the whole 
* of Sanskrit literature. To give, on the other hand, the opinion of Sans- 
krit scholars would appear to the opponents to prove nothing, as the 
followers of any branch of learning are inclined to overrate its im- 
portance in the department of literature. However, the difficulty is 
not real , for Sanskrit liteiature has not been studied, as the Homan and 
tireok were, at the revival of classical learning in the ir>tli century, 
when all critical, histoiical, and acsthctical appliance.s hud to be creat 
ed," but ill the very zenith of our philological and critical studies: 
and it had the rare advantage, that those who introduced the Sans 
krit into the t’antheon of European learning, were men of genius 
and vast acquirements in other branches of philology, liteiatiue, 
history and science ; as the names of Jones, Colobrooke, K. Sclilegel, 
A. W. Sclilegel, W. Humboldt, Mill, Wilson, JJurnoiif^ Popp, Lassen, .tc, 
will fully bear out. Moreover, about the merits of some of the liruiicli- 
cs of its lUcraturo we have the verdict of competent judges ,— of poi'Uj, 
ns of Goethe, Hueckert, &c. — of philosophera, us of Cousin, J. W. Win 
dischmann, ttc.,(fcc ; — and we may tliercfoieconridciilly say, that there 
exists already (in Europe) an unanimity of the most coiujietenl judges, 
as to the rank, which the Saiiskiit holds in comparison with other liter- 
atures. Yet weshall, in the followiHg rapidand irnjjeifect sketch, allude 
ns little asjiossible to the opinion of ihoso eminent Sanskrit scholars, 
but rather quote the \iew.s of such scholars and lileraiy men, as, 
although not Sanskrit scholars, by their general knowledge and 
eminence in literatuic, were well qualilied to form an unprejudiced 
and correct opinion. 

The range of Sanskrit poetical literature is very extensive; it 
has made attempts in almost all branches of poetry, from the sim- 
ple fable to the epic, fiom the comedy to the drama, from tho song 
to the higliest ffight of lyric inspiration. We need only call to mind 
the Earaayana and •MahaWiarata— poems embodying a world in 
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themselves; the many collections of fables and narratives, among 
which are the Pancha-tantra and HitopadesA, which have b^cn 
translated into almost all the languages of Asia and Europe; 
such poetical creations, as K^lid^s’s Seasons, the Cloud Messenger, 
Sakontala, Wkrama Urvasi, or Bhavabhutis admirable dramas, 

" Malati Madhava,” “ Uttara-rama-charitra/'Snd “ Mahdvira-chari- 
tra,’’ d'C. ; in all of which a high poetical genius, a lofty imagination, a 
delicacy of feeling, an elevation of sentiment, and a close observa- 
tion of nature and«9f human character are apparent. In like man- 
ner the poems of Sri Harsha, Sri Bharavi, Bhartrihari, Jajadeva, 
Siindara, Ac. have been pronounced classical by competent vofees. 
We cannot forbear to quote, with reference to Sanskrit literature, 
the opinion of a highly gifted man of science, of Eurj^pean reputation, 
the friend of Schiller and Goethe, who is acknowledged also to be 
an eminent judge of poetry:-— « 

“ In referring here, as 1 did in my public Jectures, undey the gui- 
‘ dance of my broth4i«>and other Sanskrit scholars, to individual 
‘ instances'of that animated and frequently expressed feeling for nu-^ 
' ture, which breathes through the descriptive portions of Indian 
‘ poetry, I would begin with the Vedas, the most ancient and most 
‘ valuable memorials of civilization, and of the veneration and praise 
‘ of nature. The hymns of the lligveda contain the most charming^ 

* descriptions of the “ roseate hue of early dawn,” and of the aspect 

* of the “goldenhaired sun." The great heroic epics of the Kamaya- 
‘ na and Mahfibharata are of more recent date than the Vedas, but 
' nUire ancient than the Puranas—the adoration of nature being asso- 
' ciatod with the narrative, in accordance with the cli^racter of epic 
' creations. In tho Vedas, the locality of the scenes, which had been 
' glorified by holy beings, was seldom indicated : but, in the heroic 
' poems, the descriptions of nature are mostly individual, and refer to 

* definite localitidk, from whence they derive that animation and life, 

* which is ever imparted, when the writer draws from the impressions 
‘“^lie has himself experienced. There fs a rich tone of colouring 

* throughout the description of the journey of lUmo from Ayodhya to 

* tho residence of Janakn, in his hib in the primitive forest, and in 
‘ the picture of tho anchorite life of tho Panduides. The name of 
‘ Kdliddsa was early and widely known amongst the western nations. 

* This great poet flourished in tho higlily cultivated court of Vikra- 
' maditya, and was consequently the contemporary of Virgil and 
‘ Horace. The English and German translations of Sakontala* 

* On Snkontftln tho follo>Ying beautiful distichs of Goethe were written irUl792:— • 
Willut du die BliUhc dlo fnihen, die Frdrhte der ip^teres Jahre«— 

WlUit du WM relit and entiilrkt^-willit dii wu intiirt und nAhrt— 

W'illst du den iliinmel, die Krde. initeincm Namen-begrcifcn? 

Ni nn'icl^ Sakontala, didi— und to i«t allci geia^^ 

The following is a rough translation;— 

“ Wilt ttioii t'xpiTfii in one word, the bloom of th« Spring and the fruit of the Autnmn— all 
tli.it Httrai'tK und piilrHnru-all that feed* and latiidet— Uie Heave^iUcIf, and Uie earth T 1 name 
ilit-c, Sukoiilnlnl-and it li dooe.” • 
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‘ have added to the admiration, which has been so froely yielded to 
‘ Oiat poet, whose tenderness of feeling and richness of creative fancy 
• entitle him to a high place in the ranks of the poets of all nations. 

‘ The charm of his descriptions of nature is strikingly exemplified 
‘ in the beautiful drama of Vikramaand Urvasi, \vherei»tho king wan- 
‘ ders through the Aickets of the forest in search of the nymph 
‘ Urvasi, in the poem of the Seasons, and in that of the Cloud Mes- 
‘ senger. This last poem describes, with admirable truth to nsture, the 
‘ joy, with which after a long drought the first appearance of a rising 
‘ cloud is hailed, as the harbinger of the approaching season of rain. 

‘ The expression ‘ truth to nature,’ of which I have just made us (3 
‘ of, can alone justify me in referring, in connexion with the Jndian 
‘ ppem of ‘ the^ Cloud Messenger,' to a picture of the beginning of 
‘ the rainy seasonT which I sketched in South America, at a period 
' uhen K41iddsa’s Meghg-duta was not known to me through the 
‘ translation of Chezy,” — Humboldt's Cosmos, Engl. Transl, VoL II , 

^ But it is not only in poetry and light literature, that ^le Sanskrit 

* occupies a distinguished rank ; in philosophy, in mathematics, and 
in the science of language, it will bear a comparison with the foremost 
nations of antiquity. ^ 

Wo find the most ancient monuments of Hindu philosophy in the 
• Upanishads ; but hero it is mixed with much extraneous matter, 
with narratives, the explanation of ceremonies, myths and allegories. 
The philosophical idea appears not in its purity, as the result of 
m*ethodical thought, but rather as proceeding from a mystical intui- 
tion. The ejmosition also is not systematical, but rather abrupt ; and 
often symbolical. Still \Ne must recogni/.c the principle as philoso- 
phical, because it is independent of conceptions of a revealed reli- 
gion. Wo may recognise also the ground-work of the later systems. 
From the Upanishdds branched olV the six (so cejled) Darsanas, or ^ 
systems of orthodox Hindu philosophy, each of which has its own 
extensive literature. These «ystcms are evidently not the first produc- 
tions of the philosophical genius of the Hindus, but of a period 
already far advanced in philosophical speculation Their first attempts 
are unfortunately lost, so that we are not able to trace historically the 
train of thought which led from one system to the other ; but, from 
the Sutras, or aphorisms of the founders of those systems, wo can 
mark a decided progress and a development of these doctrines them 
selves. From a careful examination of those systems, it appears 
that the Hindus made considerable progress in philosophical think- 
ing; that their systems show more method than any of tho Greeks, 
with the exception of those of Plato and Aristotle ; that they arc there- 
fore worthy of general attention ; and that a knowledge of them is 
indispensable to the kudent of philosophy. ’ 

With regard to them, says Cousin {Cours dt laPhtlosophM, Vol. I.):— 

“ En effet, la philosophie Indienne est tellement vasto, quo tous les 
‘ systeraes de philosophic s’y roncontrmt, quelle forme tout un mondo 
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‘ pbilosopliiqup, et qu’on peut dire la lettre, que I’histoire de la plii- 
‘ losophie de I’lnde est un abreg4 de I'histoire icnti^re de la pbilo- 
‘ 8ophie.—P. 180. * 

“ Vou8 voyez que ce sent pr^cis^ment les categories d’Aristote (tbe 
‘ 6 or 7 categories of theNydya). Voild done Aristote dans I’lude ! 

‘ Nous I’y retrouverons encore. — P. 203. • 

" Voild encore le second cbef d’oeuvre d’Aristote retrouvd sur les 
‘ bords du Gange.,.(tbe syllogism). — P. 205. 

* Mais si i’esprit l^main a pu trds bien produirele syllogisme dans 
‘ rinde, il n’a pu le produire en un jour ; car le syllogisme suppose 
‘ une longue culture intellectuelle. Le premier fruit de resprithuraliin 
‘ est I'entbyrndme. Dans une idee I’esprit en entrevoit une autre, et 
' cela par I’interraddiaired’une troisi^me idde plus geqprale, quil saisit 
‘ rapidement, et si rapidement qu’ellolui 6cbappe,«alors meine qu ellc 
‘ le domine. Ilya une majeure dans tout rajponneinent, quel qu’il soit, 

« ' oral ou tacite, instinctive ou developpd; et cest cetto majeurfl, nette* 

‘ ment ou confusement jperijae, qui ddtermiife I’esprit ; mais il n’en 

* rend pas ^toujours compte, ct Toperaiion Ibndamentale du raisonne-^ 
‘ ment reste longtemps ensevelie dans lea profondeurs de la pensee. 

' Pour que I’analyse aille I’y cbercher, la degage, la traduise d la !u- 
' midre, et lui assignosa place legitime dans un mecanisme ext^rieur, 

* qui reprodiiso et represente fiddlemcut le mouvemont interne de la 

‘ pensee dans le phenom^no obscur et complex de raison nemcnt-cer- ‘ 
‘ tes il faut bien des anndcs ajoutees it des annees, de longs elForta 
‘ accummul^s ; et le seul fait de rcxistence du syllogisme rtlgulier dans 
‘ la ijialectique du Nydya est une demonstration sans rt'plique du haut 

* degre de culture intellectuelle auquel I’lndo devait oire parvcuue." 
On the advancement of the Hindus in matbemafleal studies, I 

quote the words of Colebrook ; — 

“ As to tbe progress which the Hindus had made in tbe analytic art, 

' it will be seen, t^at they possessed well the arithmetic of surd roots ; 

* ' that they w'ere aware of the infinite quotient resulting from thedivi- 
‘ .^ion of a finite quantity by a cipher ; that they knew the general resolu- 
‘ tion of equations of the second degree, and had touched upon those 
‘ higher denominations, resolving them in the simplest cases, and in 
‘ those in which the solution happens to be practicable, by the method 
' which serves for gradation; that they had attained a general solution 
‘ of indeterminate problems of the first degree; that they had arrived 

* at a method for deriving a multitude of solutions of answers to 
‘ problems of the second degreefrom a single answer found tentatively, 

‘ which is as near an approach to a general solution of such problems 
' as was made until the days of Lagrange, who first demonstrated, 

‘ that the problem, on which the solutions of all questions of this na- 
‘ ture depend, is always resolvable in whole numbers. The Hindus had 

^ * likewise attempted problems of this higher order by the application 

* of the method, which suffices for those of the first degree,— with in- 

* deed scanty success, as might be expected. 

“ They not only applied algebra both to astmnomy and geometry, 
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‘ but conversely applied geometry likewise to the demonstration of 
' algebraic rules. 

“ The points in which Hindu algebra appears particularly dis- 
‘ tinguished from the Greek, are, besides a better and^ore coinpre* 

‘ hensivo algorithm, ^ the management of equations involving more 
, ‘ than one unknown term ; 2. the resolution of equations of a higher 
‘ order, in which, if they achieved little, they had, at least, the merit of 

* the attempt, and anticipated a modern discovery in the solution of 
‘ biquadrates ; 3. general methods for the solutftn of indeterminate 
‘ problems of the first and second degrees, in which they went far, in- 
‘ deed, beyond Diophantus, and anticipated the discoveries of modern 

* algebraists ; and, 4. the application of algebra to astronomical invest 
‘ tigation and g^oqjetrical demonstration, in which also they hit upon 
‘ some matters, which have been re invented in later times-i’ — Mis- 

‘ cell. Assays., Vol. II, 430-37. j 

The Sanskrit langu^e, it is well known, is one of the most re- 
fined and richest in the world — from the mfrdber of its soots— from 
^the precision, with which other words may be derived from them 
through affixes and suffixes — from the variety of its grammatical de- 
terminations, and the facility of forming compound words. Its gram- 
mar is elaborate ; and although the grammar, which tho-Hindu Pan- 
^dits composed, cannot be compared with the grammatical system of 
our own time, it still holds a high rank. We quote the opinion of ono 
of the most competent judges. La.ssen, in his '* Indische AUerthumt 
Kunde,^* Vol II., pp. 480481, says : — 

“If wc leave out those two defects (viz , that the rules of granAnar 
‘ do not succe.'jd each other in such an order as they ought to do in a 
‘ scientific arrangement, and, 2, tho complicated and clumsy maJiner 
‘ of joining the terminations and derivative affixes, or in forming tho 
‘ llcxions of derived words), tho Indian grammarians may boldly chal- 
‘ lengo a comparison of attainments with those ol* llio Greeks and * 
‘ Arabs, who, besides the Eujopeans, have alone a science of language of 
‘ their own. They need not even be apprehensive of a comparison w itn 

* European grammarians, fortholong period, during which, in thetreat- 
‘ mentof their own languages, they had not broken tlirougli the fetters 

* laid upon them by tho authority of classical antiquity. With neither 
‘ do we find so complete and exact an enquiry into tho rules of eupho- 
‘ ny, or so thorough a treatment of tho doctrine of derivation and of 
‘ the different ways of forming compound words, of which the Greek 
‘ possessed a considerable number, and tho Arabs none. Of the former, 

‘ they have the advantage in having ascertained correctly tho primary 
‘ form of tho noun— the roots ; although it remains for European 
' science to rectify several points of the latter. In tlmse respects they 
‘ have prepared the way for the scientific investigation of language ; 

* and their doctrines have had a considerable influence on the origin 
‘ And development of comparative grammar. This is a merit, which 
‘ will remain to then^for ever — although it must be admitted, that 
‘ the peculiar organism of the Sanskrit was of great assistance to 
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‘ thorn, since the rules of euphony arc more Je\ eloped therein than 
‘ in any other language, and the origin of grantmatical forms is 
‘ evident. Only in syntax, the Hindus have been left behind by the 
‘ Greeks, Roipans, and Arabs ; the cause of which is, that generally 
‘ only simple sentences are formed in Sanskrit” 

The results of the study of Sanskrit have ocen immense. They , 
have changed the whole ground of comparative philology; aijd the 
Sanskrit has given the key for the solution of many problems, which 
It was impossible to* solve from the basis of the classical languages. 
From a comparison of the languages of tho Greeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, Celts, Sclavoniaiis and the Persians with the Sanskrit, it is* an 
incontrovertible conclusion, that they are derived, in their roots and 
grammar, from one and tho same language ; and^tl/cit those natiuiH 
thorefo|c descend from tho same parent-stock. 

In historical literature the Sanskrit is grievously deliclent. The 
Hindus wrote at no period historical works^of such a kind as aio 
left to us by the Greel#i,» Romans and Arabs. Tlio historical works 
of the Brahmans, still c.vtant, arc all of a later time, and mixed up< 
with inytlis and fables. They are all chronicles of siuglc count! ics, us 
of Kashmir, of Orissa, of the Dekhan, of Malabar, ic. Ac. None of 
tlioin treats’of the history of whole India, nor of the political and 
social development of the Hindus. They are therefore unlit for 
any general use. Still to the student of history they are of great 
irnportanco. There are, however, abundant historical materials dis- 
persed throughout the whole of Sanskrit literature, which inarkBviir 
social, political and religious conditions at dilTcrent epochs. These are 
to be found in inscriptions, on rocks, stones, coins, itc.,; and, to show 
tho important results, which have sprung from a critical investigation 
of these appliances, we need only call to mind the addition to ourh^- 
torical knowledgo by the beautiful discoveries of Prinsep, w’bicli 
have given us an ‘insight into tho political relations of India in the 
times of Alexander tho Great and Asoka. 

The inihience of tho Sanskrit on the de\elopment of most of the 
present languages of India, is infinitely greater than that of Latin has 
ever been on the Italian. The Sanskrit sup[)lics tho greater number of 
their roots; and it is in many cases impossible to know the meanings 
of the words without reference to Sanskrit. The grammar of those 
languages also frequently depends on tho Sanskrit. In the Bengali, 
for instance, the rules for the composition of words, the formation of 
tlio jiast participles, tho power of the cases, the rules for euphony, 
and almost tho whole syntax, are tho same with those of the Sanskrit. It 
will, therefore, bo ^cI‘y dilhcult for any one, even a native, to un- 
derstand tho Bengali witliout some knowledge of the Sanskrit; and 
the development of the language will always depend upon the judi- 
cious use of tho SLinskrit in tho Bengali. 

Wo have observed before, that a dead language can never become 
th(? instrument of general communication, and that consequently its 
‘•'tudy must be limited to certain classes of a nation, or of, the learned 
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generally. How far this limit is to extend, will depend upon its 
ability to satisfy tha conditions we have stated. From the high 
rank of Sanskrit literature — from the progress of scientific research 
among the Hindus — from the peculiar connexion of the Sanskrit with 
other languages, which sprung from the same source, --^and from its 
relations to the prosefit languages of India; it is evident, that its 
'"study is at least as important as that of any other dead language. 

Who, then, are especially called upon to study it ? and upon what 
grounds ? • ^ 

. 1. To scholars the use of the Sanskrit is indispensable, on ac- 

count of its literature, and its uso in comparative philology and his- 
torical researches. It must be still for a long while their task to pub- 
lish the unedited, works of its literature, of the Vedas, of philosophy, 
grammar, mathematics, astronomy, and of poetry, and to supply the 
inatorials gradually to bo introduced for the researches of seieiico. 

ii. The study of the Sanskrit will be of great assistance to tho 
young ci'.ilian,. who is to have so great an inlliienoo upon tho 
^h^slinies of the natives. It is he, \>lio is 'do exercise the highest 
< Tunctiuns of administration and judicature, and to whom tho present 
and future generations will especially look for tho improvement of 
tlioir country. He should therefore have an intimate knowledge of 
tho disposition and character of the natives, of tho motives which 
ii( giilate their actions, and of the objects of their aspirations — a know- 
ledge, which ho will best derive from the study of Sanskrit literature, 
as embodying the social and moral condition of the Hindus for 
ijiahj’ centuries, lie has also gimerally to transact hi.s ollicial duties 
ill tho language of the natives. It is therefore essential to hi n? to 
know It thoroug’hly : and nothing can give him a more solid prepara- 
tion than the knowledge of the Sanskrit. In this nspoct it would 
bo as well, if tlio study of the Sansknt (and of the Persian) was 
alone pursued by him in llayloybury ; for there his ^tudy of the living 
languages of India must necessarily remain deficient ; at any rate, ho 
can learn in a few months nurc of tliose languages in India, than iw-. 
so many years in England. The same is not the case with tho San- 
skrit. The Pandits can give liim at the commencement of its study 
little or no assistance in acquiring a knowledge of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. On tlie other hand, under good tuition in Euroj>e, ho may 
lay a thorough foundation in tho Sansknt; and, on arriving in India, 
the study of any of the nnli\c languages will be to liiin a compara- 
tively easy task. Thu immense advantage he derives from this pre- 
vious study, 18, that lie knows the roots, a great many words, and 
their exact meaning. In studying the languages in India, without 
the knowledge of Sanskrit, it is certain (hat ho docs not learn tho 
exact meanings of words ; and it will bo difiicult to supply this 
deficiency by any amount of study. ' 

3 Also, those, who wish to improve (he moral arfd religious condi- 
tion of the natives, sliould know Sanskrit literature, and through it 
the Sliastras and tradlions, which guide the faith of tho iialivoH, 
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together witli the religious observances which regulate their whole 
lifo. To induce the natives to give up whatcthcy have cherished 
from their childhood for another religious belief, one should well 
know and have examined the system which he wants to remove. 

4. For the educated natives of this country, the study of the San- 
skrit is of vital importance : for the improvement of all the languages, 
whose basis is the Sanskrit, will depend on the continuation of its study.** 
The Sanskrit is as yot the condition of their perfection. It* is the 
inexhaustible source *of their roots ; the meanings of them are to be 
decided by the sense they have in Sanskrit, especially of all the 
words bearing a reference to science. Now, he who ignored the San- 
skrit, while attempting to improve any of those languages, would be a 
bold adventurer indeed ; and would soon find his mistake in trying 
to carry out a scheme, without having regarded the nature of things. 

Lastly if we enquire, whether Sanskri*^ is as widely studied as it 
ought to be, and in a manner to derive the greatest advantage from 
it, wo must say, it is not. It has gained indeed one step*; for it is 
received af.nong the IcaAied languugcg. It is taught at many of th^ 
universities of the continent, and cultivated even in America ; to its ' 
literature is as.signcd a high rank ; and the results of the civilization of 
tho llindu^, as exhibited in the Sanskrit, may have powerful inlluence 
on the development of tho human mind. In India, however, whore 
Sanskrit should bo cultivated and patronised in its greatest extentf 
Government have acted wisely, and bestowed a great benelit on the coun- 
try, in establishing some institutions for the study of the Sanskrit ; in 
collecting a number of teachers, distinguished for their attainii#hts , 
in providing places of refuge for the treasures of Sanskrit literature; 
ami in showing to the Hindus that their present rulers are inclin- 
ed to advance, more than their own sovereigns over did, their best 
intolloctiial interests. 

Hut this is not enough. Tho system of instruction in the San- 
skrit colleges is founded on a false basis, and ought to bo remodelled ; 
.jjnd the Sanskrit should be made a branch study, not only in tho 
Sanskrit, but in all tho other colleges of Government. 

Tho only advantage, which tho Government Sanskrit colleges 
havo above institutions of tho same kind among the Hindus, 
is, that almost tho whole circle of Hindu science is taught in 
lliem, while in the learned schools of the Hindus only one 
branch of science is imparted to tho students. But this is 
all. Tluy are nicdi;oval institutions. Tho sciences taught in 
them arc those of a former for, with tho Hindus, no science 
has made any progress for many centuries. There are indeed 
very few among the learned Hindus, who are able to teach astronomy, 
or miitheinatics, or the Sankliya or Vedanta system of philosophy. Tho 
learned excel now only in those studios, whfch belong to language, 
poctiy, explanation, and logic. Compared, howover, with the science 
of Furopc, the science of the Hiudus is only in its commencement ; 
its notions are those ofthc middle ages, its technical terms, cumbrous , 
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‘ I its methods complicated. To teach matlicmatics, astronomy,' logic, 
philosophy, &c , as tliese sciences have been cultivated by the Ilindus, 

I IS not only useless, but an obstacle to a state of bettor things; because 
I the mind of the student gets accustomed to look upon th^ as the ne^ 
plus vltraof perfection. JVe have seen many talented and ^everPandits, 
J^upils of the Sanskrit college, highly advanced in their own studies, 

' and fujiy equal to European scholars in their philosophical attain* 
j ments, but abjectly ignorant of the results of European science, and 
incapable of making an adequate use of their ac1)uircmcnts ; for, in 
the present state of civilization, they cannot bo useful to their 
own countrymen, with the limited instruction they now receive. 
To remedy these defects, Sanskrit should be taught in those col- 
legeif with the sdtne view as Latin and Greek are taught in Europe, 
viz., not to make all the students Pandits, but to ac(piain|^ them 
with Sanskrit literature, flfhd to enable them to go on in any of its 
branches,,if thiy^ think ^t advisable. 

The study of Sanskrit grammar shouh^i be entirely^ reformed. 

Sanskrit grammar, as composed by the Hindus, although exact and 
of admirable ingenuity, is tedious ; its acquirement take.s several 
years, and is enough to terrify many from its study. Moreover, it 
makes men dull with regard to other studies, and favours^^nore tluide* 
^vclopment of memory, than of other mental faculties Grapimar should 
therefore, be taught according to European principles, as it has be(3n 
long the custom in respect of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
arc.i^t taught according to the grammatical system of the ancient, but . 
uccoming to the more perfect, method of modern time.^ •% 

Special pain| should also be taken, that the students sliould receive 
a much more thorough instruction in tho Engli.sh language than 
they do at present; and that they should know its literature, as well as 
the pupils in the other colleges. A knowledge of the English would be, 
in the present condition of tho Hindus, of tho liij^hest value to the • 
students; for, besides its importance for actual life, it would make 
them acquainted with the treasures of one of tho finest and mo^ 
extensive literatures, and iuitiato them into the whole Icuining of 
Europe. The addition of one language more to their studies would 
not exceed the mental strength of the pupils ; for, in a Ihiropean 
college, the learning of four languages and more is not considered too 
much; and the time, gained by simplifying the study of grammar, 
would be quite suHicient for thi.s purpose 

European science should be introdiiced into the course ■ and tliere 
should especially be given thorough instruction in mathematics, geo 
graphy and history, and an introduction at least to natural philo- 
sophy. 

♦ By the introduction of tlic Eurnpciin method in teaching pyainin.'ir, .a knowlcdi^n 
of the grammatical .sjsU-m of the Hindu KMimnariauH Hould not Ik> made kuihtHu- 
ous; but it would onfy devohe on those, who ma.le a special study of the l.'uii^u.iffc ; 
as European Sanskrit schokrs, althouj^h they learn Sanskrit i;rammar aceordmir to 
the European ^stem, know very well P^iitu’s ffranunaUcal s)stcm, of winch they 
m.akc afterwaros a special St lid N. ' 
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According to this view, the usefulness of the Sanskrit colleges 
would be immeasurably extended ; for while it* makes possible the 
most thorough study of the Sanskrit, it connects it at the same 
time with actual science and life. 

If then, otf the one hand, we would limit the study of tho Sanskrit 
literature in the institutions at present dedicated to it, we would, 
on the other, ask Government to extend a greater patronage to it by 
introducing it into all the colleges as a branch of study. If tho 
study of Latin and^Greek is thought indispensable for the learned 
professions in Europe, surely the Sanskrit is much more so for tho 
Hindus as it is intimately connected with a knowledge of their feli- 
gion, laws, customs, history and language. The knowledge of the 
Sanskrit would give a new impetus to their other stddies, and make 
their rpults more useful than they now are. It would give to tho 
student ready means to introduce into hf^ own language the trea- 
sures of European science and literature. But now there is tho 
anomaly—jthat there are institutions, which teach European science, 
but take away from the students the means of communicating theij^ 
ideas, by which only they can bo useful to themselvCs and the pub- 
lic; and that there are institutions, which give tho means of commu- 
nicating scrnce in its purity, withholding, however, from them tho 
matter, for wjaich language itself is instituted. 


Adount of the great Hindu Momirch, Awka, chiefly fmn the 
Indische AlteHlmmhnnde of Professor Lassen. By the lion. 
Sir E. Pemj. 

We are glad to, see our Bombay friends maintaining their cha- 
racter for zeal in Oriental pursuits. Tho Bombay Brunch of tho 
‘Ilnyal Asiatic Society has long been noved for tho value of its Ke- 
searchea and Literary Journal ; and while on this side, since the 
days of Sir W. Jones, we have had few judges, who took an en- 
lightened interest in points connected with Asiatic history or anti- 
quities, wo are rejoiced to see there, in this brochure of Sir E. Perry’s, 
a pledge and promise of a better state of things. 

Tho subject chosen by Sir Erskiue is one affording much to cxcito 
curiosity— a glimpse into what may be called tho middle ages of 
Hindu history— tho period when Buddhism was predominant through 
Northern and Western India. Asoka was a most zealous propagator 
of this system. Originally a votary of Brahmanism, on his conversion 
to the Buddhist faith, ho became as active a propagandist, as Muham- 
mad himself, though resorting to different means. Ho set in motion 
an itinerant agency, preaching to tho people in every place of public 
• resort through their vernacular tongno. Ho convoked a great Synod 
y of Buddhists, which determined or^ adopting fiiat system of foreign 
’ pvojnigandism, the cfiects of which arc still to bo seen in tho islands 
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of the Eastern Archipelago, and in the mountain fastnesses of Wes- 
tern India. Unlilte, however, the prophet of Islam, ho used moral 
suasion alone as the instrument of propagating his creed. The 
inscriptions on the Laths and pillars in various parts fJf India bear 
witness to the energj of his faith and his desire of Joining the ear 
of the common people. They are widely scattered from the frontiers 
of K,abul and Kattywar to Nepal and Orissa, and the pillars appear 
to be all alike. We are indebted to Prins^ and Lassen for decy- 
phering the inscriptions, containing the edicts o^soka, and for point- 
ing out to us what were the prevalent vernacular languages of that 
day. Sir E. Perry has rendered useful service in this work by 
collecting what has been scattered through various volumes. Wo 
trifst the perif^al*of it may kindle a desire in the minds of many 
to investigate a very interesting question — the history and propa- 
gandijin of Buddliibm i^ India. 

The (ollowjng lonft extract will put our readers in possession of 
an epitome of Asokas reign, and serve alfo as a fair , specimen of 
, the manner in which Sir E. Perry has executed his task : — 

It was 283 years after the death of Biiddlin, or 2G0 B. C., that A.sohi adoj)ted 
the iiiij)ortant ste]i of cinliraciiij' Buddhi.Mii. done so, he set no hoiiiHls to 

his zeal in cndea\ourinff to propagate his new religion, and theyaws and \irtucH 
enjoined hy it, not only throngliout his own territories, hut in alla<ljoining coun- 
tries. Many of his in'oelaination.s have this ohjeet in view. In (Wie inscription ho 
enjoins tJiat a meeting should be held every tifth year, both in the i’oimtnes eon- 
ipierod hy.hnn, and in thofie in alliance with him.* There, eonlession was to bo 
ntiUlphy eueh iinljv idiial, and the leading men were enrernlly to exjxmnd (ho Jaws — • 
Hieh iw olKdienee to t'alher and mother, lilKTality to IViemls, relatioini^ Bni- 
mans and Sranians, uhstineiicc from killing any living being, from prodigality, and 
from ev il speaking. 

One of the mo'^t important events of Asoha's reign wok the tliird Synod of Bud- 
dhists, which he assembled m the 17th year of his reign B. C. 2ir» f. It was llien de- 
tenniiie<l to propagate the faith by missions to foreign parts; and the luresies which 
intriguing Brainiiis, iii'-inuating themselves into the nmler the guise o^ 

Buddhists, liad hcen studious to introdiico amongst the faithful, were lla ii extirpated. 
Amongst the Sthaviras <»r Leaders (the Tfurooi' the Mahawansa) then sent idiiv'^l, 
MahuAharmaraxita is mentioned, a.s having hcen despatelKil to Mtilidnishfni i ami 
Lii'.sen oh.scrves that this is the first oeeasion on which the latter name appears in 
Indian history, and that it, probably at this period, only comprehended the narrow 
ancient .scat of the Mahrattas in Baglana to the north of the Gialavcry. 'J'he Mis- 
sionary however in this small district niailo 1,70,000 Converts ; and 10,000 ja icsls 
devoted ihem.selvcs to a spiritual calling. 

ylso/m was also most siieeessful in his mlssionar}' eflTorts in the adjoining king- ■ 
domson both sides of the Ilimalayah, and seems espeially to have siiereede.l in 
extirpating the previous snake w'orship which ha<l <'xisle<l in ('ashmere ami (Jan- 
dhara. I'liLs hitter fact appears in the native history of C’ashniere, iw well as in his 

own inscriptions. But it was not to India alone that he nmlined himsell. lor 

.ilywrantoAa (some place on the western frontier), Sutcarnabhuim, (eitlier Bunnnh^ 

* * Giril^r Inscription, III. 1. ^ 

• i 

t The first Synod w.ts hold hy KiiHjapa, whom Buddha had nominated ns 
BiieiTssor, iminediatidy afier the latter’s death B. C. /Vl.l, and at this Synod 
ered l) 0 (»ks of the IlmhUii^s wore collected. The second Synod was held ii.y' 
and 12/io,onj^ Jthiru, or <K'voteo‘», are said to have hcen nresent ^ 
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nfi Tumour suppo.scs, or the Arabian or Persian coast according to Lassen,) and 
«l)ovc all Lanka, or Ceylon, received the Whed of the law * \/ith alacrity. ^ 

T’o this latter island Anoka despatched his own son Mahindra, a youth of twenty, 
who had devoted himself to the jjriestly calling and a missionary life uith an enthu- 
.sijism e(^ual to ms father’s. These efforts were crowned with success ; and the 
Ceylon authoritie^are full of most minute details of the mode, in which the kitig 
Devundmpriya and the inhabitants of Ceylon were converted to the new faith ; the 
royal family having previously been Braminical in their worship, as belonging to the ^ 
great Arian race of coiupierors, and the majority of the Singalesc being probably 
snake-worsliippers.f 

ft is clear also that Asd!(a exerted himself to introduce Buddhism amongst the 
dilferent Greek monarchies into which Alexander’s conijncsts had been broken up. 
Thus in the Girnar inscription wc find him asserting, tl^ “The king of the J^- 
vana, and, further, the through him (Ixjcoming) four Turumiya, Antiaonu, 

and universally follow the prescripts of the Law of the god-belovetl 

Bajah.’’ % , * ^ # 

The name of Antioehus lias disappeared from the Girnar inscription, but is 
found in tfic corresponding one at Kapur^ki-yiri, as well as those of Antigoiius 
'ind Magas. ■* 

This mention of contemporary Greek monarohs is most important for Indian his- 
tory. Maga, king of Cyrcnc,<^l> ;d 258 B. C. •, Antioehus 11. of Syria, 247 ; Ptole- 
my Ib of Egypt, 2 It) ; A' ' gonus Gonatas of Maecilutiia, 239 ; and it is not im- 
probable that Awka sent an aissudors to all these moiiardis, on ivv'endiiig tin* tlirone ^ 
in 28.3 B, C. We learn, from the Greek authorities, the desire wliieli tlic Selcueidui 
and the Ptolemies disjilaycd, to open up diplomatic relutiiais with ilie powerful 
Hindu kingdom tin the Ganges; and, although we may aserilK,’ to oriental vanity 
Anoka's stiUemenjjas to tlio adoption of (he Law in the kingdoms oi‘ the West, we 
may well imagiruJthat tfie enlightened and tolerant Greek inonarelis, in their desire < 
U) attract eastern conimwcc to their new cmjiiies, would readily encourage Asoha's 
,tflurts at proselytisni. 

A remarkable iii.stitution was created by Asoha in the ITtli u'ai of Ids reign, yd 
which ( 'eservos the more notice, as the want of a simd.ir olliee has oiten atriaaed 
the attention of statesmen m England. Officers, called JJhiinmi-Afdhdmutra, or 
Ministers of Justice, were apiiomtcd to sn[>ermtcud the prumulgaLion and obser- 


* Bombay travellers, who have visited Ellora and Ajanta, will recollect the fre- 
quency of thi.s Buddhist .symbol. 


f These accounts aro'diteresting in another point of view, as showing the inter- 
course between Ceylon and the kingdoms m the interior of India at that ( arly period. 
Bwfc Jiasseii doi'S not appear to have been struck witlfthe speed, at wddeh the jonrnic's 
were iiiaile. Thus, the ambjissador from Cejiou embarks at Jatnbukola near Jaffna, 
and in seven davs makes the north eoa.-.t of India in the Bay of Bengal, which, al- 
though it would be respoetable work for a modern elippiT, is i»eihaps not too inucli 
for a native craft, such as wi* now see them in the fishing boats of Bombay harbour, 
ilnring the S, W. monsoon. But then ho reaehes PaUdiputra from the Bengal Co.^st 
in seven days more, which not even the Gov ernor-Goneral, with at! the anpli.incesof the 
emnire, could now aeeompli.sh.* So also, when Asoka sent down to Cevlon a hraneh 
of Buddha's sacred pi|)al tree, which miraeulonsly found itself in a golden basket ot 
the Mali.i-Haj.ah, the vessel, which bore it, re.aehcd the mouth of the Ganges in seven 
da}s from Pataliputra ; and in another seven dajs the ve.st>el containing the holy cut- 
ting reached Jatlna on the coast of Ceylon. 

f Girnar, XI 11. The fourth mksing name appears in the Kapur-di-yiri Inscrip- 
J^ion to bo Alexander ; but Mr. Norris (8 As. Journ. p. 303) /cmarks that the name is 
j'Vt plain. 



\ i> a nii^lnkc Th»' or.liimry dak from C.'Ucut'n (<> Pulna takes only four dtiyu. Hut the 
for ihc rivir journey downwards is wnii'what nore than Hisx-rjiiha] ; more 
all lfio jiiunno^ and «rc accoinflbbod in th»*Asotnc iincfniiuing [unod ot 

'■'Kc . ^ 











